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DOCTORS AND NURSES 
BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


E praise thee, O God, for our friends, the doctors 

and nurses, who seek the healing of our bodies. 

We bless thee for their gentleness and patience, 

for their knowledge and skill. We remember the 

hours of our suffering when they brought relief, and the 
days of our fear and anguish at the bedside of our dear ones, 
when they came as ministers of thee. May we reward 
their fidelity and devotion by our loving gratitude, and do 
thou uphold them by the satisfaction of work well done. 


E rejoice in the tireless daring with which some are 
now tracking the great slavers of mankind by the 
white light of science. Grant that under their 


teaching we may grapple with the sins which have ever dealt 
death to the race, and that we may so order the life of our 
communities that none may be doomed to an untimely death for 
lack of the simple gifts which thou hast given in abundance. 
Make thou our doctors the prophets and soldiers of thy kingdom, 
which is the reign of cleanliness and self-restraint and the 
dominion of health and joyous life. 


N their whole profession, strengthen the consciousness 
that their calling is holy and that thev too are disciples 
of the saving Christ. Мау they never through the pres- 

sure of need or ambition surrender the sense of a divine 
mission’ and become hirelings who serve only for money. 
Make them doubly faithful in the service of the poor who 
need their help most sorely and тау the children of the work- 
ingman be as precious to them as the children of the rich. 
Though they deal with the frail body of man, may thev have 
an abiding sense of the eternal value of the life residing in 
it, that by the call of faith and hope they тау summon ta 
their aid the powers of thy all-pervading life. 
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* * You are to take her to her room,’ he said in a husky voice. ‘He doesn't want to see her. 
He's going to London in the morning’ —See Frances Hodgson Burnett s 
New Serial Novel “The Secret Garden,’—Page 17 
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ON THE POLITICAL FIRING 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEW 
OF THE 


LINE 


PROGRAM AND LEADERSHIP 


PROGRESSIVES OF THE WEST 


BY 


RAY STANNARD 


AUTHOR OF ‘IS THE 


REPUBLICAN PARTY BREAKING UP??? 
OF TAFT"? 


BAKER 


СНЕ MEASURE 


ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


DITOR'S NOTE.—Mr. Baker has just returned from а trip through the Middle West 
during which he made a thorough study of political conditions. A lillle less than a year 
ago he traversed much the same territory and talked with many of the same people. He 
said then of the insurgent movement (THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, February, 1910): 


“Tt still fights in the streets with pitchforks and barricades. 
It declares with a loud voice what it is against, bul it whispers and 


prehensive plan of campaign. 


It has many leaders and по com- 


glances aside when asked how far it is willing to go." 


Since then great changes have laken place. 
Wisconsin, and even Michigan have declared themselves in no uncertain terms. 


Towa, Kansas, Caltfornia, New Hampshire, 
Eren rock-ribbed 


Republican States like Maine and Vermont have given evidence of a widespread political upheaval. 
А movement of such great importance lo the American people should be clearly understood. Mr. 
Baker here gives a vivid account of the present political situation and of the new leadership. 


NEW party—new in the sense of hav- 

ing new ideals and a new leadership 

—has come into being within the 

last year. Thus far it is inside of 

the Republican party, seeking to control the 

Republican party, which it may or may not 

succeed in doing. The strongest of its leaders 

—save only Roosevelt, who defies classilica- 

tion—are Western men with Western ideals. 

Most of them are from small towns in 

agricultural States; and they are as able a 

group of men, perhaps, as ever appeared at 
one time in American public life. 

Everywhere the old leaders have been 

going down to defeat. The country has 
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set its face forward and will not be 
turned aside. Aldrich, Hale, Cannon, Bur- 
rows, Tawney, Boutelle, and many other sup- 
porters of the old régime have either been 
eliminated entirely or shorn of their power. 
New men and vounger men, with new 
ideals and the virility of new purposes, 
are coming to the front. Such men as 
La Follette and Cummins, who have fought 
a long fight alone, who have been outcast 
rebels and = insurgents, are now coming 
into their own. La Follette won at the re- 
cent Wisconsin primaries by the enormous 
majority in his own party of over 120,000 
votes. Insurgency has ceased to be a mere 
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uprising of ‘guerillas: it Hag Become a great, 
a well-regulated, a self-conscious progres- 
sive movement. Within three weeks after 
this article appears, the fall elections will 
have been held, 
anew Congress 
will have been 
elected; and it 
is safe to say 
that the whole 
aspect of Con- 
gress, both Sen- 
ate and House, 
will have been 
changed. 

It was not 
until last win- 
ter that Insur- 
gency ceased 
to be a revolt 
and became an 
organized re- 
bellion. As 
soon as Con- 
gress convened 
in December 
the Insurgents, 
grown bolder 
than ever be- 
fore—having 
spent the sum- 
mer among 
their own 
thoroughly 
aroused con- 
stituents— 
adopted a new 
and more ag- 
gressive policy. 
During the 
long fight on 
the railroad 
bill, each day, 
as soon as 
the Senate ad- 
journed, or of- 
ten during the 
session itself if 
the occasion 
warranted any 
such action, 
certain black- 
clad Senators might be seen going up the 
corridor of the Capitol toward Clapp’s con- 
venient committee room, or down the stairs 
to La Follette’s office, where many a meet- 
ing was held to discuss ways and means. 
Six Senators were nearly always there— 
the six irreconcilables—La Follette, Cum- 


fight. 


BEVERIDGE OF INDIANA 
If Indiana could elect its Senators by a direct vote of the people 
this fall, Beveridge would have an unprecedented majority; but 
under the present undemocratic system he is having a desperate 


Roosevelt, Cummins, Dolliver, Pinchot, Clapp and other 
Insurgents are speaking for him 


mins, Bristow, Beveridge, Dolliver, and 
Clapp. Often, also, there were present Borah, 
Dixon, Bourne, and Crawford. Or some- 
times they met at dinner or in the evening 
with Bever- 
idge. Thus 
they came to 
know one an- 
other intimate- 
ly; thus they 
planned their 
daily cam- 
paigns, assign- 
ing to each 
man the task 
for which he 
was best fitted. 
The incentive 
for Dolliver's 
great speech 
on the tariff 
grew out of 
these meet- 
ings: and 
Bourne read 
and reread his 
speech on pop- 
ular govern- 
ment in Ore- 
gon to this 
group of his 
associates— 
thespeech that 
has since had 
a wider circu- 
lation (to the 
extent of over 
a million cop- 
ies) than any 
other speech 
delivered in 
the last Con- 
gress. 

A similar 
movement was 
proceeding in 
the House. 
The Insurgent 
group there— 
about twenty- 
five in number 
—led by Mur- 
dock, Lenroot, Madison, Norris, Poindex- 
ter and Cooper, caucused frequently and 
planned the bitter fight which ultimately 
changed the house rules and resulted in 
the practical overthrow of Cannon’s arbi- 
trary power. 

At the same time a really notable group 


LA FOLLETTE 


La Follette, the pioneer Insurgent, is now seeing the fruits of his labor. 


OF 


а і 


- 
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WISCONSIN 


He was renominated at the pri- 


maries in Wisconsin in September by a majority in his own party of over 100,000 


of men, not immediately connected with the 
congressional battles at Washington, was 
also contributing to the enthusiasm of the 
movement. Gifford Pinchot, revolting from 
the control of a reactionary administration, 
had gone to the people with his policies of 
conservation; Judge Lindsey was writing and 
speaking with great effectiveness, and James 
R. Garfield made a determined stand for 
progressive measures in Ohio. To the efforts 
of such men as these must be added the work 
of Louis D. Brandeis, in his conduct of the 
Ballinger inquiry, the stand of courageous 
young Glavis, and later the campaigns of such 
men as Stubbs in Kansas, Johnson and Kent 
in California, Bass in New Hampshire. And 


this fall Roosevelt’s tour through the Middle 
West, with his great speeches at Ossawato- 
mie and St. Paul, have done much to clarify 
and strengthen the progressive movement. 

One other element must also be considered 
—the fight made by a group of earnest and 
powerful magazines and newspapers which 
have spread the new ideals and supported the 
new leaders. Without this assistance public 
opinion would never have changed as rapidly 
as it has. 

Few people even to-day know how closely 
all these men are working together or how 
well they understand one another. They all 
agree to-day on one platform; they support 
the same principles, and although they are 

c 
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all men of strong convictions, all, indeed, 
ambitious men, the manner in which they 
are working together, assisting one another, 
gives evidence of the largeness and sincerity 
of the faith which animates them. 

“Why,” ex- 
claimed old 
Senator Platt 
one day to the 
man who sat 
beside him in 
the Senate, as 
they listened 
to the speech 
of one of the 
Insurgents, 
"these men 
actually be- 
lieve in some- 
thing!" 

It is even 
breaking 
through the 
crust of cyn- 
icism and sel- 
fishness of the 
old political 
leaders that a 
new moral 
force is abroad 
in the land. 

Three of the 
Insurgent Sen- 
ators, Bever- 
idge, La Fol- 
letteandClapp, 
are to stand 
for reelection 
this winter. An 
especially bit- 
ter fight — the 
"bloody angle 
of the battle," 
as Beveridge 
himself callsit, 
has developed in Indiana. Accordingly the 
other leaders—Dolliver, Cummins and Clapp, 
as well as Roosevelt and Garfield—are this fall 
speaking in Indiana to help Beveridge. Bris- 
tow, Bourne, Clapp, Judge Lindsey, Heney 
and others, have been in Wisconsin helping 
La Follette, and several of them have assisted 
Clapp. Nor is this all. Pinchot went to 
California to speak for the Insurgent candi- 
dacies of Hiram Johnson and William Kent, 
and to Minnesota to speak against Tawney, 
and Murdock and Heney have been in 
Washington helping Poindexter. Murdock 
has even invaded New Jersey to help Fowler; 


Senator Bristow. 


BRISTOW OF KANSAS 
No man better personifies the Insurgent spirit of. Kansas than 


He has been described as a combination of the 
“intensity of John Brown of Ossawatomie and the shrewdness of 
Vidocq, the French detective ” 


and Madison and Lenroot have spoken at 
Minneapolis against the return of Nye. The 
action of Roosevelt at Chicago in refusing to 
sit at the same table with the discredited 
Senator Lorimer was a powerful blow at the 
Old Republi- 
canism by the 
New Republi- 
canism. Roose- 
velt and Lori- 
mer do not and 
cannot belong 
in the same 
party. It is 
thus beginning 
to be a clear 
‘fight all along 
the line. 

In many re- 
spects this 
groupof states- 
men is the 
most note- 
worthy ever 
developed 
in this coun- 
try. We are 
too near yet to 
appreciate 
fully what 
masterful, sin- 
cere and cour- 
ageous men 
they are. They 
are working to- 
day against 
heavy odds, in 
the heat and 
dust of the 
battle, very 
much as a sim- 
ilar group of 
notabe men 
led the pro- 
gressive forces 
just before the Civil War—such men as Lin- 
coln, Seward, Stanton, Greeley, Sumner, Phil- 
lips and Beecher. La Follette has been as bold 
a fighter as Sumner; Judge Lindsey, though 
in a far different way, as effective a preacher 
as Phillips or Beecher, and for sheer intellec- 
tual ability, Cummins to-day surpasses either 
Seward or Stanton. As for Roosevelt, what- 
ever one’s opinion of him may be, he is to 
be compared as a leader of the American peo- 
ple with Lincoln and Washington. 

The group in Congress is notable in many 
ways. Though the Senate in recent years has 
won the name of ‘millionaires’ club,” not 
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one of the six Insurgent Senators is a rich 
man. All of them, I think without excep- 
tion, are living on their none too generous 
salaries supplemented with what they can 
add by lecturing and writing. The same thing 
is true of every 
Insurgent 
in the House, 
with one pos- 
sible excep- 
tion. Even 
Roosevelt has 
to work for his 
living. All of 
the Insurgents 
in both houses 
are peculiarly 
men of the peo- 
ple, most of 
them of hum- 
ble origin, self- 
made in the 
best sense, 
with a deep 
knowledge of 
the intimate 
life and prob- 
lems of com- 
mon people. 
Cummins, for 
instance, was 
one of a large 
family of chil- 
dren. His fa- 
ther was a car- 
penter, and 
Cummins him- 
self learned 
the carpen- 
ter’s trade and 
worked at it 
for several 
years. He was 
for a time a 
railroad ex- 
press messenger, then a railroad surveyor. He 
made his way upward by dint of determination 
and hard work. After studying law in Chi- 
cago he came to be the foremost lawyer in 
Iowa. La Follette was a farmer’s boy whose 
father died when he was fourteen years old, 
leaving his mother a widow with four chil- 
dren. He became head of the family and 
worked on the farm until he was nineteen: and 
after that not only worked his way through 
the university, but supported his father’s 
family while he was doing it. Dolliver's 
father was an itinerant Methodist minister 
preaching before the War against slavery 


CLAPP OF 
Renominated as a Progressive, Clapp is practically certain of re- 


election in Minnesota. 
force as a speaker, he has 


A man of sound sense and primitive 


Progressives 
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(in Virginia of all places!) taking for his text, 
“Thou shalt not steal."  Dolliyer himself 
made his own way, earned his own schooling, 
became a country teacher, and finally a law- 
yer. Bristow was trained in a country print- 
ing office, and 
Clapp was 
born on a Wis- 
consin farm, 
worked on a 
river steam- 
boat and came 
up in a coun- 
try law office. 
Beveridge met 
the most des- 
perate obsta- 
cles. Born on 
a farm, he was 
doing a man's 
work in a log- 
ging camp be- 
fore he was 
fourteen 
years old. He 
worked his way 
through col- 
lege, taking al- 
most enough 
prizes for ora- 
tory to pay for 
two years of 
the course, 
and came out 
broken in 
health. 
Manya man 
drops comfort- 
ably into Con- 
gress and is 
never heard 
from again. 
The ease and 
social delights 
of Washington 
sap his energies. Of late years also, the Sen- 
ate has been looked upon as an honorable 
place of retirement for old gentlemen who have 
made money in business and wish to enjoy 
a comfortable and distinguished old age. 
But the Insurgents almost without exception 
are hard workers, succeeding by the ancient 
and honorable method of burning midnight 
oil and by sacrificing many of the pleasanter 
features of public life. I have myself seen, at 
close range, how some of these men worked 
during the tariff and railroad fights to pre- 
pare themselves for the debates of the Senate 
and House. La Follette can “toil terribly,” 
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CUMMINS OF IOWA 
One of the great legal minds of ‘the country, Cummins has taken the people 
He bore the brunt of the railroad debate in the last Congress, and 
is daily becoming a greater power in national politics 


for his client. 


and there were times when Bristow, after the 
Senate adjourned, worked until long after 
midnight, to arise at five or six o’clock in the 
morning and work until the Senate sat again. 
The work which Dolliver gave to the tariff 
question and Cummins to the railroad bill 
was enormous. 

All these great economic problems of the 
trusts, the currency, the railroads, the tariff— 
with the fundamental principles underlying 
them—have crowded swiftly in recent years 
upon legislative bodies already overloaded 
with routine affairs, appropriations, and local 
demands. Few men, and especially few men 
beyond fifty years old, as many of these men 
are, possess the courage of toil to become ex- 


perts in these new 
questions. It is far 
easier—and far 
more profitable — 
to accept the ready 
secret help of the 
special interests 
which are to be 
benefited by the 
legislation pro- 
posed. Dolliver 
showed by deadly 
parallel columns 
how Aldrich and 
his committee of 
“languid disci- 
ples," as he called 
them, accepted al- 
most verbatim par- 
agraphs for the 
tariff bill drawn by 
the protected in- 
terests of New Eng- 
land. The railroad 
interests were al- 
ways at the elbows 
of their friends in 
the Senate and 
House with expert 
assistance, with 
unlimited statis- 
tics, with the high- 
est paid legal ad- 
vice. 

It can be imag- 
ined, then, how a 
man who would 
espouse the cause of 
the people against 
the powers of 
wealth and privi- 
lege must toil to 
prepare himself. 
He must not only meet the opposing Sena- 
tors, strongly entrenched in their old organ- 
izations, but he must go against a regiment 
of experts in the lobbies. And what knowl- 
edge he gets, he must get for himself. 

In a very real sense these men—these In- 
surgents of both Houses—have been revolu- 
tionizing the whole system of our national 
legislation. They have been throwing off, as 
in the House, the old Czarlike domination 
of a ring of leaders. They have been letting 
light and air into formerly dark committee 
rooms, and they are even changing the style 
of oratory. A notable new sort of public 
speaking—or virile truth-telling, of fact- 
giving, of light-bringing, is succeeding the old 
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oratory of easy 
generalization. No 
one who attended 
the recent sessions 
of Congress could 
have failed to see 
at what a disad- 
vantage were the 
old-type debaters 
with their hazy 
generalizations on 
the advantages of 
a protective tariff 
and t he greatness 
of the country 
against the ham- 
mering definiteness 
of the new orators 
who talked of the 
specific duties on 
rubber boots, and 
brought in samples 
of cotton cloth to 
show what the cot- 
ton schedule really 
meant. The new 
oratory is new be- 
cause it is simple: 
it can be under- 
stood by every- 
body. 

People who were 
in Washington at 
the time can never 
forget the impres- 
sion which La Fol- 
lette made when he 
first entered the 
Senate fresh from 
his volcanic cam- 
paigns in Wiscon- 
sin. Nothing in 
years had so 
shocked and disturbed the ancient serenity of 
the upper House. It had become a gentlemen’s 
club representing the big money interests of 
the country; and if any member believed 
anything deeply he carefully hid it under the 
mask of senatorial decorum. But here was 
a young man who believed passionately what 
he was talking about; and worse still than 
that, he knew to the uttermost all the secret 
springs of actions which underlay the delib- 
erations of this august body. He knew as 
much, if not more, about railroads than the 
railroad experts, for he had for years fought 
the domination of the railroad corporations 
in Wisconsin, and he knew the problem from 
the point of view of the people. He told 
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DOLLIVER OF IOWA 


“ For downright mastery of all the arts of the new oratory no man in our public 
life to-day excels Dolliver of Iowa. 
Dolliver spoke Aldrich fled to the lobbies ” 


It came to pass finally that when 


aloud in the Senate facts that had hitherto 
been whispered only behind the discreet 
doors of committee rooms. It was like a 
douche of cold water—this bold truth-telling 
—and the old, rich, corporation-controlled 
Senators had no stomach for it. 

It will be well remembered how the Senate 
tried to ostracize this bumptious Westerner, 
how when he spoke they left their seats, how 
they put him on obscure committees; but 
how, in spite of it all, they could not cover 
up the facts he had to give nor prevent the 
echoing of his voice far beyond the confines of 
that club of millionaires. It was the new life 
breaking in through the crust of the old! 
They used the only weapon they had—ostra- 
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cism and petty annoyance—for they could 
not then and they cannot now meet La Fol- 
lette or Beveridge or Cummins or Dolliver or 
others of the new group upon the basis of a 
square presentation of the facts. 

'To an outside observer the fight last winter 
in Congress was most significant. All the 
virility and most of the talent lay with this 
Progressive group. The response of Aldrich, 
Hale, Elkins, Lodge, Smoot, even Root, and 
others of the old group against the powerful 
oratory of Dolliver and Cummins, was inef- 
fective. All the old guard could do was to 
pull wires, marshal their “languid disciples" 
and vote. They could not answer the argu- 
ments. Ithink there was never in our history 
a fiction more thoroughly exploded than the 
fiction called Aldrich. Everyone had im- 
puted to Aldrich an almost supernatural 
sagacity. The Insurgents themselves dreaded 
him: but under the fire of Dolliver, Cummins, 
Beveridge and La Follette, he exploded, 
dricd up, and blew away. 

For downright mastery, indeed, of all the 
arts of the new oratory no man in our public 
lile to-day excels Dolliver of Iowa. For years 
Dolliver has been in public life. He is a large- 
natured man of rather indolent mentality. 
For years he was willing to be a follower of 
Allison and the group that ruled the party: 
and it is only within the last two years that he 
has begun to awaken. There are natures 
which require a powerful incentive—“a burr 
under the tail" they say in Iowa—to drive 
them to great action. Clapp of Minnesota 
Is another such man: while Beveridge, Cum- 
mins, La Follette and Bristow are of the 
high-strung sort who must always be in 
action. 

To Dolliver life itself—all sorts of life—is 
full of interest. I spent a day with him rc- 
cently in Iowa, and it wasa day of pleasant 
things. His is the sort of mind that loves to 
play with every passing interest—to hold it 
up and embroider it with the pleasing fancies 
and humors of a reflective mind. In a day 
when the art of good talk is almost lost Dol- 
liver is one of the most fascinating of talkers. 

I suspect that Bristow, with his intense 
nature, is never quite sure whether he has 
had any breakfast or not, and I should be 
surprised if Cummins’ mind, perfectly lubri- 
cated, ever strayed far from the serious mat- 
ters of the day, but Dolliver, with lively en- 
joyment of the life around him, carries а 
pocketful of hazel nuts to feed the squirrels 
among his trees, and will stop in the midst of 
the most serious political discussion to devel- 
op with a humorous relish the eccentricities 
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of temperament of some old farmer we have 
met. And yet underneath, not often rufiled, 
flows a powerful current of serious purpose. 
If that current could often be stirred to its 
depths—as it was during his speeches in the 
last Congress—one feels how large a place 
Dolliver might occupy in the new movement. 

Dolliver refused to take Aldrich seriously. 
He played with him. He tossed him up and 
twisted him about. Once begin to laugh 
at a sham and, whiff! it vanishes in thin 
air. Read Dolliver's speeches and see with 
what mock respect he treats the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, at the same time 
showing with irresistible irony how his as- 
sumed knowledge of the tariff is taken in 
undigested lumps from the experts of the 
protected interests of the East.  Dolliver 
said on the floor of the Senate: “I used to 
have an almost superstitious awe of the 
encyclopedic character of his (Mr. Aldrich's) 
information about these matters," and told 


. how he had been shocked to discover, in the 


course of the debate, that Aldrich had never 
even read the estimated revenue book which 
his committee had issued! 

Dolliver's colloquy with Aldrich over the 
reasons why rubber boots should have been 
placed in the woolen schedule is worthy of 
long remembrance as an example of ironical 
debate. 

“We see," said Dolliver, “the fine vaude- 
ville sketch of a pair of rubber boots being 
solemnly weighed up in the custom houses of 
the United States and assessed at forty-four 
cents a pound and sixty per cent. ad valorem 
as wearing apparel composed in whole or in 
part of wool!” 

It came to pass finally that when Dolliver 
spoke Aldrich would leave his chair and fly 
to the lobbies. I find this amusing passage 
in the Congressional. Record—showing how 
Aldrich was once detained in spite of himself: 


, 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, take another mat- 
ter. I am as anxious to honor the Senator 
from Rhode Island as any man in this cham- 
ber. "Thirty vears ago, in Rhode Island and 
everywhere, I carried in my satchel his speech- 
es upon the tariff question and recited his 
statistics with a certain confidence, which, I 
confess, without any fault of my own, has 
gradually slipped away from my mind. 

I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will 
remain here for a few minutes. 

MR. ALDRICH. Гат engaged elsewhere. 

Мк. DOLLIVER. I want to engage vou 
here 

MR. ALDRICH. All right. 
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SENATOR BOURNE OF OREGON 
Bourne’s speech in the Senate on popular government has had a wider circulation—to the 
extent of over a million copies—than any other speech delivered in the last Congress 


In the same way Dolliver’s humorous fly- 
ing phrases, struck out in the heat of debate, 
have become the common coinage of story 
tellers throughout the country. His charac- 
terization of Taft as “а good-humored person 
surrounded by men who know exactly what 
they want"—has stuck like a Connecticut 
burr. And if I have heard his story of the 
two great hoaxes of recent history once re- 
peated I have heard it a hundred times. 

“The past year," said Senator Dolliver on 
the floor of the Senate, “witnessed two events 
of unusual interest—the discovery of the 
North Pole by Doctor Cook, and the revi- 
sion of the tariff downward by the Senator 
from Rhode Island [laughter]|—each in its 
way a unique hoax, and both promptly pre- 
sented to the favorable notice of the public 
by the highest official congratulations." 

Rarely has a livelier campaign been fought 
than that of last winter. Cummins, with 
his great legal mind, turning Taft’s railroad 
bill inside out; Bristow, whom one of his 


friends has described as a combination of the 
“intensity of John Brown of Ossawatomie 
and the shrewdness of Vidocq, the French de- 
tective"; Beveridge with his long experience 
in the Senate, his tactical skill, his keen sense 
of the psychological moment, his readiness 
as a debater; Clapp, with his sound sense and 
his primitive force as a speaker—all these 
played their part. And there were others 
also who took part in the fighting—Bourne 
and Borah, Crawford and Dixon, and the 
whole group of House Insurgents. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Taft and his 
administration, eager to seize upon the good- 
will of the people, which they felt to be slip- 
ping from them, that as soon as Congress 
adjourned they should herald the passage of 
the new railroad law as a great Taft triumph. 
But let anyone who is interested take up the 
Taft-Wickersham bill as introduced in Con- 
gress (with the extraordinary and unprece- 
dented demand that it be passed without 
change) and carefully compare it section 
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Progressive Republicans associated in the public mind with the struggle against 
special interests 


by section with the law as finally enacted, 
and it will be seen how far—how very, very 
far—Taft was from getting the legislation 
that he advocated. If Taft’s bill, drawn 
after many conferences with railroad presi- 
dents, had passed, it would have given the peo- 
ple not more, but less power over the great 
railroad corporations. It would have done 
for the railroads just what the Payne-Aldrich 
bill did for the protected special interests; it 
would have been a “revision upward." It 
was only after the bitterest sort of a fight on 
the part of the Insurgents that most of the 
obnoxious features of the bill were elim- 
inated. And in future sessions of Congress, 
when they are stronger, the progressives will 
be able not only to prevent the incorporation 
of harmful measures in the railroad bills pre- 
sented but will enact really progressive legis- 
lation for the control of transportation in this 
country—legislation now much needed. 

The spectacle of Taft and his friends eagerly 
seeking credit for railroad legislation so dif- 
ferent from their own original measure as to 
be scarcely recognizable is hardly less absurd 
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than that of Taft unnecessarily assuming the 
credit for the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill passed 
by the reactionaries in violation of the party 
pledges. 

All these things are coming to be more and 
more clearly understood by the people. The 
Insurgent leadership is coming to be more 
and more trusted. Witness the indisputable 
evidences of the overturn in Iowa, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, New Hampshire, California and 
even Michigan; read the Indiana platform; 
observe the third party revolt in rock-ribbed 
Pennsylvania. To-day Insurgency is not 
irregular in Iowa and Kansas, but regular. 
Cummins is the regular Republican leader of 
Iowa. In Indiana Beveridge is the real leader 
of the party, and the old organization men— 
Watson, Hemenway, and ex-Governor Dur- 
bin—who have so long cried for party regu- 
larity, are now not only refusing to support 
Beveridge but are bitterly opposing him. In 
Illinois, where Governor Deneen has been 
making courageous speeches, the old ma- 
chine Republicans had so little respect for 
party regularity that they formed an alli- 
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ance with the old Democratic bosses and sent 
such a man as Lorimer to the Senate from 
the State of Abraham Lincoln. And in New 
York, Roosevelt and the progressive group 
now control the party. 

These progressives have been succeeding in 
spite of the most powerful opposition. Most 
of the great newspapers have been against 
them. The Taft administration is wholly 
against them. Taft neither seesnor consults 
with any member of the powerful progressive 
wing of his own party. His advisers are 
nearly all reactionaries, and although he has 
made recently some most excellent appoint- 
ments, as of Hughes to the Supreme bench, 
of Professor Holmes to the head of the new 
Bureau of Mines, he gives little aid or com- 
fort to the fighters of the Middle West. 

I have thus endeavored to give an idea of 
the new leadership. Some of the most im- 
portant of the leaders, indeed, I have not 
been able to speak of fully here—the House 
group, Garfield, Pinchot and others—nor 
shall I here attempt to consider fully the new 
place which Roosevelt is making for himself 
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HIRAM JOHNSON 
In the hottest campaign that California ever saw, Hiram Johnson was nominated for Governor and 
William Kent for Congress by the progressive wing of the Republican party 


in this country. That his Western trip was of 
the profoundest moment, politically, in this 
country no one can for a moment doubt. I 
heard him speak twice in St. Paul and I vis- 
ited several places in the West, both before 
and after he had been there. There can be 
no two opinions about the results of his cam- 
paign. The people are almost solidly with 
him. He not only confirmed his former hold 
upon the West, but he exceeded even the ex- 
pectations of his friends; he undoubtedly 
increased his following. Even those who are 
fearful of Roosevelt’s ambition—and among 
thinking people they are not few—even they 
cannot deny the extraordinary hold which he 
has upon the masses of the people. At St. 
Paul I met many delegates from Southern 
States, and almost to a man they were for 
Roosevelt above any other national leader. 
One of the strongest Roosevelt speeches I 
heard was made by ex-Governor Blanchard 
of Louisiana. Several Southerners told me 
they were ‘Roosevelt Democrats.” And 
everywhere, among all sorts of people, I heard 
talk of Roosevelt as a presidential candidate 
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їп 1012. I heard it in places at which he was 
expected to speak, and I heard it in the same 
places, expressed with redoubled enthusiasm, 
after he had spoken. 

Roosevelt himself has changed since he 
came back from Af- | 
rica. In past years 
I have heard him 
speak many times, 
on many subjects, 
but I found myself 
with new impres- 
sions after I heard 
his address at the 
State Fair in St. 
Paul In the first 
place it was a most 
remarkable audi- 
ence, upward of 
50,000 people sitting 
in the vast grand 
stand and bleachers, 
or standing spread 
out over acres of 
space in the wide 
areas of the field in 
front. The vast, so- 
norous, deep-voiced 
shout of that audi- 
ence as Roosevelt 
stood out upon the 
platform I shall not 
soon forget. I stood 
just below the speak- 
er's stand where I 
could look up into 
Roosevelt'sface. He 
is browner and healthier, more vigorous- 
looking, than I ever saw him before. He 
gave one a sense of enormous reserve vi- 
tality, expressed in the knotty strength of 
his hands, his muscular jaw, the stout vigor 
of his chest and shoulders,—reserve vitality 
which overflows in the evident joy which 
every feature of such an occasion so plainly 
gives him. A more splendid physical be- 
ing, radiating more of the sheer joy of liv- 
ing and fighting, I have never known. He 
seemed to me somehow to have ripened and 
hardened, and great as has always been 
his confidence in himself, he seemed to have 
acquired an added power, an added solidity, 
an added assurance of position. In part, no 
doubt, it was due to the contagion of enthu- 
siasm radiated by such an eye-filling audience 
with its deep-voiced approval—but I have 
never in my life received quite such an 
impression of individual human power as 
Roosevelt presented as he played upon the 
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emotions of that vast concourse of people. 
It was not oratory; it seemed literally a pro- 
jected personality. All the old moralities 
were there, but hardened into riper epigrams, 
and shot out, yes, exploded, like bullets. 
One could see them 
strike—upon the up- 
turned, eager faces 
of those crowded 
thousands. It wasa 
sight to stir the soul 
of men; it was a 
sight also which 
made the thoughtful 
observer scarcely less 
fearful than admir- 
ing. Few men in his- 
tory—very, very 
few—have ever at- 
tained, during their 
lifetime, such a 
power over multi- 
tudes of their fellow 
men as Roosevelt to- 
day possesses; and 
none in all history, 
perhaps, has had 
such power without 
the place or name of 
power. None has 
had such a following 
of enlightened peo- 
ple. It causes one to 
inquire, not without 
anxiety, if Roosevelt 
himself is great 
enough, unselfish 
enough, to use that power not for his own 
ends, but for the people—for the best in- 
terests of a people who are struggling not 
merely for good government, but for that 
thoughtful self-control which is and must be 
the basis of any true democracy. It is the 
prime test of a democracy, not that it gets 
itself well governed, but that within itself it 
generates a spirit of self-control and of co- 
operative purpose which makes it a living 
thing. A government which is dependent on 
any one man, no matter how glorious that 
man may be, is no democracy. One could not 
help thinking at St. Paul, that it must be 
a very great man, indeed, who could hear the 
plaudits of such an audience, crying “ Roose- 
velt! Roosevelt! Roosevelt!" and still keep 
a clear vision, a humorous humility, an un- 
selfish soul. 

And yet the movement has now grown so 
vast, so purposeful, it is so essentially a moral 
growth, that it is greater than any man or 
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men. It is so great that it will roll straight 
over Roosevelt or any man or men who try 
to interrupt or deflect it. It was not, after 
all, the West that went to Roosevelt, no 
more in policies than in actual physical pres- 
ence; it was, Roosevelt who came to the 
West. Roosevelt is powerful because he 
voices what we, you and I, the common peo- 
ple, are now thinking and feeling. He is a 
great leader because he is a great follower. 

A most remarkable movement is this. 
Last winter a *standpatter" from Iowa told 
Senator Clapp that the Insurgents couldn't 
do anything in Iowa while pork was selling 
at $11 a hundred. “We’ll come out and dis- 
cuss that matter later with you," said Sen- 
ator Clapp. 

It is strange, indeed, how little the so-called 
standpatters appreciate the real depth and 
seriousness of this movement, This is no 
"hunger strike." This is the revolt of a 
prosperous and happy people—richer than 
they ever were before—people who are riding 
in automobiles and living better than any 
people ever lived before. It is the well- 
considered, determined moral revolt of an 
intelligent and liberty-loving people. And he 
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A leader of the new third-party movement in Penn- 
sylvania, a true exponent of the moral vote of 
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who will not or cannot see the signs in the 
skies is blind indeed. 

Movements may be gauged by the atti- 
tude of the half-believers—all that crowd 
of timid souls which awaits the crushing 
argument of success. In the Middle West 
at least, the half believers are now in full 
cry after the new leadership, some of them 
even claiming that the new views are ex- 
actly what they have always entertained and 
earnestly supported. Of a truth the old 
mottoes are disappearing into the limbo of 
discarded beliefs, and old leaders are yield- 
ing to the energetic elbowing of a new 
generation. In short, the progressive move- 
ment has found itself. 

The new leaders believe in the people, and 
the standpatters do not believe in the people 
—and that is all the difference that ever 
exists between a democratic leadership and an 
aristocratic leadership. 

Now, the Insurgents are as certainly going 
to win in their fight for a more democratic 
government as the sun is sure to set to-night. 
The spread of the direct primary system, of 
direct legislation, of the commission form of 
government in cities, of the short ballot and 
so on, gives assurance of that fact. The 
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people are really going to rule this country: 
and they are going to do it very soon. 

'The fight so far has been bitter enough, but 
compared with the fight which is to come it is 
a mere skirmish. Having that control of the 
party, or of a party, which they are now 
sceking and will get, what will the progres- 
sives do? The great questions—the economic 
questions—have hardly been met. There 
has been as yet little real grappling with the 
power of combined money and of private 
monopoly. Little tentative love-taps have 
indeed been administered, but the real 
rulers of America to-day are not the politicians 
but the financiers — because they control the 
daily subsistence and the means of transpor- 
tation and communication of the nation. 

Previous to the Civil War the first prob- 
lem which arose was political—the reorgan- 
ization of parties, the control of the govern- 
ment, the problem of the right of a state to 
secede; the real, underlying, economic prob- 
lem of slavery was not fully met until two 
years after the war began, when Lincoln 
freed the slaves. And when we have got our 
political problems settled at the present time, 
we have only just begun the real conflict— 
upon the economic problems involved. 
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Some radicals there are who are dis- 
posed to storm at the present progressive 
leaders because they do not take a more 
advanced or radical stand upon economic 
questions. So they attacked Lincoln before 
the war. But this is a false view to take. 
The only honest question we can ask of a 
political leader is this: 

“Are you in favor of a real people's gov- 
ernment?” 

If he believes honestly in democracy and 
shows by his acts that his deeds are as valid 
as his.words, he can be trusted. For when 
he has helped to place the people in control 
of their own government, he can be trusted, 
if he is a genuine democrat, to do as the 
people wish in regard to trusts, monopolies, 
railroads, land, currency. If the people, for 
example, want public ownership of railroads, 
that is what he must work for; but if, after 
a thorough discussion of that subject, in which 
the leader must play his own large part, they 
do not want public ownership, no argument 
of the theorist should convince him. The 
only safe guide, finally, is the wisdom of the 
people: and it is the chief virtue of these new 
leaders that they are willing to trust the 
people. 


“THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S” 
A NEW SERIES OF ARTICLES 


OR some time this magazine has been considering the problem presented by the great 


tax-tangle in the United States. 


judgment. 


We began an investigation undeterred by the pre- 
vailing idea that the subject is only fit for experts, and the result has justified our 
The work was intrusted to Mr. Albert Jay Nock, who has succeeded not 


only in clearing and illuminating the subject to our satisfaction, but also in producing a primer- 
Like, straightforward, comprehensive and attractive story for our readers. Our experience has 
confirmed our long-standing belief that absence of prejudice, independence of preconceived theory, 
and faithful, open-eved reporting will make any story of far-reaching Auman interest rise clear 
af all apparent complications and tell itself in a way to compel attention and reflection. 


Ше are now ready to publish that part of the work which deals with the taxation of 


personal property, and the first installment will be out in next month's issue. Tt is full of 
unpublished facts which present a startling and convincing argument against the personal- 
property tax. Tt is not the old squalid and unprofitable whine about tax-dosdging and tax- 
dodgers, but an objective narrative of circumstances and events that lads up to а wholly fresh 
and highly important practical public issue. 

Yet we admit it is amazing to discover, as this stary incidentally shows, the manner in which 
men and corporations of. great wealth avoid paying their share toward public expenses. The 
whole series contains many true stories and incidents, some af them involving our best-known people. 

The series will appear under the general beading, | The Things that are Caesar's"! and 
the first three parts bear the following suggestive titles: 

I А Тах оп Ignorance and Honesty. II The Tribute of the Corporations. 
II Putting on the Screws. 
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CHAPTER I , 


HEN Mary Lennox was sent 
to Misselthwaite Manor to 
live with her uncle everybody 
said she was the most dis- 
agreeable-looking child ever 
seen. It was true too. She 


little thin body, thin light 
hair and a sour expression. 
The hair was yellow, and 
her face was yellow because 
she had been born in India 
and had always been ill in one way or an- 
other. Her father had held a position under 
the English Government and had always 
been busy and ill himself, and her mother 
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had a little thin face and a 
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had been a great beauty who cared only 
to go to parties and amuse herself with gay 
people. She had not wanted a little girl at 
all, and when Mary was born she handed her 
over to the care of an Ayah, who was made to 
understand that if she wished to please the 
Mem Sahib she must keep the child out of 
sight as much as possible. So when she was 
a sickly, fretful, ugly little baby she was kept 
out of the way, and when she became a 
sickly, fretful, toddling thing she was kept out 
of the way also. She never remembered seeing 
familiarly anything but the dark faces of her 
Ayah and the other native servants, and as 
they always obeyed her and gave her her own 
way in everything, because the Mem Sahib 
would be angry if she was disturbed by her 
crying, by the time she was six vears old she 
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was as tyrannical and selfish a little pig as 
ever lived. The young English governess who 
came to teach her to read aad write disliked 
her so much that she gave up her place in three 
months, and when other governesses came to 
try to fill it they always went away in a shorter 
time than the first one. So if Mary had not 
chosen to really want to know how to read 
books she would never have learned her letters 
at all. 

One frightfully hot morning, when she was 
about nine years old, she awakencd feeling very 
cross, and she became crosser still when she 
saw that the servant who stood by her bedside 
was not her Ayah. 

“Why did you come?” she anid to the 
strange woman. “І will not let you stay. 
Send my Ayah to me.” 

The woman looked frightened, but she only 
stammered that the Ayah could not come; 
and when Mary threw hersglf into a passion 
and beat and kicked her, she looked only more 
frightened and repeated that it was not possible 
for the Ayah to come to Missie Sahib. 

There was something mysterious in the air 
that morning. Nothing was done in its regular 
order and several of the native servants seemed 
missing, while those whom Mary saw slunk or 
hurried about with ashy and scared faces. But 
no one would tell her anything and her Ayah 
did not come. She was actually left alone as 
the morning went on, and at last she wandered 
out into the garden and began to play by her- 
self under a tree near the veranda. She pre- 
tended that she was making a flower-bed, and 
she stuck big scarlet hibiscus blossoms into 
little heaps of earth, all the time growing more 
and more angry and muttering to herself the 
things she would say and the names she would 
call Saidie when she returned. 

"Pig! Pig! Daughter of Pigs!” she said, 
because to call a native a pig is the worst insult 
of all. 

She was grinding ег teeth and saying this 
over and over again when she heard her 
mother come out on the veranda with some 
one. She was with a fair young man and they 
stood talking together in low strange voices. 
Mary knew the fair young man who looked 
like a boy. She had heard that he was a very 
young officer who had just come from Eng- 
land. Thechild stared at him, but she stared 
most at her mother. She always did this when 
she had a chance to see her, because the Mem 
Sahib—Mary used to call her that oftener than 
anything else—was such a tall, slim, pretty per- 
son and wore such lovely clothes. Her hair 
was like curly silk and she had a delicate little 
nose which seemed to be disdaining things, 
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and she had large laughing eyes. All her 
clothes were thin and floating, and Marv said 
they were ‘‘full of lace." They looked fuller 
of lace than ever this morning, but her eves 
were not laughing at all. They were large and 
Scared and lifted imploringly to the fair boy 
officer's face. 

“Is it so very bad? 
her say. 

“Awfully,” the young man answered in a 
trembling voice. “Awfully, Mrs. Lennox. 
You ought to have gone to the hills two wecks 
ago. » 

"The Mem Sahib w rung her hands. 
“Oh, I know I ought!" she cried. 
stayed to go to that silly dinner party. 

a fool I was!” 

At that very moment such a loud sound of 
wailing broke out from the servants’ quarters 
that she clutched the young man's arm, and 


Oh, is it?" Mary heard 


“I only 
What 


Mary stood shivering from head to foot. The 
wailing grew wilder and wilder. 
“What is it? What is it?” Mrs. Lennox 


gasped. 

“Some one has died,” answered the boy 
officer. “You did not say it had broken out 
among your servants." 

“I did not know!” the Mem Sahib cried. 
“Come with me! Come with те!” and she 
turned and ran into the house. 

After that appalling things happened, and 
the mysteriousness of the morning was ex- 
plained to Mary. The cholera had broken out 
in its most fatal form and people were dying 
like flies. The Avah had been taken ill in the 
night, and it was because she had just died that 
the servants had wailed in the huts. Before 
the next day three other servants were dead 
and others had run away in terror. There was 
panic on every side, and dying people in all the 
bungalows. 

During the confusion and bewilderment of 
the second day Mary hid herself in the nurs- 
ery and was forgotten by everyone. Nobody 
thought of her, nobody wanted her, and 
strange things happened of which she knew 
nothing. Mary alternately cried and slept 
through the hours. She only knew that people 
were ill and that she heard mysterious and 
frightening sounds. Once she crept into the 
dining-room and found it emptv, though a 
partly finished meal was on the table and 
chairs and plates looked as if they had been 
hastily pushed back when the diners rose sud- 
denly for some reason. The child ate some 
fruit and biscuits, and being thirsty she drank 
a glass of wine which stood nearly filled. It 
was sweet, and she did not know how strong it 
was. Very soon it made her intensely drowsy, 
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and she went back to her nursery and shut her- 
self in again, frightened by cries she heard in 
the huts and by the hurrying sound of feet. 
The wine made her so sleepy that she could 
scarcely keep her eyes open and she lay down 
on her bed and knew nothing more for a long 
time. 


which she slept so heavily, but she was not dis- 
turbed by wails and the sound of things being 
carried in and out of the bungalow. 

When she awakened she lay and stared at 
the wall. The house was perfectly still. She 
had never known it to be so silent before. She 
heard neither voices nor footsteps, and won- 
dered if everybody had got well of the cholera 
and all the trouble was over. She wondered 
also who would take care of her now—her Ayah 
was dead. There would be a new Ayah, and 
perhaps she would know some new stories. 
Mary had been rather tired of theoldones. She 
did not cry because her nurse had died. She 
was not an affectionate child and had never 
cared much for anyone. The noise and hur- 
rying about and wailing over the cholera had 
frightened her, and she had been angry because 
no one seemed to remember.that she was alive. 
Everyone was too panic-stricken to think of 
a little girl no one was fond of. When people 
had the cholera it seemed that they remem- 
bered nothing but themselves. But if every- 
one had got well again, surely some one would 
remember and come to look for her. 

But no one came, and as she lay waiting the 
house seemed to grow more and more silent. 
She heard something rustling on the matting 
and when she looked down she saw a little 
snake sliding along and watching her with eyes 
like jewels. She was not frightened, because 
he was a harmless little thing who would not 
hurt her and he seemed in a hurry to get out 
of the room. He slipped under the door as she 
watched him. 

“How queer and quiet it is,” she said. “It 
sounds as if there was no one in the bungalow 
but me and the snake.” 

Almost the next minute she heard footsteps 
in the compound, and then on the veranda. 
They were men's footsteps, and the men en- 
tered the bungalow and talked in low voices. 
No one went to meet or speak to them and 
they seemed to open doors and look into rooms. 

‘What desolation!” she heard one voice say. 
“That pretty, pretty woman! I suppose the 
child, too. I heard there was a child, though 
no one ever saw her.” 

Mary was standing in the middle of the nurs- 
ery when they opened the door a few minutes 
later. She looked an ugly cross little thing and 


Many things happened during the hours in 
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was frowning because she was beginning to be 
hungry and feel disgracefully neglected. The 
first man who came in was a large officer she 
had once seen talking to her father. He looked 
tired and troubled, but when he saw her he was 
so startled that he almost jumped back. 

“Barney!” he cried out. ‘There is a child 
here! A child alone! In a place like this! 
Mercy on us, who is she!" 

“T am Mary Lennox,” the little girl said, 
drawing herself up stiffly. She thought the 
man was very rude to call her father’s bunga- 
low “А place like this!” “І fell asleep when 
everyone had the cholera and I have only just 
wakened up. Why does nobody come?" 

“It is the child no one ever saw!" exclaimed 
the man, turning to his companion. * She has 
actually been forgotten!” 

W hy was I forgotten ?? Mary said, stamp- 
ing her foot. “Why does nobody come?” 

The young man whose name was Barney 
looked at her very sadly. Mary even thought 
she saw him wink his eyes as if to wink tears 
away 

“Poor little kid!” he said. 
body left to come.” 

It was in that strange and sudden way that 
Mary found out that she had neither father nor 
mother left; that they had died and been car- 
ried,away in the night, and that the few native 
servants who had not died also had left the 
house as quickly as they could get out of it, 
none of them even remembering that there 
was a Missie Sahib. That was why the place 
was so quiet. It was true that there was no 
one in the bungalow but herself and the little 
rustling snake. 


“There is no- 


CHAPTER II 


Mary had liked to look at her mother from 
a distance and she had thought her very pretty, 
but as she knew very little of her she could 
scarcely have been expected to love her or to 
miss her very much when she was gone. She 
did not miss her at all, in fact, and as she 
was a self-absorbed child she gave her entire 
thought to herself, as she had always done. If 
she had been older she would no doubt have 
been very anxious at being left alone in the 
world, but she was very young and as she 
had always been taken care of, she supposed 
she always would be. What she thought was 
that she would like to know if she was going to 


.nice people who would be polite to her and 


give her her own way as her Ayah and the other 
native servants had done. 

She knew that she was not going to stay at 
the English clergyman’s house where she was 
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taken at first. She did not want to stay. The 
English clergyman was poor and he had five 
children nearly all the same age and they wore 
shabby clothes and were always quarreling and 
snatching tovs from each other. Mary hated 
their untidy bungalow and was so disagreeable 
to them that after the first day or two nobody 
would play with her. By the second day they 
had given her a nickname which made her 
furious. 

It was Basil who thought of it first. Basil 
was a little bov with impudent blue cves and 
a turned-up nose and Mary hated him. She 
was plaving by herself under a tree, just as she 
had been plaving the day the cholera broke 
out. She was making heaps of earth and paths 
for a garden and Basil came and stood near to 
watch her. Presently he got rather interested 
and suddenly made a suggestion. 

“Why don't you put a heap of stones there 
and pretend it is a rockery 2 he said. “There 
in the middle," and he leaned over her to point. 

* Go away!” cried Mary. “I don't want 
boys. Go away!” 

For a moment Basil looked angry, and then 
he began to tease. He was always teasing his 
sisters. He danced round and round her and 
made faces and sang and laughed. 


“Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does vour garden grow? 
With silver bells, and cockle shells, 
And marigolds all in a row." 


He sang it until the other children heard and 
laughed, too; and the crosser Mary got, the 
more they sang “Mistress Mary, quite con- 
trary”; and after^that as long as she stayed 
with them they called her ‘Mistress Магу 
Quite Contrary? when they spoke of her to 
each other, and often when they spoke to her. 

** You are going to be sent home,” Basil said 
to her, *at the end of the week. And we're 
glad of it.” 

“І am glad of it, too," answered Магу. 
“Where is home?” 

“She doesn’t know where home is!" said 
Basil with seven-year-old scorn, “It’s Eng- 
land, of course. Our grandmama lives there 
and our sister Mabel was sent to her last year. 
You are not going to your grandmama. You 
have none. You are going to your uncle. His 
name is Mr. Archibald Craven.” 

“Т don’t know anything about him,” 
snapped Mary. 

“I know you don’t,” Basil answered. “You 
don't know anything. Girls never do. І heard 
father and mother talking about him. He lives 
in a great, big, desolate old house in the country 
and no one goes near him. He's so cross he 
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won't let them, and thev wouldn't come if he 
would let them. He's a hunchback, and he's 
horrid.” 

“I don’t F4lieve you,” said Mary; and she 
turned her -ck and stuck her fingers in her 
ears, becaus she would not listen any more. 

But she tk, aght over it a great deal after- 
ward; and when Mrs. Crawford told her that 
night that she; was going to sail away to Eng- 
land in a few days and go to her uncle, Mr. 
Archibald Craven, who lived at Misselthwaite 
Manor, she looked so stony and stubbornly 
uninterested that they did not know what to 
think about her. They tried to be kind to her, 
but she only turned her face away when Mrs. 
Crawford attempted to kiss her, and held 
herself 51у when Mr. Crawford patted her 
shoulder. 

“She is such a plain child," Mrs. Crawford 
said pitvinglv, afterward. “Апа her mother 
was such a pretty creature. She had a very 
pretty manner, too, and Mary has the most 
unattractive ways I ever saw in a child. The 
children call her ‘Mistress Mary Quite Con- 
trary,’ and though it’s naughty of them, one 
can’t help understanding it.” 

“Perhaps if her mother had carried her 
pretty face and her pretty manners oftener 
into the nursery Mary might have learned 
some pretty ways too. It is very sad, now the 
poor beautiful thing is gone, to remember that 
many people never even knew that she had 
a child at all.” 

“T believe she scarcely ever looked at her." 
sighed Mrs. Crawford. “When her Ayah was 
dead there was no one to give a thought to the 
little thing. Think of the servants running 
away and leaving her all alone in that deserted 
bungalow. Colonel McGrew said he nearly 
jumped out of his skin when he opened the 
door and found her standing by herself in the 
middle of the room.” 

Mary made the long voyage to England, 
under the care of an officer’s wife, who was 
taking her children to leave them in a boarding- 
school. She was very much absorbed in her 
own little boy and girl, and was rather glad to 
hand the child over to the woman Mr. Archi- 
bald Craven sent to meet her, in London. The 
woman was his housekeeper at Misselthwaite 
Manor, and her name was Mrs. Medlock. She © 
was a stout woman with very red cheeks and 
sharp black eyes. She wore a very purple 
dress, a black silk mantle with jet fringe on it 
and a black bonnet with purple velvet flowers 
which stuck up and trembled when she moved 
her head. Mary did not like her at all, but as 
she very seldom liked people there was noth- 
ing remarkable in that; besides which it was 
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very evident Mrs. Medlock did not think 
much of her. 

** My word! she’sa plain little piece of goods!” 
she said. “Апа we’d heard tha her mother 
was a beauty. She hasn't hand | much of it 
down, has she, ma'am ?" 

“Perhaps she will improve 3 she grows 
older," the officer's wife said good-naturedlv. 
“If she were not so sallow and Fd a nicer ex- 
pression, her features are rather good. Chil- 
dren alter so much." 

“She'll have to alter a good deal," answered 
Mrs. Medlock. 
to improve children at Misselthwaite—if you 
ask me!” е 

They thought Mary was not listening be- 
cause she was standing a little apart from them 
at the window of the private hotel they had 
gone to. She was watching the passing buses 
and cabs, and people, but she heard quite well 
and was made very curious about her uncle 
and the place he lived іп. What sort of a place 
was it, and what would he be like? What was 
a hunchback? She had never seen опе. Per- 
haps there were none in India. 

Since she had been living in other people's 
houses and had had no Ayah, she had begun 
to feel lonely and to think queer thoughts which 
were new to her. She had begun to wonder 
why she had never seemed to belong to any 
one even when her father and mother had been 


alive. Other children seemed to belong to their — 


fathers and mothers, but she had never seemed 
to really be anyone's little girl. She had had 
servants, and food and clothes, but no one had 
taken any notice of her. She did not know that 
this was because she was a disagreeable child; 
but then, of course, she did not know she was 
disagreeable. She cften thought that other 
people were, but she did not know that she 
was so herself. 

She thought Mrs. Medlock the most dis- 
agreeable person she had ever seen, with her 
common, highly colored face and her common, 
fine bonnet. When the next day they set out 
on their journey to Yorkshire, she walked 
through the station to thé railway carriage 
with her head up and trying to keep as far 
away from her as she could, because she did 
not want to seem to belong to her. It would 
have made her very angry to think people 
imagined she was her little girl. 

But Mrs. Medlock was not in the least dis- 
turbed by her and her thoughts. She was the 
kind of woman who would “stand no nonsense 
from young ones.” At least, that is what she 
would have said if she had been asked. She 
had not wanted to go to London just when her 
sister Maria's daughter was going to be mar- 


“Апа there's nothing likely ` 
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ried, but she had a comfortable, well-paid place 
as housekeeper at Misselthwaite Manor and the 
only way in which she could keep it was to do 
at once what Mr. Archibald Craven told her to 
do. She never dared even to ask a question. 

* Captain Lennox and his wife died of the 
cholera,” Mr. Craven had said in his short, 
cold way. ‘‘Captain Lennox was my wife’s 
brother and I am their daughter’s guardian. 
The child is to be brought here. You must go 
to London and bring her yourself.” 

So she packed her small trunk and made the 
journey. 

Mary sat in her corner of the railway carriage 
and looked plain and fretful. She had nothing 
to read or to look at, and she had folded her 
thin little black-gloved hands in her lap. Her 
black dress made her look yellower than ever, 
and her limp light hair straggled from under 
her black crépe hat. 

“А more marred-looking young one I never 
saw in my life," Mrs. Medlock thought. - 
(Marred is a Yorkshire word and means 
spoiled and pettish.) She had never seen a 
child who sat so still without doing anything; 
and at last she got tired of watching her and 
began to talk in a brisk, hard voice. 

“I suppose I may as well tell you something 
about where you are going to," she said. “Оо 
you know anything about your uncle?" 

“Хо,” said Mary. 

“Never heard your father and mother talk 
about him?” 

* No," said Mary frowning. She frowned 
because she remembered that her father and 
mother had never talked to her about anything 
in particular. Certainly they had never told 
her things. 

* Humph," muttered Mrs. Medlock, staring 
at her queer, unresponsive little face. She did 
not say any more for a few moments and then 
she began again. 

“I suppose you might as well be told some- 
thing—to prepare you. You are going to a 
queer place." 

Mary said nothing at all, and Mrs. Medlock 
looked rather discomfited by her apparent 
indifference, but, after taking a breath, she 
went on. 

“Not but that it’s a grand big place in a 
gloomy wav, and Mr. Craven's proud of it in 
his way—and that’s gloomy enough, too. The 
house is six hundred years old and it’s on the 
edge of the moor, and there’s near a hundred 
rooms in it, though most of them’s shut up 
and locked. And there’s pictures and fine old 
furniture and things that’s been there for ages, 
and there’s a big park round it and gardens 
and trees with branches trailing to the ground 
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—some of them.” She paused and took 
another breath. ‘‘But there's nothing else,” 
she ended suddenly. 

Mary had begun to listen in spite of herself. 
It all sounded so unlike India, and anything 
new rather attracted her. But she did not 
intend to look as if she were interested. That 
was one of her unhappy, disagreeable ways. 
So she sat still. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Medlock. 
you think of it?” 

“Nothing,” she answered. 
ing about such places." 

That made Mrs. Medlock laugh a short sort 
of laugh. 

“Eh!” she said, “but you are like an old 
woman. Don’t you care?” 

“It doesn't matter," said Marv, “whether 
Icare or not." 

“You are right enough there," said Mrs. 
Medlock. “It doesn't. What you're to be 
kept at Misselthwaite Manor for I don't know, 
unless because it's the easiest way. He's not 
going to trouble himself about you, that's sure 
and certain. He never troubles himself about 
no one." 

She stopped herself as if she had just remem- 
bered something in time. 

"He's got a crooked back," she said. 
“That set him wrong. He was a sour young 
man and got no good of all his money and big 
place till he was married." 

Mary's eyes turned toward her in spite of 
her intention not to seem to care. She had 
never thought of the hunchback's being mar- 
ried and she was a trifle surprised. Mrs. Med- 
lock saw this, and as she was a talkative woman 
she continued with more interest. This was 
one way of passing some of the time, at any 
rate. 

“She was a sweet, pretty thing and he'd have 
walked the world over to get her a blade o' 
grass she wanted. Nobody thought she'd 
marry him, but she did, and people said she 
married him for his money. But she didn't — 
she didn’t,” positively. “When she died——" 

Mary gave a little involuntary jump. 

“Oh! did she die!” she exclaimed, quite 
without meaning to. She had just remem- 
bered a French fairy story she had once read 
called “Riquet à la Houppe." It had been 
about a poor hunchback and a beautiful prin- 
cess and it had made her suddenly sorry for 
Mr. Archibald Craven. 

“Yes, she died," Mrs. Medlock answered. 
* And it made him queerer than ever. He 
cares about nobody. He won't see people. 
Most of the time he goes away, and when he 
is at Misselthwaite he shuts himself up in the 


* What do 


“I know noth- 
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West Wing and won’t let anyone but Pitcher 
see him. Pitcher’s an old fellow, but he took 
care of him when he was a child and he 
knows his ways.” 

It sounded like something in a book and it 
did not make Mary feel cheerful. A house with 
a hundred rooms, nearly all shut up and with 
their doors locked—a house on the edge of 
a moor—whatsoever a moor was—sounded 
dreary. A man with a crooked back who shut 
himself up also! She stared out of the window 
with her lips pinched together, and it seemed 


` quite natural that the rain should have begun 


to pour down in gray slanting lines and splash 
and stream down the window-panes. If the 
pretty wife had been alive she might have 
made things cheerful by being something like 
her own mother and by running in and out and 
going to parties as she had done in frocks 
“full of lace.” But she was not there any 
тоге. 

** You needn’t expect to see him, because ten 
to one you won’t,” said Mrs. Medlock. "And 
you mustn't expect that there will be people 
to talk to you. You'll have to play about and 
look after yourself. You'll be told what rooms 
you can go into and what rooms you're to 
keep out of. "There's gardens enough. But 
when you're in the house don't go wandering 
and poking about. Mr. Craven won't have it." 

“I shall not want to go poking about," said 
sour little Mary; and just as suddenly as she 
had begun to be rather sorry for Mr. Archibald 
Craven she began to cease to be sorry and to 
think he was unpleasant enough to deserve all 
that had happened to him. 

And she turned her face toward the stream- 
ing panes of the window of the railway carriage 
and gazed out at the gray rain-storm which 
looked as if it would go on forever and ever. 
She watched it so long and steadily that the 
grayness grew heavier and heavier before her 
eyes and she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER III 


SHE slept a long time, and when she awak- 
ened Mrs. Medlock had bought a lunchbasket 
at one of the stations and they had some 
chicken and cold beef and bread and butter 
and some hot tea. The rain seemed to be 
streaming down more heavily than ever and 
everybody in the station wore wet and glis- 
tening waterproofs. 'The guard lighted the 
lamps in the carriage, and Mrs. Medlock 
cheered up very much over her tea and chicken 
and beef. She ate a great deal and afterward 
fell asleep herself, and Mary sat and stared at 
her and watched her fine bonnet slip on one 
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side until she herself fell asleep once more in 
the corner of the carriage, lulled by the splash- 
ing of the rain against the windows. It was 
quite dark when she awakened again. The 
train had stopped at a station and Mrs. Med- 
lock was shaking her. 

“You have had a sleep!” she said. “It’s 
time to open your eyes. We're at Thwaite 
Station and we've got a long drive before us." 

Mary stood up and tried to keep her eyes 
open while Mrs. Medlock collected her parcels. 
The little girl did not offer to help her, because 
in India native servants always picked up or 
carried things and it seemed quite proper that 
other people should wait on one. 

The station was a small one and nobody but 
themselves seemed to be getting out of the 
train. The station-master spoke to Mrs. Med- 
lock in a rough, good-natured way, pronounc- 
ing his words in a queer, broad fashion which 
Mary found out afterward was Yorkshire. 

“І see tha’s got back," he said. ‘An’ 
tha's browt th’ young ’un with thee." 

** Aye, that's her," answered Mrs. Medlock, 
speaking with a Yorkshire accent herself and 
jerking her head over her shoulder toward 
Mary. "How's thy Missus?" 

* Well enow. Th’ carriage is waitin’ outside 
for thee." 

A brougham stood on the road before the 
little outside platform. Mary saw that it was 
a smart carriage and that it was a smart foot- 
man who helped her in. His long waterproof 
coat and the waterproof covering of his hat 
were shining and dripping with rain as every- 
thing was, the burly station-master included. 

When he shut the door, mounted the box 
with the coachman, and they drove off, the 
little girl found herself seated in a comfortably 
cushioned corner, but she was not inclined to 
go to sleep again. She sat and looked out of 
the window, curious to see something of the 
road over which she was being driven to the 
queer place Mrs. Medlock had spoken of. She 
was not at all a timid child and she was not 
exactly frightened, but she felt that there was 
no knowing what might happen in a house with 
a hundred rooms nearly all shut up—a house 
standing on the edge of a moor. 

“What is a moor?” she said suddenly to 
Mrs. Medlock. 

**Look out of the window in about ten min- 
utes and you'll see," the woman answered. 
* We've got to drive five miles across Missel 
Moor before we get to the Manor. You won't 
see much because it's a dark night, but you 
can see something." 

Mary asked no more questions but waited in 
the darkness of her corner, keeping her eyes on 
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the window. The carriage lamps cast rays of 
light a little distance ahead of them and she 
caught glimpses of the things they passed. 
After they had left the station they had driven 
through a tiny village and she had seen white- 
washed cottages and the lights of a public 
house. Then they had passed a church and 
a vicarage and a little shop-window or so in 
a cottage with toys and sweets and odd things 
set out for sale. Then they were on the high- 
road and she saw hedges and trees. After that 
there seemed nothing different for a long time 
—or at least it seemed a long time to her. 

At last the horses began to go more slowly, 
as if they were climbing up-hill, and presently 
there seemed to be no more hedges and no 
more trees. She could see nothing, in fact, but 
a dense darkness on either side. She leaned 
forward and pressed her face against the win- 
dow just as the carriage gave a big jolt. 

“Eh! Were on the moor now sure enough,” 
said Mrs. Medlock. 

The carriage lamps shed a yellow light on 
a rough-looking road which seemed to be cut 
through bushes and low growing things which 
ended in the great expanse of dark apparently 
spread out before and around them. A wind 
was rising and making a singular, wild, low, 
rushing sound. 

“Tt’s—it’s not the sea, is it?” said Mary, ` 
looking round at her companion. 

“No, not it," answered Mrs. Medlock. 
“Мог it isn’t fields nor mountains, it's just 
miles and miles and miles of wild land that 
nothing grows on but heather and gorse and 
broom, and nothing lives on but wild ponies 
and sheep." 

“T feel as if it might be the sea, if there were 
water on it," said Mary. “It sounds like the 
sea just now.” 

“That’s the wind blowing through the 
bushes,” Mrs. Medlock said. “Its a wild, 
dreary enough place to my mind, though 
there’s plenty that likes it—particularly when 
the heather’s in bloom.” 

On and on they drove through the darkness, 
and though the rain stopped the wind rushed 
by and whistled and made strange sounds. 
The road went up and down, and several times 
the carriage passed over a little bridge beneath 
which water rushed very fast with a great deal 
of noise. Mary felt as if the drive would never 
come to an end and that the wide, bleak moor 
was a wide expanse of black ocean through 
which she was passing on a strip of dry land. 

“I don’t like it," she said to herself. “I 
don't like it," and she pinched her thin lips 
more tightly together. 

The horses were climbing up a hilly piece of 


* * What! she said. 


“What! 


road when she first caught sight of a light. 
Mrs. Medlock saw it as soon as she did and 
drew a long sigh of relief. 

“Eh, I am glad to see that bit o’ light twin- 
kling," she exclaimed. ‘‘It’s the light in the 
lodge window. We shall get a good cup of tea 
after a bit, at all events." 

It was “‘after a bit," as she said, for when 
the carriage passed through the park gates 
there was still two miles of avenue to drive 
through and the trees (which nearly met over- 
head) made it seem as if they were driving 
through a long dark vault. ` 

'They drove out of the vault into a clear space 
and stopped before an immensely long but low 
built house which seemed to ramble round 
a stone court. At first Mary thought that 
there were no lights at all in the windows, 
but as she got out of the carriage she saw 
that one room in a corner up-stairs showed 
a dull glow. 

The entrancedoor wasa hugeonemadeof mas- 
sivecuriously shaped panelsof oak studded with 
big iron nails and bound with great iron bars. 
It opened into an enormous hall, which was so 
dimly lighted that the faces in the portraits on 
the walls and the figures in the suits of armor 
made Mary feel that she did not want to look 
at them. As she stood on the stone floor she 
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You thought I was a native. 


You—you daughter of a pig!’” 


looked a very small, odd little black figure, 
and she felt as small and Jost and odd as she 
looked. 

A stiff old man stood near the manservant 
who opened the door for them. 

“You are to take her to her room," he said 
in a husky voice. “He doesn't want to see her. 
He's going to London in the morning." 

“Very well, Mr. Pitcher," Mrs. Medlock 
answered. ‘‘So long as I know what's ex- 
pected of me, I can manage." 

“What’s expected of you, Mrs. Medlock,” 
Mr. Pitcher said, “is that you make sure that 
he’s not disturbed and that he doesn’t see 
what he doesn't want to see." 

And then Mary Lennox was led up a broad 
staircase and down a long corridor and up 
a short flight of steps and through another 
corridor and another, until a door opened in 
a wall and she found herself in a room. ir 
a fire in it and a supper on a table. d 

Mrs. Medlock said unceremoniously: 

* Well, here you are! This room and the 
next are where you'll live—and you must keep 
to them. Don’t you forget that!” 

It was in this way Mistress Mary arrived 
at Misselthwaite Manor and „she had per- 
haps never felt quite so contrary in all hei 
life. 


س — 7 ——— —— 
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CHAPTER IV 


WHEN she opened her eyes in the morning it 
was because a young housemaid had come 
into her room to light the fire and was knecl- 
ing on the hearth-rug raking out the cinders 
noisily. Mary lay and watched her for a few 
moments and then began to look about the 
room. She had never seen a room at all like it 
and thought it curious and gloomy. "The walls 
were covered with tapestry with a forest scene 
embroidered on it. There were fantastically 
dressed people under the trees and in the dis- 
tance there was a glimpse of the turrets of a 
castle. There were hunters and horses and 
dogs and ladies. Mary felt as if she were in 
the forest with them. Out of a deep window 
she could see a great climbing stretch of land 
which seemed to have no trees on it, and to look 
rather like an endless dull purplish sea. 

* What is that?" she said, pointing out of 
the window. 

Martha, the young housemaid, who had 
just risen to her feet, looked and pointed also. 

**'That there?” she said. 

“Yes.” И 

“Thats th? moor,” with a good-natured 
grin. “Does tha’ like it?" 

“No,” answered Mary. "I hate it.” 

“That’s because tha’rt not used to it," Mar- 
tha said, going back to her hearth. ‘‘Tha’ 
thinks it's too big an’ bare now. But tha’ will 
like it.” 

“ Do you?” inquired Mary. 

“Aye, that I do,” answered Martha, cheer- 
fully polishing away at the grate. “I just love 
it. It’s none bare. It’s covered wi’ growin’ 
things as smells sweet. It’s fair lovely in 
spring an’ summer when th’ gorse an’ broom 
an’ heather's in flower. It smells o' honey an’ 
there's such a lot o' fresh air—an' th’ sky looks 
so high an’ th’ bees an’ skylarks makes such 
a nice noise hummin’ an’ singin’. Eh! I 
wouldn’t live away from th’ moor for anythin’.” 

Mary listened to her with a grave, puzzled 
expression. The native servants she had been 
used to in India were not in the least like this. 
They were obsequious and servile and did not 
presume to talk to their masters as if they were 
their equals. They made salaams and called 
them “protector of the poor” and names of 
that sort. Indian servants were commanded 
to do things, not asked. It was not the custom 
to say “please” and "thank you” and Mary 
had always slapped her Ayah in the face when 
she was angry. She wondered a little what this 
girl would do if one slapped her in the face. 
She was a round, rosy, good-natured looking 
creature, but she had a sturdy way which made 
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Mistress Магу wonder if she might not суеп 
slap back—if the person who slapped her was 
only a little girl. 

“You are a strange servant,” she said from 
her pillows, rather haughtily. 

Martha sat up on her heels, with her black- 
ing-brush in her hand, and laughed, without 
secming the least out of temper. > 

“Eh! I know that," she said. “If there was 
a grand Missus at Misselthwaite I should never 
have been even one of th’ under housemaids. I 
might have been let to be scullery-maid but Га 
never have been let up-stairs. I'm too common 
an' I talk too much Yorkshire. But this is a 
funny house, for all it’s so grand. Seems like 
there’s neither Master nor Mistress except Mr. 
Pitcher an’ Mrs. Medlock. Mr. Craven, he 
won't be troubled about anythin’ when he's 
here, an’ he’s nearly always away. Mrs. Med- 
lock gave me the place out o’ kindness. She 
told me she could never have done it if Misscl- 
thwaite had been like other big houses.” 

“Are you going to be my servant?" Mary 
asked, still in her imperious little Indian wav. 

Martha began to rub her grate again. 

“I'm Mrs. Medlock’s servant," she said 
stoutly. “And she’s Mr. Craven’s—but I'm 
to do the housemaid's work up here an' wait 
on you a bit. But you won't necd much 
waitin’ on.” 

“Who is going to dress me?” demanded 
Mary. 

Martha sat up on her hecls again and stared. 
She spoke in broad Yorkshire in her amaze- 
ment. 

“Canna tha’ dress thysen!” she said. 

“What do you mean? І don't understand 
your language," said Mary. 

“Eh! I forgot," Martha said. “Mrs. Med- 
lock told me I'd have to be careful or vou 
wouldn't know what I was savin’. I mean 
can't you put on your own clothes?” 

“No,” answered Mary, quite indignantly. 
“I never did in my life. Му Ayah dressed me, 
of course." 

“Well,” said Martha, evidently not in the 
least aware that she was impudent, “it’s time 
tha’ should learn. Tha’ cannot begin younger. 
It'll do thee good to wait on thysen a bit. My 
mother always said she couldn’t see why grand 
people’s children didn’t turn out fair fools— 
what with nurses an’ bein’ washed an’ dressed 
an’ took out to walk as if they was puppies!” 

“It is very different in India,” said Mistress 
Mary disdainfully. She could scarcely stand 
this. 

But Martha was not at all crushed. 

“Eh! I can sec it’s different,” she answered 
almost sympathetically. “I dare say it's be- 
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cause there's such a lot о’ blacks there instead 
of respectable white people. When I heard 
you was comin’ from India I thought you was 
a black too." 

Mary sat up in bed furious. 

“What!” she said. “What! You thought 
I was a native. You—vou daughter of a pig!” 

Martha stared and looked hot. 

“Who are vou callin’ names?” she said. 
“You needn't be so vexed. That's not the way 
for a young lady to talk. I've nothin’ against 
th' blacks. When you read about 'em in tracts 
they're always very religious. You always 
read as a black's a man an’ a brother. I've 
never seen a black an' I was fair pleased to 
think I was goin' to see one close. When I 
come in to light your fire this morning I crep’ 
up to vour bed an’ pulled the cover back care- 
ful to look at vou. An' there you was," disap- 
pointedly, “по more black than me—for all 
you're so yeller.” 

Mary did not even trv to control her rage 
and humiliation. 

* You thought I was a native! You dared! 
You don't know anything about natives! They 
are not people—they’re servants who must 
salaam to you. You know nothing about 
India. You know nothing about anything!" 

She was in such a rage and felt so helpless 
before the girl's simple stare, and somehow she 
suddenly felt so horribly lonely and far away 
from everything she understood and which 
understood her, that she threw herself face 
downward on the pillows and burst into pas- 
sionate sobbing. She sobbed so unrestrainedly 
that good-natured Yorkshire Martha was a 
little frightened and quite sorry for her. She 
went to the bed and bent over her. 

“Eh! you mustn't cry like that there! she 
begged. “You mustn't for sure. I didn't 
know you'd be vexed. I don't know anythin' 
about anythin’—just like you said. I beg your 
pardon, Miss. Do stop cryin’.” 

There was something comforting and really 
friendly in her queer Yorkshire speech and 
sturdy way which had a good effect on Mary. 
She gradually ceased crving and became quiet. 
Martha looked relieved. 

“It’s time for thee to get up now,” she said. 
“Mrs. Medlock said I was to carry tha’ break- 
fast an’ tea an’ dinner into th’ room next to this. 
It’s been made into a nursery for thee. I'll 
help thee on with thy clothes if tha’ll get out 
O' bed. If th’ buttons are at th’ back tha’ 
cannot button them up tha’self.” 

The dressing process was one which taught 
them both something. Martha had “buttoned 
up” her little sisters and brothers but she had 
never seen a child who stood still and waited 
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for another person to do things for her as if 
she had neither hands nor feet of her own. 

“Why doesn’t tha’ put on tha’ own shoes?" 
she said when Marv quietly held out her foot. 

* My Ayah did it," answered Mary, staring. 
“It was the custom." 

She said that very often—‘‘It was the cus- 
tom." "The native servants were always say- 
ing it. If one told them to do a thing their an- 
cestors had not done for a thousand years they 
gazed at one mildly and said, “It is not the 
custom” and one knew that was the end of the 
matter. 

: It had not been the custom that Mistress 
Mary should do anything but stand and allow 
herself to be dressed like a doll, but before she 
was ready for breakfast she began tosuspect that 
her life at Misselthwaite Manor would end by 
teaching her a number of things quite new to 
her—things such as putting on her own shoes 
and stockings, and picking up things she let fall. 
If Martha had been a well-trained fine young 
lady's maid she would have been more sub- 
servient and respectful and would have known 
that it was her business to brush hair, and but- 
ton boots, and pick things up and lay them 
away. She was, however, only an untrained 
Yorkshire rustic who had been brought up in 
the moorland cottage with a swarm of little 
brothers and sisters who had never dreamed 
of doing anything but waiting on themselves 
and on the younger ones who were either babies 
in arms or just learning to totter about and 
tumble over things. 

If Mary Lennox had been a child who «vas 
ready to be amused she would perhaps have 
laughed at Martha's readiness to talk, but 
Mary only listened to her stiffly and wondered 
at her freedom of manner. At first she was 
not at all interested, but gradually, as the 
girl rattled on in her good-tempered, homely 
way, Mary began to notice what she was 
saying. 

“Eh! you should see, 'em all," she said. 
“There’s twelve of us an’ my father only gets 
sixteen shilling a week. I can tell you my 
mother's put to it to get porridge for "em all. 
They tumble about on th? moor an’ play there 
all day an’ mother says th’ air of th’ moor fat- 
tens 'em. She says she believes they eat th’ 
grass same as th’ wild ponies do. Our Dickon, 
he’s twelve years old and he’s got a young pony 
he calls his own.” 

“Where did he get it?” asked Mary. 

“He found it on the moor with its mother 
when it was a little one an’ he began to make 
friends with it an’ give it bits o' bread an’ pluck 
young grass for it. And it got to like him so it 
follows him about an’ it lets him get on its 
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back. Dickon’s a kind lad an’ animals likes 
him.” 

Mary had never possessed an animal pet of 
her own and had always thought she should 
like one. So she began to feel a slight interest 
in Dickon, and as she had never before been 
interested in anyone but herself, it was the 
dawning of a healthy sentiment. When she 
went into the room which had becn made into 
a nursery for her, she found that it was rather 
like the one she had slept in. It was not a 
child’s room, but a grown-up person’s room, 
with gloomy old pictures on the walls and 
heavy old oak chairs. A table in the center 
was set with a good substantial breakfast. 
But she had always had a very small appetite, 
and she looked with something more than in- 
difference at the first plate Martha set before her. 

“T don’t want it,” she said. 

“Tha’ doesn't want thy porridge!” Martha 
exclaimed incredulously. 

“ No.” 

‘Tha’ doesn't know how good it is. 
a bit о’ treacle on it or a bit o’ sugar.” 

“I don't want it," repeated Mary. 

“Eh!” said Martha. “І can't abide to see 
good victuals go to waste. If our children was 
at this table thev'd clean it bare in five min- 
utes." 

"Why?" said Mary coldly. 

“Why!” echoed Martha. ‘Because they 
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scarce ever had their stomachs full in their, 


lives. They’re as hungry as young hawks an’ 
foxes." 

“I don't know what it is to be hungry,” said 
Mary, with the indifference of ignorance. 

Martha looked indignant. 

“Well, it would do thee good to try it. I 
can see that plain enough," she said out- 
spokenlv. “I've no patience with folk as sits 
an' just stares at good bread an' meat. My 
word! don't I wish Dickon and Phil an’ Jane 
an’ th’ rest of 'em had what's here under their 
pinafores." 

"Why don't you take it to them?" sug- 
gested Mary. 

“It’s not mine," answered Martha stoutly. 
“An? this isn't my day out. I get ту day out 
once a month same as the rest. Then I go 
home an' clean up for mother an' give her a 
day's rest." 

Mary drank some tea and ate a little toast 
and some marmalade. 

* You wrap up warm an’ run out an’ play, 
you," said Martha. “ТЇ do you good and 
give you some stomach for your meat." 

Mary went to the window. There were 
gardens and paths and big trees, but every- 
thing looked dull and wintry. 
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“Out? Why should I go out on a day like 
this?” 

“Well, if tha’ doesn’t go out tha’lt have to 
stay in, an! what has tha’ got to do?” 

Mary glanced about her. There was noth- 
ing to do. When Mrs. Medlock had prepared 
the nursery she had not thought of amuse- 
ment. Perhaps it would be better to go and 
see what the gardens were like. 

“Who will go with me?” she inquired. 

Martha stared. 

“You'll go by yourself,” she answered. 
“Youll have to learn to play like other chil- 
dren does when they haven't got sisters and 
brothers. Our Dickon goes off on th’ moor 
by himself an’ plays for hours. That’s how he 
made friends with th’ pony. He's got sheep 
on th' moor that knows him, an' birdsas comes 
an’ eats out of his hand. However little there 
is to eat, he always saves a bit o’ his bread to 
coax his pets.” 

It was really this mention of Dickon which 
made Mary decide to go out, though she was 
not aware of it. There would be birds outside 
though there would not be ponies or sheep. 
They would be different from the birds in 
India and it might amuse her to look at them. 

Martha found her coat and hat for her and 
a pair of stout little boots and she showed her 
her way down-stairs. 

“Tf tha’ goes round that way tha’ll come to 
th' gardens," she said, pointing to a gate in 
a wall of shrubbery. ‘‘There’s lots of flowers 
in summer-time, but there's nothin’ bloomin' 
now." She seemed to hesitate a second before 
she added, “Опе of th’ gardens is locked up. 
No one has been in it for ten years.” 

“Why?” asked Mary in spite of herself. 
Here was another locked door added to thé 
hundred in the strange house. 

“Mr. Craven had it shut when his wife died 
so sudden. He won’t let no one go inside. 
It was her garden. He locked th’ door an’ 
dug a hole and buried th’ key. There’s Mrs. 
Medlock’s bell ringing—I must run.” 

After she was gone Mary turned down the 
walk which led to the door in the shrubbery. 
She could not help thinking about the garden 
which no one had been into for ten years. She 
wondered what it would look like and whether 
there were any flowers still alive in it. When 
she had passed through the shrubbery gate 
she found herself in great gardens, with wide 
lawns and winding walks with clipped borders. 
There were trecs, and flower-beds, and ever- 
greens clipped into strange shapes, and a large 
pool with an old gray fountain in its midst. 
But the flower-beds were bare and wintry and 
the fountain was not playing. This was not 
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the garden which was shut up. How could 
a garden be shut up? You could always walk 
into a garden. 

She was just thinking this when she saw 
that, at the end of the path she was following, 
there seemed to be a long wall, with ivy grow- 
ing over it. She was not familiar enough with 
England to know that she was coming upon 
the kitchen-gardens where the vegetables and 
fruit were growing. She went toward the wall 
and found that there was a green door in the 
ivy, and that it stood open. ‘This was not the 
closed garden, evidently, and shecould go into it. 

She went through the door and found that 
it was a garden with walls all round it and 
that it was only one of several walled gardens 
which seemed to open into one another. She 
saw another open green door, revealing bushes 
and pathways between beds containing winter 
vegetables. Fruit-trees were trained flat against 
the wall, and over some of the beds there were 
glass frames. The place was bare and ugly 
enough, Mary thought, as she stood and stared 
about her. It might be nicer in summer when 
things were green, but there was nothing pretty 
about it now. 

Presently an old man with a spade over his 
shoulder walked through the door leading from 
the second garden. He looked startled when 
he saw Mary, and then touched his cap. He 
had a surly old face, and did not seem at all 
pleased to see her—but then she was displeased 
with his garden and wore her “quite contrary” 
expression, and certainly did not seem at all 
pleased to see him. 

* What is this place?” she asked. 

“One o’ th’ kitchen-gardens," he answered. 

“What is that?" said Магу, pointing 
fhrough the other green door. 

“Another of ’em,” shortly. ‘There's an- 
other on t’other side o’ th’ wall an’ there's th’ 
orchard t’other side о? that.” 

“Can I go in them?” asked Mary. 

“Tf tha’ likes. But there's nowt to see.” 

Mary made no response. She went down 
the path and through the second green door. 
There she found more walls and winter vege- 
tables and glass frames, but in the second wall 
there was another green door and it was not. 
open. Perhaps it led into the garden which no 
one had seen for ten years. As she was not 
at all a timid child and always did what she 
wanted to do, Mary went to the green door 
and turned the handle. She hoped the door 
would not open because she wanted to be sure 
she had found the mysterious garden—but it 
did open quite easily and she walked through 
it and found herself in an orchard. There 
were walls all round it also and trees trained 


against them, and there were bare fruit-trees 
growing in the winter-browned grass—but 
there was no green door to be seen anywhere. 
Mary looked for it, and vet when she had 
entered the upper end of the garden she had 
noticed that the wall did not seem to end with 
the orchard but to extend beyond it as if it 
enclosed a place at the other side. She could 
see the tops of trees above the wall, and when 
she stood still she saw a bird with a bright red 
breast sitting on the topmost branch of one of 
them, and suddenly he burst into his winter 
song—almost as if he had caught sight of her 
and was calling to her. 

She stopped and listened to him and some- 
how his cheerful friendly little whistle gave her 
a pleased fecling—even a disagreeable little girl 
may be lonely, and the big closed house and 
big bare moor and big bare gardens had made 
this one fec] as if there was no one left in the 
world but herself. If she had been an affec- 
tionate child, who had been used to being 
loved, she would have broken her heart, but 
even though she was “Mistress Mary Quite 
Contrary” she was desolate, and the bright- 
breasted little bird brought a look into her sour 
little face which was almost a smile. She 
listened to him until he flew awav. He was not 
like an Indian bird and she liked him and won- 
dered if she should ever see him again. Per- 
haps he lived in the mysterious garden and 
Anew all about it. 

Perhaps it was because she had nothing 
whatever to do that she thought so much of the 
deserted garden. She was curious about it 
and wanted to see what it was like. Why had 
Mr. Archibald Craven buried the kev? If he 
had liked his wife so much why did he hate her 
garden? She wondered if she should ever see 
him, but she knew that if she did she should 
not like him, and he would not like her, and 
that she should only stand and stare at him 
and say nothing, though she should be wanting 
dreadfully to ask him why he had done such 
a queer thin . 

"People never like me and I never like 
people," she thought. “Апа I never can talk 
as the Morrison children could. 'They were 
always talking and laughing and making 
noises.” 

She thought of the robin and of the way he 
seemed to sing his song at her, and as she 
remembered the tree-top he perched on she 
stopped rather suddenly on the path. 

“I believe that tree was in the secret garden 
—] feel sure it was," she said. There was 
a wall round the place and there was no door. 
She walked back into the first kitchen-garden 
she had entered and found the old man digging 
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“ * Here he is,’ chuckled the old man, and then he spoke to the bird as if he were speaking to a child” 
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there. She went and stood beside him and 
watched him a few moments in her cold little 
way. He took no notice of her and so at last 
she spoke to him. 

“T have been into the other gardens,” she 
said. 

“There was nothin’ to prevent thee,” he 
answered crustily. 

“I went into the orchard.” 

“There was no dog at th’ door to bite thee,” 
he answered. 

“There was no door there into the other 
garden," said Mary. 

* What garden?" he said in a rough voice, 
stopping his digging for a moment. 

“The one on the other side of the wall," 
answered Mistress Mary. ‘‘There are trees 
there—I saw the topsof them. A bird with a red 
breast was sitting on one of them and he sang." 

To her surprise the surly old weather-beaten 
face actually changed its expression. A slow 
smile spread over it and the gardener looked 
quite different. It made her think that it was 
curious how much nicer a person looked when 
he smiled. She had not thought of it before. 

He turned about to the orchard side of his 
garden and began to whistle—a low soft 
whistle. She could not understand how such 
a surly man could make such a coaxing sound. 

Almost the next moment a wonderful thing 
happened. She heard a soft little rushing 
flight through the air—and it was the bird with 
the red breast flying to them, and he actually 
alighted on the big clod of earth quite near to 
the gardener’s foot. 

* Here he is," chuckled the old man, and 
then he spoke to the bird as if he were speak- 
ing to a child. 

* Where has tha? been, tha! cheeky little 
beggar?” he said. “Гуе not seen thee before 
to-day. Has tha’ begun tha’ courtin’ this early 
in th’ season?  Tha'rt too forrad.” 

The bird put his tiny head on one side and 
looked up at him with his soft bright eve which 
was like a black dewdrop. He scemed quite 
familiar and not the least afraid. He hopped 
about and pecked the earth briskly looking 
for seeds and insects. It actually gave Mary 
a queer feeling in her heart, because he was so 
pretty and cheerful and seemed so like a per- 
son. He had a tiny plump body and a delicate 
beak, and slender delicate legs. 

* Will he always come when you call him?" 
she asked almost in a whisper. 

* Aye, that he will. I've knowed him ever 
since he was a fledgling. He come out of th’ 
nest in th' other garden an' when first he flew 
over th’ wall he was too weak to fly back for 
a few days an' we got friendly. When he went 
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over th’ wall again th’ rest of th’ brood was gone 
an’ he was lonely an’ he come back to me.” 

“What kind of a bird is he?” Mary asked. 

** Doesn't tha’ know? He's a robin redbreast 
an’ they're th’ friendliest curiousest birds alive. 
They're almost as friendly as dogs—if you 
know how to get on with ’em. Watch him 
peckin’ about there an’ lookin’ round at us now 
an'again. He knows we're talkin’ about him.” 

It was the queerest thing in the world to see 
the old fellow. He looked at the plump little 
scarlet-waistcoated bird as if he were both 
proud and fond of him. 

“Не? a conceited one,” he chuckled. “Не 
likes to hear folk talk about him. An’ curious 
—hbless me, there never was his like for curi- 
osity an’ meddlin'. He's always comin’ to see 
what I'm plantin’. He knows all th’ things 
Mester Craven never troubles hissel’ to find 
out. He's th' head gardener, he is." 

The robin hopped about busily pecking the 
soil and now and then stopped and looked at 
them a little. Mary thought his black dew- 
drop eyes gazed at her with great curiosity. It 
really seemed as if he were finding out all about 
her. The queer feeling in her heart increased. 

“Where did the rest of the brood fly to?” 
she asked. f 

“Theres no knowin’. The old ones turn 
'em out of their nest an’ make'em fly an’ they’rt 
scattered before you know it. This one was a 
knowin’ one an’ he knew he was lonely." 

Mistress Mary went a step nearer to the 
robin and looked at him very hard. 

“Tm lonely," she said. 

She had not known before that this was one 
of the things which made her feel sour and 
cross. She seemed to find it out when the 
robin looked at her and she looked at the robin. 

The old gardener pushed his cap back on his 
bald head and stared at her a minute. 

“Art tha’ th’ little wench from India?" he 
asked. 

Mary nodded. 

“Then no wonder tha’rt lonely. Tha’lt be 
lonelier before tha's done," he said. 

He began to dig again, driving his spade deep 
into the rich black garden soil while the robin 
hopped about very busily employed. 

* What is your name?" Mary inquired. 

He stood up to answer her. 

* Ben Weatherstaff," he answered, and then 
he added with a surly chuckle, “I’m lonely my- 
sel' except when he's with me," and he jerked 
his thumb toward the robin. “He’s th’ only 
friend I’ve got.” 

“I have no friends at all," said Mary. “I 
never had. My Ayah didn't like me and I 
never played with anyone." 


The Secret Garden: By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


It is a Yorkshire habit to say what you think 
with blunt frankness, and old Ben Weatherstaff 
was a Yorkshire moor man. 

‘“Tha’ an’ me are a good bit alike,” he said. 
* We was wove out of th’ same cloth. We're 
nether of us good lookin’ an’ we're both of us 
as sour as we look. We've got the same nasty 
tempers, both of us, I'll warrant." 

This was plain speaking, and Mary Lennox 
had never heard the truth about herself in her 
life. Native servants always salaamed and 
submitted to you, whatever you did. She had 
never thought much about her looks, but she 
wondered if she was as unattractive as Ben 
Weatherstaff and she also wondered if she 
looked as sour as he had looked before the 
robin came. She actually began to wonder 
also if she was “nasty tempered.” She felt un- 
comfortable. 3 

Suddenly a clear rippling little sound broke 
out near her and she turned round. She was 
standing a few feet from a young apple-tree and 
the robin had flown on to one of its branches 
and had burst out into a scrap of a song. Ben 
Weatherstaff laughed outright. 

“What did he do that for?" asked Mary. 

“Не made up his mind to make friends 
with thee," replied Ben. “Dang me if he hasn't 
took a fancy to thee." 

“To me?" said Mary, and she moved to- 
ward the little tree softly and looked up. 

“Would you make friends 
with me?" she said to the 
robin just as if she was 
speaking to a person. 
“Моша уои?” And she did 
not say it either in her stiff 
little voice or in her im- 
perious Indian voice, but in 
a tone so soft and eager and 
coaxing that Ben Weather- 
staff was as surprised as she 
had been when she heard 
him whistle. 

"Why," he cried out, 
“tha’ said that as nice an’ 
human as if tha’ was a real 
child instead of a sharp old 
woman. Tha’ said it al- 
most like Dickon talks to 
bis wild things on th’ 
moor.” 
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“Do you know Dickon?" Mary asked, 
turning round rather in a hurry. 

"Everybody knows him.  Dickon's wan- 
derin’ about everywhere. Th’ very blackber- 
ries an’ heather-bells knows him. I warrant 
th' foxes shows him where their cubs lies an' 
th’ skylarks doesn’t hide their nests from him." 

Mary would have liked to ask some .more 
questions. She was almost as curious about 
Dickon as she was about the deserted garden. 
But just that moment the robin, who had ended 
his song, gave a little shake of his wings, spread 
them and flew away. He had made his visit 
and had other things to do. 

“He has flown over the wall!” Mary cried 
out, watching him. “Не has flown into the 
orchard—he has flown across the other wall— 
into the garden where there is no door!" 

* He lives there," said old Ben. “Не came 
out o' th’ egg there. If he's courtin', he's 
makin' up to some young madam of a robin 
that lives among th’ old rose-trees there.” 

*'Rose-trees," said Mary. “Аге there rose- 
trees?” 

Ben Weatherstaff took up his spade again 
and began to dig. 

‘There was ten year ago,” he mumbled. 

“I should like to see them," said Mary. 
“Where is the green door? There must be a 
door somewhere.” 

Ben drove his spade deep and looked as un- 
companionable as he had 
looked when she first saw 
him. 

“There was ten year ago, 
but there isn’t now,” he said. 

“ No door!" cried Mary. 
“There must be." 

"None as anyone can 
find, an’ none as is any- 
one's business. Don't you : 
be a meddlesome wench an' 
poke your nose where it's 
no cause to go. Here, I 
must go on with my work. 
Get you gone an' play you. 
I've no more time." 

And he actually stopped 
digging, threw this spade 
overhis shoulder and walked 
off, without even glancing at 
her or saying good-by. 


(To be continued.) 
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H. G. Wells 


T is strange but certain that very sin- 
cere writers produce a superficial im- 
pression which is the opposite of their 
souls. I do not mean different, more 

or less; I mean opposite. Thus because 
Thackeray is sentimental, he is labeled cyn- 
ical; thus Browning is popularly associated 
with attaching too much importance to intel- 
lect; whereas if he erred it was certainly in 
attaching too much importance to passion. 
_And there are a number of other instances I 
might mention. Genius, like the sun, seems 
able to photograph itself—but only in a 
negative. 

No man now alive in England deserves the 
name of gentus more than Mr. H. G. Wells; 
and no man offers a more startling case of 
this contradiction between the public im- 
pression and the private fact. 

In most sketches, satires, and allusions 
to Mr. Wells he is referred to as a kind of 
mental skeleton; a man made of diagrams; 
a spirit of endless logic, at once trivial and 
ghostly; a vision of steel machinery by 
moonlight. He has written “The Time 
Machine”; therefore he himself is a ma- 
chine; his heart must tick rather than 
beat. He has written “The First Men іп 
the Moon”; therefore he is the first man out 
of the moon and has clinging to him the cold 
splendor of space. Above all (and this he 
will admit laughingly himself) he has a 
universally recognized copyright in the word 
“efficiency”; he started the political use of 
that term, with which Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Milner, and the Fabian Society have since 
wearied the world.. His Socialism is sup- 
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posed to be a dreary officialism, pointed with 
the metallic punctuality of little electric bells. 

All this notion does not so much fall dead 
in the presence of Mr. Wells as actually turn 
upside down. I do not mean merely in his 
physical presence; though that is the reverse 
of metallic. A small, sturdy man with a 
warm, good-humored face, sunburned like an 
apple, in light gray country clothes, he looks 
the very reverse of a diagram; his mouth is 
full of strong humor, his eyes of an amiable 
doubt. 

But the legend of the mechanical Wells 
is even more contradicted by his hu- 
mane and responsive temperament than by 
his cheerful and almost rustic exterior. He 
has the largest hospitality of both head and 
heart; he will not only entertain a new idea, 
but domesticate it. No man's mind has 
grown less like clockwork construction and 
more like a living organism; feeding itself 
from every food and soil; perpetually modi- 
fying and modified by its environment. He 
goes far less by reason than by instinct; his 
farthest flights of thought are more like the 
homing of birds or the strange exodi of the 
silent fish. His theoretic morality is a maze 
of almost bewildering charity; he is always 
softening formule, finding exceptions, think- 
ing tenderly of hard cases. His philosophy 
is all anti-rationalist; and he sometimes 
comes near to saying that two and two may 
not make four so exactly as is commonly sup- 
posed. If in his brilliant mass of gifts, wild 
imagination, warm sympathy, and swift and 
unhesitating analysis, there be one gift 
omitted, it is the great last gift of dogma— 
of announcing the final victory of thought. 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 


H. G. WELLS 


An English writer of great renown who is a rare example of the hopeful and joyous Socialist who thinks he 
sees the world moving to the realization of his visions. Mr. Wells 
is just past forty-four years of age 
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Frank Wiggins 


ILLIAM MULHOLLAND, engi- 

neer for the great Los Angeles 

Owens River Aqueduct, says that 

the only way to stop the growth 

of southern California would be to kill 
Frank Wiggins. 

Frank Wiggins is perpetual secretary of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, incar- 
nate apotheosis of the gentle art of boost- 
ing, purveyor of bottled California sunshine, 
prosperity expert, champion glad-hand and 
hot-air artist—one of the most picturesque, 
popular, and all-pervading personalities of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Richmond, Indiana, cradled Frank Wig- 
gins in 1849; but his second gift of life, which 
he measured with a man’s appreciation, came 
to him in southern California. Sent there 
twenty years ago to die, he failed to carry out 
the programme. He then became imbued 
with a great enthusiasm. One idea domi- 
nated him, summed up in his famous saying: 
“Eighty million people in the United States, 
and all wanting to come to Los Angeles.” 
Though the number of “ wishful eyes” may be 
an exaggeration, it is an undeniable fact that 
Mr. Wiggins invites them all to come. Since 
he began his entreaties, the city has grown 
from 50,000 to over 300,000. “It hasn't 
begun to grow,” says Wiggins. 

Without Mr. Wiggins the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce would have been a 
resoluting body, like all the rest. Called upon 
to become secretary in 1897 he has filled 
the place ever since. Some excellent per- 
son said that an institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man; but only something more 
slender and aspiring than a Cleopatra's 
Needle could approximate the conception of 
“a lengthened shadow" of “Long Frank” 
Wiggins; and the very substantial building 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
utterly fails to tell the truth about the 
matter. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
(Frank Wiggins projected) comes nearer being 
all things to all men thanany institution with- 
in my merely human knowledge. Los Angeles 
needs a harbor. Has Nature provided one? 
“What difference! Go and make one!" says 
Frank Wiggins (i.e., the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce) ‘to Uncle Sam and the 
people of Los Angeles. The harbor is made. 
It is in San Pedro. “Annex San Pedro?” 
San Pedro is annexed. The harbor needs 
fortifications. “Give us an appropriation,” 


says the L. A. С. of C. (F. W.) to the United 
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States Senate. The appropriation is forth- 
coming. The city needs a better water sup- 
ply for its future millions. Fred Eaton, en- 
gineer and ex-mayor of Los Angeles, tells 
where they can get it. Announces the mega- 
phone from the Chamber of Commerce to 
the people: “Bring your water from Owens 
River. Revert it from the saline Owens 
Lake into which it runs, use the river bed as 
far as you can, and build an aqueduct the 
rest of the way. Issue bonds for a few mil- 
lions to begin the work. Put General Chaffee 
on the board.” The work is under way, and 
Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, retired Lieutenant 
General of the United States Army, is the 
most active member of the board. Los 
Angeles County needs good roads for her 
thousands of automobiles. “Issue bonds for 
three or four millions.” Salaam. So be it. 
Los Angeles wants a depot. Mr. Harriman 
comes. The Chamber of Commerce gives 
him a reception. “Ме have given you the 
glad hand. Give us a depot." “It shall be 
yours.” Mr. Harriman dies. Mr. Lovett 
comes to Los Angeles. The Chamber gives 
him a reception. “Where is our depot?” 
“T know nothing of it; but you shall have 
one.” 

After the fashion of the few trifling in- 
stances above cited, the merry work of 
building up Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia has gone on for twenty years. Never 
has a country been so blatantly exploited to 
a world waiting to know the location of the 
earthly paradise. Frank Wiggins slumbers 
not nor sleeps when it comes to keeping the 
universe informed that Los Angeles occupies 
the most advantageous little big spot upon 
this “terrestrial globe.” Descriptive litera- 
ture is sent out by the ton and handed out 
ditto. People are lectured, pelted, beaten, and 
bruised with an avalanche of information 
regarding southern California, “ће garden 
spot of the world,” the “sanatorium of the 
universe,” a place to heal all their ills and 
troubles of every nature, kind, and descrip- 
tion whatsoever. 

Mrs. Wiggins is as placid as Mr. Wiggins is 
high-strung. Born his cousin, she has be- 
come his wife, his mother, his children, his 
physician, his nurse, his balance wheel, guide, 
philosopher, and friend. At their delightful 
Ocean Park home he lives upon down. Mrs. 
Wiggins has provided him with everything. 
No star of the opera, no professional beauty, 
is more carefully looked after than the per- 
petual secretary. Mrs. Wiggins bears in 
mind the saying at the beginning of this 
article, and knows that for the growth of 
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FRANK WIGGINS 
A man who, because of his enthusiasm for Southern California, has become one of the most picturesque 


figures in his State. 


As Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles he has 


shown unusual ability as a publicity agent 


southern California Frank Wiggins should 

live to be three hundred. It would be like 

him to do it, just to advertise the climate! 
FRANCES A. GROFF. 


Clement $. Driscoll 


М officer under Mayor Gaynor of 

New York City who is probably 

getting more fun out of his job 

than any young man who ever 

played the róle of loyal subordinate to a re- 

formatory chief is Clement J. Driscoll, boss 
of Weights and Measures. 

Driscoll started out three months ago to 

take command of the Weights and Measures 

situation for the New York City government. 


He knew that the government never before 
had exercised such command and that his path 
would be strewn with trouble. But he also 
knew the Mayor would stand behind him and 
keep the harrying politicians off. 

And having been born on the East Side, 
he knew what the district leader in his day 
had been capable of and how he worked. 
He also knew crooks of diverse kinds and how 
to put his fingers on them. Scales to him 
were a mystery. 

. When he started out on his assignment he 
told his chief that he was afraid he would 
“mess” the job because he wasn't technic- 
ally qualified. When he had been on it a 
month he reported that he had guessed 
wrong and that it had turned out that he did 
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not need to know so much about scales, if 
only he knew a lot about crooks. 

Driscoll’s job, before he could say he had 
obeyed the Mayor’s orders to take command, 
led him into the home offices of the big Ice 
Trust, which sent out 300-pound cakes weighing 
only 289 pounds; to the buying agents of the 
department stores, who overmarked the size 
of sheets; to the potato dealers, who put 140 
pounds in a barrel and marked it 174, and 
gave him an interesting hour with many a 
committee representing scale makers, egg 
dealers, ham packers, peddlers, or pushcart 
men. 

After three months of work in which he held 
trials for offenders during the day and raided 
the crowded market places at night, Dri:coll 
rested on his labors for a minute and guessed 
he could tell the Mayor the situation was in 
hand. 

In that period he had collected two tons of 
fraudulent scales and a ton of fraudulent 
measures, and had thrown them into the sea, 
such as would sink, and had smashed into 
kindling wood such as would not; he had 
called into conference the potato wholesalers 
and given them thirty days in which to “get 
right"; a new law had been enacted making 
it a crime to manufacture more crooked 
scales and measures to take the place of those 
destroyed; and the manufacturers of com- 
puting scales had been told of extensive 
changes they must make if they expected to 
sell any more of their goods in the New York 
market. 

Driscoll’s experience with the computing 
scalemen was typical of his methods and the 
fun he gets out of applying them. » 

There came into his office one day a dap- 
per salesman with a brand-new scale from 
Toledo. “It’s the honestest thing out," he 
declaimed as he set it up for inspection. 
“Large dial so the customer can see the exact 
weight. Magnifying glass and mirror so the 
computation will be always in sight, and 
the machinery locked away in a sealed case.” 

"Except the tare beam," quickly added 
Commissioner Driscoll, “апа that's right on 
the job for the storekeeper. And here's 
how you teach 'em to work it." Driscoll 
pulled off his coat, and a slight flush passed 
over the salesman’s face. Не laid the coat on 
the scales, weighed it honestly, and then let 
a weight in one pocket drop down to the tare 
beam, which bucked the weight back nearly 
three pounds. By this time the salesman’s 
face was purple. Driscoll took from a drawer 
in his desk twenty little bags filled with shot. 
One by one he tossed them on the scales and 
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at 12 cents per pound the twenty of them 
were worth $1.36 weighed separately. But 
thrown on all together they weighed to a 
value of only $1.23. 

“And when you're selling this scale you 
tell ’em it throws all the marginal half ounces 
to the house,” Driscoll hammered pitilessly 
into his visitor, “апа you tell ’em it’ll save 
’em a full dollar a day in velvet. 

“Now the city pays $10,000 a year to teach 
merchants to be honest, and your company 
pays you $12,000 a year or even more to 
teach 'em to be dishonest. You can go to 
your company and tell ’em the game’s up.” 

The salesman was making for the door. 
Driscoll was all smiles. 

“Those little shotted bags,” he said as 
the door clicked, “were that salesman’s own 
goods. And that coat trick I learned from 
him also. Last week two of my men char- 
tered a little grocery store for a day and had 
computing scales people come to display their 
wares. I recognized this one from their 
description of him and his way of beating the 
record.” 

Not all the showing of crooked scales and 
measures meant downright crooked intent 
on the part of dealers. Often spring scales 
failed to tell the truth merely through 
decrepit old age. Some were seized that had 
done duty in the Civil War and earlier. 
Sometimes a dealer, especially in the fish 
markets, bought his scale for ten cents and 
through mere cheapness it failed to meet a 
standard of honesty. 

An employee of one of the largest butcher 
shops in Brooklyn told Commissioner Dris- 
coll that he and his fellows had to save their 
salaries out of their sales or they wouldn’t get 
any. Those were the orders of the boss. 

The Commissioner’s inspectors could find 
nothing wrong. His women detectives re- 
ported that they were short-weighted on every- 
thing they bought and that hand manipula- 
tion was resorted to. It worked when a 
butcher slammed a steak down hard on the 
scales and then steadied them to stop the in- 
dicator from vibrating. 

“A butcher’s hand on the scales,” was 
Driscoll’s conclusion, “means that some- 
body’s getting trimmed. This particular 
butcher paid $100 each for these scales, and 
he threw out perfectly good scales that cost 
him only $15 each to put them in. He fig- 
ures the saving pays him.” 

The work of the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures is conducted from two small rooms 
adjoining Mayor Gaynor’s office in City 
Hall. It has no automobile, and maintains 
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CLEMENT J. 
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DRISCOLL 


Who, as Commissioner of Weights and Measures in Néw York City, has done valuable work toward break- 


ing up the practice among retailers of using 
had two thousand *' crooked " scales 


an office force of only nineteen people for 
all ive of Greater New York's boroughs. 
Its raiding parties that made it famous 
were conducted in automobiles borrowed 
from " Big Bill" Edwards's department, with 
the Borough President's automobile bringing 
up the rear to gather in the loot. “Standard- 
ization" is the Bureau's motto, and it means 
bread by the pound, potatoes by the 174- 
pound barrels, the banishment of the indeter- 
minate package and container, and specif- 
ically and more important than all it means 
that competition in the future must be on a 
strict basis of energy and quality of the goods 
and not on sagacity and sophistication in 
producing optical illusions before intending 
buyers. Driscoll believes in his work, loves 
it clear to the bottom of his shoes, and be- 
lieves in the Mayor who's backing him up 
while he does it. He has only just begun, and 
there’s no telling at this writing where his end 
will be. He’s one of a group—Mitchel, Ed- 
wards, Stover, Fosdick—all of whom would 
have been impossible in civic life a decade 
ago when the boss was still within his prime, 
and the Gaynor brand of insurgency in office 
hadn’t yet been invented. ISAAC RUSSELL. 
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Miss Winifred Holt 


There are natures so alive to joy in others 
that they can never see a new expression 
of it without an immediate desire to pass 
it on. Out of such beautiful impulses many 
of the world’s good works have grown. 
Such an impulse was the starting point of the 
wise and promising effort to brighten and 
widen the lives of the blind known as the New 
York Association for the Blind—a society 
organized in 1905 by Miss Winifred Holt and 
her sister, now Mrs. Joseph Colt Bloodgood, 
of Baltimore. 

A few years ago the Misses Holt were at a 
concert in an Italian city, when their atten- 
tion was attracted by the pleasure a group 
of blind people were taking in the music. 
* When we get back to New York let us see 
that our blind people have all the music that 
they want," they said to each other. They 
were no sooner again in America than they 
began to make a canvass among their friends 
for tickets to concerts. "They found plenty of 
people willing to help and soon had large 
numbers in their hands. 

In the meantime, they had been looking 
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Photograph by Bradley Studws 
MISS WINIFRED HOLT 
A woman of cultivation who became interested a few years ago in the blind, with the result that she and 
her sister, Mrs. Joseph Colt Bloodgood of Baltimore, have done a great work which 
has measurably increased the sum of human happiness 
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up the blind. But here they found a diffi- 
culty. To their surprise, nobody could tell 
them where they were to be found, except 
those in the one great institution of the town. 
With infinite patience these two women 
undertook to hunt the sightless out from asy- 
lums and hospitals, from garrets and homes 
of all grades of comfort and discomfort. 
Finally, they became so distressed over their 
isolated condition that they decided that 
there must be a census made. There should 
not be a blind person, young or old, in 


New York State of whom they did not. 


know, and to whom they would not try 
to extend an opportunity for enjoyment. 
The story of the making of this census 
deserves a chapter in the annals of our 
charities. 

They were women of cultivation with all 
the various demands which come to those of 
their position. Miss Winifred Holt was a 
sculptor of promise. But they put aside 
practically everything in their lives for this 
new work, even giving up to it a large part of 
the house they occupied. The census gradu- 
ally fell into the hands of Mrs. Bloodgood. 
Miss Winifred Holt, in the meantime, had 
found another and greater need. She had 
found that what the sightless most lack is 
not amusement but work. On every hand 
she found men and women who were in at 
least moderately good health who were 
doomed to idleness because they did not know 
how to do anything without the use of their 
eyes. Their whole cry was “Give us some- 
thing to do.” There is, perhaps, no one who 
is so capable of realizing the healing and con- 
soling power of useful activity as the culti- 
vated, intelligent woman of means who has 
herself learned the value of work. To Miss 
Holt the workless condition of the blind 
seemed little less than a tragedy. She began 
to make an investigation as to what they 
were being taught in the schools. From 
many sources where she should have met 
with encouragement, she was met with op- 
position. 

It is useless and cruel to try to make the 
blind do anything, above all to make them 
self-supporting, she was told. They should 
be the wards of society. Indignant at this 
old superstition, which she regarded as little 
better than a loophole for escaping respon- 
sibility, Miss Holt began to make an investi- 
gation of the employments which had been 
found suitable both in this and other coun- 
tries for the blind, and to encourage those 
with whom she became acquainted to under- 
take them. 
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This is no place to attempt to describe the 
varied activities at which she set her charges. 
Basket-making, caning chairs, piano tuning, 
machine sewing, broom-making, rug-weaving, 
stenography, telephone exchange—all of these 
things and many more she found could be 
learned and successfully practised. Almost 
before she realized it she had on her hands 
a school where pupils, voung and old, were 
learning work of the most varied kind. "This 
School has grown now into an institution. 
Many of the men and women who have come 
into it have become self-supporting—and not 
self-supporting out of the kindness of good- 
hearted people, but because they have been 
trained there to do work that is useful and 
that people are glad to buy. A most rigid 
supervision of the output is practised. Noth- 
ing that is not well done is allowed to go out 
from the shops. I have seen a typewritten 
letter perfect except for the smallest error in 
punctuation go back to be rewritten, Miss 
Holt’s motto being that no piece of work 
which is not as perfect as it can be made by 
time and trouble should be allowed to go out 
of the place. 

Not only has Miss Holt succeeded in get- 
ting together in a few years a large number 
of blind people eager for work, but she has, 
by the magic of her courage and sympathy 
and good sense, put faith in their own 
powers to learn, into scores of others. Hope- 
less, disheartened men and women come to 
her with the plea that they can never learn to 
do anything because they cannot see. “What 
is that you have in your hand,” she will ask 
a disheartened young man into whose fingers 
she has slipped a bronze paper weight. 
“Why, it is an elephant,” he says. “There, 
didn’t I tell you that you can see—see with 
your fingers." 

In connection with the association an 
energetic propaganda is going on now for the 
prevention of blindness, and the literature 
which is sent out is of the most direct and 
practical kind. As a matter of fact, every- 
thing which is connected with the blind in any 
way, either to-day or in the past, is being 
utilized by Miss Holt, as a means of in- 
struction and inspiration to herself and her 
associates and her pupils. At the headquar- 
ters of the association—118 East soth Street, 
New York—she has begun a museum which 
in these few years has become of real interest 
and value. Summers Miss Holt spends in 
Europe studying what is being done for the 
sightless in various cities, and never a fall but 
she comes home with new ideas. An ideal 
educational and industrial plant in New 
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RAYMOND ROBINS 
Who has thrown himself into the struggle to improve the conditions of labor. Mr. Robins, 
seven years old, is a radical of definite ideas who is, at the same time, 
very patient and reasonable 
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now thirty- 
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York City is her dream. It looks very much 
as if, when the financial help, which the work 
deserves, comes, Miss Holt will be able to 
realize her dream. Certainly she has brought 
a vigor, a determination, a devotion, an in- 
ventiveness to the work which promises not 
only to reénergize but to revolutionize the 
care given to the blind thus far in this 
country. I. M. T. 


Raymond Robins 


AYMOND ROBINS never had any 

youth. He was sickly and delicate 

as a boy, and suffered the irrepar- 

able misfortune of an overshadowed 
childhood. His parents died when he was 
young, and he was brought up by relatives in 
Florida, where he got a thorough knowledge 
of the ways of outdoor nature, but otherwise 
had little schooling. His health mended 
later, and he made his way into active life 
through the practice of law in San Francisco. 
After two or three years he went up to Nome 
in Alaska, where he did well at gold-mining 
and passed through an incidental career that 
reads like intense. romance. Finding the 
mining region degenerate, scarcely half- 
civilized, with murder, larceny, and claim- 
jumping common crimes, he set to work to 
reorganize it into a decent respect for law 
and human rights. The crisis of his activity 
came when he turned the tide of a popular 
meeting called together by the lawless ele- 
ment, where things had gone so far that when 
he unexpectedly arrived he found a rope in 
full readiness to stretch his neck. The Gos- 
pel was practically unknown on the frontier, 
and Robins met the need by becoming a 
minister, organizing worship, preaching, bap- 
tizing, marrying, burying the dead. He 
built a hospital, largely with his own money 
that he had earned by mining. 

On his return to the United States, he 
undertook the care of Chicago's waifs as 
head of the Municipal Lodging House and of 
the Northwestern University Settlement. As 
a member of the school board he has done 
splendid service in the historic fight for 
freedom for the Chicago schools. Since his 
Marriage five years ago to Miss Margaret 
Dreier, of Brooklyn, N. Y., he has made 
Chicago his permanent home, and for the 
last three years has devoted himself chiefly 
to promoting the interests of organized 
labor. 
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Robins is an undersized man with a large 
head and an asceticlook. His expression and 
manner belong to one who has had all his 
emotions under repression for so long that the 
constraint has become a matter of habit. 
He writes little but makes a great many 
public speeches. His oratory is of the quiet, 
deliberate kind, with a peculiar air of imper- 
sonality and detachment about it that makes 
one sometimes wonder why his speeches are 
as effective as they are, for his method is in- 
variably the same with one kind of audience 
as with another. I have heard him address 
a gathering of Presbyterian ministers, a 
mixed audience of city people who had come 
to hear him talk about child-labor, and a 
crowd of foreigners out on strike in the East 


Side of New York—and he approached all ° 


three іп the same way. Like Jones, of Toledo, 
he seems to have it born in him to regard 
all kinds of people as fundamentally “just 
folks," and he never tries to talk down to one 
kind or to talk up to another. He never di- 
gresses—his mind holds its grasp on the log- 
ical order of a subject to any length without 
slipping. He draws his illustrations from 
things that actually happened, and very 
often carries one illustration along through 
an entire speech. For instance, if he is 
speaking on child-labor, he is likely to weave 
the whole of his speech into the warp of the 
history of some boy that he picked up in the 
course of his settlement work, and followed. 
through a couple of years’ employment in a 
killing occupation. Or, if he is talking about 
the industrial situation, he will probably tell 
about what happened to wages in Alaska 
when a new.gold field was opened and natural 
resources were allowed to compete for labor 
in an open market. 

Robins has a radical, definite social philos- 
ophy—he is a stanch single-taxer—but he 
knows that the world does not change its 
habits of thought in one man's lifetime, and 
so he is very patient, and always willing to 
consider the next best thing. He says that 
when he came to cast about for the best use 
that he could make of himself, he found it in 
the struggle for improving the conditions of 
labor. To him, this struggle is primarily an 
education in self-respect for all concerned,— 
“and it is through this,” he says, “that men 
will soonest be brought to the consciousness 
of what it really means to be, as Lloyd-George 
puts it, ‘trespassers in the land of their 
birth." | ALBERT JAY NOCK. 
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HERE'S a baby, too, sir," 
Juniper, “beside the boy." 
He waited for my comment. I 
made none. 

“Its a very young baby, sir.’ He 
twirled his old ridiculous green hat, edging 
closer tome. “Babies always cry,” he asserted, 
“апа boys steal fruit"—(I winced. My pre- 
cious fruit trees!)—‘‘and break windows." 

“Certainly!” Iwasangeredintoareply. Nei- 
ther Juniper nor I knew anything about babies, 
nor boyseither, for that matter, since 
we had left boyhood so far behind us. 

“When do they соте?” 

“They have come, sir.” 

“They were quiet enough about 
it," I grunted. 

“Тһе baby was asleep, sir. 
was in the night.” 

“You were prowling about, I 
suppose 2” 

“Yes, sir.” 

* Now, Juniper, I have begged, 
commanded, sworn at you H 

** Yes, sir!” 

(He really needn't have been so 
vigorous about his reply. I only 
swore for his own good.) 

* Why don't you sleep at night 
and do your prowling in the дау?” 

“There are stars at night, sir." 

“Well! One can’t argue with 
a jackass! Go on." 

*"There's the man and the girl 
and the children 2 

“Any servants?” I asked. 

“Oh, no, sir,—just the family.” 

I had lived, practically, on the 
two places for so long that the idea of any- 
one’s coming near enough my range of vision 
to be seen irritated me. І had come to the 
country to be quiet and now—— 
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out a broken cup 
for the flowers" 
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5 LITTLE OLD LADY” 
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“ There’s no country nowadays apart from— 
Why do people—! !” ` 

Juniper respected my just anger, turning 
away his head and coughing discreetly behind 
his hand. 

“Will you take your coffee now, sir?" 

“ Do I usually do so, Juniper?" 

“Yes, sir.” Не still seemed to hesitate. 

“Well, then?” I demanded. 

“Yes, sir.” He disappeared on the errand. 

It did me some good to rail at Juniper, 
and the old  wretch knew it, 
deliberately setting himself my 
target. These old men! 
It had been the same when we 
were boys and now Juni- 
per was getting wobbly in his legs 
when he walked I felt a 
twinge in my own knee when I got 
up—age is hideous—I resent it 


more and more as the days 
leave me. And yet Juni- 
per stops up at night to see 
the stars. . . I suppose 
people with children Juni- 
per is an old idiot! Stars in- 
deed! 


It was a bitter day. The ice hung 
in giant festoons on the strange 
old rocks across the road. Iliked 
living against that ancient pile of 
stone—so impenetrable and so re- 
lentless. And yet she found, the 
little singing lady, soft-cupped 
flowers on its barren bosom—as 
women willIsuppose. . . I 
have forgotten their softnesses. But 
she brought me the flowers on this 
particularly cold day in the early spring. 
Brave first comers, fur-tipped and gray like the 
rocks they huddled against. ` 

I remember that I was not particularly gra- 


holding 
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cious to her—beyond the usages of com- 
mon courtesy. And I remember that her 
hair went in vine tendrils about her face, 
where the daring wind had caught it. 

(Joris's hair was smooth and she wore it in a 
net. Inthose days girls Ah, 
Joris! Joris!) 

She was a bit breathless, too, and as shy as 
the gray-blue flowers she held out to me. But 
brave as they, also, I found later, in the quiet 
ways women are brave. 

“Flowers,” she said, “for you!” And before 
I could summon words to a tongue ill used to 
gentilities, she had run swiftly down the path, 
glancing back to wave a hand to me as I stood 
staring after her. . 

“The devil!” I said, 
Juniper. 

That old man follows me about everywhere, 
and has for forty years! He's like a shadow. 
I can't shake him off. He sees all that I do 
and answers queries that I ask of the unan- 
swering air . . . ! 

“I said, ‘Go to the devil!" 

“Yes, sir.” And Juniper came toward me 
holding out a broken cup for the flowers. His 
hand trembled so that the water spilled over 
the edge. 

“ For the flowers, sir." 
them out of my hand. 

“You're spilling enough water to— Give 
me the сир!” 

That was the first time I saw her and I did 
not see her again for many weeks. And, for all 
my care, the flowers died . . . asflowers 
will. Frankly, I think they had too much 
water, for when I wasn't filling the cup, Juniper 
was. We caught each other at it several times. 

“T think the cup leaks, sir." 

“Tt does. Haven't we anywhere in this 
house an unbroken cup or a vase or a jug or— 
or something ?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

So we changed the flowers to a jug that Juni- 
per found. But it was too deep and the flowers 
didn’t show. We worked over them like two 
old women. But they died. I found them 
later in my cabinet. I suppose Juniper was 
such a fool he couldn’t throw them away, so— 
I let them lie there. 

I didn’t see her again for some time, but I 
heard her at the gates every evening, singing 
with her fresh-throated young voice such 
strange little songs. The low moan of the wind 
in trees and the sudden breaking of a brook 
were in them; swift, birdlike calls and thought- 
ful little cadences, as if she were only thinking 
song. I believe she made them up as she sang 
them. I never caught the words, but Juniper 


and “Sir?” said 


But I would not let 
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says they were songs about love and loving and 
—that sort of thing. Which shows he is a pry- 
ing old creature, beside having better ears than 
mine. 

Once when she was singing in the dusk, 
Juniper opened the front door. softly, that I 
might not hear him, to let her thrilling young 
voice into our dimness, but—— 

“Shut that door, you old idiot!" I shouted, 
and “Yes; sir," said Juniper. But he went 
outside, which angered me. I opened 
the window, because it was hot in the room. 
Of course, Juniper saw me do it. He sees . 
everything. And he smiled with his mouth 
quiet. This always makes me want to throw 
my stick at him. If I did he'd only 
fetch it back and say, “Yes, sir." 

Once she held the baby up for me to see. 
I did not desire to see her baby, but Juniper, 
who was near, touched my arm. 

“Tt’s the singing lady, sir 2 

“Well?” 

“She would like you to see her baby——" 

So I nodded as carelessly as I could in the 
face of her young fresh motherhood and Juni- 
per waved his foolish old hand. 

When I think of the way she comes and goes 
now, and of how her boy climbs (with Juniper's 
assistance, for he is very fat) into our best apple 
trees, shouting to me with his mouth full of our 
best apples, and of how the impertinent, snub- 
nosed baby, who is, of course, a girl, has 
chewed my slippers into such shape that I had 
to throw them away—only I didn't. To tell 
the truth, I couldn't seem to find a suitable 
place to throw them. So, Juniper, who was at 
my elbow (I have no freedom), took them out 
of my hand. 

“TIl put them by for a while, sir," he said 
quietly. 

“Why don't you throw them away, you old 
idiot!” 

“Yes, sir." 

But he didn’t, because I looked for them after 
dark on the pile of rubbish for the day and they 
were not there. Later I found them in a box 
in my cabinet. Juniper is always filling my 

cabinet with his trash! But I let them lie 
there. 

I had never seen the man, but because of the 
baby, I took him for granted. Besides, she 
sang at the low gates every evening until he 
came. And then, how they chattered as they 
went up the walk, merged, in the dim twilight, 
into one figure. I liked the man before I saw 
him even, for the way the girl looked. "There 
was an assurance of happiness about her, long 
tried, settled down, contented happiness. A 
confiding surety that she could, it would seem, 
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count upon. And with it, the light still in her 
eves, cheeks that burned easily (and oh, so 
prettily! I wonder if Joris, so quiet and well- 
ordered, would have frowned Oh, ever so 
gently, at this young breeziness with the 
viney hair ?). 

All her pulses still astir and her boy seven 
years old! I hope that I am not a pessimist, 
but I felt that, from all these signs, he must be 
a decent sort of fellow. 

I said this once to Juniper without intending 
to. Аз а matter of fact, I spoke aloud to my- 
self, which is, I make sure, every man’s right 
and an ease to the silence of his heart. But 
Juniper answered me. 

** He's very odd, sir. More like a boy than 
a man, I should say. He—he never opens the 
gates, sir, but jumps over them. "Then he—he 
kisses her after he's over." 

* You're a prying old creature?" I said. 
“Со on.” 

“They laugh a great deal over nothing, sir, 
the two of them. . I dare say they're 
very happy——” 

“Well,” I said tartly, out of my own empty- 
ness, “why shouldn't they be?” 

“Yes, sir.” But he looked strangely doubtful. 

“ Don't stand there blinking at me and say- 
ing ‘Yes, sir” Out with it! Tell me what 
you've got to say.” 

“Yes, sir." 

“Well?” 

Juniper hesitated just long enough to make 
me want to kill him. 

“Well, sir, I don't like it——” ۶ 

“Like what?" . | 

“The goings on of him, sir. He's—well, he’s 
queer. I don’t like it and that’s a fact.” 

There’s no use trying to hurry Juniper when 
he’s like this, so I blew rings of smoke into the 
air and waited, pretending I had no desire to 
listen further. This started him off, as I knew 
it would. 

“The fact is, sir 

“ Yes p? 

“She didn't sing at the gates to-night 

(I had known that!) 
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p and neither did he come home and— 


I don't like it, sir!” 

"So you've said. . . Well "—I spoke 
irritably—'* what do you want me to do about 
it?” I was irritated because I had wanted to 
do something all the evening. But I wouldn't 
let anv suggestion come from me. 

“Well, sir, I make out H 

“Yes?” 

“Were her only neighbors and she ain’t no 
more’n a girl, nowavs, for all her boy’s so big. 
And, besides, she ain't used to misery.” 


“How do you know she's miserable?” 

“Well, sir, she didn't sing at the gates 
and——” і 

“What else?” I knew there was something 
else. I felt an unaccountable tightness in mv 
throat. ` 

“And I see her cryin’ up against the wall—” 
He said it with a burst, and ** Why didn't you 
say so before!” I growled. i 

So! Unhappiness had crept in and stilled her 
singing! We waited in stony silence. I spoke 
first. 

“I can’t go over to that young creature and 
ask her what she's crying about . . . 
Can I?" i 

I threw my pipe on the table with such vio- 
lence that it fell to the floor. My beloved 
meerschaum! | 

Juniper bent his old back, stooping for it. 

“Then I can,” he said quietly. And I didn't 
like the determined line about his thin lips, so 
I said, ‘‘Nonsense! We're a pa’cel of old women 
to be bothering about a girl's tears. They all 
cry sometimes "? 

“Not her, sir.” 

* Nonsense! It’s part of them, their tears. 
The men make "em cry ——" ` 

“Not him, sir.” 

I sat back in my chair, looking hard at 
Juniper. 

“Well,” I said, “you seem to know these 
two young creatures fairly well.” 

Juniper coughed behind his hand. 

"[—I've noticed them, sir,” he said apolo- 
getically. “I like young things. . . . It 
isn’t his fault.” 

“How do you know that, Solomon?” 

“The way she looks at him, sir.” 

That old man was growing ridiculous! 
“Much you know about women’s looks,” 
grunted. And Juniper said, “Yes, sir.” 
"Im off to bed,” I spoke with determined 
unconcern in my voice. “Апа if you've 
any sense in that bald pate of vours, off you'll 
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" She didn't sing," Juniper said vaguely. And 
I left him, standing by the table, shaking his 
old head doubtfully. Truth to sav, I wanted to 
so over there. . . . Still, what could I 
say? . . . Nonsense! I undressed to go 
to bed. . . . What if she . . After 
I turned out mv light, I stepped across the hall 
to see if there was a licht in the other house. 
All dark except for a very small light in the 
kitchen. I went back and looked at my watch. 
Eleven. In that quiet place nobody sat up as 
late as that unless . . 

I dressed as quietlv as I could, not to disturb 
Juniper, and crept like a thief toward that piti- 
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“T heard her at the gates 
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ful little late light. Just as I got past the 
big tree (I went around by the back paths) 
I met a man face to face. . . . It was 
Juniper! 

I am afraid we looked rather sheepishly 
at each other, then my dignity came back 
to me. 

“Idiot!” I said. And Juniper said, “Yes, 
sir," and, turning, left the field to me. Can't 
I ever do anything that old creature won't find 
out? 

I knocked. 

The moment she opened the door I knew 
that he was all right. It wasn’t that sort of 
misery, whatever else it might be. Women 
don’t look like that, even with tear-stained 
faces, when their men are not all right. 

“You did not sing at the gates to-night. 
Why?” 

“He has gone.” 

“Where?” 

“To the city—to work.” 

“Why didn't he take you?” 

“We are poor." 

“Ah!” (I wished I were as “poor” as they!) 

“Why don't you ask me to come in, young 
lady?” 

“Oh!” she said, “Oh!” and she held the 
door open for me. 

In thinking it over, it is rather odd that 
neither of us found anything strange in my late 
visit. So Fate plays with us, we not knowing. 
This time, a kind Fate to me surely, and I 
hope to her. 

She took me in to see her sleeping children. 

“They’re real country babies,” she said. 
“We can’t, any of us, breathe in the cities.” 

So! Neither can I! 

She showed me “his” picture—a nice-faced 
fellow, with a mop of hair and eves that still 
held dreams. She kissed it quite brazenly 
before me. 

* You—love him?” 

* Oh—oh, ves!” 

* What's his business?" 

* He understands all about flowers—besides 
loving them. And he—” she smiled shyly, 
“he writes poetry—to me.” 

“A great business!” I grunted. I had 
to protect myself some way against her inti- 
mate joy. 

“Every poem he writes he puts in a book 
for me.” Апа she pulled, from under her 
pillow, an old mellow-leafed foreign blank 
book. 

“Read that!” she said. 

I made taking out my glasses an elaborate 
process to give me time to swallow the sad 
feeling in my throat— (Ah, Joris, Joris!) 
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I read: 
Her HUSBAND Says or HER 


When she leans over mg 

Her fragrance, like a flower, 
Passes into my heart’s room 
Where shrines I keep to her. 
And when she kisses me 

The lips of God are on my face. 
Her touch is like my mother's touch 
And like a child I cling to her. 
But level-eved and hand to hand 
We meet the days! 

We тес the days! 

My love and I.” 


** It's about me," she said, when I finished. 
I turned the page. 


Ah, gates that sing in the flower-fragrant dusk! 
Voice of the wind ? 

Murmur of brave lcaves? 

Call of a bird to her mate! 

Ah! singing gates 

In the covering twilight 

She waits! 

Fleet my feet 

To her 

Sweet! 


“Why doesn't he rhyme more regularly?” I 
asked peevishly. 


“Oh, Narcissus's poetry never rhymes 
regularly,” she said with an almost breathless 


voice, full of reverence for her poet. “He says 
if you stop to find a rhyme it takes the heart 
beat out of a poem. . . . You like it? 
Isn't it—lovely ?" 

She was looking at me with a wistful lift to 
her brows. . 

“It is," I said, “very—lovely.” 

"I thought you'd like it! The very first 
time I saw you I said to myself, ‘He’d like Nar- 
cissus’s poetry.” 

“What made you feel that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m like that, I suppose. 
Perhaps the way y you wear your hair. 

She was looking at me with unseeing eves. 

“Ts his name Narcissus?” 

“Oh, no! Just Jonathan. Isn't that a 
funny name—for Aim? I call him Narcissus 
because he likes flowers." 

“And yours? What is your name?” 

“My name,” she said, smiling to herself (I 
wished she wouldn’t leave me out of her smile*), 
“is only Margaret. But he calls me the name 
of the different flowers that he loves—at that 
moment.” 

* You must have a great many names." 

“I have—a great many. It’s our game. 
I like it. I always know when he calls те!” 

“I suppose you call these children some such 
silly names?” 

I was sorry I said “silly” the moment I spoke, 


for she flushed. “No,” she said gently. “No. 
We call them by their right names. Narcissus 
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said, ‘Let them invent their own romance as we 
did.) We tried to be uncommonly practical in 
their names. They’re John and Mary. Some- 
times when we’re feeling particularly ил-ргас- 
tical we call them John-quil and Mari-gold!” 
She smiled slyly at her own little joke and 
looked at me as if confident of my smile. 

“Narcissus thought of that. Of course,” she 
said irrelevantly, “her hair is yellow.” 

Then I smiled. 

‘“They’re rather like flowers," I ventured. 

** Yes, aren't they?” 

We bent over the sleeping children. The 
boy lay sprawled on his stomach, with the 
flush of sleep on his fat cheeks, and the baby 
certainly looked like a curled-up rose leaf. I 
slipped my finger into the small hand. 'Thebaby 
immediately clasped it (and ah, Joris again!). 

* Do you know,” she said when we moved 
away, “І feel so—safe with you next door.” 

“That’s right. You are safe.” 

“I do like your old serving man!” 

Juniper! 

“Narcissus will be back in three days. 
That’s seventy-two hours or four thousand 
three hundred and twenty minutes." 

“How many seconds?" I demanded ban- 
teringly. But her seriousness checked me. 

“Two hundred and fifty-nine thousand two 
hundred. My! But it seems long when you 
count it that way!” 

“Don’t,” І said. “Don’t. Keep to the 
hours and let the minutes alone . . You'll 
learn that, though! Now, you mustn’t mope! 
Come! Come!” I patted her on the shoulder. 

“No,” she said, “of course not/”? And she 
smiled with quick courage. Women are so 
quietly brave! 

I suddenly found myself saying things to her 
—about Joris. 

“ When I was a young fool, a thousand years 
ago—I loved a flower maid ——" 

“ Апа what became of her?” 

“She died.” 

“Oh!” she said quickly and “Oh!” again. 
“How terrible for you—! I am so sorry.” 
And as simply as a child she reached up, stand- 
ing on her toes, and kissed my cheek. I felt as 


if a flower had brushed me. Ihave not known . 


such comfort since Joris died. 
When I got home Juniper met me. 
“There are stars,” I said as I passed him. 
AndJuniper’sreply was as strangely irrelevant. 
“І myself am named for a tree.” 
So! Narcissus was known to him, too! 


She did not sing for three nights and the 
singing gates were silent in the dusk of things. 
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On the fourth morning, my old and some- 
what tuneless doorbell rang with violence. 
Juniper was getting my toast, and since he al- 
lows nothing to interfere with this, I shuffled 
to the door in my slippers (the same slippers 
that the impertinent girl baby chewed to bits 
later). 

A burly, red-faced man stood there with a 
paper in his hand. 

* You're Mr. Wendell?” he said. 

I nodded. 

“She said so.” 

I nodded again. 

“Can I come in?” 

“That depends. What's your business?” 

He opened his coat and showed a police- 
man’s star. A plain-clothes man! 

“Come in,” I said. ‘‘Juniper, toast for 
two.” 

I led the way to the room where the fire was. 
The big man sat quite on the edge of his chair, 
swinging his hat rather nervously, I thought. 

“Well?” 

“I couldn't tell her," he said. 
but—she— There were babies. 
ried man. I—I couldn’t!” 

Of course he meant the little singing lady. 

“Tell her what?” I asked sharply. 

“That her man——” 

“Go on!” I shouted before he had time to 
get his words out. 

*  ——is arrested.” 

“Гог what?” 

“Theft.” 

“It’s a lie—go on.” 

“It’s museum goods. He's a freak, and he 
opened a case and took ’em out. They got 
him at it.” 

“Took what out.” 

“Pressed flowers. Them’s the charges. It 
sounds silly.” 

Silly! The word had a new meaning to me, 
remembering her flush at my clumsy use of it. 

“Not at all!” I said. “It’s perfectly nat- 
ural, under the circumstances” (what the cir- 
cumstances were, I hoped to know later—not 
that I cared——). 

“There’s a five hundred bond on him. 
. . Will you tell her?” 

“No!” I shouted so that the big man jumped 
and Juniper said, “Yes, sir.” 

Tell her! After— And silence the singing 
gates! 

“Policeman,” I said. ' You're a big fool 
—but you can’t help it and I don’t lay it up 
against you.” 

The big man never winced at my rough 
words. He took out a red handkerchief and 
mopped his almost redder neck. 


*T tried to 
I'm a mar- 
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“There ain’t no two ways,” he said huskily. 
*I—I couldn't. I just couldn't." 

* Nobody could!” I said, and I shook his 
hand. 

“Гт a married man.” 
on that.) 

“Give me the bond." And I signed it. 
“Tell him to come to me—here—to-night.” 

“Mr. Wendell, sir,” the policeman shook 
my hand as if it were a pump handle and hea 
thirsty man, *'you're all right!” I felt sure 
he'd pat me on the back. Не did. ''You're 
all right! And I feel a darned sight better than 
I have—about this pressed flower business. 
I see the young feller myself. He's all right. 
He's just a freak. Weak above the eyes and 
that sort of thing. He kep’ sayin’ over and 
over—' Oh, can’t you understand!’ Не said 
it to everybody over’n over.” 


(He kept harping 


He came that night. Juniper let him in. 
There was no light in the little house next door. 

“Who are you?” he said, “апа why did you 
sign my bond?” 

“Because of—her.” 

“Oh! I see.” 

There seemed nothing extraordinary to him 
in it then. And I liked him for it. 

*Now tell me—about it." Stealing had 
never seemed to me so highly respectable as 
when I looked into his young eves. No dreams 
now! He was startled awake. 

“I had a key made to the glass case. I took 
the specimens to study. I was as careful of 
them as—I am of—her. I love them.” 

I nodded. 

He had said it all so simply that I was con- 
vinced of his true innocence. 

“ Where are they now?” 

“The specimens? In the case. I put them 
back. They found me at it. 1 tried my best to 
explain, but they're a stupid lot—vou can’t ex- 
pect a policeman to understand u 

Well, hardly! “Why did you do it?” 

I was peering into his face in the half light to 
see if I could tind a spot of guilt in him. 

He met my gaze quietly. 

“I had to have them. There was no other 
way. I tried to meet Mr. Logan, but they re- 
fused me permission. 1 Лаа to have them! 
I'm writing a book. They're Oriental flowers, 
the only ones I know of—oh, beauties! I was 
working out the intluence of climate and gen- 
eral conditions on tlowers— Oh, why couldn't 
they understand that I wouldn't hurt them!” 

“How long have vou been doing this?” 

“It’s my third time.” 

“Does she know?” 
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“Yes, of course.” 

I liked that, too! 

“I have read your poetry,” І said. But he 
wasn’t listening. He was standing near the 
window looking, with a sudden fear in his eyes, 
at the dark house. 

“It will kill her to see me suffer." 

“Young man," I said fiercely, “уои must 
not do this again!" He turned as if suddenly 
aware of my presence. 

* No," he spoke slowly, almost as if to him- 
self. “I suppose not.” 

“Not that it’s wrong, but it’s—it’s unusual.” 

“Yes, I know. Iknow—but my book!” He 
held out his hands to me with true poetic 
abandon. 

I looked away. 

“Shall you try to hide it from her?” 

“Oh, no. I couldn’t hide anything from 
her.” 

Juniper saw me fumbling and searching the 
pockets of my confounded old smoking-coat for 
a handkerchief, so fetched me one, not handing 
it to me, but stuffing it clumsily into one of the 
pockets. That old man! 

The boy did not notice us. 

“Гуе got five hundred. I saved it for the 
trip. І сап pay you that." 

“And what will she do?” 

“God!” 

Juniper and I both moved toward him. 

I'm afraid I shook him rather fiercely. I'm 
a strong old man. 

“Now look here! I'm going to see vou 
through this—for her sake—and Joris's.^ " 

“ Joris?” 3 

* Never mind that! You go home and sur- 
prise her. How many days have you?” 

“Теп.” 

“Good. I know Logan well. He's а good 
fellow—Logan. You go home to—her.” 

Juniper was wiping his hand on his sleeve 
and nodding his head in the most ridiculous 
fashion. 

The boy looked from one to the other. 

“Thank you," he said simply. “You're 
awfully good. Ill bring her over in 
the morning!” 

He said it as if it were a reward 
it was! 


as 


The next day I sent Juniper to the city for 
Logan. I thought that he would under- 
stand more quickly if he saw—her—and my 
garden. 

Logan sent word he couldn't come. There 
was a meeting on and couldn't I run up for 
over Sunday ? 
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So I sent Juniper back. Then Logan 
said he wouldn't come, ‘‘damn me!" and he 
came. 

* Your man told me about it on the way 
down," he said. 

So! Juniper had saved me that. 

“Well, there they are!" 

They were wandering about their tiny gar- 
den. He wascarrying the baby and the boy got 
under his feet like a young puppy. They were 
showing the baby the snapdragons and laugh- 
ing with her when she laughed over her little 
caught finger. 

“Га hate to be the one to—stop that!” 
I said. 

Logan looked at me. He had loved Joris, 
too, or thought he had. And we had fought 
over her, as boys will. But he had married. 
So Joris was still mine. 

“Ned,” he said, turning his back on them 
and locking his arm in mine, “you’re an ass. 
But for her sake, I'll not prosecute." 

And I knew he was not speaking of the little 
singing lady. 


He brought her over in the late afternoon. 
Her youth and clear happiness clung about her 
like a fragrance. 

“He came in the night," she explained to 
me. “He let himself in, and the first I knew— 
he was there!" 

Her words and her lilting voice were like 
a song. 

“He has told me all about the key,” she 
went on. ‘‘Wasn’t it too bad that they found 
out before he finished his book!" 

I looked across at Logan. He was gazing 
steadily and somewhat stupidly, I thought, 
into space. 

“This gentleman," I explained, “is Mr. 
Logan who—owns the specimens." 

"Oh!" 

They both looked at him with reverence in 
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‘their young eyes. The boy came forward and 


offered his hand handsomely. 

* Mr. Logan, sir," he said, *I owe vou an 
apology. I—there was nothing personal in my 
—taking your specimens." 

“I perfectly understand," said old Logan. 

“I tried to see you—but you're evidently 
hard to get at." 

"I'm afraid I am." 

“I simply had to have them.” 

“I understand," Logan said again. 

“If you really care about your specimens, I 
think you will understand when you see my 
book. Гуе made careful drawings. "They're 
exact." 

“Tell him about the poems, Narcissus." 

Narcissus blushed like a girl. 

“Oh,” he said. “Thats fancy—not sci- 
ence.” 

“‘They’re ever so lovely ——”’ 

* When may I see your manuscript, young 
man?" 

“Oh, Narcissus!" 

We spent the evening looking over the boy's 
manuscript. Logan, who is an authority, said 
it was a great book. We shall see! 

And he gave the boy the key they had taken 
from him. 

"Its more yours than mine," he said 
brusquely, when they tried to thank him. 

“I shall take as good care of them as if they 
were my babies or—her." 

“What’s your name to-day?” I asked flip- 
pantly, and ‘‘Heartsease” she responded 
seriously. 


And I have found a family of mv own, beside 
Juniper. 

I wonder if smooth-haired Joris would 
understand ? 

I listen to their singing at the gates in the 
sweet-smelling twilight. 

Yes! Joris would understand! 
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E have come to measure the suc- 
cess of an administration in this 
country largely by its prompt- 


ness and whole-heartedness in 
squelching wrong-doing. The notion of what 
is wrong-doing may vary at different times, 
but the conviction that the first business 
of an administration is to scotch and kill 
whatever it is generally admitted to be, is 
fairly stable. Measured by this rule the 
failure of the Taft Administration to put an 
end a year ago to the patent swindling in the 
wool tariff was in itself sufficient to shake 
faith in its trustworthiness. Full enough 
proof of the injustice of the duties was put 
before the committees and the President, but 
the committees sat “silent and unrespon- 
sive" and Mr. Taft fled to “see the Wrights 
fy." What was behind this acquiescence in 
the wrong the schedule does to a large body 
of woolen manufacturers and to the mass of 
people in this country who have but little 
money to spend? 

To understand the matter one must look 
back a little. Perhaps the worst feature 
of this "all wool" farce is that it is so old. 
“Hoary with age" Senator Dolliver has de- 
clared it, and it is true. Since 1867 (from 
1393 to 1897 excepted) these vicious duties 
have prevailed. And they have prevailed 
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in spite of repeated demonstrations of their 
absurdity. 

The first heard of this bad business was just 
after the Civil War when various wool interests 
which had been making great sums under 
the heavy duties put on as " war taxes" set 
up a mighty clamor against their removal. 
Their political power was such that they suc- 
ceeded in passing a wool bill, giving to this 
industry the special protection it asked. It 
was a protection that zncreased the war rates. 

The wool campaign of '67 is of chief im- 
portance in this connection, because the tac- 
tics then employed have prevailed from that 
day to this. Indeed the campaign which led 
to the retention of the Dingley wool schedule 
in the Payne-Aldrich bill was modeled from 
start to finish after it, the very organization 
which led forty-three years ago being the one 
which led two years ago. This organization 
is the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. 

Although the National Association does 
not represent the united opinion of those in 
the business—it is doubtful if it represents 
a majority opinion (the writer cannot give 
a judgment on that as the association refuses 
to reveal its membership), it has been the one 
always active organization in wool circles. 
For some years the head of the association— 
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some say the Association—has been Mr. 
William Whitman of Boston, one of the 
largest manufacturers of worsted goods in 
the United States. Mr. Whitman’s chief 
mill, the great Arlington at Lawrence, Mass., 
he estimates himself as worth about $12,000,- 
ooo. It has a capital of $6,000,000; all but 
$240,000 of this capital has been built up 
since 1870—over a million of it being earn- 
ings. It pays 8 per cent. dividends and its 
gross earnings are from 15 to 20 per cent. 
Mr. Whitman says that he is a “little more 
interested, if anything, in cotton than in 
wool" He runs 400,000 cotton spindles. 
He is president of four corporations and is 
one of the largest distributors of cotton and 
woolen goods in the United States. “The 
only first class trust I have ever seen," one of 
the members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee commented two years ago when Mr. 
Whitman gave the foregoing account of his 
possessions—a fortune gathered, as he mod- 
estly pointed out, since 1867, when he began 
business in the Arlington mills. 

· What then did Mr. Whitman do when in the 
fall of 1908 Mr. Taft’s promises of tariff revi- 
‘sion became reasonably convincing? He did 
what had been done in other years when the 
good old wool schedule was threatened: he 
called together those in the business whose 
interests were identical with his, and they 
sought counsel with the growers of wool in the 
far West. In October of 1908 the two interests 
met in Chicago. Mr. Whitman says that 
this conference was called at the suggestion 
of the wool-growers. For people who had 
taken an initiative the wool-growers were 
very modest. They said frankly they were 
not prepared to talk extensively on tariff 
questions, that they had come to listen. 
Mr. Whitman did the talking and to such 
good effect that the conference repassed the 
resolutions of 1867, adding that “‘it is the 
sense of this meeting that in the coming re- 
vision of the tariff the present duties on 
wool and woolen goods be maintained with- 
out reduction." 

'This was the first gun of the campaign. 
The second was sounded some two months 
later when Mr. Whitman appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee with an elabo- 
rate argument for preserving the wool duties. 
He made a particular point of defending the 
duty on raw wool. “Fair Play for All Inter- 
ests" is the subhead under which Mr. Whit- 
man asked that the tax on his raw material be 
continued. It has always been his chief pub- 
lished reason for his alliance with the wool- 
grower. The Bulletin of Mr. Whitman's as- 
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sociation puts the principle in this way: 
“The traditions of the association all con- 
dense themselves into the Golden Rule"— 
* Do unto others as you would have others 
do to you, between grower and manufacturer 
and as between one manufacturer and another 
that has always been the guiding principle.” 

Before Mr. Whitman was excused from 
cross-examination, however, a serious ques- 
tioning of his interpretation of the Golden 
Rule was introduced into the testimony. It 
came from a maker of carded woolens as dis- 
tinguished from worsteds, Mr. Edward Moir, 
of Marcellus, New York. Mr. Moir made it 
entirely clear that the duties Mr. Whitman 
was advocating did great wrong to the carded 
woolen business, and besides swindled the 
public, and he added that when the “епог- 
mous advantage" Mr. Whitman enjoyed was 
considered it was no wonder he took time by 
the forelock and made a compact with the 
wool-growers. 

Mr. Moir's was not the only contribution 
which marred the spirit of unanimity in wool 
which Mr. Whitman's able presentation so 
skillfully conveyed. On the day he appeared, 
and before he was excused, while the commit- 
tee was taking a recess, a veritable bomb was 
exploded under his temple of Fair Play. It 
was a little pamphlet with an ugly tag on it: 
“How an exorbitant duty on wool tops* was 
concealed in the Dingley law by the cunning 
manipulation of S. N. D. North and William 
Whitman." 

The name attached to the pamphlet as 
author was that of a man well known in wool 
circles, the editor of the American Cotton and 
Wool Reporter, Frank P. Bennett. In proof 
of the charges he made Mr. Bennett offered 
documentary proof of the first order. Noth- 
ing less than extracts from letters which had 
passed between Mr. North and Mr. Whitman 
at the time of the “cunning manipulation." 

To those familiar with the personal rela- 
tions of the three gentlemen the substance of 
the charges was not new. They had been 
first made by Mr. Bennett ten years earlier 
(1898) and in very precise form. What they 
amounted to then was that Mr. North, al- 
though the paid secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, had 
worked on Mr. Aldrich’s Finance Committee 
while it was busy with the Dingley bill as 
“the paid lobbyist of William Whitman and 
one other manufacturer,"—that he had se- 
cured benefits for them “regardless of other 
interests," and that "these gentlemen now 


*Wool in one of the first stages on the way to cloth is 
called tops. 
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(1898) aimed at the control of the United 
States Census which they proposed to secure 
by having Mr. North (their agent) made 
director of the Census!” 

It was an ugly looking accusation and 
naturally the 
association ap- 
pointed a com- 
mittee to look 
into the mat- 
ter. Both Mr. 
North and 
Mr. Whitman 
made state- 
ments. They 
amounted to a 
complete de- 
nial of all the 
charges and 
particularly of 
any tampering 
with the top 
duty. Mr. 
Whitman 
showed by the 
documents he 
presented that 
the duty on 
tops as it fin- 
ally appeared 
in the Dingley 
bill was the 
same as that 
fixed by the 
McKinley bill. 
Healsoshowed 
it had been re- 
tained at the 
request of the 
wool growers. 
He said that 
when he dis- 
covered this 
duty was in 
the Dingley wool schedule he wrote a letter 
of protest to Mr. Dingley in which he said: 


“ As tops now stand in the proposed tariff bill, the 
duty is absolutely prohibitory. This places 
me in a very awkward position before the commu- 
nity. Nearly everybody in this part of the country is 
aware of the fact that the Arlington Mills, of which I 
am the treasurer, has just completed an enormous 
plant for the manufacture of tops, and everybody 
will say that, through my influence, there has been 
secured upon tops prohibitory duties. Yarn spin- 
ners and weavers will complain, although they may 
not be directly affected; but everybody who is at all 
jealous or envious will charge that this duty has been 
imposed at my solicitation. The objection, 
then, that I have to the top rates as now incorpor- 
ated in the bill are: 
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“rst. That they are unnecessarily high and will 
do nobody any good. , 

“2d. They are so high on the article our mills 
manufacture as to create unfavorable criticism." 


This letter and the strong and definite 
denials of Mr. 
Northand Mr. 
Whitman were 
considered sat- 
isfactory by 
the investigat- 
ing committee, 
which an- 
nounced that 
initsjudgment 
the statements 
of Mr. Bennett 
were “mali- 
cious and un- 
warranted," 
and that he 
had forfeited 
his right to 
membership in 
the associa- 
tion. 

The matter 
probably 
would have 
ended there if 
fouryears 
later, 1902, Mr. 
Bennett had 
not sued a 
Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, news- 
paper for libel. 
When the case 
was tried the 
newspaper 
summoned 
various wit- 
nesses toprove 
that Mr. Ben- 
nett's newspaper, the United States Investor, 
made a practice of blackmailing concerns 
which did not advertise in it. Among 
those witnesses was Mr. Whitman. In 
the course of his testimony Mr. Bennett's 
lawyer, Moorfield Storey, saw an oppor- 
tunity to demand Mr. Whitman's corre- 
spondence over the years of the making of 
the Dingley bill. The court upheld him, and 
all of Mr. Whitman's political letters of that 
period—‘ My entire private correspondence, 
embracing correspondence with every member 
I have relations with, private and public,” 
Mr. Whitman said of the letters—were 
turned over to Mr. Bennett, who at once pre- 
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pared to take copies of those which inter- 
ested him. I have been told that when 
Moorfield Storey saw the nature of the mate- 
rial he had turned up he exclaimed: “Му 
God, Bennett, don’t take the letters to 
Lodge!" But Mr. Bennett had use for only 
those which had been exchanged between 
Mr. Whitman and Mr. North in 1897, those 
which gave him the ammunition to back up 
‘the charges he had made in 1898. 

It was nearly seven years before Mr. Ben- 
nett found a sufficiently dramatic moment in 
which to use the letters he took from Mr. 
Whitman’s file. It came finally—the day 
when Mr. Whitman was explaining to the 
Ways and Means Committee why a wool 
schedule made in 1867 should be preserved 
in 1909. 

As related above Mr. Whitman had 
cleared himself in 1808 from Mr. Bennett’s 
charge of manipulating the top duty in the 
Dingley bill by publishing a letter he had 
written to Mr. Dingley protesting against the 
duty. He had also related that Mr. Dingley 
had accepted his suggestion and had put it 
into the bill and that the reason it had 
not appeared finally was that the wool- 
growers had objected so strenuously that the 
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committee had given in to them. This 
looked all right, but there was a chapter of 
which Mr. Whitman and Mr. North said 
nothingand of which Mr. Bennett had no proof 
until he got hold of the correspondence, and 
this chapter was published in the little pam- 
phlet distributed by Mr. Bennett to the 
Ways and Means Committee on December 
2, 1908. 

It seems that when the top duty suggested 
by Mr. Whitman came to the Senate Com- 
mittee in 1897 it struck a snag at once. It 
was prohibitive—just as the higher one for 
whichit had been substituted—the figures were 
different but not their effect. Mr. North was 
summoned to explain—the Finance Commit- 
tee having apparently accepted him as its 
wool expert. Mr. North consulted Mr. Whit- 
man andan agitated correspondence followed. 
The letters to Mr. North show that Mr. 
Whitman was in great alarm lest the duty 
he had suggested be lowered: “ No possible 
legislation in connection with the woolen 
schedule would be so dangerous to the woolen 
industry as legislation which would favor 
the importation of tops.” “You know how 
important it is not only to me but to 
the whole wool industry of the United 
States that such rates of duty should be 
imposed upon tops as will enable them to 
be made here and not to be imported from 
foreign countries." “Тһе prosperity of the 
woolen industry in this country depends 
wholly upon the ability of the domestic manu- 
facturers to manufacture the tops here.” “It 
is of the greatest importance that the Arling- 
ton Mills products (tops and yarns) have the 
full measure of protection accorded to asso- 
ciated industries.” These extracts and the 
context show conclusively that though Mr. 
Whitman may not have wanted a rate so 
high that it would be suspicious, he was after 
a duty which would be prohibitive, and that 
he was depending upon the confidential rela- 
tions of the paid secretary of the wool associa- 
tion with members of the United States Sen- 
ate in charge of the tariff bill to secure what 
he wanted. 

Mr. Whitman’s second defense—that it 
was the wool-growers, not he, that kept the 
high duty on tops in the Dingley bill loses its 
weight also when one looks into the origin of 
that duty. It first appeared in the McKinley 
bill of 1890, and so far as the writer has been 
able to discover from an extended examina- 
tion of the debates and hearings, the top 
duty was devised for the McKinley bill 
by Mr. Whitman. Nobody else ever seems 
to have had anything to do with it. He 
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advocated it in 1880 before the Senate 
Finance Committee. He presented it in 
January, 1890, to the Ways and Means 
Committee, explaining and = defending it. 
Mr. Whitman was the father of the obnox- 
ious top duty. He found it was suspicious. 
He revised it so that it would “look better," 
but do the same work! That seems to be the 
truth about William Whitman and the top 
duty. 

December 2, 1908, was certainly a bad day 
for Mr. Whitman and the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers. And others 
followed. In the following February it came 
out that another great branch of the woolen 
industry, the carpet manufacturers, had left 
the association in a body. They had wak- 
ened up to the fact that for some twenty years 
or so they had been serving largely as cat's- 
paws for the worsted makers' chestnuts. 
They had refused to contribute further to 
the organization and frankly bolted Schedule 
K, asking for a common-sense adjustment of 
the duty on carpet wools. 

Mr. Whitman was soon on the defensive 
all along the line. The reports of the tariff 
hearings contain some very interesting ex- 
planations from him. Take the point dis- 
cussed in the last article of collecting 11 
cents on every pound of grease wool im- 
ported into the country, regardless of quality 
or value or whether it shrinks 15 or 80 per 
cent. How does Mr. Whitman defend this 
duty, which is, as one can see, the very founda- 
tion of his advantage over his competitors? 
He defends it almost hysterically at times by 
the claim that it is only a specific duty which 
will prevent undervaluation at the customs. 
Mr. Whitman buys his wool according to its 
value. He does not insist upon paying a 
fixed price through fear of misrepresentation. 
Wool is a standard like wheat and corn. Cen- 
turies of experience have made men expert in 
judging its value. Undoubtedly there would 
be efforts at undervaluation if the duty were 
according to value. But a specific duty does 
not prevent fraud—witness the sugar trust. 
Everybody knows that such cheating is 
dangerous work. Even the sugar trust with 
all its cunning has not escaped entirely. 
There would be little chance for the regular 
importer to do much cheating, and if there 
was a percentage of fraud what could it 
amount to compared with a duty which is al- 
ways unfair, which is actually a legalized 
fraud? 

Mr. Whitman’s defense of the amount of 
compensation allowed manufacturers for the 
duty on grease wool is interesting also. It 
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will be remembered that this duty on wool 
worth over 40 cents a pound is 44 cents, that 
is, it is reckoned as if four pounds of grease 
wool were used in making a pound of cloth. 
Mr. Whitman defends this ratio so rarely 
correct by saying: 

"Tt is true that certain wools do not shrink so 
much, but whether they do or not is not the point. The 
American manufacturer must be reimbursed on the 
basis of the shrinkage of wools used by his foreign 
competitors or available for the latter's use.” 

This is ashard to follow as the long-standing 
consolation offered to the complaining con- 
sumer that “the foreigner pays the tax.” 
However, it is hardly more away from the 
point than Mr. Whitman’s second defense of 
the 4 to т ratio, which in essence is that it 
must be right because it was so fixed in 1867! 
Curiously enough, while Mr. Whitman de- 
fends the 4 to 1 ratio because it was decided 
on by the compact of '67, he insists that 55 
per cent. ad valorem on cloth is none too 
much, although in ’67 the manufacturer con- 
sidered 25 per cent. sufficient! 

Now this amount of attention has been 
given to Mr. Whitman simply to show the 
kind of tariff facts and arguments Congress 
on occasion will swallow without a blink. 
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Mr. Whitman is the victim of an amazing 
and widespread superstition—the supersti- 
tion that protection produces prosperity. 
Wealth, in his judgment, is not the result of 
laws operating naturally; it does not come 
from the application of intelligence and in- 
dustry to the resources of the earth; it is an 
artificial creation, 
the result of a taxing 
device. Of course a 
device which can 
produce prosperity 
should be taken ser- 
jiously. Mr. Whit- 
man does more, he 
regards it as sacred. 
He tolerates no 
changes in it. He 
contends that even ` 
to talk of change is 
sacrilegious and 
brings down punish- 
ment. For example, 
the present “bad 
times" in the wool 
industry he believes 
to be due not to eco- 
nomic causes like 
overproduction, un- 
due expansion, spec- 
ulation, interference 
by tariffs with the 
natural flow of raw 
materials and with 
the natural opera- 
tion of supply and 
demand; but to 
“tariff agitation "— 
a profane question- 
ing of the infallibility of his idol which has an- 
gered hisgodship and brought down his wrath. 

Mr. Whitman founds his faith in this super- 
stition of protection producing prosperity on 
what the Christian Scientists call a * claim of 
fear "—Í1ear of a thing he has been brought up 
on, “pauper labor." Ihave seen little Bret- 
ons run for cover like frightened chickens 
when their mother shouted *' des Anglais!” at 
them. Since Crecy it has been so. Mr. 
Whitman is like them. Shout “Tariff Re- 
vision" or *Pauper Labor" at him and he 
scuds to Congress. He is afraid to do busi- 
ness unless an army of tax-gatherers are on 
guard at every port! 

He shares a second common enough 
American superstition: the belief that a great 
fortune justifies itself no matter how made. 
If it is the result of special privilege, why then 
that special privilege must be a good thing. 
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Moreover, it should be continued. Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie, grown bigger 
than their fellows by discriminating freight 
rates, illegal in their nature, were never will- 
ing to give them up, were aggrieved that the 
public should ask it. Had they not pros- 
регеа under the system? Must it not then be 
good? Mr. Whit- 
man, when he says, 
“400,000 cotton 
spindles,” *a $12,- 
000,000 mill,” etc., 
etc., all the fruit of 
the doctrine, be- 
lieves he has ended 
the argument— 
proved his case. 
Why in reason 
should anyone tam- 
per with that which 
has produced so 
brilliant a result? 

That there are 
those concerned to 
whom the results 
are less magnificent 
he does not acknowl- 
edge. Mr. Whitman 
employs some 40,- 
ooo workingmen in 
his great mills. The 
average annual 
wage of those who 
make his worsted 
goods is $444; of 
those who make his 
cotton goods $439. 
Scarcely do five 
years pass that their 
wages are not lowered by short time. So hard 
is the work—so wearing to nerves and danger- 
ous to health—so inadequate the wage when 
the cost of living is considered—so mean and 
ugly the surroundings in the quarters usually 
available, that American workingmen shun 
the industry. Mr. Whitman must use the 
newcomers among foreigners. 

The fact is, the peculiar superstitions which 
possess Mr. Whitman produce blindness 
—or indifference—to the condition of others. 
Not only is he unconscious—or indifferent— 
to the fact that in industries protected to the 
extent the woolen industry is the working- 
man is getting a poor return, but he does not 
see that those who buy, the consumers, have 
anything to do with tbe question. If his 
business is making money and his workmen 
have six days labor throughout the fifty- 
two weeks of the year all is well with the 
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world. For years Mr. Whitman has been 
preaching to Congress his gospel as applied 
to wool manufacturing, and almost never does 
he even casually refer to the fact that the 
consumer exists. His obtuseness—or indif- 
ference—to the evils that the legislation he 
wants may work to others, runs at times 
into painful brutality; as when, not long ago, 
at a hearing on the increased cost of living, 
being asked if it was not true that the spread 
of tuberculosis was due in part to the inabil- 
ity of the poor to buy wool to pratect them- 
selves from the cold, Mr. Whitman character- 
ized the theory as of “recent origin” and 
declared it absolutely false" that cotton was 
not as good for a tuberculous patient as wool! 

It all comes down to this: that whatever 
exists under protection is good—and if it is 
evil, it is because there has been too little 
protection or because somebody has slandered 
the god, and he, godlike, is avenging himself. 
It is a short way from this view to a justifica- 
tion of any sort of manipulation or trickery 
which will secure the duty he believes neces- 
sary. It is a short step to the manceuver 
which in 1897 'gave Mr. Whitman a prohibi- 
tive duty on tops and to the politics which for 
thirty years have enabled him to help per- 
petuate such injustices as the 11 cent duty on 
grease wool and the ratio of four pounds of 
grease wool to one of cloth in estimating 
compensatory duties. 

But Mr. Whitman is not the point here. 
The point is why Congress and Mr. Taít 
swallowed Mr. Whitman, for in spite of his 
evasions, his preposterous logic, his frank 
selfishness, in spite of the ample proof of his 
past trickery, he got what he asked, even to a 
continuation of the prohibitive duly on tops. 

What made Mr. Whitman so powerful? 
If we had the correspondence “with members, 
private and public” which forced the prayer 
from Mr. Moorfield Storey, “ Don’t take the 
letters to Lodge," we might set forth in docu- 
mentary fashion the secret of his power. As 
it is we can only argue from parallels. Proba- 
bly we shall not go far astray if we assert that 
the real reason is that for many years he and 
his worsted friends have been one of the main 
financial reserves of the high protective wing 
of the Republican party in New England, and 
that in return they have got what they 
asked for. That is political ethics—or eti- 
quette. Ever since 1888 it has been a settled 
and openly expressed principle in political 
circles that your protection should be in pro- 
portion to your campaign contribution. In 
that year it was laid down officially that as 
the manufacturers of the United States got 
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“practically the sole benefit of the tariff ” and 
in prosperous years “made millions" out of 
it, therefore it was entirely justifiable that 
those who granted the tariff should, when 
their time of need came, put these manufac- 
turers “over the fire” and “fry the fat out of 
them.” From what we know of Mr. Whit- 
man’s intellectual and moral workings we are 
justified in believing that he would heartily 
agree with this principle. | 

Мт. Whitman’s individual support is not to 
be despised, but with it has always gone the 

. support of the members of his association— 
all of whom have been in the habit of con- 
tributing in troublesome tariff times. It 
means the support of the great “wool trust” 
with William M. Wood at its head, and it 
means also, as we have seen, the support of 
the wool-growers of the far West—not, be it 
noted, of ай the wool-growers of the country, 
but of those who like the worsted manufac- 
turers are getting more out of the present 
duties than their competitors and are there- 
fore most anxious to keep them. These are 
the men who produce a wool which on an 
average will yield only about 44 pounds 
of clean wool in every тоо pounds sheared 
from the sheep. Yet their protection on 
this roo pounds is the same as that of the 
farmer of the South whose wool yields 60 
pounds to every 100, or the Eastern and Mid- 
dle State farmers whose wool yields 52 out of 
every тоо pounds. The protests of these 
Eastern, Southern, and Middle West farmers 
that they are not fairly treated were no more 
heeded by the makers of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill than the protests of the carded woolen 
and carpet manufacturers. 

The reason is obvious enough. The West- 
ern wool-growers are as loyal and generous 
in their support of their Senators as are Mr. 
Whitman and Mr. Wood of theirs. (It is 
said indeed that the wool-growers number 
a Senator or two in their ranks.) Each 
group—the wool-growers of the far West and 
the worsted manufacturers of the East—con- 
trols a good-sized block of votes. By uniting 
these blocks they control probably the largest 
and most dependable vote of any tariff-pro- 
tected interest in the country. It is a vote 
which for over forty years has never bolted. 
It is a vote which always gets what it asks, for 
the simple reason that it is powerful enough 
to defeat any duty in a tariff bill if the backer 
of that duty is hostile, and nobody doubts it 
will exercise the power if tried. It is the 
size and solidarity of the vote which ex- 
plains why when, through the boldness of the 
insurgents, certain of the most odious fea- 
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tures in the wool business had been laid be- 
fore the Senate and a motion was made to 
send Schedule K back to the committee for 
revision it was lost by 8 yeas and 59 
nays. It is the real explanation of the 
“silent and unresponsive” committees and a 
President escaping to see the Wrights fly! 
It is Mr. Taft’s reason—given frankly 
enough after he found the odium of allowing 
the schedule to stand was not going to pass. 
“The interests of the wool-growers in the far 
West," said Mr. Taft, “and the interests of the 
wool manufacturers in the Eastern States, and in 
other States, reflected through their Representa- 
lives in Congress, were sufficiently strong to 
defeat any attempt to change the wool tariff, 
and had it been attempted it would have beaten 
the bill reported from either committee.” Ap- 
parently the same combine was strong enough 
to prevent the presidential veto the country 
had a right to expect from Mr. Taft, and 
which, if he had given it, would have earned 
.him a prestige and a power in this country 
such as we greatly fear he can never gain 
now, much as we regret to believe it. 

When, in a Democracy, the administration 
protects a wrong there remains the appeal to 
the people. But what can a busy people do 
to reform a tangle of unrighteousness like the 
wool schedule? There was a popular cam- 
paign against a vicious duty made two years 
ago that ought to offer practical suggestion, 
and that was the campaign against the duty 
on hides. It presents a more interesting ex- 
ample of what can be done because the two 
articles have so many parallel points. 

Hides, like wool, are a by-product, the one of 
cattle and the other of sheep, wool of course 
being the more valuable of the two. Both 
are the raw materials of articles essential in 
the daily life of all the people—the one goes 
into shoes, harness, machinery belts, a hun- 
dred of the common articles in daily use; the 
other is necessary to protect and warm us. 
The duty on each raises the price of the 
domestic article because we have never been 
able to produce all the hides we needed, any 
more than all the wool. Naturally cattle- 
growers who produce the hides have favored 
the duty because they believed they received 
a higher price for their cattle because of it. 
Naturally the sheep men favor a duty on 
wool because they do, in prosperous times, 
get more for their wool. 

But in the industries which use hides, as in 
those which use wool, there has grown up a 
combination—a trust—which in each case 
has gotten the lion’s share of the duty. The 
beef trust undoubtedly has made more 
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through the duty on hides than the cattlemen, 
just as the worsted manufacturers have made 
more from the duty on wool than the growers. 
In each case, too, the duty has been a means 
of oppressing a related branch of the industry, 
the beef trust shutting out independent tan- 
ners by making hides scarce and dear—the 
worsted manuíacturers starving the carded 
woolen men by making their raw wool dear to 
thepointof prohibition. The hideduty hashad 
the same kind of effect on articles manufac- 
tured from,it as in the first article we saw the 


.wool duty has had, i. e., it has helped, at 


least, іп lowering the quality of all articles 
of standard prices in which it is used. Take 
shoes: the quality of the $2.50, $3.50, etc., 
has been steadily deteriorating because the 
cost of all the materials in them was increas- 
ing. People would have a $2.50 shoe, they 
‘could not pay more. They got it—of in- 
ferior quality—just as in the previous arti- 
cle we saw that a man gets his $8 and $10 
suit—with more and more cotton in it. 

For a long time a revolt has been growing 
against the hide duty. The independent tan- 
ners who felt themselves squeezed and saw 
that their only hope was free buying in the 
markets of the world—the shoe and leather 
manufacturers of all kinds, who saw their 
materials costing more and more—the people 
who found their purchases deteriorating in 
quality—all these elements began to press 
hard on their Representatives for free hides. 
Against them were the cattlemen and the 
beef trust—a combination similar to that in 
wool. But here a difference comes in. The 
beef trust had been for a number of years 
discredited. So strong has the feeling become 
against it that its approval of a measure is 
sufficient to defeat it! The wool trust is not 
as yet regarded іп any such way. Mr. Whit- 
man and Mr. Wood can still make their 
wishes known to Congress and be sure that 
they will be carried out. 

The revolt against the hide duty was 
strong and general before the work of revising 
the Dingley bill began. In New England, 
Massachusetts particularly, the shoe manu- 
facturers had led it, and they had seriously 
threatened the Republican machine control 
of the State. They received splendid aid from 
Eugene N. Foss, a Republican, and a large 
manufacturer who for a number of years has 
gamely allowed himself to be put up and de- 
feated as a candidate for any office vacant 
solely that he might get a hearing on the tariff 
question. His chief slogans have been ‘‘rec- 
iprocity” and “free hides.” His sudden 
election to Congress last winter on a Demo- 
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cratic ticket, in a district for years stiffly Re- 
publican, shows something of the change that 
has been wrought in the mind of the Bay State 
in the last few years. So strong was the 
Massachusetts movement that it did the 
impossible. It persuaded its chief apostle 
of high protection, Senator Lodge, to re- 
verse his engine and advocate fret trade in 
hides! 

A dignified Senator of the United States has 
rarely had a bitterer pill to swallow than had 
Mr. Lodge when, on June 13, 1909, he felt 
compelled to rise and speak for a removal of 
this duty. He did it bravely and with a 
frank avowal of his own inconsistency—also 
with a rather lofty air of considering consist- 
ency as not much of a virtue anyway—cer- 
tainly not one to be taken seriously by a 
politician, however “а gentleman and a 
scholar” might regard it. 

Mr. Lodge argued that the farmer got 
nothing from the duty on hides—that the 
tanner and the consumer paid it and the beef 
trust was the beneficiary. There was noth- 
ing wrong probably with this diagnosis of 
the case, if it did come awkwardly from his 
lips, and he certainly had to pay for breaking 
faith with the stand-patters. They gave him 
an unmerciful berating, Senator Warren in 
particular, falling upon him in scorn and 
anger. Little wonder indeed that when 
Senator Lodge had finished his speech he fled 
from the chamber wiping the perspiration 
from his brow or that the few of his col- 
leagues who are able to accomplish the diffi- 
cult intellectual feat of standing pat and still 
preserving a sense of humor should have 
found joy in his misery! 

Senator Lodge stood faithfully by free 
hides, but it was the only case in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill where he bolted the combination 
which was working to prevent revision down- 
ward. 

He voted to add 50 cents a dozen to the 
duty on cotton gloves. 

He voted to raise the duty on barley from 
24 cents to 3o cents per bushel. 

He voted to raise the duty on pig lead from 
$30 to $42.50 a ton. 

He voted to raise the duty on rubber goods 
from 30 to 35 per cent. 

He voted to restore the Dingley rates on 
wool waste. 

He supported the iniquities of thé old wool 
schedule. 

A stand-patter on everything but hides! 

Now the object of calling attention to 
Senator Lodge's predicament is not merely 
to emphasize the kind of logic and ethics 
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which went into the making of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, it is quite as much to emphasize 
the power of the people when they have made 
up their minds that a certain tariff rate must 
be changed. That power was strong enough 
to drive even one so strongly planted as the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts. It was 
strong enough also to convince the Presi- 
dent that it would not be safe to defy it. 
Mr. Taft stood by the removal of the hide 
duty in spite of a siege on the part of the high 
protectionists in Congress of the fiercest and 
most persistent character. At every point 
they resisted only to be met with a smiling 
assurance that there would be no tariff bill 
if the duty was kept on hides. I am told 
that twenty-two Senators went in a body 
while the bill was in conference to threaten 
and defy him, and his only answer was that 
it was cooler in Beverly, and if they wcre 
determined to restore the duty he would 
leave Washington at once since it would 
not be necessary for him to wait to sign 
the bill! 

What a campaign of popular education 
concentrated on a single duty did in the case 
of hides, can be done in the case of the wool 
schedule. The plan which the insurgents 
were discussing in Washington last summer 
of making an issue of Schedule K in the 
coming session of Congress is excellent. The 
same gentlemen who refused to change the 
wool duties last year now tell us to wait 
for the report of Mr. Taft's Tariff Board. 
It is an old dodge. It is not necessary to 
wait for more information on wool. There 
is plenty available for study. Moreover, the 
report must be judged, when it does come, by the 
facts now in hand. 

In any campaign undertaken, honest pro- 
tectionists, as the insurgents all are, should 
force this fact upon the attention of the 
people. 

The wool schedule violates the principles of 
protection to the point of caricature. 

The first essential in the honest adminis- 
tration of a protective duty is determining 
the difference between the cost of production 
here and abroad. In the case of Schedule К, 
nothing satisfactory has been presented on 
this point. Mr, Whitman says it is impossi- 
ble to get such information and he rears a 
shadowy wall of uncertain factors in the 
problem, enough to scare away any auditor 
who takes him seriously. Mr. Whitman must 
be a poor business man if he cannot approxi- 
mate the cost of his production. Our agents 
must be poor sticks if they cannot do the 
same for foreign production. Enough facts 
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can be obtained if patience and diplomacy 
and good faith are given to the problem to 
revise the present duties at least. 

A second inquiry must be made: Has the 
duty on wool and woolens justified itself? The 
protective doctrine does not contemplate 
permanent taxing of the people. It does not 
tax merely for the sake of having a certain in- 
dustry within the country. Such an effort is 
plainly a violation of the spirit if not the 
letter of the Constitution. It does not con- 
template raising.revenues by taxing necessi- 
ties like common clothes. It proposes to 
help infants on their feet! If it is found the 
infants cannot grow up, that they simply 
become bigger and bigger babies whom it is 
going to be increasingly expensive to feed and 
to dress and wash, why it is not in accord with 
the protectionist doctrine to encourage this 
kind. 

That there has been an effort to persuade 
the public that the industry was justifying 
itself is certain. Mr. Whitman defends a 
duty on grease wool because he says we 
already produce то per cent. of what we use, 
and if the duty is continued we will soon pro- 
duce all we need. This has never been 
true, and there is less and less likelihood 
of its becoming true unless our practices 
in sheep-growing are radically changed. 
We have not for many years produced 
over 40 per cent. of the wool we consume. 
When Mr. Whitman talks of 70 per cent. 
he means 7o per cent. of the grease wool 
that we manufacture. We are obliged to 
import 60 per cent. of the clean wool we 
use. Now the question is, has the wool duty 
justified itself, when after forty years of ex- 
perience we do not produce over 40 per cent. 
of what we need? It is a case for the people 
who pay the piper to figure out. 

An important point on which we allneed 
education is that of quality of the goods we 
are buying. In my last article I referred to 
the rapid displacing of pure wool by cotton 
and of the general adulteration of goods. 
The primary trouble here is, of course, that 
we haze in this country no standards for textiles. 
What we necd is a pure textile law similar to 
our pure food law. England hasa law which 
is aimed at misrepresentation of textiles. 
We must insist on something of the kind in 
this country. It should be made a misde- 
meanor to misrepresent goods as it is to adul- 
terate baking powder or use false weights. 
Personally, I am of the opinion that here is 
a valuable work for the women's clubs of the 
country. Women are necessarily more con- 
cerned in this matter than anybody else. 
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They are the buyers. They should know. 
The study and analysis of cloth is not difficult 
and it is entertaining. .It is admirably 
adapted for club work. If women every- 
where would take up the matter, make a 
campaign for the standardizing of all kinds 
of goods, they would do the industries of this 
country a magnificent service. As things are 
now the woolen and worsted industries are 
debasing themselves by their struggles to 
produce goods which will look well, but 
which have not the value they pretend to 
have. To force clothmakers to give quality 
is as patriotic a service as anybody could 
undertake at the moment—and as humane a 
one; for this burden of adulterated cloth lies 
on the poor man's back where all the burdens 
of grecd and lying and trickery ultimately 
fall To lift these burdens and distribute 
them among all the people according to 
their strength. to bear them, is not this the 
real task of all honest men and women at this 
moment? 

There is still another important inquiry to 
make before we shall understand the passing 
of wool from the backs of the poor—before 
we shall understand why the Congress of the 
United States refused to consider that fact— 
refused to equalize the injustices of the wool 
schedule, consented almost unanimously to 
perpetuate duties it knew to be oppressive 
and unjust—and that is the relation, the alli- 
ance, the compact—the what-ever-it-may-be 
between worsted and cotton. Mr. Whitman 
has told us that he is a “little more inter- 
ested in cotton than wool." Mr. Moir says 
that in the fall of 1908, when he protested 
against the continuation of duties which were 
sacrificing his branch of the wool industry, 
Mr. Whitman consoled him by telling him that 
the “carded woolen business was a declining 
business"; that its great competitor was 
cotton, and that between worsted and cotton 
carded woolens were to be ground out of use. 
Is this what Mr. Whitman wishes to happen 
that he resists the correction of discrimina- 
tions which plainly are contributing to such 
a result? 

It is an important inquiry and one which 
seems to have been generally overlooked. It 
is one also which leads direct to the door 
of the most important tariff personage this 
country has produced since the days of Pig 
Iron Kelley and Horace Greeley—the Senator 
from Rhode Island, for it is he who for many 
years now has been the guardian of the cotton 
schedule. In our next paper then we shall 
take a look at Senator Aldrich and his tariff- 
making. 
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. RS. MARTIN sat alone in the 
sewing-room, hemming busily on 
the new napkins. She had sent 
Phoebe on an errand to Mrs. 

Warburton, hoping that that energetic lady 
might pull her daughter out of the doldrums. 
For only the evening before Phoebe, coming 
into her mother's room for a good-night talk, 
had delivered herself of the following: 

* Mother, do you know that I wish I could 
go away from Maywood for a while. You 
don't know how sick I am of every single thing 
aboutit. Iknowitby heart. Icanshutmy 
eyes and see every street and every house just 
as plain as if was all painted on the inside 
of my eyelids. And I'm so tired of Maywood 
people. Апа І hate to go to the Library— 
I've read all the fiction there and you have 
to wait such a long time when you recommend 
books. The Woman's club is pokey, and I 
never did care for bridge, and all the girls I 
like best are away or busy or engaged. Апу- 
thing I used to like I don't care for any 
longer, and the things I'd like to do I can't 
do. What do you suppose is the matter, 
mother?" 

“Oh, it's just the beginning of the spring 
feeling,” Mrs. Martin said with her usual 
moderation. “Just as soon as the weather 
settles you'll get over it.” 

“Well, I hope so. I shall be glad enough 
when the warm weather comes. I'm so tired 
of snow-freeze-thaw-rain-snow-freéze-thaw- 
rain that I don't know what to do. I've 
made up my mind that I just kate winter." 

A little mollified, Phoebe kissed her mother 
good-night. But she trailed a discontented 
grumble to the very door of her room. 

It was of this that Mrs. Martin was think- 
ing. And so intense was her preoccupation 


that she was only vaguely conscious that her 
daughter, returning prematurely from the 
Warburtons, had dropped into the big wing- 
chair. Mrs. Martin sewed tranquilly on for 
an instant. Then something psychological 
seemed to jump out of the air at her. Нег 
consciousness, flashing back over the last mo- 
ment, re-registered three astounding facts. 
Phoebe had actually not banged the front 
door: she had closed it gently. Phoebe had 
not run up the stairs, occasionally taking two 
at a time: she had ascended them slowly, step 
on step. Phoebe had not rushed into the 
room, whirlwind fashion, bubbling with gos- 
sip: she had drifted silently through the door- 
way and across the floor. 

With a start, Mrs. Martin looked up. 

Crumpled up in her chair, Phoebe was star- 
ing straight at her. Above her white collar, 
her face showed whiter. Her eyebrows were 
caught in the tangle of mental panic. Her 
lower lip dropped. All this would have been 
terrifying if it had not been for her eyes. And 
her eyes Mrs. Martin was not given to 
hyperbole, but it occurred to her that, for the 
first time in her life, she had seen a pair of 
stars in the human countenance. 

“What is it, Phoebe?" she asked anxiously. 

Phoebe swallowed something before her 
lips would move. And when she spoke, her 
words came on breath, not sound. “What do 
you think has happened, mother? I’m 
dreaming, of course. But I’ve pinched my- 
self and pinched myself and I don’t wake up. 
Mother, Mrs. Warburton has invited me to 
go abroad with her for six months as her 
guest.” 

Mrs. Martin stared back. Her own eye- 
brows caught in the tangle of mental panic, 
and for an instant the two looked strangely 
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alike. That terror of change which Mrs. 
Martin had always fought in herself seemed 
now to clutch at her very heart. An instant, 
she did not see Phoebe’s face. For with the 
inner vision of mothers, lightning-swift and 
intuitional, she saw Opportunity outside, 
knocking at the door of her daughter’s life. 
She knew that she alone could open that 
door. She knew that she must open it. 
For if denied, fickle Opportunity might never 
come again. If welcomed, she would take 
the child by the hand and lead her—— But 
what a dreary silent arc of life it left to be 
lived through somehow—Phoebeless. 

“T guess you’d better go, Phoebe,” she said 
slowly. ‘There’s no reason in the world why 
you shouldn't. But of course I must talk it 
over with your father first," she added, with 
her characteristic caution. 

“Go! Why, Mother Martin, how can you 
say that! Leave you for six whole months! 
And father! Why, I couldn’t—I simply 
couldn’t. And then there’s Ern. Do you 
know, mother, I’ve been thinking a lot about 
Ern, coming home from the Warburtons, and 
I’ve made up my mind that he’s as good a 
brother as any girl I know has. Oh, it’s just 
impossible, that’s all there is fo it. Then 
think of the dressmaking! And I ought to do 
loads and oodles and slathers and rafts of 
studying—I’m so ignorant. Mother, can you 
believe it’s true? I’m still pinching myself. 
All my life, I've been crazy to go to Europe. 
And now I’m going. But to think of me 
getting this chance when you and father 
haven’t been. I feel so selfish. It doesn’t 
make so much difference about Ern. A man 
can always go anywhere he wants to. And 
besides Ern wouldn’t give up August at 
Camp Hello for a trip to the moon. But I 
didn’t say yes. And I didn’t say no. I said 
Га think ît over. It's a very serious question, 
Mother Martin. Think of London and Paris 
and Rome and Venice and Florence and 
Naples!” 

All Phoebe’s vitality and vivacity came 
back with a rush. She pirouetted madly about 
the room until her cheeks flashed roses again. 
“Oh, mother!" Phoebe stopped almost in 
midair. “Supposing one of you should 
die while I’m gone. What would I do? 
Well, I'd just Rill myself —that's all.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Phoebe," Mrs. Mar- 
tin said with composure. “If we stopped to 
think of things like that, we'd never go any- 
where or do anything. When would Mrs. 
Warburton want to start? Is Tug going?" 

“In a month. No, Tug can't leave Har- 
vard. He'll go West in the summer with Mr. 
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Warburton. He had his choice between the 
two trips and it was he suggested that his 
mother take me. Oh, Mrs. Warburton told 
me to tell you that she never made up her 
mind that she'd go until yesterday and she 
was going to speak to you first, but when I 
came over with that new stencil-pattern 
which made her think so much of the cathe- 
dral at Milan, she just couldn't hold in алу 
longer. She's asked me and Ern to come over 
to dinner so's we can talk over the itinerary 
together." 


* Edward," Mrs. Martin said to Mr. Mar- 
tin that night, waiting pent-up until their 
solitary dinner was well under way, “ Mrs. 
Warburton has invited Phoebe to go to 
Europe with her for six months." 

*'To Europe! Six months! Well, that is 
generous of her—the Warburtons have been 
good neighbors, Bertha. Six months! Good 
Lord, Bertha, what will the house be without 
Phoebe?" 

“Ме can’t expect to keep her with us al- 
ways. We might as well get used to that. 
Phoebe's the kind that marries young." 

“Marriage! That's a foolish noise, mother! 
It will be time enough to think of marriage 
ten years from now." Mr. Martin poked the 
fre with undue vigor. Seated again, he 
studied his work with undue preoccupation. 
Once or twice, he moved restlessly as if he 
were about to speak. But in the end he 
forced his own words back. 

Mrs. Martin eyed him furtively now and 
again. "It's a great responsibility, isn't it, 
Edward," she said once, "trying to decide 
how much you oughtn't to keep them with 
you and yet not being selfish about them?" 

“Them,” between Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
always meant Phoebe and Ernest. 

Mr. Martin replied only by an exclamation, 
half sigh of regret, half groan of impatience. 
* When do they want to start?" 

“In a month.” 

“All right. Six months!" Involuntarily, 
Mr. Martin's eye went to the calendar. 
“That would bring her home in August. Buy 


- her anything you think she needs, mother.” 


Mr. Martin did not speak again, but it was a 
long time before he took up his magazine. 


“What do you think of it, father?" Phoebe 
called the moment she opened the door that 
night. She rushed up the stairs, talking all 
the way, and plumped into Mr. Martin's lap. 

“I think it's great," Mr. Martin replied. 
* People didn't get chances like that when 
your mother and I were your age. You see 
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that you make 2 
the most of it, 

ung woman!” 

If what Phoebe 
accomplished 
during her month 
of preparation 
could be used as 
a unit of her ca- 
pacity to make 
“the most of it,” 
stout, fatuous, 
easy-going Mrs. 
Warburton might 
well gasp with dis- 
may. Borrowing 
library-cards in 
the neighborhood 
to the number of 
eight, Phoebe, 
tri-weekly, lugged 
home a bag of 
books. Travel, 
poetry, essays, 
history, and his- 
toric-fiction, she 
skimmed them 
all 


Evenings that 
were not given 
over to farewell 
hospitality were 
spent with her 
father, discussing 
the trip. Phoebe 
routed out all the 
geographies and 
atlases that the 
house contained, 
even a faded old 
globe from the 
playroom closet. Mr. Martin bought her a 
big map of Europe, which they hung on the 
living-room wall. Every day Mrs. War- 
burton evolved a fresh itinerary. Every night 
Phoebe and her father blazed its red-ink 
course on the new map. The living-room 
table looked as if a geographers’ society were 
in session. Mrs. Martin, tranquilly bringing 
order out of all this uncertainty and confu- 
sion, caught up with things by means of 
Phoebe’s staccato monologues. 

“ Father, you don’t know how confusing it 
is, the different way people talk about Europe 
to you. Mrs. Ellis told me to be sure not to 
take any light clothes but to have plenty of 
flannels, furs, and hot-water bottles. Well, 
she said they ought to train Arctic explorers 
by making them spend their winters in ‘sunny 
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* Every night Phoebe and her father blazed its red-ink course on the new map” 


Italy. She said the Polar cold would never 
have any terrors for them after that. Then, 
right on top of that, Mrs. Doane said to be 
sure to take plenty of pretty, light dresses— 
she didn't, and two or three times she was up 
against й. Maud Pierce told me that I'd love 
Paris and hate London and Professor Rollins 
said that Paris was disappointing but London 
perfectly lovely—at least he didn't say 
‘perfectly lovely'—he said ‘atmospherically 
stimulating'—you know what a fierce high- 
brow he is, father. And everybody who 
doesn’t say I'll be awfully disappointed in 
Venice because the canals are full of dead cats 
and dogs (isn’t that the limit?) says that I 
can’t have any idea from the pictures how 
gorgeous it is. Pretty nearly everybody ad- 
vises me to wait and go late after I've studied 
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more Italian and French. But others say I 
won't need the languages at all—they speak 
English everywhere. Old Mrs. Massey said 
that going by the southern route and seeing 
Italy first will just ruin France and England 
for me. And Mr. Yeaton said that I'd ap- 
preciate England a lot more coming on it that 
way—he says when you actually hear some 
English spoken after so many months, you 
just about pass away. Some say that they 
had the most awful: times with the customs 
and the rest that they never had one bit of 
trouble. Some people tell me never under any 
circumstances to let myself go about un- 
chaperoned, and others tell me that an Amer- 
ican girl can go alone all over Europe. That 
friend of Mrs. Ellis's gave me a long list of 
things you could get cheaper in Europe and, 
after she was gone, Mrs. Ellis said you could 
get every one of them for half the price in the 
Boston department stores. Mrs. Haywood 
said I ought to be ashamed for not seeing my 
own wonderful country first, though I don’t 
know what that’s got to do with it. I’ve just 
about made up my mind, father, that I am 
not going to pay алу attention whatever to 
what people say to me.” 

But the time came when, trunk packed for 
the last time, Phoebe stood on the wharf—a 
trim little navy-blue figure—beyond the 
reach of criticism or suggestion. One arm 
was slipped through her father's, the other 
was clasped tight about her mother's waist. 

‘*There’s only one thing I want you to 
promise me," she said, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks, “and that is—when I come 
home, no matter what time I get in, day or 
night, you'll come into Boston to meet me." 

“Of course, child," Mrs. Martin said, her 
own eyes swimming, and “Sure, Phoebe!" 
Mr. Martin said, with a palpable assumption 
of cheer. 


DEAREST FAMILY— 
MOTHER AND FATHER AND ERN: 

It has been such a wonderful trip! I haven't 
been seasick one single speck and, so, halfway 
across the ocean, I threw overboard every remedy 
for seasickness that anybody gave me—and a 
good riddance to bad rubbish! But poor Mrs. 
Warburton has been confined to her cabin the 
whole during time. She never, never got up until 
yesterday, and we expect to land to-day. To tell 
the truth, I don’t think she was really sick after 
the first two or three days, but she says she al- 
ways takes a sea voyage as an opportunity to get 
а long rest. Goodness knows she’s got it. Every 
time I went into her cabin she was just dead to 
the world. The stewardess has waited on her by 
inches—I never saw anything like it. But when I 
spoke of how kind she was, Mrs Warburton said, 
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“Don’t be worried, my dear. She knows what 
side her bread’s buttered on.” As for the ship’s 
doctor, he spends all his evenings there—he’s a 
great big, fatherly Englishman. Whenever I 
came in during the evening Mrs. Warburton was 
telling him about one of her sicknesses or her 
operations. To-day she showed me a check for 
fifty dollars that she had made out for him. She 
says he’s helped her a lot. How—I don't see. 
Unless it was just listening to her. 

I simply adore life on board ship. In the first 
place, they have the nicest things to eat that I 
ever put in my face. And, in the second place, 
you do meet such interesting people. There’s 
Mr. Waring, for instance. He lives summers 
in a place in New England, in what he calls 
"the colony"—it seems the people there are all 
painters and sculptors and writers and actors and 
musicians and things like that. 'The rest of the 
year he lives in Florence. I can’t quite make up 
my mind whether he's young or old—I should 
say about forty. He's very plain, but most dis- 
tinguished-looking. His hair is a little long, and 
he has awfully interesting hands. He wears the 
most wonderful clothes I ever saw in my life on 
a man. If his suit is brown, his tie and stock- 
ings and scarfpin match, if gray ditto. He talks 
very slowly, with a sort of accent—and, yet, it 
isn't an accent. Anyway, it has an awfully swell 
sound—cultured, if you know what I mean. I 
just love to listen to him. Especially when he 
talks about art—he's an artist. When we discuss 
books, we have awful fights. When I told him 
that I read all the best sellers in * The Book- 
fellow” lists, I thought he would swoon. But he 
needn’t talk. І never even heard of the writers 
he’s so crazy about—except Walter Pater. We 
had to read some of his essays in High, and maybe 
he wasn’t stupid! 

Then there’s a Mr. Anderson—the dearest old 
man I ever saw. He's short and stumpy, with 
twinkling eyes and a beard shaped just like a fan 
—he looks exactly like Santa Claus. Just think, 
mother, he went to Rome to study art when he 
was eighteen. He's been going to Rome when- 
ever he could get a chance ever since. James 
Russell Lowell was of the party, and the stories 
he tells me about him and about Rome—oh, it's 
simply fascinating. He says Rome isn't amy- 
thing like so beautiful now as it was then. Isn't 
it funny how nothing ever is so good as it was 
once when you get there? I guess the first thing 
the serpent said to Eve was, “Oh, my poor child, 
you should have seen the place the fifth day of 
creation?" 

I asked Mr. Waring about Mr. Anderson's 
paintings, and he said: “Oh, he's an R. A.” 
(That means a member of the Royal Academy 
—] asked Mrs. Warburton.) “That in itself is 
enough to condemn him. He still does those 
formal, academic, early-Victorian, late-Dutch, 
London-Graphic-Supplement things—old peasant 
grandmothers teaching little girls how to make 
lace, old peasant grandfathers teaching little boys 
how to walk." 
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But that sounded perfectly darling to me, 
doesn’t it to you, mother, dear? 

Then I asked Mr. Anderson about Mr. Waring’s 
work. He said: “Oh, as far as line is concerned, 
Waring is still living in the Renaissance. His 
coloring is impressionistic. His trees and rivers 
are positively immoral.” How can an ordinary 
tree or a river be immoral, Га like to know? 
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town is all up and down hill. You know that 
lamp-shade that Mrs. Ellis brought me from Ger- 
many—the one with the little pasteboard houses 
built out on it and all the colored isinglass 
windows—well, it looks just like that. And the 
people you see in the street—Moroccans and 
Arabs and Nubians and soldiers and sailors and 
English and tourists—it would kill you dead, it's 
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“You know I'm not so crazy about young men as most girls are. 
I think they're very shallow” 


There are no young girls on board ship, but 
some young men. I dance with them occa- 
sionally, and play shuffleboard—but not much. 
You know I'm not so crazy about young 
men as most girls are. I think they're very 
shallow. 

We stopped at the Azores, but were not al- 
lowed to land. Oh, wasn't I heart-broken! But 
we had an hour at Gibraltar—Gib, you call it, if 
you want to be classy. Mother, you never saw 
anything like that rock. I got up before sunrise 
to see it, and it certainly looked like a monstrous 
crouching lion. When you get near, it's exactly 
like that advertisement in the magazines, only 
that's the side you get going away from it. The 


so different. For a little while after we passed 
the Straits, we could see the coast of Aírica. 
Father, you can't imagine what a queer sensation 
it gave me to think that Africa was over therc. 
Just think of it! AFRICA! Then came the coast 
of Spain, France, Sardinia—mostly bare and rocky 
and terrifying, but beautiful. When we caught 
our first glimpse of Italy, you should have heard 
the Italians in the hold cheer. Now we're ap- 
proaching Naples, and I must stop writing. You 
don’t know how I miss you, my precious, lovely, 
beautiful family. Tell Ern to be careful about 
cramp when he goes in swimming. 
Your loving, 
PHOEBE. 
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* What a beautiful time the child is hav- 
ing!" Mrs. Martin said. 

“Yes, it will be a great experience for her. 
I’m glad we let her go,” Mr. Martin said. 

“Cramp! If that isn’t like a girl. I never 
had a cramp in my life," Ernest said. 


My Dearest FAMILY: 

Oh, mother! Oh, father! Oh, Ern! 

Just as soon as I get home again, I shall begin 
saving up my money so that when I'm a lonely old 
maid, and nobody in the whole world cares for 
me, I can come here to Naples and spend the 
whole rest of my life. I thought that Gib was 
wonderful—I never even think of it now. For, 
compared with Naples, Gib is—— If I only 
knew where to begin to tell you about it. But I 
don't. I’m up against it. It is all so simply 
heavenly! 

Well, I hung over the rail all the way into 
Naples—and I never saw such a panorama of 
beauty. Netta Walsh can stop bragging about 
San Francisco Bay, because I’m sure Naples has 
it stung to a frazzle. As for Naples itself—it’s 
just tumbling down hill as fast as it can tumble. 
All the houses are painted the most extraordinary 
colors—pink and blue and purple and red and 
yellow, and they’ve all faded in the sun and rain. 
At first I thought that was a dreadful pity, but 
Mr. Waring told me that colors aren’t attractive 
at all in the artistic sense until they're faded, and 
I see he's right now. At any rate, everybody 
says, “How beautifully it's faded!" to every 
blessed thing we look at. And they say, “ That's 
nice—very nice," to the most gorgeous things. 
Think of saying a thing's mice when it's just 
perfectly swell! In the midst of all these 
rainbow houses are beautiful gray churches and 
beautiful gray forts, greeny-gray stone pines like 
open umbrellas, and greeny-black cypresses like 
closed ones, and greeny-silver olives like a dusty 
mist, and stalwart peasant men and beautiful, 
madonna-looking peasant women and perfect 
cherubs and angels and cupids and ducks of dar- 
ling little children. And beyond, the blue, blue 
bay, full of ships, and, above the blue, blue sky 
full of clouds. And as if that wasn't enough, a 
real live volcano smoking in the distance. Mother, 
it just beggars description. 

Of course, we've been into some of the shops 
that are all of a shiny black wood with gilt letter- 
ing, and simply hung with coral and amber. And, 
Mother Martin, I bought you something in one 
of them though, which it is, amber or coral, I'm 
not going to tell. Maybe you're not going to look 
sweet init! And we've been to churches and art- 
galleries and the beautiful Aquarium and, more 
wonderful than all these, up Vesuvius, and, most 
wonderful of all, to Pompeii. Father, I just /ive 
to go to Pompeii with you. I never was so thrilled 
in my life. I'm reading “The Last Days of 
Pompeii” all over again, and it's so exciting. Mr. 
Waring went with us, but he didn't seem to be 
very enthusiastic. He said that, after Egypt, 
Pompeii looked like a dust-heap. Mrs. Warbur- 
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ton thinks he’s the most wonderful thing that 
ever happened. She stands in awe of him. But 
I don’t. He smiles a sort of weary smile at every 
remark I make. But if he doesn’t like what I say, 
he doesn’t have to listen to me. And then again, 
why does he always ask me what I think of 
things? I tell him, too—— Oh, I’ve handed 
him a few since I came here! 

Mother Martin, you would never suppose that 
dirt would be beautiful, would you? Well, it is! 
Naples is the most beautiful place in the world, 
and the dirtiest. Mr. Waring said that, and I 
guess he's right there. When I look back on 
Maywood, is seems such a strange little place, so 
disgustingly clean and regular, everything just so. 
We never will have any real artistic beauty in 
America until we learn to be dirty. At least, 
that’s what Mr. Waring says. I think the Wom- 
en’s Clubs ought to do something about it— 
really. Oh, how I love you all, and how I miss 
you. What wouldn’t I give—anything in this 
world—to have you with me! 

Your loving, 
PHOEBE. 


“I don't know that I'd like a city to be too 
dirty," Mrs. Martin said. 

“I must take Phoebe for a little walk on 
the dump when she comes back if she finds 
herself getting discontented," Mr. Martin 
said. 

“Why didn't she say what the crater of 
Vesuvius looked like?” Ernest said. 


My Dearest FAMILY: 

Well, here I am in Rome! And if you think 
that if I started now and just wrote for the rest of 
my life that I could tell you all about this place, 
you are very much mistaken, for I couldn’t. I 

aven’t words enough. I was wrong about 
Naples being the most lovely place in the world. 
Rome puts it all over Naples. Here's the place 
I'm going to live in when my ship comes in. 

Ill begin with the very first day. Because 
whatever I tell you, I don't want to forget what 
Mr. Anderson did. You remember he was the 
lovely old artist on board ship. He was intend- 
ing to go straight on to Siena, but the last day 
he said that there was something in Rome that he 
wanted to show me before anybody else got a 
chance, and he made an engagement with me for 
my first day. He called for me at the Hotel, and 
we took a long winding walk through the city— 
oh, family, it was so strange and so beautiful and 
so fascinating. We came to a corner, and Mr. 
Anderson said, “ Now close your eyes!” and I did. 
He took my arm and led me for a little distance. 
Then he said. “Keep your eyes closed tight. 
We're going upstairs." And we did—until my 
knees ached. Then we walked, my eyes still 
closed, on level ground for a little while. “Now 
look!" he commanded. And, Mother and Father 
and Ern—what do you think? There I was on a 
kind of balcony or terrace, looking down on the 
Roman Fórum. I could not speak for a moment. 
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The funny thing about it was that Mr. Anderson, 
who'd stopped off in Rome as far as I could see 
just to show me that, did not look at the Forum 
itself at first. Не looked at me. And, mother, 
his eyes were full of tears. I guess that shows 
you how he 
lovesit. Iknew 
it was the 
Forum the in- 
stant I looked 
at it because it 
was exactly like 
that steel en- 
graving of Aunt 
Mary's that 
hung so many 
years over the 
mantel, and I 
made you put 
in the barn 
when father got 
the new furni- 
ture. MaybeI'm 
not going to 
snake it out and 
hang it up again 
the moment I 
get home. 

From there, 
Mr. Anderson 
took me round to the Campodoglio, down into the 
Forum, and over to the Coliseum. We went to 
lunch, and then we explored the Palatine Hill, and 
he took a carriage, and we went out to the Baths 
of Caracalla. Andoh!the things he told me about 
all these places! When I went to bed that night, 
I could not sleep. Maybe I'm not going to study 
Roman history when I get home. 

Mr. Anderson only stayed that one day. After 
‘he went away, I went about with Mr. Waring, 
who came on from Naples with us. You see, Mrs. 
Warburton hates touristing, and says she's seen 
all these things a dozen times before. She says 
it makes her blue to go into churches. Goodness, 
I can’t understand that!—I just love them. There 
are four hundred churches in Rome, and I made 
up my mind that I'd see every one of them. 
Well, I haven't done that, and I guess I won't. 
You see, many of them are only opened once a 
year on the day of their tutelary saint and, unless 
you happen to be here at that time, you can't 
get in. I think I must have done a hundred, 
though—I never pass a church that's open with- 
out going in. Mr. Waring only stayed a few 
days, and I was almost glad when he went on to 
Florence, for it used to make me so tired the way 
he knocked Rome. I've been about a good deal 
alone this last week. I wander around with my 
Baedecker in the morning, and in the afternoon 
Mrs. Warburton takes me to drive. Perhaps one 
reason why I love Rome so is because I've done 
so much of it by myself. 

I go to St. Peter's every other day. The first 
time I went we took a street-car. I didn’t realize 
that we were anywhere near it when, suddenly, 
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we turned a corher and there it was. Oh, family, 
such a great big, brown, faded heap of stone, the 
colonnades of monster pillars, the fountains like 
wedding-veils, the statues, and—and—everything. 
I just rose to my feet and said, “Oh! Oh! 
OH!" each one 
louder than 
thelast. Every- 
body in the 
car looked at 
me and smiled, 
but so sympa- 
thetically, for 
they knew just 
what I was 
going through. 
I've been back 
there loads of 
times, and I 
have studied 
with the utmost 
care every bit 
of statuary and 
every painting 
andevery chapel 
in it. Still, 
there are other 
churches in 
Rome I love 
more. St. Peter's 
is not at all cozy, if you know what I mean. 

Of course, I’ve been to the Vatican again and 
again. It simply fascinates me—there’s such an 
air of mystery about it, and—and—oh, I don’t 
know exactly how to put it—power—I guess. 

There was the most wonderful man lived in 
Rome once. His name was Bernini. And I guess 
he was the busiest man that ever inhabited this 
earth. He just about did the entire decoration 
of Rome. І never had even heard of him before, 
but I think he’s a very great genius. Whenever 
I read in Baedecker that there’s something he did 
anywhere near where I am, I just beat it to it and 
study it hard. 

-What with the priests and monks and nuns 
that you see everywhere, and all the churches and 
masses and religious anniversaries, this place is 
just saturated with holiness. Sometimes I think 
I would rather be anun than anything else in the 
world. I think it must be beautiful to lead a life 
of calm contemplation, away from the world, . 
superior to it, and forgotten by it. I guess I’m 
not going to be so frivolous after this. 

But, after all, it’s the ruins of Rome that I love 
most. That’s the great out about America, 
mother—there are no ruins there. If we could 
only have a tumble-down cathedral on Maywood 
Common, with broken pillars and things like 
that. I guess that’s what I shall miss most when 
I get home. 

Tell Ern that when he sees the place of the 
Cesars on the Palatine Hill, he won’t regret one 
moment that he spent slaving over his Latin. 

Tell father that I chased all over Rome to get 
something that my heart was set on bringing 
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home to him. And I found it, too! It’s the 
loveliest thing! I’m not going to say what it is, 
but it has something to do with Julius Cesar. 
Loads of love and kisses to my sweetest, darling- 
est family! è 
PHOEBE. 


P. S.—I’ve seen Hilda's Tower and now I’m 
reading “The Marble Faun” all over again. 


“What a fine man that Mr. Anderson must _ 


be," Mrs. Martin said. 

“Yes, but I don’t know that I care so much 
for Waring." Mr. Martin said. 

* Gee, Phoebe'd make a healthy nun," 
Ernest said. 


My Dearest FAMILY: | 

Well, here I am in Florence. And Florence is 
—I don’t know how I'm going to describe it to 
you—but it's different from any other place I've 
seen. I guess on the whole I think it's the most 
beautiful city I've been in yet. It certainly puts 
it all over Naples. As for Rome—well, beside 
Florence, Rome seems kind of austere, if you 
know what I mean. Here you feel just like 
singing and laughing all the time. It’s winsome 
—that's the only word I can think of to describe 
it, and that isn't exactly right. Then again, 
Rome had no real art-atmosphere. Here, the 
art-atmospherc is so thick—Mother, I wonder the 
place doesn't jell. Every moment І can get to 
myself, I'm reading “Romola,” and ї can't tell 
you how it illumines the city for me. 

Florence itself is lovely—just a huddle of red- 
brown roofs and old stone walls thrown up and 
down the hills, and nestling about the river. And 
such interesting people come here—highbrow’s ло 
name for them. It’s the thing to be mad about 
Florence, and I can understand how it’s perfectly 
easy. Mr. Waring's here—he has a villa in Fiesole. 
Mrs. Warburton and I go there quite often in the 
afternoon for tea. At first I thought his studio 
was the barest, strangest place I ever was in. But 
I see now that it's very, very artistic. To be artistic, 
mother, in any subile sense, you must have only 
a few things about. In fact, his walls consist 
mainly of beautifully-managed bare spaces. May- 
be I won't yank down all those passc-partout 
things I put up on our walls—the moment I get 

.home. I'm going to revolutionize the whole 
house—I'm just full of ideas. 

Mr. Waring has taught me a lot. He's been 
taking me about to the galleries. You sce, Mrs. 
Warburton is all in after half an hour in a gal- 
lery, whereas I could live in one. So Mr. Waring 
has undertaken to teach me what's good and 
what isn't. I am so glad he's doing that, for I 
have been dead wrong about a whole lot of things. 
Take Rome, for instance! It seems that that 
Bernini, whose stuff I was so crazy about, is the 
extreme limit in the artistic world. He's baroque, 
and you might just as well do chromos as be 
baroque. How I first realized what breaks I was 
making was when I asked Mr. Waring if he didn't 
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think St. Peter's was wonderful, and he said, “Oh, 
the place itself is very noble, but it's absolutely 
ruined by all that shameless bric-a-brac."' 

Mother, I didn't dare tell him that I spent days 
and days studying everything in St. Peter's, and 
that I made a red-crayon cross in my Baedecker 
beside each thing as fast as I looked atit. ButI 
am learning. I referred to Rome the other day 
as Berniniville-on-the-Tiber, and Mr. Waring 
laughed and put it down in his note-book. 

But it is rather perplexing, for I naturally adore 
a whole lot of things he tells me I mustn't. But 
on one thing we're agreed—that's Botticelli's 
Primavera. Oh, mother, she is so much like Mrs. 
Raikes—more when you see the real thing with 
the colors in it. Isent her a picture post-card the 
other day, telling her so. I can sit before that 
picture for ages, just Jost in contemplation. І like 
the other Botticellis too, but not so much. It's 
the most curious thing, mother—his women all 
look like Swedes to me. 

Oh, mother, and father, and Ern, how I want 
to see you—how I want to see you. But some- 
times I have an awful sinking in my heart when I 
think of living in America again. I could get 
along without the artistic dirtiness of Naples, and 
the ruins of Rome. But I shall miss this art 
atmosphere awfully. Once you get that in your 
system, it seems as if you could not possibly 
stand the newness and rawness and crudeness of 
America. Mr. Waring says you can’t, and I 
guess you can’t. You will understand when 
you come here. If I could map my life out, I'd 
save up all my money until I had enough to buy a 
villa here, and then just lead the idle delicious 
kind of life Mr. Waring leads, secing only the best 
pictures, listening only to the best music, buying 
exquisitely-bound little booksof poems and essays 
by people the hoi polloi never heard of, and excr- 
cising the utmost care not to meet the wrong 
people. Mr. Waring says he doesn't create, he 
appreciates. He says that he does not believe in 
doing, but in living exquisitely. That's a per- 
fectly lovely idea, I think, but I guess you'd have 
to have an independent income. 

Mother, I'd work my fingers to the bone for 
you all to sce this wonderful old world. 

Your loving, 
PHOEBE. 


*How carried away the child is!" Mrs. 
Martin said. 

* I'm afraid we're in for another line of in- 
terior decoration when Phoebe gets home," 
Mr. Martin said. 

* Wouldn't I like to hand that Waring a 
bunch of fives!” Ernest said. 


To THE DEAREST FAMILY ANY GIRL EVER Hap: 

I’m in Venice. I’ve written those words and 
looked at them hard. I guess it’s true, because 
they don’t vanish before my eyes. But I can’t 
seem to make myself believe it. Venice, I'll 
write it again. VENICE! Mother, think of all 
the descriptions you ever read of it. Think of all 
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the poetry you ever heard of it! Think of all the 
pictures you’ve ever seen of it! Multiply that by 
a million, and then some, and you'll begin to have 
a faint idea of the scrumptiousness of this place. 
I only want to live here for the entire rest of my 
life, and when the time comes to go, I feel it in 
my bones that I'm going to refuse to budge. 
Perhaps I could get a job in one of the lace-places 
here. Which reminds that Mrs. Warburton has 
helped me to pick out some lace for you, mother, 
that will make you look too ducky for words. 
I'm just dying to see you in it. 

Mr. Waring did not come with us. He had an 
engagement to go to Siena. He did his best, 
though, to get Mrs. Warburton to come up there. 
He said that he was beginning to find that Siena 
had a message for him even deeper апа subiler 
than Florence. He said that there was a dawn of 
art up there preceding the Renaissance, that 
simply puts it all over Florence. But Mrs. War- 
burton decided that it sounded too exhausting. 
To tell the truth, I was glad that we hiked over to 
Venice. For since I've been here, I see that Mr. 
Waring had a very depressing influence in me. 
You know how horrid it is to have to keep admir- 
ing things that, in your secret heart, you feel are 
a perfect mess. Why, I was so awed that I got 
into the way of thinking before I spoke—the way 
I have to do when I speak French—and I'm sure 
that's no fun. I could understand most of the 
Florentine painters. But I simply would not 
stand for Giotto, and when it came to Cimabue 
—well, you wait till you sce him—that's all I've 
got to say. 

Somehow the moment I struck Venice, my 
spirits went up, up, up. I guess I wish I could 
paint a picture of San Marco the day we came into 
it—the great stone-paved square covered with 
hundreds of doves that looked just as if they'd 
been made by glass-blowers, St. Mark's at the 
end all covered with pinnacles and mosaics, the 
beautiful old palaces on each side, just sootty 
black with age, the Doge's Palace, like a wonder- 
ful wedding-cake, covered with frost lace, the 
band playing, the sun shining, and, beyond all 
this, the blue ocean and, above all this, the blue 
sky—mother, I just jumped up and down. 

Of course, I've gone about a great deal to the 
churches and the galleries. And it's such a relief 
to feel that I can admire anything I want to. For, 
mother, I may not know anything about art, but 
I certainly know what I like. For instance, I 
simply loathe Carpaccio, but I just adore Paul 
Veronese. When I am not touristing, I'm float- 
ing about in a gondola. Oh, mother, they're such 
beautiful things—jet-black—and, like a swan or 
a violin, I don't know which they resemble most. 
You feel as if any kind of romantic adventure 
might happen to you in them. 

Venice is so full of color, mother. I guess when 
I get home to Maywood that's the thing I shall 
miss most—color. Oh, if we could only have a 
line of weather-stained marble palaces on the 
river. What fun it would be canoeing through 
their beautiful reflections. Mother, you don't 
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realize until you go abroad what a money-loving 
nation we are, and how little we consider the fact 
that the human soul just hungers for beauty. It 
makes me quite discouraged with my country 
when I think of it. If you were here, you would 
see in an instant exactly what I mean. Dearest, 
darlingest, beautifullest family, I love you, 
PHOEBE. 


“ Now I don't want that child to spend 
any more money on me," Mrs. Martin said. 

“I’m afraid she'll have to make up her 
mind to put up with the vulgar commercial- 
ism of the United States, though," Mr. Mar- 
tin said. 

* You bet I wouldn't get so stuck on any 
dago-town that I wanted to live there. You 
can't tell me any country's as good as the 
United States," Ernest said. 


My Dearest FAMILy: 

We intended to take a leisurely trip through 
the Rivicra to France. But one day Mrs. War- 
burton made up her mind that she wanted to 
see something lively—like theaters and opera— 
and suddenly we just packed up our things and 
rushed from Venice to Paris. You see, in the 
winter-time, Italy’s awfully dull at night. There 
is no good drama, and Mrs. Warburton says the 
opera’s a scream. But Paris—well, take it from 
me, there's nothing slow about Paris. I have not 
had one quiet moment since we came here—it’s 
a perfect whirl. 

I guess Paris is the city of all Europe that most 
appeals to a woman. In the first place, it’s so 
beautifully clean and orderly and—and, well, chic 
is the only word to describe it. It's just like the 
prettiest woman you can imagine, all dressed up, 
to go out and make calls. Dirt may be all right 
from the artistic point of view, and ruins, of 
course, are perfectly lovely in their place. I like 
an art-atmosphere as much as anybody, and cer- 
tainly it is a great inspiration to see a city all full 
of lovely faded colors. But when all’s said and 
done, it is great relief to see streets filled with 
beautiful fresh new, clean, unfaded, up-to-date 
shops. 

As for the things in the windows, they are 
enough to drive you wild. Tell Ern I bought 
him a present here—I won't say what, but they're 
something he can wear with evening clothes. 
It's the beginning of the spring season, and the 
windows are full of hats. Mother Martin, in 
all your born days, you never saw such hats. 
Mrs. Warburton said that every girl ought to 
buy a hat when she's in Paris, and she told me 
to pick out any one that I wanted as a present 
from her. Isn't that sweet of her—oh, mother, 
she's been so kind! I guess I know as wellasI 
know my name that I never can pay her back for 
all she's done for me. But I simply cannot make 
up my mind which hat I want. Every new place 
the hats are lovelier than the last, and they are all 
so becoming to me. I guess I'll wait until the 
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very last day—then I’ll have to make up my 
mind. 

Ive only been here a few days, but it is 
quite long enough for me to see that I am more 
fitted by temperament to the French mode of life 
than to the Italian. I wish, for instance, I could 
stay in Paris for a while and study art. I think 
it would be such fun to have a studio all my own, 
and an overpowering ambition. I guess that’s 
the trouble with me—when I come to think of it 
—I have no ambition. It would be so romantic 
to nearly starve and to have to pawn things to 
buy paints, which is what pretty nearly every- 
body does, I guess. Some of these girls and fel- 
lows look as if they hadn’t eaten anything for a 

year. 

: I've been to one Salon here—not the regular 
Salon—but the Salon of the young crowd of art- 
revolutionists—les indépendants, they call them- 
selves. And, mother, if you will believe me, I 
never saw anything so horrible in my life—well, 
Mrs. Warburton actually forbade me to go into 
some rooms. People say that they have broken 
away from the old art traditions, and are trying 
to do for line what the impressionists did for 
color. Well, all I've got to say is that I hope they 
won't succeed. 

It was a great relief to go to the Louvre the 
next day. I love the pictures there—I guess I 
like Greuze better than anybody—lI like pictures 
of pretty women and children. Then you can’t 
imagine, mother, what fun it is to see the pictures 
you’ve seen photographs of in the Boston art- 
stores all your life. The first day I went there 
I just ran through the rooms, recognizing things 
here and there. 

I’ve been to Versailles, and maybe that isn’t a 
duck of a place, and Fontainebleau and St. Denis 
and the Eiffel Tower, and the Madeleine. But I 
love Notre Dame more than anything. You tell 
Ern Martin that he’s got to go to the Eiffel Tower 
and Notre Dame first with me. I guess he'll 
open his eyes when he looks down on the city. 
And as for those gargoyles—won’t they make him 
sit up! I’m reading Hugo as fast as I can tear 
through him. I’m going to the opera now, but 
Il add something when I get back. 

Your loving, 
PHOEBE. 


“Та admire to see Paris,” Mrs. Martin 
said. 

“Phoebe seems to be getting over her pas- 
sion for дїгї,” Mr. Martin said. 

“T bet they’re cuff-links or shirt-studs,” 
Ernest said. 


DEAREST FAMILY: 

I have been in London only a week, and it 
seems to me I fell in love with it quicker than any 
other city. It’s just as Professor Rollins says, 
when you hear people speaking the English 
language in the streets, you nearly go wild with 
delight. At first I kept turning right round to 
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look at them. And London is so much like Bos- 
on that I’ve felt at home as I haven’t anywhere 
else. 

I've been to the Abbey and the Tower and the 
British Museum and the National Gallery and 
the National Portrait Gallery and, oh, a lot of 
places. I think I like the Abbey best of all. I 
slip down there afternoons a lot and just sit and 
think of all I've studied in English literature, 
Washington Irving particularly. Oh, to think 
what has happened in that vast pile! 

What I love most about England is the mold of 
antiquity that hangs over everything. Oh, I 
don't know how I'm going to stand the newness 
of America after this. If the United States could 
only fall asleep for three hundred years, and then 
wake up all in ruins, faded and dirty and full of 
color and especially the mold of antiquity over 
everything. Mrs. Warburton’s plans are for 
three months in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
And sometimes when I think of living here so 
long, I'm afraid I never will be content to live 
anywhere else. You see, in addition to every- 
thing Europe has to offer you, you have your own 
language. It doesn't seem to me that I—— 

Oh, mother! Oh, father! Oh, Ern! 

What do you think has happened? Mrs. War- 
burton has just come in to tell me that she's had 
a cablegram from Mr. Warburton, and his trip in 
the West has been suddenly shortened and he 
wants her to come home at once. And we're 
going! We'regoing! Do you hear that—WE’RE 
GOING HOME. In two days. We've got to 
take a steamer that goes to New York, and so I 
can't see you the instant we land in America, but 
Mrs. Warburton says we'll beat it to a limited 
train, as soon as possible. 

Oh, I could jump up and down. I could 
scream and sing with delight. Just think. I'm 
going back to the best and beautifullest mother 
and the best and handsomest father and the best 
and nicest brother that ever was. And I'm 
going back to the grandest country on the face 
of the globe. Mother, you have to travel in 
foreign lands to realize what a splendid place the 
United States is. There is no country in the 
world like it—take that from me. 

Mother, I don't know what's the matter with 
me for, though I'm as happy as I can be and 
live, the tears are just pouring down my cheeks. 
I've cried because I was sad before or because I 
was mad but never because I was glad. Oh dear, 
dear, dear family, I don't want ever to leave 
you again! 

PHOEBE. 


“Father,” Mrs. Martin said two nights 
after the receipt of this letter, “you remem- 
ber you told Phoebe that you would go into 
Boston to meet her, no matter what time 
she arrived." 

“I remember," Mr. Martin said. “We’ll 
all three go on to New York Wednesday so 
as to be there when the boat gets їп.” 
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N a previous article* in this magazine I 
gave an account of the wonderful new 
science of psychopathology, or medical 
psychology, out of which has been devel- 

oped within the past few years a scientific sys- 
tem of mental healing which the doctors of our 
country, as of other lands, are beginning to 
adopt. Now I want to say something about 
the men who, by their investigations and mar- 
velous cures, have done most to convince the 
medical world that the human mind possesses 
powers which, when scientifically directed, are 
almost incredibly efficacious in conquering 
many widespread and hitherto bafiling dis- 
eases, and conquering them without the use 
of medicine, surgery, or any external aid 
whatsoever. 

They are an exceedingly interesting group, 
these premier psychopathologists. ‘There are 
four of them, representing by birth as many 
countrics—France, Austria, Russia, and the 
United States. But the Russian in early man- 
hood made his way to this country, so that, 
of the four leaders of scientific mental healing, 
two are Europeans and two Americans. ‘Their 
names are Pierre Janet of Paris; Sigmund 
Freud, of Vienna; Morton Prince, of Boston; 
and Boris Sidis, of Brookline, Mass. 


Healing Through Hypnotism 


Of the four, I must speak first of Janet. Не 
it was who, under the inspiring guidance of 
the famous Dr. Charcot, first called attention to 
the importance of psychology as an aid in the 
practice of medicine, and made the marvelous 
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discovery of the róle played by mental experi- 
ences of an emotional nature in the causation of 
many diseases. Yet, curiousiy enough, he be- 
gan his professional career without any idea of 
becoming either a psychologist or a physician. 

His great ambition, cherished from early 
youth, was to win a name as a philosopher. 
Graduating from a Parisian college with high 
honors, he was, in 1881, when only twenty-two 
years old, appointed Professor of Philosophy in 
the College of Chateauroux, and afterwards re- 
ceived a similar appointment in the College of 
Havre. But in the meantime he had become 
interested in the experimental investigations of 
hypnotism begun in the town of Nancy by Drs. 
Liébeault, Bernheim, Beaunis, and Liégeois, 
and by Dr. Charcot at the great Parisian hos- 
pital of the Salpétriere. In hypnotism Janet 
thought he saw an unrivalled instrument for 
studying the nature of men; and, returning to 
Paris, he entered the Salpétriere as a pupil of 
Charcot's—a pupil who was soon to excel his 
master. 

He found that Charcot had brought together, 
for clinical study, what a visitor to the Salpé- 
triere once described as ‘‘the greatest collection 
of hystericals the world has ever seen.” Up to 
that time it had been generally believed that 
hysteria was a physical malady associated with, 
and resulting. from, some organic trouble. 
Charcot's investigations had proved that this 
was entirely wrong. Still more important, 
Charcot had vastly broadened the medical con- 
ception of hysteria by showing that quite fre- 
quently maladies diagnosed as organic and in- 
curable were in reality nothing but hysterical 
affections. 

Thus, patients were brought to him who had 
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not uttered a word for years, but when hyp- 
notized spoke fluently; while others, supposed 
to be paralytics, walked with ease during the 
hypnotic trance, and sometimes during nat- 
ural sleep. In one very striking case a male 
patient, who had long been suffering from a 
paralysis of the legs, got out of bed one night in 
a somnambulic state, seized his pillow, which 
he held tightly pressed to his breast as though it 
were a child, fled into the hospital courtyard, 
and climbed nimbly up a gutter-pipe and up 
the sloping roof of one of the buildings. An 
attendant who ran after him was quite unable 
to climb the roof, and had much trouble in 
persuading him to descend; and when, after 
having come down from his dizzy perch, the 
attendant awoke him, he instantly became 
paralyzed as before, and had to be carried 
back to bed! 

But Charcot did not live to round out his 
epoch-marking labors by discovering the 
mechanism of hysterical affections and their 
proper treatment. "This it remained for Janet 
to do. What he saw in the Salpêtrière so in- 
spired him with a desire to help the human 
wrecks that thronged its wards, that he aban- 
doned all thought of metaphysical achieve- 
ments, and resolved to enlist in the battle 
against disease. It would be tedious to de- 
scribe in detail the investigations which ulti- 
mately convinced him that hysteria was the 
product of emotional experiences, and that it 
could be cured by mental means; but-it is at 
least possible to give a few illustrative cases 
that will satisfy the reader as to the vital im- 
portance of this discovery. 


A Few Illustrative Cases 


A girl of eighteen once applied at the Sal- 
pétriere for treatment for convulsive attacks 
from which she had been suffering for two 
years. They came on at irregular but in- 
creasingly frequent intervals, and invariably 
began with a fainting-fit. As consciousness 
gradually returned she would utter piercing 
shrieks of terror, with cries of “Lucien! Lu- 
cien!"—Aas if appealing to some one to defend 
her. Then she would rush to the nearest win- 
dow, throw it open, and lean out, calling 
“Thieves! Thieves!” After this she would im- 
mediately re&nter her normal condition, know- 
ing nothing of what had occurred during the 
convulsive attack. 

Dr. Janet suspected that the scene which she 
thus dramatically enacted was reminiscent of 
some disastrous experience of her earlier life, 
and was the direct cause of her hysteria; but 
the girl assured him that she knew nobody 
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named Lucien, and could not recall anything 
that had ever given her such terror as she dis- 
played. 

Put into the hypnotic trance, however, the 
patient remembered that some years before she 
had been offered a grievous insult from which a 
certain Lucien had defended her; and that, a 
few days afterwards, thieves had broken into 
the chateau where she was working. The 
emotional shocks caused Ly these experiences 
were responsible for the convulsive, somnam- 
bulic attacks; which, in turn, had obliterated 
all recollection of the original experiences from 
the girl's waking memory. Still more remark- 
able, the convulsive attacks ceased the moment 
Janet succeeded in making her remember the 
episodes that had caused them. 


Made Her Lover Look Like a Pig 


In another case that gave him far more 
trouble, the patient suffered from a persistent 
hallucination of seeing a man in the room with 
her. Her relatives believed that she was in- 
sane, and wished to place her in an asylum, as 
she occasionally manifested suicidal tendencies. 
But Dr. Janet diagnosed her case as one of 
hysteria, and with the aid of hypnotism made 
the interesting discovery that the hallucinatory 
image which she thought she saw was the fig- 
ure of a lover who had deserted her several 
years before. It appeared that every time she 
thought of her faithless sweetheart, his image 
rose before her. 

To Janet it seemed a perfectly simple matter 
to "suggest" away the hallucination, by im- 
pressing upon her, during hypnosis, the idea that 
when she awoke she would no longer see the 
imaginary form. But he found that for some 
reason the suggestion would not "take." Day 
after day he patiently hypnotized her, always 
without success. Finally, he began to suspect 
that at bottom she did not want to be cured, 
and that the passionate desire to see her lover 
if only as a phantasm constituted too strong 
a "self-suggestion? to be overcome by direct 
attack. Another method would have to be 
tried. 

“Very well," he one day said to her, while 
she was hypnotized, “if you want to continue 
seeing your lover, you shall see him. But, re- 
member, you will always see him with the 
head and face of a pig." 

He then brought her out of the hypnotic 
sleep into her natural state. Five minutes 
later she uttered a cry, and covered her eyes 
with her hands. 

“What is the matter?" inquired Janet, 
calmly. 


-—_ - 
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The famous French medical psychologist who has discovered that hysteria is the result of emotional 
experiences and that it can be cured by mental means 


“Tt is terrible! Terrible!” she exclaimed. “I 
see a man standing in the corner of the room, 
and his face is like a pigs!" 

* How absurd!" said Janet. 

After this, he left her to her own devices, no 
longer hypnotizing her. For a few days she 
complained that everywhere she went she saw 
the man with the face of a pig. Gradually the 
hallucinatory image faded, and at length 
entirely disappeared, leaving her restored to 
perfect health. As Dr. Janet afterwards ex- 
plained, the grotesque hallucination which he 
had succeeded in impressing upon her, had 
brought about a profound revulsion of feeling. 
Manifestly, she could not love a man with a 
pig's head. She no longer wanted to see her 
sweetheart, or to think of him, and in propor- 
tion as she ceased to think of him, the hallu- 
cination disappeared. 


Adjusting the Cure to Fit the Case 


This method Janet calls the method of 
substitution, but it is only one of several 
methods used by him. Many patients do not 


even have to be hypnotized in order to respond 
to his therapeutic suggestions. Like every 
good physician he varies his methods to suit the 
requirements of the case. 

The point on which he insists, is that in deal- 
ing with hysteria and other maladies curable by 
mental means the great thing is to recognize 
that they are invariably conditioned by mental 
states; and that, in order to be sure of working 
а cure, it is necessary to get at the underlying 
subconscious ideas and eradicate them. 

"Furthermore, he lays stress on the tremen- 
dously important fact that profoundly distress- 
ing emotional experiences of the kind just 
indicated do not always give rise only to 
mental and nervous symptoms, but frequently 
cause most appalling physical disorders, cura- 
ble, however, by the methods of psychopa- 
thology. 

In the case of the paralyzed roof-climber, for 
instance, Janet learned that the paralytic, who 
was a widower, had had violent quarrels with 
his mother-in-law over her treatment of his 
only child. It was after one of these quarrels 
that his paralysis had set in, as the result of a 
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panicky, irrational, subconscious fear as to 
what would happen to the child if he should 
ever be unable to rescue it from the clutches of 
its wicked grandmother. In this way he had 
unwittingly suggested to himself the idea of 
paralysis, and, since he was of an unstable, 
neurotic temperament, the suggestion had 
proved so powerful that he had actually be- 
come paralyzed. The roof-climbing incident 
at the Salpétriere, like the scene enacted by the 
girl with the convulsive attacks, was reminis- 
cent of the cause of the paralvsis, and pointed 
the way to its successful treatment. 

In appearance Janet is a rotund, robust, 
merry-faced little Frenchman, with a rich fund 
of humor, sensible and practical. So, likewise, 
with our two American psychopathologists, 
Drs.. Prince and Sidis. 


Dr. Sidis—a Russian Revolutionist 


Dr. Sidis has a two-fold claim on the interest 
of the readers of this magazine, as being the 
father of that wonderful twelve-vear-old Har- 
vard student, William James Sidis—he was 
twelve in April—whose remarkable achieve- 
ments I described in an article which appeared 
recently in this magazine.* As his name im- 
plies, Dr. Sidis is a Russian, but all his scientific 
work has been done in the United States. 

Born in a city of southern Russia, he be- 
came involved, while still a very young man, 
in the Russian revolutionary movement; was 
arrested, clapped into a fortress, and narrowly 
escaped a sentence to Siberia. After his re- 
lease the police made matters so uncomfortable 
for him that he fled the country, and, after a 
brief sojourn in Germany, came to New York, 
knowing not a word of English, friendless, and 
almost penniless. 

This was in 1888. Less than a decade later 
—the young Russian having managed to put 
himself through Harvard, where he came under 
the stimulating intluence of Professor William 
James, and was led to specialize in psychology 
—he astonished the veterans in that science by 
the publication of a striking book on ‘The 
Psychology of Suggestion.” In the meantime 
he had been appointed Associate in Psycho- 
pathology in the then recently established 
Patholorical Institute of the New York State 
Hospitals. Here he remained several years, 
developing his method of hvpnoidization and 
effecting many impressive cures. 

One of these may well be given to illustrate 
with increased emphasis the subtle and far- 
reaching influence of the mind in causing dis- 
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ease, and the diagnostic and therapeutic value 
of hypnoidization. 

There was brought to Dr. Sidis, as a last 
resort before committing the sufferer to an 
asylum, a young man of twenty-five who pre- 
sented as complex and astonishing a combina- 
tion of symptoms as is to be found in medical 
annals. 

He was afflicted, for one thing, with an in- 
sistent belief that he was always making mis- 
takes, even with regard to the most trifling 
matters. If, for instance, he wrote a letter, he 
was never sure that he had addressed it cor- 
rectly, and others had to read the address over 
in order to satisfy him. In locking his bed- 
room door, he had to try the lock over and over 
again, to get full assurance that he had really 
locked it. When retiring he never felt certain 
that he had turned off the gas-jet, and felt 
obliged to get up and test it with a lighted 
match. Besides this perpetual “jolie de 
doute,” as it is technically called, he was trou- 
bled with an absurd desire to “tear out his 
eyes, put them under a weight, and have them 
crushed.” He frequently suffered, too, from 
brief attacks of psychic paralysis, or **aboulia," 
feeling temporarily deprived of all power of 
speech and motion. 

Nor does this exhaust the catalogue of his 
ills. He had an irrational fear of contracting 
some deadly disease, more particularly con- 
sumption, and was forever washing his hands 
“to rub the germs off.” He complained of a pal- 
pitation of the heart, and was unquestionably 
troubled by a chronic irritation of the bladder, 
which caused him a great deal of inconveni- 
ence, and which ordinary medical treatment 
had utterly failed to relieve. Altogether, his 
condition seemed to be hopeless, and such as to 
justify the fear of his family that he was 
doomed to spend the remainder of his life be- 
hind the walls of an institution. 

But Dr. Sidis, by the application of some 
delicate tests, ascertained that, whatever the 
nature of his complicated malady, the unfor- 
tunate young man was not really insane. The 
likelihood, therefore, was that his entire complex 
of symptoms, physical as well as mental, was 
actually nothing more than the outward mani- 
festation of unpleasant subconscious ideas, 
associated with forgotten experiences of his 
earlier life. To get at these subconscious 
ideas, Dr. Sidis made use of his method of 
hypnoidization. 


How Dr. Sidis Hypnoidizes His Patients 


Here is hisown account of the manner in which 
he puts his patients into the hvpnoidal state: 
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BORIS SIDIS 


A Russian revolutionist who has become a noted American scientist through the invention of the 
curious method of “ hypnoidization " by which many remarkable cures have been effected. Dr. Sidis is 
also the father of the twelve-year-old mathematical prodigy who lectured before 
the professors of Harvard on the fourth dimension 


“The patient is asked to close his eyes and 
keep as quiet as possible, without, however, 
making any special effort to put himself in such 
a state. Не is then asked to attend to some 
stimulus such as reading or singing (or to the 
monotonous beats of a metronome). When 
the reading is over, the patient, with his eyes 
shut, is asked to repeat it and tell what comes 
into his mind during the reading, or during the 
repetition, or immediately after it. Sometimes 
the patient is simply asked to tell the nature 
of ideas and images that have entered his 
mind. This should be carried out in a very 
quiet place, and the room, if possible, should 
be darkened so as not to disturb the patient 


and bring him out of the state in which he 
has been put. 

“As modifications of the same method, the 
patient is asked to fix his attention on some 
object, while at the same time listening to the 
beats of a metronome; the patient’s eyes are 
then closed. After some time, when his respi- 
ration and pulse are found somewhat lowered, 
and he declares that he thinks of nothing in 
particular, he is asked to concentrate his atten- 
tion on a subject closely relating to the symp- 
toms of the malady. 

“ The patient, again, isinstructed to keep very 
quiet, and is then required to look steadily into 
a glass of water on a white background, with a 
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MORTON PRINCE 


A great American physician who is also a civic reformer and man of affairs. 


Dr. Prince is the premier 


advocate of the method of “ reéducation " by which nervous patients are argued back to health 


light shining through the contents of the glass; 
a mechanism producing monotonous sounds is 
set going, and after a time, when the patient is 
observed to have become unusually quiet, he is 
asked to tell what he thinks in regard to a sub- 
ject relating to his symptoms. In short, the 
method of hypnoidization is not necessarily 
fixed, it admits of many modifications; it is 


highly pliable and can be adjusted to the type’ 


of case as well as adapted to the idiosyncrasies 
of the patient’s individuality.” 


A Remarkable Cure 


Simple as this process sounds, it ћаѕ а pecu- 
liar effect, sending the patient into a half-wak- 
ing, half-sleeping state—the hypnoidal state— 
during which he can recall, sometimes with 
startling vividness, memories of events and ex- 
periences which have long faded from his con- 
sciousness. It was thus with the young man 
whose case has just been outlined. 

Fragmentarily but vividly a host of grim 
memory pictures floated into his mind, and 
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were described by him as he lay hypnoidized. 
When he was a very young child, it appeared 
from the statements he made during hypnoid- 
ization, he had lived with an aged grandfather 
who had been a sufferer from a peculiarly dis- 
tressing bladder trouble, had been remarkably 
absent-minded, and had had difficulty and hesi- 
tancy in handling anything given to him. All 
this the child had watched with great sym- 
pathy and grief. After his grandfather’s death, 
however, he had gradually forgotten, so far as 
his conscious memory was concerned, all about 
the old gentleman and his troubles; but the 
impression made on his sensitive, imaginative 
nature had been too profound to allow the заа 
experiences he had witnessed to fade away 
completely. In other words, the young man’s 
bladder trouble, his **aboulia," and his “ folie de 
doute," were symptomatic of no organic malady 
but were purely functional, and were the 
** working out" of the painful emotional experi- 
ences of childhood, which subconsciously he had 
never forgotten, and which had been able to 
spring into baneful activity and develop into 
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disease-symptoms as soon as he had weakened 
himself by overstudy. 

So with his other symptoms. By means of 
the method of hypnoidization, his irrational 
fear of contracting consumption was traced 
back to his having witnessed, at a tender age, 
the death agonies of an aunt who had died of 
tuberculosis. His absurd desire to tear out his 
eves and crush them had its origin in anothere 
experience of childhood, when he had an in- 
flammation of the eyes and had to undergo the 
ordeal of having them bathed with various 
washes. During hypnoidization he also recol- 
lected having heard, when a child, horrible 
stories about people whose eyes “swell and 
bulge and then crack and break." One can 
readily imagine, as Dr. Sidis says, ‘‘what a deep 
and lasting though subconscious influence such 
gruesome tales may exert on the sensitive mind 
of a highly imaginative child.” 

Nat all of these forgotten memories were re- 
covered by a single hypnoidization. It re- 
quired weeks of patient endeavor to bring them 
fully above the threshold of consciousness. 
But eventually Dr. Sidis had injhis possession, 
so to speak, a complete map of the starting- 
points of his patient's symptoms, and was able 
to work an absolute and permanent cure. 

All that he had to do, having once got at the 
specific. disease-producing memories, was to 
recall them one by one to the young man's 
waking consciousness, showing them to him in 
their true light as mere memorv-images of past 
events, and at the same time impressing upon 
him, through suggestions given during hyp- 
noidization, the belief that they would hence- 
forth have no ill effect on him. 


A Doctrine of Reserve Energy 
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bearing, not only on the problems of medicine, 
but on equally important problems in the do- 
main of educational and social reform. In 
any event, it is conceded that by his masterly 
analysis of the laws of suggestion, his develop- 
ment of the hypnoidal state, and his classiti- 
cation of the factors governing the production 
of mentally caused diseases, he has made highly 
original and valuable contributions to the 
growth of the new science which seems to 
promise so much for the future of humanity. 

This being so, it is interesting to know that 
Dr. Sidis will soon be in a position to carry on 
his investigations more extensively and svste- 
matically than in the past, since, through the 
generosity of a wealthy New England woman, 
Mrs Martha Jones, he has come into posses- 
sion of a beautiful estate near Portsmouth, 
N. H., given for the express purpose of estab- 
lishing a psychopathological institute—the first 
of its kind in the United States. 

Here he will not only receive patients for 
treatment, but will install a complete laboratory 
equipment for careful experimental work; and 
he also hopes, as soon as he has the institute 
organized, to found a training-school to which 
physicians can come for instruction in the 
principles and methods of psychopathology. 


A Man of Affairs and a Reformer 


And now to pass from Dr. Sidis to Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince, who is Professor of Neurology 
at Tufts College Medical School, a former 
president of the American Neurological 
Association, a member of the Association of 
American Physicians and of the American 
Medical Association, and а psychopathologist 
of unique characteristics and marvelous accom- 


` plishment. 


Now, while he has been curing his patients, 
Dr. Sidis has also been studying them, and has 
reached some novel and startling conclusions. 
Chief among these is his doctrine of reserve 
energy, ў 

According to this doctrine, each of us pos- 
sesses a stored-up fund of energy, of which we 
ordinarily do not make anv use, but which we 
could be trained to use habitually to our great 
advantage. Dr. Sidis contends that it is by 
arousing this potential energy that the patients 
whom he treats are cured; and he further in- 
sists that, by the remarkable results he has 
obtained in educating his boy, he has demon- 
strated the possibility of training people to 
draw readily and helpfully on their hidden 
energies. 

If he is right in this contention his psycho- 

pathological researches obviously have a vital 


If vou were to meet Dr. Prince at one of his 
numerous clubs, you would see in him a typi- 
cal, courteous, highly cultured, self-contained 
Bostonian, You might be inclined to put him 
down as a man who had found life саху and 
taken it accordingly. Yet all his life he has 


„been doing interesting things, strenuous things, 


big things. He is one of the most remarkably 
versatile men I have ever met. He is known in 
State Street as a successful manager of trust 
estates, in the hospitals of Boston as a physi- 
cian who has labored tirelessly for the relief 
of suffering, among neurologists and psychol- 
ogists as ranking in the very forefront of both 
professions, and bv his fellow citizens gener- 
allv as a resourceful, ardent, uncompromising 
civic reformer. 

The city of Boston, indeed, owes more to 
Morton Prince than it can ever repay. He was 
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the founder of the Public Franchise League, 
which of recent years has successfully waged 
two most important campaigns in behalf of the 
people against the gas and street railway com- 
panies. In the struggle last year to secure the 
adoption of a new city charter, he took 
a leading part as chairman of the executive 
committee of 
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From that day—back in the early eighties— 
he has been continuing his explorations of 
the subconscious, with results that have en- 
riched both psychology and medicine. He has 
been particularly successful in dealing with so- 
called “total dissociation of personality,” a 
singular malady productive of the most intense 

mental suffer- 
ал ing, but fortu- 
= nately of com- 


Hundred. 

In other re- 
spects, Dr. 
Prince is a 
conspicuous 
figure in the 
life of Boston. 
Despite all 
the demands 
made on his 
time as man 
of affairs, 
physician, ex- 
perimental 
scientist, and 
civic reform- 
er, he has 
managed to 


paratively 
rare occur- 
rence. Un- 
doubtedly, 
though, his 
most helpful 
contribution 
to the devel- 
opment of 
scientificmen- 
tal healing is 
found in the 
emphasis he 
haslaidonthe 
importance of 
whatisknown 
as "psychic 
reéduca- 
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man, and was 
one of the 
founders of 
the old My- 
opia Hunt 
Club. But the sport which most strongly appeals 
to him—though he can no longer indulge in it 
—is football. And with right good reason, for 
it was he who, with H. R..Grant, introduced 
into Harvard, in 1874, the Rugby game out of 
which modern American football has since 
been evolved. 

In his second year at the Harvard Medical 
School he won a Boylston Prize for an essay on 
“The Nature of Mind and Human Automa- 
tism,” a paper of considerable significance as 
proof of the early age at which Dr. Prince took 
a serious interest in psychological problems. 
It was not until some years later, however, that 
he began to appreciate the importance and pos- 
sibilities of medical psychology, and started in 
to experiment with hypnotism. 


SIGMUND FREUD 


Whose admirers claim that he has founded not only a new system 
of mental healing but a new psychology 


tic circlesa 
tendency to 
credit the 
origination of 
this valuable 
method to Dr. Paul Dubois, a distinguished Eu- 
ropean neurologist. In reality the palm should 
be awarded to Dr. Prince, who was making use 
of psychic reéducation as early as 1890, and 
as long ago as 1898 published a detailed 
explanation of its principles and warmly ad- 
vocated its use in the treatment of neuras- 
thenia and other widely prevalent nervous 
disorders. Besides which, while Dr. Dubois 
seems to consider it the only effective method 
of mental healing, Dr. Prince recognizes 
that it is merely one of various methods, the 
choice of which depends on the character of 
the case in hand. 

It is based on the discovery that nervous 
derangements can frequently be overcome by 
analyzing and explaining in the fullest detail 
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to the patient the distinctly mental origin of 
his different symptoms, the circumstances giv- 
ing rise to them, and the power which he him- 
self possesses of throwing them off, the whole 
process thus being one of ‘‘reéducating” his 
reason and his will. 

To illustrate, Dr. Prince once had a patient 
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near an open fireplace where coal or wood 
was burning. 

Inquiry showed that this abnormal dread 
had originated in a distressing experience she 
had had with fire many years before, and, 
having ascertained the origin of her “phobia,” 
Dr. Prince was able to “educate” her into 


who came to overcomingit. 
him to be It is, how- 
treated for ever, by no 
neurasthenia means always 
characterized possible thus 


chiefly by ex- 
treme fatigue. 
She could not 
walk a block 
without be- 
coming utter- 
ly exhausted. 
Patient in- 
quiry traced 
the trouble to 
an unfortu- 
nate sugges- 
tion implant- 
ed in her mind 
by another 
physician 
who, when 
she first got 
into a run- 
down condi- 
tion, had told 
her that she 
was suffering 
from lead 
poisoning. 
She had ac- 
cepted and 
exaggerated 
this wrong di- 
agnosis, and 
had subconsciously superimposed upon it 
the notion that she would inevitably be ex- 
hausted by the slightest exertion. In two 
weeks she was walking briskly, after Dr. 
Prince had made clear to her that the 
fatigue was a false fatigue, caused by self- 
suggestion. 

A second patient, a woman thirty-five years 
old, had a morbid fear of fire. If a match 
were struck in her presence she would hunt 
everywhere, even in bureau drawers, for 
possible sparks that might cause a conflagra- 
tion. Every night before retiring she spent 
an hour or more passing from room to 
room to make sure that there was nothing 
that could start a blaze. She was so aíraid 
of fire that she could not be induced to go 
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toargue nerv- 
ous invalids 
into health. 
The method 
has distinct 
limitations, 
and must of- 
ten be accom- 
panied, or 
even super- 
seded, by 
other psycho- 
therapeutic 
measures. 
Especially is 
this necessary 
when, as so 
frequently 
happens, the 
malady to be 
treated is 
rooted in 
emotional ex- 
periences of 
such remote 
occurrence as 
to be entirely 
forgotten by 
the victim. 
To recall 
these lost memories, Dr. Prince, unlike Dr. 
Dubois, freely avails himself of the remarkable 
power of hypnotism, or of Dr. Sidis’ method 
of hypnoidization. 


Dr. Freud's Method of Psycho-Analysis 


BRILL 


It remains to speak of the work of Dr: Sig- 
mund Freud, of Vienna, a psychopathologist 
for whom his admirers advance the claim that 
he has “evolved not only a system of psycho- 
therapy but a new psychology." 

In one of Dr. Janet's cases, it will be remem- 
bered, a cure was obtained as soon as the emo- 
tional experiences responsible for the hysterical 
condition were recalled to the subject's mem- 
ory. Freud—who, like Janet, studied under 
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Charcot at the Salpétriere—was much im- 
pressed by this and other cases similarly cured, 
and after his return from Paris to Vienna, in 
the early nineties, he began, in collaboration 
with another Viennese neurologist, Dr. Joseph 
Breuer, to treat hysterical patients by the 
process of recollection. 

His method was to hypnotize them, and then 
question them about the origin of their symp- 
toms, the effect being in many cases the disap- 
pearance of the symptoms as soon as the patient 
“worked off" the subconscious, forgotten 
emotion by recalling it and describing it to the 
psychopathologist. 

But Freud found, as all psychopathologists 
have found, that it is not possible to hypnotize 
everybody, and that he would havesto devise 
some other method applicable in the case of 
non-hypnotizable patients. The plan he ulti- 
mately hit upon was to urge and assure his 
patients that they could remember the facts 
he needed to get at, if only they would concen- 
trate their attention and frankly tell him the 
thoughts, no matter how unpleasant, that came 
to them in connection with their symptoms. 
To this method he gave the name of ** psycho- 
analysis." 


The Case of the English Governess 


I have space for but one case, typical of the 
many that have been treated successfully by 
Dr. Freud. It is that of an Englishwoman, 
employed as governess in the family of an 
Austrian manufacturer. The symptom of 
which she principally complained was a per- 
sistent hallucinatory odor of burnt pudding, 
which she seemed to smell everywhere she 
went. Close questioning by Dr. Freud traced 
the origin of this hallucination to an episode in 
the schoolroom when the children in her charge, 
affectionately playing with her, had neglected 
a little pudding they were cooking on the stove, 
and had allowed it to burn. But why this 
should cause the development of a hallucina- 
tion was not at all obvious. 

"You are, perhaps without knowing it, 
keeping something from me," Freud told her. 
“That incident distressed you greatly, or was 
connected with something else that distressed 
you. What was it?" 

“T do not know,” she said. 

"Were you thinking of anything particular 
at the time?” 

“Well,” she replied, after much hesitancy, 
“T was thinking of giving up my position." 

“Why?” 

Gradually the truth came out. The gov- 
erness had unconsciously fallen in love with 


her employer, a widower, whose children she 
had promised their dying mother to care for 
always. The episode of the burnt pudding rep- 
resented a moment when some obscure scruple 
had urged her to leave the children because 
of something dimly felt. to be wrong in her 
attitude of mind toward their father. 

When this confession was made—a confes- 
sion new to her as well as to Dr. Freud, for 
she had studiously concealed from herself her 
feelings with regard to her employer—the 
hallucinatory smell of burnt pudding disap- 
peared. She had, by her avowal of the hid- 
den truth, “worked off” the disease-produc- 
ing emotion. 

But, as the scent of the burnt pudding wore 
away, it became evident that another hallu- 
cinatory scent had underlain it and still per- 
sisted—the scent of cigar-smoke. Again Dr. 
Freud made use of his psycho-analytic method, 
and at length recalled to his patient's mind a 
scene which, while apparently trivial, afforded 
the correct explanation of the second hallu- 
cination. "This scene she described to him as 
though it were a picture at which she was 
actually gazing. 

“We are all sitting down to dinner, the gen- 
tlemen, the French governess, the children, 
and І. A guest is present, an old man, the 
head cashier. Now we are rising from the 
table. As the children leave the room the 
cashier makes as though to kiss them. "The 
father jumps up, and calls out roughly, ‘Don’t 
kiss the children!’ I feel a kind of stab in mv 
heart. The gentlemen are smoking—they 
are smoking cigars." 

Again, as Freud pointed out to her, there was 
anunderlying emotional disturbance—the shock 
of discovering that the man she secretly loved 
could be so rough and harsh with another 
who was, like herself, one of his subordinates. 
She had tried to forget the incident, but it had 
remained a vivid memory in her subconscious- 
ness, to produce in time the hallucinatory 
scent of tobacco, symbolical of the submerged 
memory. Like the smell of the burnt pudding. 
the tobacco hallucination disappeared with her 
recital of the circumstances associated with it, 
and she was enabled to recover her usual health 
and spirits. 


Freud's audacious Theory 


In every case, Freud asserts, he discovered 
that, aside from the difficulty one would ordi- 
narily experience in filling up memory-gaps, 
he had to overcome a considerable resistance 
on the patient's part, and that the resistance 
was due to the fact that the ideas to be remem- 
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FREUD AND SOME OF HIS DISCIPLES 
Reproduced from a remarkable group photograph taken at the celebration of the twentieth anniversary of 


the opening of Clark University. 
center. At his right sits Dr. Freud. 


President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, is seated in the 
All of the others are pupils of Freud— Drs. А. A. 


Brill, Ernest Jones, G. Ferenizi (standing) and Dr. Carl G. Jung (seated). 


bered were all of a painful nature, of a char- 
acter to give rise to feelings of shame, self- 
reproach, etc. 

This led him to develop the theory that all 
hysterical and allied disorders are invariably 
the result of the repression of unpleasant ideas 
which one does not wish to remember. Prob- 
ing still further, Freud found, as he believes, 
that the repressed ideas which were the imme- 
diate cause of the disease-symptoms were in 
their turn connected with other repressed ideas, 
often harking back to early childhood, and that 
these earlier ideas were, without exception, of 
a sexual character. On this basis he has built 
up an elaborate system of abnormal psychol- 
ogy, featuring the “instinct for reproduction” 
as playing the determining róle in the devel- 
opment of hysteria, neurasthenia, and other 
nervous derangements. 

'Thus far, it must be said, no other leading 
psychopathologist has accepted this sweeping, 
audacious theofy. But it is being pressed vig- 
orously by Freud and a rapidly increasing 
band of disciples, two of whom—Drs. A. A. 


Brill, of New York, and Ernest Jones, of To- 
ronto, Canada—have been ably presenting it 
for the consideration of American psychol- 
ogists and physicians. By some Freud is re- 
garded as having delved deeper than any other 
man into the mechanism of mentally caused 
diseases; by others he is condemned as an 
extremist who is “riding a hobby to death." 
Friends and opponents agree, however, that, 
whatever his views, his psycho-analytic method 
of "tapping the subconscious” has resulted, 
like Dr. Sidi?’ method of hypnoidization, in 
placing a new and powerful instrument of 
diagnosis and therapy in the hands of the 
psychologically trained physician. 

And that the physician of the future will also 
be a psychologist, there can be no doubt. The 
widespread interest manifest in medical circles, 
in medical institutions and periodicals, testi- 
fies abundantly to growing appreciation of the 
unquestionable truth that the labors of Janet, 
Freud, Prince, Sidis, and their fellow psycho- 
pathologists have opened a new era in the 
practice of medicine. 
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“Cards are spread in front of James Corlett; he holds part of the deck in his left hand” 
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THE STORY OF JAMES: CORLETT’S GHOST 


The Gambler 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


F the management of the Mills Hotel could 
possibly have known that James Corlett 
had fallen into the habit of taking in 
a total stranger, whose name was not 

on the register and who never paid his way, 
there would have been more than a mild repri- 
mand for the legal occupant of Room No. 39, 
while, as for the stranger himself, he would 
have been addressed in language hardly com- 
plimentary. It was a plain infraction of the 
rules of this first-class barrack for third-class 
men; still, strange as it may appear, the man- 
agement—if by hook or crook it could have 
known—could not have been more displeased 
about it than was James Corlett as the host. 

I wish I had known you in time to introduce 
you to this James Corlett. He was a man 
worth knowing; he was—but never mind about 
that. One of these days, when you are in the 
mood for it and you really care, I’ll take you 
down to any of the brokers’ offices in the heart 
of things financial and show you prospective 
James Corletts by the score, all with eyes glued 
on stock quotations in chalk on the neatly 
lined blackboards. 

Our own particular James Corlett had trav- 
eled the usual switchback from that old re- 
liable New England farm into Wall Street; 
from which in due time and after his share of 
ups and downs—mostly dow. 
on the usual pedestrian trip to the refuge for 
has-beens, where you and I now find him. 

He sits alone at a small, square table of 
spindle legs and wobbly tendencies. He is in 
his own narrow, compressed room, with its 
blank, painted walls, iron cot, cheap dresser, 
single electric bulb and high, cold window, all 
looking quite luxurious for its drain of twenty- 
five cents a day. Cards are spread in front of 
James Corlett; he holds part of the deck in his 
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left hand. He fondles the cards with fingers 
long and very thin, and therefore bony. His 
faded, frayed sleeves are pulled up, and the 
skin pulls over the lank forearms as over two 
sticks. Two bony nubs almost break through 
the backs of the dry, stringy wrists. A white 
shock breaks full and ragged and scraggly 
over the thin, small head; surmounting James 
Corlett like a relic of a vigorous past. 

James Corlett’s white beard, in addition, is 
thin and ragged, and it does not half succeed 
in hiding the straight side drop of the jaw, nor 
the two flaps of skin—the color of tanned 
leather—fitted like a V and connecting almost 
the point of the narrow chin with the dried, 
obtruding Adam’s apple. The eyes, which 
feverishly search the cards, once had been a 
healthy, steady blue, but now they are a murky 
yellow in the corners and the pupils are cast 
with a milky film. The nose is what we—for 
want of more definite knowledge—call an in- 
quisitive, grasping nose; that is, its drop is 
straight and pointed, and it looks exactly as if 
it was made to pry into things and get its owner 
into trouble. The cheeks, or what is left of 
them, are seared down and across, and refuse 
to come out of their hollows when a ghostly 
smile, attending a lucky card, parts straight, 
bloodless lips, exposing thereby yellow relics of 
teeth, of unnatural length by reason of the 
retreat of the almost fleshless gums. 

The game was Canfield’s solitaire, and that 
was the end at which James Corlett had ar- 
rived. Canfield's solitaire has the advantage 
that it may be played for real money or imagi- 
nary monev, and Corlett's kind was the latter. 
Incidentally, he plaved against a bank of which 
—if you care to put it that way—he was presi- 
dent, cashier, treasurer and board of directors 
all in опе. And whether Corlett won or lost it 
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was all just the same. He bought the deck 
from the bank for fifty round dollars; the bank 
paid him at the rate of five dollars for every 
card he built up, beginning with the aces. It 
was an amusing game in one sense; in another, 
it was a trifle tragic. For in a little book car- 
ried for that sole purpose in his left-hand upper 
waistcoat pocket, James Corlett jotted down 
how much he won and lost, balanced at the end 
of each month, and soberly paid one way or the 
other with a check that was all right, save that 
Corlett no longer had an account in that par- 
ticular bank, or any bank, for that matter. For 
James Corlett was a gambler, and there are 
three stages to every gambler: small money; 
big money; no money. James Corlett was in 
the last stage. 

He turned the last card in his hand. “No 
good," he said in querulous voice. “ Bank's got 
all the luck—dropped forty-odd on this hand 
alone. Well, Mr. Banker, I'll go you again." 

His fingers swiftly raked in the cards, and 
deftly began to joggle them together on their 
edges. In the operation he slowly lifted his 
head, and suddenly sat rigid. The cards fell 
over in a neglected heap. A blue vein rose dis- 
tinctly into sight, straight down the pale, taut 
forehead, and with one end resting between the 
wispy eyebrows. 

After a tense pause, Corlett struck the table 
angrily with the flat of his right hand. 

"Curse you!" he said in harsh tone. 
"You're here again. What brings you? I 
don't want you. Do you hear? I don’t want 
you hanging around!" 

Corlett caught the side of the bed with both 
hands, half arose, and leaned forward in threat- 
ening attitude. 

"Go away from here!" 
* Curse you! Go away!” 

He waited anxiously, but his words had no 
effect. He dropped back heavily in his chair, 
shrunk down, and watched as if fascinated by 
the splendid youth sitting opposite. 

The youth was the unbidden guest, the guest 
that broke the hotel rules, the guest that James 
Corlett would have given his right hand not to 
entertain, never to sec. 

There was no movement of muscle, no 
change of feature, from the young man. He 
sat upright, motionless, his arms by his sides, 
his hands on his knees, looking across at Cor- 
lett with intent, reproachful gaze. 

"If you'd only say something!” gave out 
James Corlett, his voice now hoarse and dry. 
“Speak! Curse you! Speak!” 

But not a word was there in response, and 
moisture came out on the old man's terrified 
face and slowly began to run together in beads. 


he commanded. 
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The visitor had come many times of late— 
almost every night—but James Corlett never, 
never could get used to it. He was a practical 
man—at least, he thought that much of him- 
self—and there was something almost un- 
natural, almost uncanny, in that quiet stranger 
sitting opposite. Again Corlett got out of his 
chair, this time rising impulsively to his feet, 
with sufficient force to send his chair toppling 
back to the floor. Again he struck the table, 
this time with a withered fist. 

"Damn you! Won't you ever go away? 
Won't you ever let me alone? ГЇЇ fix you, if 
you don't. You think you're smart coming 
here, but I know more than you do. You can't 
tell me anything. Iknow allabout you. Why, 
Mr. Cocksure, I can tell you your name, if I 
have a mind to." 

The old man flung himself half across the 
table. 

“You’ve got nothing to say? I give you 
every chance, and you don't dare open your 
mouth. No. All you do is sit there and fol- 
low me with your two fixed, staring eyes. 
What do you see in me? What makes you look 
as if you're better than I am? You're good- 
looking, all right; frank and honest and manly 
looking all right; but is it fair for you to play 
your pranks on a helpless old codger like my- 
self? It's not, and—be off with you! Go the 
way you got in. The door's locked, but you 
know the way. Do you hear? Obey me!" 

Corlett waited in racking anxiety. Still the 
stranger did not go. The old man caught for 
breath, dropping his chin for that. He was 
still waiting when there rang a sharp knock on 
the door, and a voice called: 

“Corlett! Corlett! "Change is going to 
open." 

James Corlett laughed in great relief. The 
chair opposite him was empty. He reached 
out in the air in front of him with a thin arm, 
and could not touch even a shadow. He lifted 
himself as straight as his round, sinking shoul- 
ders would permit. 

“All right!" he sent out in exultant voice. 
“I’m coming keyed up for business.” 

He took the satisfied response in silence, and 
listened until he could no longer hear the re- 
treating footsteps. Then he shook his fist at 
the place where the voung man had been. 

“Don’t you ever bother me again!" he said; 
and going out, chuckling, left the room in dark 
emptiness. 

The Stock Exchange of which James Corlett 
was a charter member was a little irregular. 
It did a business of many millions of dollars 
every session; it observed legal holidays and 
Sundays; yet the record of its transactions 


never were set 
forth in the 
daily press, 
nor did the 
wild flings of 
its bulls and 
bears create 
the slightest 
ripple of ex- 
citement in 
London or on 
the Bourse. 
Fortunes 
were won and 
lost on the 
floor of this 
Exchange, 
but without 
the slightest 
difference in 
the real 
finances of 
the frenzied 
traders. The 
only effect 
was to their 
feelings, 
which were 
riotously en- 
thusiastic 
when the 
market broke 
right and cor- 
respondingly 
despondent 
when it broke 
wrong. 
James Cor- 
lett dragged 
slowly down 
the iron stairs 
from Room 
No. 39 on the 
third floor to 
Room No. 29 
on the second 
floor. The 
flesh was 
weak, but—a 
new light was 
in his eyes as 
he entered 
the Mills Ho- 
tel Stock Ex- 
change. His 
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“ The visitor had come many times of 


late—almost every night ” 


five fellow members already were there. They their own diversion. These six James Corletts 
were in the same financial slough of de- had to trade somehow. Wall Street had 
spond as himself, and the Mills Hotel Stock stripped bare every one; they were no longer 
Exchange was their quaint little conceit for even permitted to hang over a ticker in the 
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saloon on the corner; thev had only their 
memories left and the fever in their blood. 

'The room was just like the room upstairs; 
the small, square table and the two small chairs 
were out of the way, on top of the iron cot; and 
nothing more was necessary to prepare the 
floor oi the Exchange for business. James 
Corlett buttoned his threadbare coat over his 
thin chest, and became excited at the tap of a 
tiny gong on the cheap dresser. The six mem- 
bers of the Mills Hotel Stock Exchange flew 
together, pushing, pulling, squirming; with 
right hands upraised, or shaking fingers in one 
another's flushed faces; buving, selling, in an 
intoxicated, maddened state of nerves and 
mind bordering on insanity. 

It was thus every night with these deluded 
victims, each of whom had been plucked bare 
andcastoff. James Corlett's experience was that 
of his fellow members. "They had started out to 
“do” Wall Street and Wall Street had “done” 
them. Not one but could look back to days 
when the sun shone on him in prosperity. They 
all had had their big bank accounts; they all 
had had their fine houses in the exclusive side 
street off the exclusive avenue; thev all had had 
wives and children; they all had had the ad- 
miration and envy of plodding toilers, who 
could not win fortune in a day. 

The pity of it, you say. Nonsense. Never 
that. James Corlett and his fellow members 
were enjoying life hugely. Their overheated 
imaginations served them just as well in their 
own private Stock Exchange as they had in 
Wall Street. They were still playing the game. 
Their sun had not set; their day was not done. 
These six are happy gamblers—but no, not 
that. Gamblers? Why, bless you, no! "These 
six James Corletts are not gamblers; they are 
substantial, solid business men. Of course. 
The wheels of the nation's industries revolve 
by and through them. The whole world of 
business waits on their nod of approval. They 
breathe the very breath of life into the entire 
industrial body; they are not gamblers—no, not 
in a thousand vears! 

James Corlett kept at it every night for half 
an hour. At times he worked himself into fury, 
or lolled when the market was dull. It was all 
real, terribly real to him, for it was all that was 
left to him. In his rags and poverty he wor- 
shiped from afar. He bought and sold just 
as seriously, just as recklessly, just as deadly 
in earnest as when he was buying and selling 
for real money. 

This night the market broke wrong for James 
Corlett. Пе was a Rock Island bull; and the 
bears pooled and pounded Rock Island down 
— pounded and pounded until James Corlett's 
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whole fortune was swept away. There was no 
hope for him; no mercy was shown. "Those 
rampaging bears squeezed him to the last red 
cent. And he could not pay up, could not 
meet their demands, and so was face to face 
with penury. . 

It was history over again. James Corlett 
felt exactly as he had felt on that day when it 
had been a real and not a fancied tragedy. He 
paced up and down the narrow room, paying 
no heed to the gloating of the victorious bears. 
There was now no fire in his eyes; instead they 
were hunted, haunted. He jerked with nervous 
foretinger on his collar, as if to ease his choking 
sensation. He talked rapidly to himself in a 
guttural undertone. He dropped to the side of 
the iron cot, and twisted and wrung his hands. 
He felt as if he had gone over the edge of a 
precipice and was spinning in midair. He 
rubbed his lean hands up and down both sides 
of his hot face; he bent his body far forward; 
his eyes roved aimlessly over the floor. He 
regretted he had not had enough to hold out— 
that was his only regret. If he only had had 
enough; if he only—then he would have given 
it to those stampeding bears; then he would 
have driven the knife into them, driven it in up 
to the hilt! By heaven! That was what he 
must do yet—drive the knife out of sight into 
them! He must get the money to do it—he 
must—he must—he must! 

But where was he to get it? There was that 
infernal question again. It was always that 
question—where, where, get the money to get 
even? He had nothing left—not a dollar—not 
a cent. He hadn't anything even for his family, 
for his wife, for his children, but—bah! What 
about them? The wife and kids could wait— 
he'd scrape together some way; he'd get even 
some way ; he'd show those bears! Those bears 
had ruined him. The fiends! The vultures! 
They had robbed him! Robbed him! Robbed 
him! But wait; give him one more chance— 
only one 

Just as a knock had roused James Corlett 
to dismiss his unbidden guest up-stairs, so an- 
other knock now stirred him to throw off the 
delusion of baffled fury, of utter desolation, 
which possessed his w hole being as surely as 
if he had been living through it in reality. 

“Telegram for James Corlett,” said a uni- 
formed messenger, in the door. ‘Is James 
Corlett here?” 

Eagerly the old man went forward. “I am 
James Corlett,” he said, with a new sense of 
importance. Hurriedly he signed the receipt; 
hurriedly he tore off the end of the yellow en- 
velope, but, with all, was not quick enough to 
suit the impatience of his fellow members. 


“Гуе inherited seventy-five thousand dollars!’ " 


He glanced along the few lines of scrawled “Brother John—he stopped on the farm—I 
handwriting, then gave a shout of joy. thought he didn’t have a cent—I’ve inherited 
“What news, Corlett?" was the general seventy-five thousand dollars!” 
demand. 
“Good news!” exclaimed James Corlett. James Corlett came back to his senses 
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sober senses. He bade farewell to the un- 
bidden guest. He sold his seat on the Mills 
Hotel Stock Exchange. He paid what he owed 
in the Mills Hotel, and went back to his old- 
time haunts in the Waldorf-Astoria. 

And, of course, you know the rest. It was 
that—just that. He hung over the ticker all 
the long day. He ate and drank his fill; he 
took on an air of prosperity; and always, always, 
that magical ticker filled his thoughts. It was 
with him every hour he was awake; it was with 
him when he slept. He was back in the game. 
He was no longer a make-bclieve; he was no 
longer a has-been. Oh, no, indeed; James Cor- 
lett now was living grandly in the present; he 
was keeping step as he marched in the great 
procession; he was a man of substance, a man 
of affairs, a man of vital importance in the 
community; James Corlett again was doing his 
part in making the wheels of the nation go 
round. 

I think I hear vou repeat that James Corlett 
was a gambler. Will you never have done with 
that? Such skepticism is irritating, and will 
you please put the question bluntly to the first 
James Corlett you may happen to meet? He 
will open your eyes; he will prove to you how 
sadly youerr. To any such charge of gambling 
our own James Corlett would have lifted his 
wispy eyebrows in contemptuous disdain, and 
conveyed the needful rebuke in a few tart 
words. James Corlett was in business—that 
was all. He was a trader in the world’s market. 
He was keeping money in circulation; making 
money for everybody. He was doing his share 
in exploiting great financial undertakings; if he 
only had luck enough he would rise to sit 
master of many corporations. Why, ves; 
James Corlett was up and away. He was get- 
ting his financial feet under him. At last, he 
was reaping the profit of experience. He had 
discovered the good in old age—the vears had 
taught him. It would be the story of that gruff 
Staten Island ferryman over again—making 
his millions after seventy. 

The spirits in James Corlett fairly bubbled 
and fizzed. He was riding on the top wave. 
He was walking straight into fabulous wealth. 
Already he was marked as one of the greatest 
heroes of the Street. So James Corlett, as he 
hung over the ticker, told himself; so he firmly 
believed: so he absolutely was convinced. For, 
mark you, at the end of one short month Cor- 
lett had run his seventy-five thousand dollars 
up to twice that amount. It was glorious! It 
was rapturous! Here was something like busi- 
ness. The margin game was the game to play; 
it was the only game any of them plaved. Why, 
at the end of two months, James Corlett could 


take his pencil and paper and figure out profits 
to the tune of three hundred thousand dollars. 
Whew: Why did people waste time going 
down into stuffy offices and stuffer stores every 
«day in the week, every week in the year, to 
wear their lives out by inches for barely enough 
to keep tlesh and bones together? James Cor- 
lett knew better than that. He had discovered 
Wall Street's weak spot at last; he had grown 
too wise, too canny for Wall Street—that old 
fox—he had all those bulls and bears coming 
to him at the crook of his little finger. 

Nothing like it! And in the thrill of it, Cor- 
lett forgot the Mills Hotel, forgot the Mills 
Hotel Stock Exchange, which still held nightly 
sessions. He had gone there twice; the first and 
second nights after his departure, but twice and 
twice only. He could not be bothered by those 
old fogies; he hated their coming with twitching 
fingers out for a quarter, and thankful for a 
dime. Why did they come? James Corlett 
did not want seedy nobodies hanging around. 
It did not look well for him. And it was not 
long before he was too busy to be seen, although 
he did deign to send out a crisp bill to such of 
his pensioners as were bevond an affront of 
any kind. llis pensioners! Good man, James 
Corlett! 

Now, why hang further on it? You know as 
well as I. 1t came swiftly, suddenly, with a 
crash—as it always does. In five minutes 
Corlett’s paper profits were swept clean away. 
And not only that, but his seventy-five thousand 
dollars in real money. It all went like a scrap 
of burning paper fanned by the wind. There 
was a bright little flame, a gust of smoke, and 
then all that was left was a black crisp of cinder, 
representing not only James Corlett’s fortune, 
but James Corlett the man. That was it. 
Wall Street had burned him to a black crisp. 


James Corlett again was the legal occupant 
of Room No. 39. Again he sat at the small, 
square table; again his thin and bony fingers 
fondled the cards in Canfield’s solitaire. "There 
was some difference, however. The skin over 
the lank forearms was drawn tighter than be- 
fore; the two bony nubs came nearer breaking 
through the backs of the stringy wrists; the 
white shock had become more ragged; the 
hollow cheeks had gone still deeper; the eves 
were more yellow in the corners and the pu- 
pils had more of that milky film. 

He turned the last card in his hand. “Хо 
good,” he said in querulous voice. “ Bank's got 
all the luck—dropped forty-odd on this hand 
alone. Well, Mr. Banker, I'll go you again." 

Again the fingers swiftly began to rake in the 
cards, and—again the blue vein showed in the 
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pale, taut forehead, as Corlett saw the same 
young man sitting opposite. As of old, Cor- 
lett struck the table angrily with the flat of his 
right hand. 

"Curse you! You're here again!” he said 
in harsh tones. “What brings you? I 

Corlett clutched the side of the table, but 
failed to lift himself out of his chair. He gave 
up the struggle reluctantly; then sank back and 
laughed hoarsely. He had an idea. 

“Well, young man, now that you insist проп 
coming uninvited let’s play а game together.” 
He reached out a withered hand and shoved 
the cards across the table. “You play and 
I'll bank. I’ve got your fifty dollars for the 
deck in my pocket, and РЇЇ pay you five dollars 
for every card you build up from the aces.” 
He drew back his hand, dropped it at his side, 
and sat motionless, staring vacantly. 

"Oh! You won't play? You don’t believe 
in it?" His lips parted in a sneer. “І know. 
You're one of those Sunday-school boys." The 
same withered hand swept in the cards. “Well, 
if you won't gamble, I'll gamble with myself. ” 

James Corlett swayed feebly from side to 
side as he played the game. He played me- 
chanically, however, for he could not escape. 
the reproach in the look of the young man sitting 
opposite. He dropped the last card carelessly. 

"Here now, young fellow, it’s time for a 
reckoning between you and me. I don’t care 
about vou. I know you from your heels up and 
from vour head down. Life's a serious business 
to you, voung man. You're full of good inten- 
tions. You haven't forgotten a word of all your 
mother taught you upon the farm,now have you? 
I see some of the tan of the country on your 
cheeks; I see some of the country's gawkiness 
in the way you sit. You're not long enough in 
New York to get away from those countrified 
things. Young man, there isn't a bad thought 
in your head: You're going to be a credit to 
your mother—T'll wager you're saving that to 
vourself down in your secret soul this minute." 

James Corlett laughed without merriment 
at his own smartness and discernment. 

"pH tell you more about yourself, young 
man: You say your prayers yet; every night 
you get down on your knees in that hall bed- 
room and say your prayers. Would vou be 
surprised if I say your prayers for vou: ‘Our 
Father ч 

James Corlett stopped abruptly, as if from 
faint realization he was a trespasser on sacred 
ground. Then again he laughed—a laugh 
more cracked and hollow than before. 

“Со on, young man. You'll succeed. New 
York's hungry for a righteous man of business 
such as vou intend to be. New York's right- 
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eous, all righteous; I can assure you of that, 
young man, for I have forty years start over 
you. Go on, my boy; and don't you ever lose 
your visions of that girl back in the countrv, 
nor of the nest you are to build for her. I'ma 
prophet, I am; and just walk the straight and 
narrow path, as you're doing now, and you'll 
make good every promise to that girl; and you'll 
both take your firstborn as a gift from God. 
There isn’t a thought you’re thinking, young 
man, not a feeling you hold, but I can share 
with you this minute, for I was a young man 
once myself.” 

With a great effort James Corlett brought 
himself to his fect. He steadied himself with 
his hands far apart on the table. 

“1 can tell you everything, but I won't say 
another word." His voice rose in shrill anger. 
“You devil! Why do you come? You've got 
to go, for I can't bear your silence. Say some- 
thing! Say something, will you?” 

The old man leaned far over, his face close to 
hisunbidden guest. Then James Corlett’s wispy 
eyebrows lifted, and his eyes stared fixedly. 

* You come here to mock me!” he charged 
hoarsely. “No one ever dared try that before, 
but I see it in every line of your cursed kid's 
face. You come here to show me the mistake 
І made by being a gambler.” 

James Corlett reeled over to the cheap 
dresser. “VI fix you; ГИ get rid of you,” he 
kept repeating, as he tugged on the loose 
handles of the top drawer. He reeled back to 
his chair, dropped down, and let an album, 
with heavy brass clasp, fall in front of him. 
He turned the thick leaves until he found the 
faded photograph of a manly youth; then 
pushed the album across to his unbidden gue st. 

“You think I don’t know who you are! 
said James Corlett, struggling vainly to ne. 
*"Phere's who you are!” And a long, bony 
hand fell on the photograph. “Your name is 
James Corlett!? gasped the gambler, as his 
head went down on the table between his out- 
stretched arms. 


A sharp knock rang on the door, and a voice 
called: 

“Corlett! 
open.” 

A fellow member of the Mills Hotel Stock 
Exchange entered the quiet room. “Hello! 
What's ир!” James Corlett did not respond 
to the anxious word, nor to the friendly hand 
on his shoulder. The intruder's quick glance 
ranged the table. 

“A family album, I swear! And cards— 
Well, Corlett, old man, vou played the game to 
the very last.” 


Corlett! "Change is going to 
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Who, in this his first year, led the National League in batting—a remarkable achievement 
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sure of finding an inleresling story of hard work and sustained struggle against obstacles. 
In the present article Mr. Fullerton tells the story of the tremendous efforts that have gone 
into tlie making of some of the youngest and newest professional baseball pla vers, especially 
those developed during the past season. Most of these new men have pushed themselves out from 
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and beyond the ranks of ordinary players, and into the little group of extraordinary players, 
bv the sort of industry and persistence which always bring success in one form or another. 
There is the added thought that in this field, as well as in other fields, the way to success is open to 


many, and accepted by few. 
the exceptional worker. 


It is nol so much the man of exceptional material who wins as 


IXTEEN clubs, comprising the 

“major” leagues, the American and 

National, last fall paid $192,400 for 

baseball players belonging to “ minor " 
leagues. Already this season, with the cam- 
paign to strengthen the teams for next year 
just starting, nearly $100,000 has been paid 
for players. 

The players “discovered” since the close 
of the season of 1909 and recruited into the 
major leagues to strengthen the battle lines 
and fill the gaps left by failing veterans, who 
have “ made good" number about thirty. So 
the average price of a winning player, or one 
who shows promise of winning, is about 
$10,000. And the crop of young players, the 
men who are destined to be the stars of the 
next ten years, is larger and more promising 
than any that ever has been harvested in 
baseball. 

Some baseball players are born; they are 

the great ones. Some achieve success; and 
they are the reliable ones; and some have 
success thrust upon them. Some leap into 
the ljmelight to remain there until they 
wear out. Some flash cometlike through the 
leagues for a few weeks until their weaknesses 
are discovered, and then fade. Some wait 
years for their chance, and when they get it 
are ready. To some the chance comes too 
late. . 
'The manner in which the players who con- 
stitute the clubs of the two great baseball 
organizations are recruited is odd, and few of 
the thousands who watch them understand 
why they belong to a certain club. This is 
because baseball is a business unlike any in 
the world. Every player, whether in an 
amateur team, a semi-professional club, or in 
a minor league, has a set and fixed value. 

The men who own the franchises of the 
clubs have made laws governing the game 
and the men who play it. They class the 
National and American leagues as major 
leagues and divide the thirty-eight minor 
leagues which are under "protection? into 
Classes A, B, C, D, and Е. The players in 
Class А are valued at $1,500 each, and may be 
drafted at that price by the “major” leagues, 
while each lower classification has a fixed 
value per player, and between certain dates 
cach year the leagues of higher class may take 
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the players of the lower class leagues by pay- 
ing the draft price. Only two players may be 
taken by draft from some clubs; and there 
is a law made to prevent the higher class 
leagues from ruining the smaller clubs annu- 
ally, and under recent legislation the number 
of players any club may draft has been re- 
The player himself has no voice in 
the matter. Outside of the drafting season 
he may be sold, and he is often sold for many 
thousands of dollars, as a chattel to any club 
that bids for his services, and must play with 
the purchasing club or be “outlawed.” Even 
the semi-professional and some college play- 
ers have prices fixed upon them, the college 
player usually being “delivered” by some 
one having a technical claim upon his services. 

On the surface it would seem as if baseball 
players were mere slaves to be bought and 
sold, but there is one thing that has pre- 
vented the bondage from becoming oppressive. 
That thing is the scarcity of good players, and 
as long as that scarcity exists the ball player 
is certain to remain the most pampered slave 
the world has ever known. 

The famine in plavers of major league 
caliber is so great that squads of scouts, re- 
tired players and managers, men of long ex-. 
perience, scour the country all season watch- 
ing the performances of players who have 
shone for a moment in some box score. Last 
fall, when the season of the major leagues 
ended, ten clubs out of the sixteen. needed 
players to strengthen weak spots. "The 
scouts returned from the deepest part of the 
“bushes” proclaiming that the crop was 
poor, but as the result of their labors they 
turned in nearly two hundred players for 
trial. The harvest exceeded their wildest 
expectations, for in the season just ending 
thirty or more of those recruits are wearing 
the only cross of honor known to the game— 
a dirty uniform; and the major leagues have 
developed more good players in one season 
than they usually do in three. 

The new stars who have shone or twinkled 
during the season of 1910 are of four classes: 
the first class (the majority) embraces the "dis- 
coveries," men who were unheard of a year ago. 
The second is composed of players who for 
seasons have decorated the benches, watching 
the veterans play, perhaps playing only a few 
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games a year, but studying and learning until 
this season their opportunities came. The 
third (a large class) is. made up of the men 
who were tried before, sent back to the minor 
leagues to develop and then returned to con- 
quer where they 
had failed. The 
fourth and last 
class is com- 
posed of the 
**disappoint- 
ments"—the 
men who in the 
spring promised 
much and, while 
still lingering 
along, have not 
made good their 
early season 
form. They 
shone until the 
veterans oppos- 
ing them dis- 
covered their 
weak points and 
attacked them. 

Brooklyn, the 
team which had 
the most phe- 
nomenal suc- 
cess in finding 
men, evidently 
searched the un- 
known land 

„known to base- 
ball as “the 
bushes,” on the theory that a player need 
not necessarily be a bad player because 
some other club has cast him off. Using 
this method the Brooklyn scouts secured five 
of the most promising young players of the 
season in Daubert, Barger, Davidson, Ewing, 
and Wheat—all men declared wanting by 
other teams. These men transformed the 
Brooklyn team from an almost hopeless club, 
in spite of ‘its pitching strength, into a for- 
midable candidate for the National League 
pennant for next season. 

The richest find was “Jake” Daubert, first 
baseman, who, oddly enough, was a failure as 
a pitcher and third baseman before he dis- 
covered that he could play first base, and 
then was three times branded a failure only 
to return to the major leagues to be called the 
best man in his position found in generations. 

Daubert’s career was one of rebuffs, back- 
sets, and disappointments, and his success is 
a triumph of his pluck and determination. 
He started to play baseball in 1906 at Lykens 
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DAUBERT OF BROOKLYN 


Branded three times a failure by the Major Leagues, he re- 
turned this year to be called the best first baseman found 
in generations 
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in the little Williams Valley League as a 
pitcher. His arm was so bad he decided to 
try third base. Being a left-handed thrower 
the position was awkward and he played so 
wretchedly he went to the manager and said 
he would quit 
unless trans- 
ferred to first 
base. From the 
start he played 
well and before 
the end of the 
season Kane, 
Pa., telegraphed 
him asking him 
his terms. Dau- 
bert, who is a 
quiet, rather re- 
tiring man, was 
too timid. to at- 
tempt to play 
ball with the 
stronger team 
and he sent 
terms he thought 
the Kane team 
would reject. To 
his surprise they 
were accepted 
and, summon- 
ing his courage, 
he reported and 
played thé final 
fifteen games of 
the season. The 
following season 
he played so well that when the club dis- 
banded eight major league clubs were striv- 
ing to secure him, but missed their chance 
as he went to Marion, Ohio, ignorant of the 
fact that his work had attracted the atten- 
tion of all the big clubs. He remained there 
three days—and Cleveland purchased him. 

Up to that time he had advanced steadily 
and was learning the game. He went South 
on the training trip with the Cleveland club 
hopeful, but he was branded a failure and was 
loaned to Nashville in the Southern League 
in order that he might gain experience. In- 
stead of becoming discouraged Daubert de- 
termined to prove his worth and his sensa- 
tional fielding and batting won the pennant 
for Nashville. Cleveland immediately exer- 
cised its claim upon his services, but again 
declared he was not ready for major league 
duty and sent him to Toledo, which at that 
time was a kind of farm or training school for 
Cleveland players. Daubert was discouraged 
and did not play or hit well at Toledo and 
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again he was sentenced to training service in 
the South. All this time he had been devel- 
oping and improving, studying and learning 
the game and with the Memphis team he 
found himself. He gained confidence in his 
own ability, led the Southern League in bat- 
ting and the first basemen in field work, and 
when fall came a half-dozen clubs were striv- 
ing to draft him. New York, Chicago, and 
Brooklyn levied claim upon him and were 
compelled, under baseball law, to draw lots 
for his services and Brooklyn won. If New 
York had secured him by drawing the longest 
straw the Giants probably now would be at 
the head of the list, for the fast, quiet player 
came into his own. He pivots and swings 
around the first base as gracefully as a dancer 
and he can unit. 

The second great discovery, Zach Wheat, 
is of a different type—a man who leaped to 
the front ranks at the first chance and prom- 
ises to take the place of Lange, Brodie, Wil- 
mot, Welch, and other star outfielders of the 
last two baseball decades. Wheat is the 


perfect type of the “natural born" ball 
player to whom playing the game seems 
He was born in Kingston, 


second nature. 
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Mo., and at eighteen began playing profes- 
sional ball with the team at Enterprise, Kans., 
and before he had been in the business a year 
Dale Gear seized him and carried him to 
Shreveport, La., in the Texas League. 

There is something strange about the way 
young players are trained. Every time a 
young player comes into the big leagues 
playing as if he had been there for years one 
can delve into his past and somewhere find 
his tutor. There is a reason for Wheat, and 
the reason is Lee Garvin, the jolly, whole- 
souled, noisy, cheery catcher, who has 
played in every league in the country except 
two. Garvin was never a great player, but 
by his kindly advice and encouragement he 
has developed and perfected more young 
players perhaps than any man in the busi- 
ness. He saw promise in Wheat and he 
coached and coaxed, encouraged and “‘jollied” 
the youngster and sent him to Mobile in the 
Southern League, where, in the parlance of 
the game, Wheat set the League afire. 
Before September, 1909, four clubs were try- 
ing to buy Wheat in advance of the drafting 
season, and by fall Wheat was quoted far 
above the market. Brooklyn purchased him, 
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'CY" BARGER (PITCHER) AND ZACK WHEAT (OUTFIELDER) 
OF BROOKLYN 


Two more of the five “ finds” Brooklyn made this year 
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and he donned their uniform and without 
hesitation took his place among the foremost 
players of the country. His chief asset seems 
to be his habit of studying pitchers, and 
his speed. He hits left-handed, and shifts 
around in the batter’s box with every change 
of style tried by pitchers, moving forward 
and back, in and out, and hitting fiercely. 
The third type acquired by the Brooklyn 
team is “Су” Barger—one of the many Cys 
in the game. This youth is a living object 
lesson in stick-to-itiveness and steady devel- 
opment. Barger made himself a success by 
hard and persistent work, by triumphing 
over failures and studying the game in the 
face of great discouragements. He pitched 
at Kentucky University and was considered 
a great college pitcher, although his physi- 
cal build did not recommend him. He is 
tall, slab-sided, and seems to lack in strength. 
So well did he perform at college, however, 
that Rochester secured him in тооз and after 
a short trial declared him a failure and sent 
him away. He went to the Tri-State League 
and pitched so well the New York American 
League team secured him, tried him for a 
brief period, wrote 
“Won’t do" as his 
epitaph and sent him 
back to the Eastern 
League.  Barger is 
one of those boys who 
refuse to be cast off. 
He pitched well, im- 
proved, and in the 
following spring the 
New York team 
brought him back for 
another trial and kept 
him until June with- 
out giving him an op- 
portunity to show his 
worth. Then he was 
sent back to Roch- 
ester. The sentence 
aroused the Kentucky 
fighting spirit of 
Barger and he re- 
turned to Rochester 
determined to compel 
attention. He re- 
mained there one 
season. The Brook- 
lyn scouts analyzed 
his work, while 
the scouts for other 
teams passed over 
him with scant atten- 
tion because he had 
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BLACKBURNE OF THE WHITE SOX 


him. 


Two players worth probably about $7,000, and 

$6,500 in cash, $13.500 in all, were paid for 
Overanxiety caused him to go to pieces; 

many believe he will yet make good 
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been tried twice and found wanting. He re- 
turned to Brooklyn ripened and ready. 

Possibly the best type of the player who 
sits on the bench season after season, learning 
and improving until the knock of opportunity 
drowns all other knocks is found in Snod- 
grass, the New York giant whose work this 
season has been one of the sensations of the 
National League. Snodgrass thought he 
was a catcher, and he was a fair one. For 
three seasons he was held on McGraw's 
bench, with scarcely a chance to show wheth- 
er or not he was a good player. McGraw 
thought Snodgrass was a good batter, but 
had so little faith in his ability as a catcher he 
scarcely allowed him a chance to work except ^ 
to warm up pitchers before a game. Having 
little else to do Snodgrass began catching 
flies in the outfield and before long he began 
to show promise. Then when a famine of 
outfielders came McGraw sent the big, boyish- 
looking catcher out to fill the gap. Snod- 
grass had watched others for a long time, and 
had studied and worried and thought out 
plays, had learned the tricks of pitchers and 
when he got his chance he improved it. His 
knowledge of pitch- 
ers, gained while 
studying the art of 
catching, aided him 
in batting, and from 
the start he began to 
hammer the ball hard. 
Besides, he knew 
where to play for bat- 
ters, which aided him 
in overcoming his nat- 
ural failings as an 
outfielder and he made 
good with a venge- 
ance, going straight 
to the front rank of 
the batters and re- 
maining there all 
season. 

Vin Campbell, of 
Pittsburg, who per- 
haps is the most 
valuable baseball 
find of the entire 
year, belongs to the 
type of “tried and 
found wanting” 
player who returns 
and proves that the 
trial was a travesty. 
Campbell failed 
in the first in- 
stance because he 
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thought his vocation in life was to catch; his that the Chicago club had no claim to him. 


failure, however, was only partial as he con- 
vinced good judges that he was a good 
plaver and would have returned through 
some other channel 
even had Pittsburg 
overlooked him. 

The ürst time 
Campbell came 
into public notice 
was long before he 
had any idea of 
becoming a pro- 
fessional baseball 
player. He is the 
son of a prominent 
St. Louis physician 
and from Smith 
Academy he went 
to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. One fall 
Vanderbilt sent a 
football team to 
Ann Arbor to play 
Michigan, then 
the strongest team 
in the West, and 
* Hurry Up" Yost, 
expecting the 
Southerners to be 
easy, prepared his 
team for a good 
hard practice 
scrimmage. After 
five minutes of 
play, however, the 
Wolverines com- 
menced to worry. 
On every play a mass of curly, tow-colored 
hair flashed in the forefront of the battle and 
the loyal Southern rootersstood and screamed 
“The Demon! The Demon!" Before the 
end of the first half the experts were inquiring 
about this human battering ram who was up- 
setting all the form of the game and demolish- 
ing the Michigan line. “The Demon" was 
Campbell. 

When he left Vanderbilt University and 
joined the Chicago champions as a catcher, 
he was awkward and unfinished and Chance 
despaired of using him. He wanted Camp- 
bell to become a first baseman, but lack of 
experience handicapped him there. Chance 
sent him to Decatur in the Three-I League, 
but the Chicago club, in making a sale of 
Campbell, violated baseball law. "The case 
was carried to the National Commission, the 
supreme court of the game, and the commis- 
sion decided Campbell was a free agent and 


VIN 


CAMPBELL OF 
Probably the most valuable find of the year; he hits over 
.300 and is very fast in the field and on bases 


He might then have returned to the ma- 
jor leagues, but immediately upon getting 
his freedom he went to Aberdeen, Wash., 
and determined to 
play the outfield. 
He knew his own 
speed, being one of 
the fastest runners 
in the game, and 
voluntarily went 
back to one of the 
smallest leagues to 
learn a new posi- 
tion. Fred Clarke, 
leader of the 
World’s Champion 
Pittsburg team, 
was told secretly 
to watch Campbell, 
and during the en- 
tire season he fol- 
lowed the records 
of the * Demon" 
and in the fall pur- 
chased him and se- 
cured for Pittsburg 
possibly the great- 
est player of many 
seasons. 

Bill Davidson, 
another Brooklyn 
find, is a type 
peculiar in base- 
ball. He pro- 
gressed rapidly in 
the business until 
he reached the 
Western League—and suddenly seemed to 
cease advancing, remaining at Lincoln so 
long most of the managers and scouts be- 
lieved he had reached the limit of his abilities. 
Then Chicago found him, but, having too 
many outfielders, traded him to Brooklyn, 
where he fitted into the outfield perfectly and 
at once became recognized as a great player. 
Davidson is a player who made himself. His 
home was in Chicago near the South Side 
baseball park, and during the early years of 
the American League, while the White Sox 
were winning pennants, the Davidson boys, 
Bill and Paul, became infected with the idea 
of becoming professionals. They studied the 
game from the bleachers, chased fly balls for 
the players, and then went out onto the 
prairies and showed their fellow amateurs 
the plays. From that neighborhood nearly 
twenty professional players, who had learned 
the game together, went forth, having 
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taught each other the game, and half a dozen 
of them have risen into the ranks of the 
major leagues. 

But not all those who promise well develop 
after reaching the goal of their ambitions,— 
the major leagues. Some shoot up into the 
leagues, heralded 
as “great”? and 
then fall. The 
Chicago White 
Sox had bitter ex- 
perience this sea- 
son through the 
failure to make 
good of some of 
the most prom- 
ising players 
gleaned from the 
minor leagues. 
The team had 
gone to pieces, 
the veterans were. 
worn out and 
Comiskey faced 
the task of mak- 
ing a new team. 
He sent out 
scouts and gath- 
ered in $65,000 
worth of players, 
and it was con- 
ceded in the 
spring that he 
had secured the 
cream of the 
minor leagues. 
The experts de- 
clared that in 
Blackburne he 
had found the 
greatest young 
player of the de- 
cade. There were 
seven clubs bid- 
ding for Black- 
burne, and Comiskey secured him after a hard 
fight, paying $6,500 and two Class A players 
for him, perhaps worth $4,000 and $3,000 in 
the open baseball market. Yet, on results, 
Blackburne had been merely a spectacular 
failure. Every player and manager in the 
Eastern League declared that Blackburne 
was certain to become the sensation of the 
American League. The big, high-strung 
youngster, advertised and  press-agented 
everywhere as the find of the season, worried 
himself into being a bad player, stopped hit- 
ting and went all to pieces. Overanxiety 
changed him entirely. Later in the season, 
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Who in this his first year has taken his regular turn at 
pitching—and won a large majority of his games 
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after a rest, he leaped into the game and gave 
a glimpse of the form he had shown; but before 
he regained confidence, he was injured and 
put out again. Many judges of players be- 
lieve Blackburne will yet make good the 
promise he showed in the Eastern League. 
Compared with 
that case are two 
others in Comis- 
key’s team which 
show the freaks 
of baseball. When 
his team slumped 
nearly to the bot- 
tom of the league 
race C D Q calls 
were sent out and 
the scouts were 
sent scurrying to 
find new out- 
fielders. It was 
the old cry for the 
.300 hitter, which 
is answered about 
once a lifetime. 
Then right under 
his eaves Comis- 
key found one; 

Paul Meloan, a 

short, stocky 

youth who had 
been playing with 
the Springfield, 

Il. team and 

who had been an 

amateur at East 
. St. Louis two 
years before. Co- 
miskey paid 
$4,000 for him, 
and he walked 
quietly up to the 
plate and began 
hitting asif he 
were Cobb and 
showed from the first swing of the bat that he 
will be one of the great batters of the game. 
Another scout came scurrying back from 
Michigan reporting Zwilling—and he was 
purchased. He looked like Meloan and hits 
much the same way, only in a lesser de- 
gree. Then he recalled Frank Lange, who 
had been branded a failure early in the sea- 
son, and he came back as one of the most 
promising of pitchers. 

Frank Chance and Scout George Huff, of 
the Chicago Cubs, seem to have more luck in 
discovering players than anyone else, and 
last spring they accumulated one of the 
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greatest squads of young players ever gath- 
ered. Still the team was so strong there was 
little use for them, and Chance promptly 
traded the great majority and secured vet- 
erans to strengthen his great playing machine. 
He accumulated Bill Davidson, Miller (now 
of Boston), Luderus (now first baseman of 
Philadelphia), and Tony Smith, of Brooklyn, 
and traded off enough talent to make a win- 
ning team. Out of this squad he kept one. 
This gem of purest ray serene was doomed to 
the dark, unfathomed cave of a barber shop 
at Toledo, Iowa. His name is Leonard Cole 
and he looks both his name and his birthplace. 
He is six feet four inches tall and laid out on 
the plan of a fence rail. He started pitching 
for a Bloomer Girl team, and did so well that 
Bay City, Mich., bought him, and there Chi- 
cago found him before he had finished his first 
season as a professional. With Cole, pitch- 
ing is just like yelling “ Next?" in the bar- 
ber shop. He is the natural pitcher who, 
whether he wants to or not, “ puts something 
on every ball." His fast ball flashes upward 
and in; his curve breaks like an air-blown 
ball. He achieves 
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ing the winning honors in different leagues. 
He started with Fort Worth in 1905 and by the 
middle of the next season St. Paul purchased 
him, and Detroit claimed him almost before 
he was settled in his new home, sent him back 
after a short trial, recalled him and sent him 
to Rochester without giving him an opportu- 
nity to catch. All this time Erwin was study- 
ing batters, learning the game and advancing. 
He made a close study of pitching styles and 
when he reached Brooklyn his pitchers were 
amazed at his knowledge of National League 
batters. He won their confidence at once, 
and with a catcher, having the confidence of 
pitchers is a great part of the battle. 

Late last fall the Boston club drafted and 
purchased so many players that toward the 
end of the season there hardly was room for 
spectators in the Huntington Avenue grounds. 
Of all these recruits three sprang into promi- 
nence and achieved success. The colleges, 
which are training and sending into the ma- 
jor leagues a large proportion of the suc- 
cessful men, contributed two to Boston, and 
oddly enough both were from the University 


his speed seemingly 
without an effort, 
his long arm and 
fingers giving the 
ball strange twists, 
and the speed with 
which he hurls it 
causes the air 
pressure to do the 
rest. 

Contrast this nat- 
ural player with 
one of Brooklyn's 
finds, Ross Erwin, a 
big, boyish-looking 
Texan. It is а 
strange thing in 
baseball that it re- 
quires many years 
to make a catcher 
or a first baseman, 
while men may be 
found for the other 
positions who are 
strong right írom 
the start. Erwin 
required five vears 
to achieve major 
league caliber, and 
since arriving at Brooklyn he has improved 
steadily. He is the type of pennant-win- 
ning player, perhaps because he always has 
played with winning ball clubs, four times shar- 
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ERWIN OF BROOKLYN 
The great catcher who has been working five years 
to get into the major league—and has made good 


two were Larry 
Gardner and Ray 
Collins, the first 
named ап infielder 
and the last a rangy 
left-handed pitcher. 

Collins made the 
Boston's weak pitch- 
ing staff look formi- 
dable fora time. He 
is left-handed, tall, 
and seemingly awk- 
ward, yet despite 
this last trait he 
pitches as coolly as if 
he were a veteran of 
many campaigns, his 
fielding in the posi- 
tion shows clever- 
ness and resource- 
fulness, he being 
one of the few good 
left-handed fielders. 
His college mate, 
Gardner, did not 
attain success so 
rapidly. He left 
school a year ahead 
-of Collins, joined the 
Boston club,and was Sent to Lynn for further 
training. One season in the minor league 
training school was sufficient and he returned 
and won a regular place on the team. The 
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other big find of the Boston team was George 
Duffy Lewis, who failed to show much prom- 
ise in the minor leagues and never played as 
well as he did after getting into the Boston 
team. Lewis is a success 
merely because by patience 
and steady practice he 
nearly overcame the fault 
that caused all other teams 
to pass him by. He was 
with the Oakland team and 
every report received from 
there was to the effect that 
he could not hit a curved 
ball, a fault which eternally 
damns most players in the 
eyes of managers. Lewis 
knew his own weakness and 
studied to overcome it. 
Before the training season 
was over he was hitting 
curve balls hard if not 
often, and he improved 
steadily until pitchers are 
forced to outguess him to 
keep him from hitting, and 
when they puta straight ball 
across they let go of it witha 
prayer. Twice this season he 
put the ball entirely 
over the left field 
bleachers and into 
the street, two of the 
longest hits ever 
made, and they were 
made against good 
pitchers. 

Pittsburg had per- 
haps as strange luck 
with players this 
year as any club ever 
had. Campbell de- 
veloped. Hyatt,a 
heavy hitter, be- 
came a fixture after 
a year’s seasoning, 
while Adams, the 
sensation of the last 
year’s world’s series, 
was of little ac- 
count. Flynn, 
the new first baseman, proved to be a re- 
markable player and added strength to the 
team. Oddly enough the pitching staff was 
bolstered up by two veterans who were sup- 
posed to be in the baseball morgue and a 
youngster of whom I am very proud, for I 
found him. The veterans, Sam Leever and 
“Deacon” Philippi, who have been with the 
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'Two University of Vermont boys on the Boston 
Americans for the first time this ycar 


team nearly a decade, returned to life and 
pitched as if they were youngsters, while 
"Red" White stepped into the breach and 
helped carry the team along during the dark 
days. Whiteisa youngster 
so quiet that no one would 
know he was with the team. 
He was bred right to pitch, 
as his father and all the 
family were quiet “fighting 
men. He pitched for a 
high-school team at Hills- 
boro and attracted my at- 
tention by the ease with 
which he achieved great 
speed, his arm swinging in 
a short motion and the ball 
coming to the batter with 
unexpected speed. The 
boy, while he seldom talked, 
studied pitching and ball 
playing all the time, and 
with no assistance secured a 
job on a team at Coving- 
ton, Ky. Every time he 
had a chance to see a major 
league game he planted 
himself behind the catcher 
and watched. At home he 
pitched for hours 
and practiced every 
move he had seen 
the leaguers make. 
Then he went to 
Lancaster, Ohio, and 
at my earnest solici- 
tation the Chicago 
club gave him atrial, 
asked for waivers 
without knowing 
anything about him 
and Boston claimed 
him. Under the laws 
of baseball if a club 
wants to sell a player 
to any club of lower 
class it must ask all 
the clubs of its own 
league to waive 
claim on him. If 
any club refuses, it 
has the right to purchase the player at the 
* waiver" price, which in the major leagues is 
$1,500. Boston paid the price and took White. 
There he worked almost night and day to 
perfect himself as a pitcher, and was a suc- 
cess, so much so that when Clarke saw his 
pitching department going to pieces he 
traded two experienced players for White and 
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Seeking the .300 Hitter: By Hugh S. Fullerton 


secured a youth who is certain to remain near ` 
the top of the pitching department. 

Few clubs had such luck. The New York 
Giants made few discoveries but succeeded in 
developing latent talent in men who had been 
hanging on waiting for their opportunities. 
Drucke, who pitched successfully, was the 
one find. Snodgrass 
was developed, 
Devore improved, 
and one man, who 
ought to spring into 
prominence, is still 
waiting for his 
chance. This man 
is Wilson, a young 
catcher who looks 
as if he might be 
one of the few really 
competent catchers 
in the business if 
given steady work. 
McGraw is holding 
him back and 
schooling him in 
the art of back- 
stopping. 

The American 
League Cham- 
pions of this 
season added lit- 
tle to their play- 
ing strength of the 
previous season, 
but made one 
great discovery in 
the person who 
bears the euphon- 
ious name of Amos 
Strunk and who 
perhaps is the fastest man that ever played 
professional baseball. Strunk was in only a 
few games, then damaged a leg and was on 
the hospital lists for months, unable to show 
his speed. Strunk is another product of 
ambition. He is a Philadelphia boy and still 
a schoolboy, who was inspired with a desire 
to play and win for his home town. Mack, 
the manager of the Athletics, tutored him, 
found places for him in the minor leagues, and 
when he thought he was ripe recalled him. 

Of the army of recruits gathered by the 
Chicago White Sox to strengthen the failing 
team, Gandil, who shone brilliantly in the 
early season, has been doomed to disappoint- 
ment. John Collins, who came into the 
major leagues with only three years of ama- 
teur and professional experience, still is in 
doubt. Mullen, the Seattle college man and 


“RED”? 


A successful new Pittsburg pitcher who was “found ” by 
Mr. Fullerton, author of this article 
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son of wealthy parents, has been listed in the 
*can't-hit" class, although he has shown 
marked ability. Zeider, who had been tried 
and sent back for further seasoning, alone 
made good. 

'The New York Americans were fortunate 
in their search for talent. In the early spring 
it looked as if the 
*Highlanders"' 
were doomed to 
fail because of the 
weakness of their 
pitching staff. The 
discovery of the 
youngster Vaughn 
and the sudden 
development of 
Ford as a pitcher 
put an entirely new 
complexion on the 
American League 
race. Vaughn 
worked with sur- 
prising steadiness 
for a new man, and 
Ford upset all cal- 
culations by dis- 
covering some- 
thing new. 

Ford, from a 
fair pitcher, sud- 
denly developed 
into one of the 
marvels of the 
business, and no 
one as yet knows 
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z 3 the secret of his 
WHITE 3 
success. He has 

found some- 


thing entirely 
new to baseball—and kept the secret so 
closely even his catchers did not understand 
him. He has a fast ball that lifts and floats, 
and a fast fadeaway that shoots like a left- 
handed pitcher’s fast curve, only with a more 
eccentric motion. His catchers say he wets 
the inside of his middle finger before pitching 
the ball, but that when the ball comes to 
them it is as dry as the proverbial bone. 
They have no idea how he compels the ball to 
perform its queer antics in the air, although 
they concede that the ball comes to their 
hands at angles they never saw before. The 
sudden development of Daniels and Roach 
into men of first caliber aided the team in 
holding the fast pace of the leaders during the 
first half of the season. 

The Boston Nationals found only Miller; 
nor did they “find” him, as they took him 
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because the Chicago Cubs could not use him. 
The St. Louis Cardinals discovered Hauser, a 
little Chicago semiprofessional, about the size 
of Lajoie’s bat, but a fast, clever man both 
at the bat and in the infield. The other St. 
Louis club had little luck, Newnam being 
the only promising recruit. Cincinnati suc- 
ceeded only in discovering Benton, a left- 
handed pitcher who either will bea sensational 
find or an equally sensational failure, while 


Fisher, the Dartmouth College boy, has added 
strength to the New York Highlanders. 

Of all these Snodgrass, Campbell, and 
Strunk alone belong in the class of “Three 
Hundred Hitters,” although Meloan promises 
to join them among the elect. The scouts 
who have just finished harvesting the crop of 
1910 to strengthen the teams of тотт report 
another shortage. The gleaners are plenty, 


but the crop is poor. 


THE DESERT AT NOON 


BY ETHEL 


DUFFY TURNER 


EAUTIFUL tawny desert, 
B Shimmering, sleek and still, 
Where gaunt peaks rise toward 
turquoise skies, 


Like bared fangs swift to kill. 


Where red-necked buzzards hover, 
Where snaky lizards run; 
Tawny and still, yet alert for the 
kill; 


A tigress asleep in the sun! 
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SOME OF THE 


CTS AS SET DOWN BY ONE 


WHO WAS CLOSE TO HIM FOR A LONG PERIOD 
IN VERY RECENT YEARS 


BY 


H. M. 


BRIGGS 
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HE incidents which led to my rela- 
tions with John D. Rockefeller 
came about in the following man- 
ner. One day in the autumn of 

1900 а man entered my place of business, a 
retail store in Cleveland. He introduced 
himself as Charles Aubrey Eaton, the new 
pastor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church. 
In the course of our conversation we spoke of 
Mr. Rockefeller, the most prominent member 
of Dr. Eaton's new flock. The minister 
eagerly plied me with many questions about 
him, few of which I could answer intelligently 
at that time. He also pressed me to visit the 
church. Shortly afterward I consented to 
become a member of an organization there 
known as “The Men’s Club,” on condition 
that I would not be expected to become a 
member of the church. 

One morning, shortly after my friendship 
with Dr. Eaton began, I was standing at the 
side door of the church when a closed carriage 
drove up. Alighting from the carriage, an old 
man with bent form came slowly across the 
walk, casting restless glances about him. 
Up to this time I had never seen him at the 
church, and at first glance I did not recognize 
him, but I handed him a booklet and re- 
ceived a pleasant “Good morning.” 

At the close of the service Dr. Eaton came 
to me and, to my surprise, said, “ Briggs, the 
old man wants you to ride with him. He met 
vou at the door this morning and called vou 
‘the tall young man.” This old man was 
John D. Rockefeller. So with Dr. Eaton and 
his nephew in the party we passed out, en- 


tered the carriage and whirled out Euclid 
Avenue behind a very tint pair of dock-tailed 
grays. Mr. Rockefeller sat on the back seat 
opposite me, beside Dr. Eaton, with whom he 
talked most of the time. This occurrence 
struck me as unaccountable, as I had never 
expressed any desire to meet Mr. Rockefeller. 
My own surprise can well be illustrated by 
the action of a merchant acquaintance, who, 
seeing me alight at my home out of the Rocke- 
feller carriage and Mr. Rockefeller himself 
bidding me a cordial adieu, in his astonish- 
ment tripped and fell flat on the sidewalk! 

After this, at Mr. Rockefeller’s solicitation, 
I became his companion on many little jour- 
neys. He was very chatty and entertaining 
and, I have since thought, a past master at 
diplomacy, not by awkward verbiage, but in 
manner, and in the most skilful and subtle 
treatment of those in whom he wishes to in- 
spire friendliness. This is borne out by one 
of his own sayings, “ You can abuse me, you 
can strike me, so long as you let me have my 
own way.” 

I was often with him at church where 
crowds gathered around him. This concen- 
tration of attention and movement would 
begin as soon as it was known that Mr. 
Rockefeller was coming. People would con- 
gregate on the sidewalk at his entrance, and 
would follow him at his departure. They 
were composed of curiosity seekers, people 
wanting interviews, people with innumerable 
unknown desires, and nondescript characters 
from all parts of the earth, knowing that that 
was the only place where they could хее him. 
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Ong" dox ш: inkowigatéd: "map seized the 
lapel of Mr. Rockefeller's coat and sought to 
detain him. I put one hand on the man's 
shoulder and shook hands with him with the 
other, thus releasing Mr. Rockefeller, who 
slipped away. Shortly afterward Mr. Rocke- 
feller returned and remarked, * You did that 
so nicely. Did 
he go away fecl- 
ing kindly?" I 
assured him that 
the intoxicated 
man was paci- 
fied. Heseemed 
to be pleased, 
saying, “Others 
might havetried 
to help me, but 
they would have 
been my unwise 
friends. Youare 
of great service 
to me. You 
handle people so 
nicely and are 
acquainted with 
the newspaper 
men." 

In the sum- 
mer of 1905, Dr. 
Eaton, then 
away on his va- 
cation, sent me 
the following 
letter from 
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On a later occasion, before the services we 
were talking together in a side room when he 
inquired; “Have you seen any newspaper 
men?" І answered, “There were two stand- 
ing in the hall as I came in." “Then,” 
snapped Mr. Rockefeller, “we will stay right 
here." He waited for some time, and, after 
Ihad peered out 
several times, 
he was glad to 
be assured that 
the coast was 
clear. 

When Dr. 
Eaton returned 
to Cleveland we 
spoke about the 
matter, and I 
told him that, 
while I had 
guarded Mr. 
Rockefeller at 
hisrequest in his 
absence, since 
he had returned : 
it was his job, 
and he must do 
it now. He said, 
* You are the 
only one that 
can do it." 

One morning 
shortly after 
this he called 
me by telephone 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER AT 


Massachusetts: 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Keep a sharp 
look out for Mr. 
R 


I fear the ugly 
crowds that 
gather to see him get in and out of hisautomobile. 
I have written to Mr. Rudd about a plain-clothes 
man, or perhaps an officer in uniform would be bet- 
ter. At any rate, keep one of your sharp eyes оп 
him, as we must not allow any crank to harm him. 

I am having a glorious rest and each day brings 
new life to me. Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES А. EATON. 

'The trustees of the church began to speak 
to me of their apprehensions of danger. 
Shortly after Mr. Rockefeller spoke to me 
himself on the subject. Then, too, he had an 
intense aversion to interviews with newspaper 
men. This was especially so on account of the 
tone of the public prints at this time. Ете- 
quently on entering the church he would tiptoe 
uptomeand ask, “ Are there any of our friends, 
the reporters, here?" He was always relieved 
when І could assure him that none were about. 


SEVENTY- 
Many of whose personal opinions and remarks are herewith 
faithfully reported for the first time 


and said: “Mr. 
Rockefeller was 
here and we 
have been talk- 
ing about you. 
He says he is 
so pleased with your services and he wishes 
them continued. He says you are as sharp 
as a blade, Briggs, and that he will see you 
in a day or so, or have William Rudd see 
you about it." The next day or two after- 
ward Mr. Rockefeller entered the Sunday- 
school room before service and came straight 
up to me. He drew me over to a seat, 
saying that he wished to talk to me, and we 
sat down. He said I had been of peculiar 
service to him in handling the crowds that 
pressed around him and the people who 
wished to interview him. He spoke of my 
acquaintance with the newspaper men and 
methods of dealing with them, also saying 
that those who approached him he desired 
to turn over to me. It was accordingly ar- 
ranged that I should go with him practically 
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everywhere to guard him and deal with people 
seeking to approach him. Of course in dis- 
charging these services I learned much of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s habits and his way of thinking. 

It was Mr. Rockefeller’s custom to arise 
promptly at six o’clock every morning and 
breakfast at eight. From half past nine 
until noon he played golf every day except 
Sunday. After luncheon he laid on a couch 
while his secretary read over his correspond- 
ence, always heavy and from all parts of 
the world. After this the automobile was 
ordered, and rain or shine he sought the 
open country. Concerning the breakfast and 
luncheon just mentioned, it is well to state 
here that these terms are used more to 
designate parts of the day than to convey any 
suggestion of eating on Mr. Rockefeller’s part 
in the sense in which these terms are usually 
understocd, as I must say I have never seen 
him partake of any food either at his home or 
in the country, excepting milk. He always 
refused the most tempting fruits offered by 
the farmers while out among the orchards and 
fields. This was hard for me to understand, 
as the fresh country air made me ravenously 
hungry, and I probably ate his share. Yet, 
while traveling in the automobile, every little 
while he would reach in and bring forth from 
some recess a bottle, which he would solemnly 
uncork and take copious swallows of the con- 
tents, which he said was sterilized milk. 

One morning Mr. Rockefeller came to 
church in a wig for the first time. As he ar- 
rived some time before the service very few 
were present. Dr. Eaton laughingly said, 
“Mr. Rockefeller, we love you with or with- 
out it." I went with him into the Sunday 
school and we passed a reporter who did not 
recognize him. I told Mr. Rockefeller of 
this and he said, “‘ You surprise me.” He in- 
quired if there was a mirror in the church, and 
I took him into Dr. Eaton’s office. He stood 
in front of the glass and, finally getting it ad- 
justed, he asked me if it looked all right. I 
asked him if it was comfortable. I really did 
think the wig made a great improvement in 
his appearance. He said that it was going to 
be quite an ordeal to enter the church for the 
Service. I said, ^ Mr. Rockefeller, you have 
gone through worse." He shrugged his 
shoulders and we passed into the church to- 
gether. If his presence on previous occasions 
never failed to attract attention, the stir that 
followed his entrance on this particular morn- 
ing must be left to the imagination. After 
the service, when the “ordeal” was over, he 
seemed as tickled with his wig as a boy with 
anew pair of red-topped boots. 
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One morning a stately old lady dressed in 
black silk approached Mr. Rockefeller, and 
after engaging him in a moment’s conversa- 
tion, with a wave of the hand he directed her 
to me. “You are Mr. Briggs? Well, Mr. 
Rockefeller says you are the only man whocan 
do anything for me.” She told me that she 
had come all the way from her home in Ken- 
tucky to see Mr. Rockefeller. She said that 
a Standard Oil wagon had run over her down 
there and had injured her permanently. The 
company had made some settlement that was 
unsatisfactory to her. Therefore she had 
come to Cleveland to lay the matter before 
Mr. Rockefeller himself. She said that she 
had brought her trunks, and that she did not 
intend to return to Kentucky, as she thought 
it only right that Mr. Rockefeller should take 
care of her the rest of her life. It was thrce 
days before I was through with her case. The 
only result to the lady from Kentucky was 
the loss to her of the expenses of her journey. 
Long afterwards, in the course of a contro- 
versy with Mr. Rockefeller over this and other 
cases, I asked him: “ Мг. Rockefeller, do you 
remember that lady from Kentucky whom 
you turned over to me with the words, ‘He 
is the only man who can do anything for you’? 
Why did you do that?” With a grimace he 
replied: “ You should not have spent one mo- 
ment with her; you should have dismissed her 
by telling her that I was the wrong one to 
come to for help. She should have gone to 
the company.” 

One day Mr. Rockefeller came into the 
church with a troubled look on his face, 
carrying some letters in his hand. He came 
straight to me and holding up the letters 
said: “See! a man handed these to me as I 
came out of the gates at Forest Hill. He 
has been around for a couple of days and 
yesterday he got into the grounds and tried 
to see me. He says he is a nobleman and a 
soldier, and there he is now!" cried Mr. Rocke- 
feller with a start. Through the doorway 
came a tall, dark, powerfully built man, 
and as he approached us Mr. Rockefeller 
darted up the stairway toward the Sundav- 
school room. I followed Mr. Rockefeller 
and the nobleman followed me. He was 
not standing on the precedence of rank that 
day. The Sunday-school room above was 
empty save for Mr. Rockefeller апа Dr. 
Eaton, beside whom Mr. Rockefeller had sat 
down in a huddled posture with his hands 
clasped on his knees, while he watched the 
doorway. I entered with the nobleman close 
at my heels. Within ten feet of Mr. Rocke- 
feller I turned and faced the foreign soldier. 
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THE RICHEST MAN 


IN THE WORLD IN 


HIS GOLF CLOTHES 


“Speaking of cheating, Mr. Rockefeller said once: ‘I have even seen ministers unfair on 


the golf links. 
foot on the ball. 


They did not know I saw them. 
They were not from our church, but they were ministers.’ 


They would get behind a tree and use their 
Then Mr. 


Rockefeller would give the preachers’ performance in pantomime; it was indeed comical. I 


. believe that he had a natural gift for acting. 


I have seen him play the small boy and the 


old man's parts, and both to perfection ” 


“Are you going to attend the service?" I 
asked. Pointing past my shoulder, the noble- 
man replied: “I came to see Mr. Rockefeller." 
“Impossible,” I answered. “I must see him," 
he said. Striking his breast with his hand he 
added with emphasis: * I am a nobleman and 
asoldier. Icannot work." Isignaled to Mr. 
Rockefeller, who slipped out of the room. A 
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long and heated argument ensued between 
the nobleman and myself. Не talked rapidly 
and excitedly. He said I was neither a 
gentleman nor a Christian for coming between 
him and Mr. Rockefeller. І asked him if he 
were one to annoy a man at church. He said 
that on account of his rank work for him was 
out of the question, that he came to have Mr. 
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Rockefeller take care of him, and for several 
days had sought him unavailingly to that 
end. I tried to be gentle with him, but he 
continued to be abusive, and he went away 
swearing that he would take his own life. The 
newspapers spoke of him for a day or two, 
after which he disappeared. 

One Friday evening at prayer meeting, as 
Mr. Rockefeller and I entered the church, 
two of the trustees called me aside saying: 
“There is a man here to-night—a socialist— 
and he is acting strangely. We are much 
alarmed and you had better keep a very close 
watch over Mr. Rockefeller." Somehow the 
man got a seat directly across from Mr. 
Rockefeller, noticing which I sat down be- 
hind both of them. І observed that the man 
continually kept one hand in his coat pocket, 
so I kept one hand in mine. For an hour or 
more Mr. Rockefeller sat uneasily, showing 
even more restlessness than usual, while the 
man across from him watched him in a man- 
ner not calculated to inspire confidence. We 
all felt easier when Mr. Rockefeller was safely 
away in his automobile. Two days after- 
wards Mr. Rockefeller came to me saying that 
he wished to ask my advice. “Мт. Briggs," 
said he, “Mrs. Rockefeller does not think it 
wise for me to speak at meeting, what do you 
say?" Itold Mr. Rockefeller that I did not 
quite see how he could stop, as his words 
went around the world. He said that he had 
intended to speak at the prayer meeting but 
changed his mind on seeing the socialist, as 
he had intended to speak on matters relating 
to socialism, but did not want to create any 
friction. He said he knew that I was always 
watching and asked me if I wanted the help 
of an extra man. In one respect I regretted 
that he was turned from his address on social- 
ism, for all I have ever heard him say on this 
subject was that “The socialists can never 
take away what belongs to another man.” 

It was common for Mr. Rockefeller to “rise 
to give testimony” at prayer meetings, and 
occasionally at church on a Sunday morning 
Dr. Eaton, upon Mr. Rockefeller’s return to 


the city, would say: “Mr. Rockefeller is with, 


us to-day; I know we would all like to hear 
a few words from him." Whereupon Mr. 
Rockefeller would rise before a thousand 
people and say how glad he was to be home 
again, and so on. 

His aversion to interviews with newspaper 
men, which he has striven in outward seem- 
ing at least to overcome, may be illuminated 
by what he said to me on the subject. “I 
met a young newspaper man once," he said, 
"and to my surprise he quoted me correctly. 


The next time I met that young man I 
thanked him and told him: ‘You are the first 
newspaper man I have ever met who did so.” 
Continuing, he said: “І ат not afraid of the 
reporters publishing what I say to them, but 
what I do not say." 

I was meeting a good many newspaper men 
at this time who were looking for Rockefeller 
news matter and I told him a few days after- 
wards that the reporters had assured me that 
he need have no fear of their misquoting him, 
that they would publish just what we gave 
them. I was dumfounded by a develop- 
ment that shortly followed. 

In a-Cleveland morning paper appeared an 
article which created a profound sensation 
throughout the United States, concerning 
what Mr. Rockefeller was quoted to have 


‘termed “а runaway Administration." І 


wrote him at once asking him if he thought 
that such an utterance for publication was 
wise. Ina day or two we talked it over. He 
had made these remarks on the golf links in 
the presence of a young man, who he knew 
was a reporter. He did not say to me that 
he had bound the reporter to silence, nor that 
the latter had misquoted him, but he did say: 
“T did not intend that for publication. I 
could have cried for that young man-—for his 
career. This subject," he said decisively, “15 
now closed for all time." 

During the years 1907 and 1908 Mr. Rocke- 
feller was very anxious to have articles which 
he approved of concerning himself and Stand- 
ard Oil reproduced in the papers of his home 
city. Contrary to what might be expected, 
this was not always to be accomplished with- 
out difficulty, in which case the matter was 
turned over to me, and I was expected to 
succeed. The reason for this difficulty was 
the untrammeled independence of the press, 
for frequently when I had obtained permis- 
sion from Eastern magazines to reproduce 
their articles in Cleveland papers, Cleveland 
editors wrote me declining to receive the 
matter, saying that they were not in sym- 
pathy with the views set forth in thosearticles. 

One morning a very handsome young lady 
came tome. She was a talented writer for a 
great New York daily with a reputation for 
obtaining difficult interviews. She said that 
she understood that I represented Mr. Rocke- 
feller and that she had been sent by her paper 
to Cleveland to obtain an interview with him. 
This information was sent to Mr. Rockefeller. 
He did not make any arrangements to re- 
ceive her, but, not yet having any reason to 
conclude that he was avoiding her, she ap- 
peared at his church on Sunday morning and 
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attended all the services, Sunday-school, 
morning and evening church services and the 
after meeting. Mr. Rockefeller did not at- 
tend church at all that day. Greatly bored 
but still patient, she made a request to visit 
Forest Hill the next morning, which was 
granted. A carriage was waiting for her at 
the lodge. In this vehicle, her only company 
a stalwart groom, she was driven over beauti- 
ful avenues. She was shown the lake with 
its boathouses, the ravine and the celebrated 
golf links—deserted that morning—but amid 
all these winding drives none led to the house 
wherein was lodged the master of Forest Hill. 
Afterwards she told me that the grounds were 
beautiful, but the great New York daily was 
not interested in that, and it was not beauty 
that she came to see. 

On a later occasion the New York World 
inquired if he wished to give out some ar- 
ticles. What reply he made to the New York 
World Y do not know, but he did remark con- 
cerning the matter: “If I had any articles to 
give out, that is the last paper in the world I 
would select.” 

Among other things, believing at the time 
that few understood Mr. Rockefeller as I 
knew him, I was zealous and enthusiastic in 
his praise to the newspaper men; but I have 
often smiled since on recalling the various 
expressions of their faces that my efforts 
called forth. Я 

Mr. Rockefeller told me that two writers, 
a man and his wife, stopping at the same hotel 
with him in Georgia, offered to write a con- 
tradiction of the writings of Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell. (Mr. Rockefeller sometimes jocu- 
larly pronounces the name *tar-barrel.") He 
told me that her writings were merely com- 
mercialism and that he answered her would- 
be refuters, “Not опе word about that mis- 
guided woman.” 

From all my experience with newspaper 
men I can say that I never met with one 
dishonorable act or breach of faith on their 
part, and where their attention was directed by 
special request they were even more than fair. 

Mr. Rockefeller greatly enjoyed auto rides 
in the country on summer afternoons. Some- 
times we went alone and on other occasions 
there were jolly parties of both men and 
women. Often, when I did not know who his 
friends were, he would volunteer to enlighten 
me, particularly mentioning their wealth and 
prominence, and would introduce me to them 
as “the man who has built a barrier around 
me through which people cannot pass." He 
would also often sav, “We have to have Mr. 
Briggs along to chaperon the party." 


When Wall Street financiers and emissaries 
of immense business interests were seeking 
him, and when the public at large was igno- 
rant of his whereabouts, I have often won- 
dered what they would think could they have 
seen this old man shooting along a country 
road ahead of a dense dust cloud in the midst 
of a rollicking party of men and women on a 
“ joy ride” piloted by а steel-nerved chauffeur 
expert in tight places; or perhaps thirty miles 
from Cleveland, lying stretched out upon the 
grass in the shade of a green tree engaged in 
animated conversation with some farmer— 
the latter ignorant of the identity of the man 
to whom he was talking, Mr. Rockefeller to 
all appearances seeming much freer from care 
and really less concerned than the farmer him- 
self about what Bill Nye called the “mutability 


‘of human affairs"; for the farmer, accustomed 


to the beauties that surrounded him until the 
sense of appreciation was dulled, was weighed 
down by the labor, annoyances, and uncer- 
tainties of his calling, while the other man, 
who had left greater things behind him for 
some one else to worry about, was free from 
that which oppressed the tiller of the soil. 
For the destination of these rides there was 
always some new objective point. One day it 
would be the Mormon Temple at Kirtland, 
the next it would be Dover, and far to the 
westward, again, the drive along Rocky River 
or up the Cuyahoga River valley past Brecks- 
ville to the end of Independence road. The 
parks and boulevards within the city were 
avoided. It has often been declared that Mr. 
Rockefeller is most simple in his tastes. From 
what I knew of him this is far from the fact. 
He entered with avidity into enjoyments 
which only great wealth affords. His summers 
at Forest Hill were one round of pleasure. 
The ride would start with a cheery word 
from Mr. Rockefeller and a “ God speed you” 
from Pat, who guarded the gates. This is 
that diplomatic keeper, by the way, whom a 
reporter once approached for information 
concerning him. “Ho,” says Pat, “I can be 
of no help to yez; sure Mr. Rockefeller has 
not spoke to me these twenty-five years.” 
On these occasions Mr. Rockefeller would 
be dressed in a long silk coat of bright yellow, 
from underneath which peeped a Japanese 
paper vest, that he explained was an infallible 
protection against catching cold. And the 
hat—it was of finely woven straw, light as a 
feather, turtle shaped and secured by two 
strong cords tied under the chin, like the head- 
piece of a rickshaw man. A pair of heavy 
goggles covered his eyes. As we approached 
the city he would exchange this hat for a cap. 
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Sometimes he would borrow a veil from one 
of the ladies of the party, and when she 
had tied it down over his ears the effect was 
startling. 

On these trips Mr. Rockefeller was.a ran- 
dom story-teller and joker. He once told me 
that if he could not tell stories and could not 
joke he would have been dead forty years ago. 
To illustrate his taste in stories and fun, let 
me recall a few. Here is one Mr. Rockefeller 
credited to one of his New York lawyers. A 
farmer was driving a team of horses with a 
heavy load up a steep hill. Down the hill 
came a man in a little light buggy and cried 
out: “If you do not turn out for me I will 
serve you the same as I did another man I 
passed back yonder.” At this the farmer 
with the heavy load turned out. When the 
other man had passed the farmer stopped his 
horses and called after him, “Hey, what did 
you do to the fellow back there?” “Oh,” was 
the answer, “І turned out for him." This 
story of a successful bluff seemed to tickle 
Mr. Rockefeller hugely. 

He said that the first time he ever saw Ar- 
temus Ward, a reporter brought him into his 
office. Ward was so bashful that in order 
to get him in the reporter had to push him 
ahead of him. He laughed heartily at the 
remembrance of a tall, lanky fellow being 
propelled by a shorter man from behind. He 
said that he thought the writings of Artemus 
Ward were of higher grade than those of 
Mark Twain. He was a reader and admirer 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. "These are the only 
literary people of whom I ever heard him 
speak. He seemed to be unconscious of the 
mightier luminaries in that world. He did 
not seem to understand Tolstoi and spoke 
highly of Napoleon. 

One day while crossing the viaduct in 
Cleveland Mr. Rockefeller stood up in the 
auto car and cried: “ Мг. Briggs, look! look! 
that triangular building; I commenced my 
career there at $4 a week." 

On one occasion, as evening drew near and 
we were in beautiful surroundings near North 
Dover, he said: *I like this place. If Mr. 
Briggs has any money we will stay all night." 
By the way, I have never seen Mr. Rocke- 
feller spend a cent in his life. When farmer 
boys would bring baskets of fruit to the side 
of the automobile in the hope of garnering a 
little pocket money he would say, “The only 
thing I can do for you is to show you pic- 
tures," and out of his pocket he would take 
kodak views of himself and others on his 
various estates. 

Sometimes he would repeat a story that he 
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had told before, apparently not aware of the 
repetition, and then would ask, “Have I told 
this before?" But I believe he did this to 
find out whether there was sycophancy among 
his friends, for his memory was certainly 
remarkable. 

Speaking of cheating he said once: “І have 
even seen ministers unfair on the golf links. 
They did not know that I saw them. They 
would get behind.a tree and use their foot on 
theball. They were not from our church, but 
they were ministers." Then Mr. Rocke- 
feller would give the preachers’ performance 
in pantomime; it was indeed comical. I be- 
lieve that he had a natural gift for acting. I 
have seen him play the small boy and the 
old man's parts, and he did them both to per- 
fection, apparently taking much pleasure in 
these antics. 

Ridingout on Prospect AvenueIpointed out 

a large frame house to him and told him the 
owner, a prominent Clevelander, brought 
home a guest from the station; on approach- 
ing the house the guest, of course not know- 
ing whose house it was, was seized with merri- 
ment and pointing at it said, “Oh, see that big 
box with holes cut in it. Who lives there?" 
The Clevelander said, “I do not know,” and 
leaning out of the carriage directed the 
driver to take them to the Union Club. 
When his laughter was over Mr. Rockefeller 
said: "I knew that man. He owed one 
hundred thousand dollars; he need not 
have paid it, but he did. He was an honest 
man." 
7 Now,I do not offer these stories as being 
or as not being jokes or samples of wit, but I 
give them to illustrate his idea of humor, for 
over many of them Mr. Rockefeller laughed 
until he cried. After tiring of these or sim- 
ilarinterchanges of pleasantry he would lounge 
back contentedly in the auto car and whistle 
and sing. Inthesummer of 1908 Mr. Rocke- 
feller came to me one morning saying: “ You 
will not be troubled with me for some time; I 
am going away." I said that his friends 
would miss him. He said that it was a selfish 
pleasure on his part to make them happy; 
he was only being good to himself, and the 
pleasure was all his own. 

He departed, and it appeared to me strange 
that Mr. Rockefeller made no mention of 
compensation for my services to him. Now, 
it is true that between Mr. Rockefeller and 
myself nothing was ever said specifically fix- 
ing what compensation I was to receive; I had 
never mentioned the matter for several rea- 
sons; first, nothing was ever said as to when 
the period would end; secondly, it was not 
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possible to foresee when or in what way from 
time to time my services might be required, 
as matters were continually coming up even 
in his absence that it was necessary for me to 
take саге of. Thirdly, since he himself did not 
mention the matter specifically, I, not worry- 
ing about it, refrained from mentioning it be- 
cause of the delicacy of our friendly relations, 
which caused me to be oversensitive, per- 
haps, of appearing mistrustful, so long as 
Ihad no tangible reason to doubt that he 
would make the matter right at his own 
convenience. 

But, in August, 1909, I finally came to the 
conclusion, notwithstanding any of the con- 
siderations above stated, that there ought to 
be a definite and businesslike disposition of 
the matter. So on the morning of August 
roth, slipping Mr. Rockefeller’s pass into my 
pocket, I went out to Forest Hill. When I 
reached the gates I told Pat Lynch, the keep- 
er, to telephone to the house as I wished to 
talk to Mr. Rockefeller. Pat went into the 
lodge and telephoned and in a few moments 
came out with a puzzled look on his face, 
saying: “ Mr. Briggs, Mr. Rockefeller would 
like to know what you wish to see him about 
this morning." I said: “Аге you sure he 
understands who it is? Tell him it is busi- 
ness.” In a moment he came back again 
saying: “ Мг. Rockefeller will see you on 
the golf links at nine o'clock, but not on 
business.” Perplexed at this, I decided not 
to wait. 

On the same day I wrote him calling his 
attention to the fact that I was stopped at his 
gate, and to other matters concerning which I 
had intended to speak to him. In the letter 
Ireturned his pass. The next day Mr. Rocke- 
feller sent the pass back to me with some 
papers and a message by a relative, asking me 
to accept the pass again and be just the same 
to him as I had always been; that he was feel- 
ing very bad about my being stopped at the 
gate; that it was Pat's way and all a mistake; 
that he had had a good many things on his 
mind that morning, and that if I had gone 
right up to the house he would have seen 
me. The messenger asked leave to telephone 
him at once and say from me that all was 
accepted in the spirit in which it was offered. 
It was done. 

I again wrote Mr. Rockefeller calling his 
attention to the matters I had set forth in 
my former communication. Day after day 
went by and I received no reply. Finally on 
August 19th I placed the matter in the hands 
of my attorneys. The following communica- 
tion was sent to Mr. Rockefeller: 
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Cleveland, O., August 19, 1909. 
Jonn D. ROCKEFELLER, 
Forest Hill, Cleveland, O. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed please find statement for special services 
from H. M. Briggs. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CorNELIUS MALONEY, 
Attorney for H. M. Briggs. 


Cleveland, O., Aug. 19, 1909. 
Joux D. ROCKEFELLER, 
Forest Hill, Cleveland, O. 
In account with H. M. Briggs. 


Statement 
For special services from on or about July 27, 
1905, to on or about Dec. 15, 1908....... $25,000.00 


There was no reply to this communication 


and I instructed counsel to bring the matter - 


to a definite conclusion as quickly as possible. 
Then another communication was sent as 
follows: 
Cleveland, O., Aug. 24, 1909. 
Јонҹ D. ROCKEFELLER, 
Forest Hill, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

On August 19th we sent you statement from 
Mr. H. M. Briggs and as yet we have received no 
reply. Will you kindly give it your immediate atten- 
tion as the indebtedness has stood for a long time, and 
under our instructions from Mr. Briggs prompt dis- 
position must be made of the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CORNELIUS MALONEY, 
Attorney for H. M. Briggs. 


There was no reply to this letter until 
September 7th, when Mr. Rockefeller wrote 
counsel as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

Answering your letters of August 19th and Septem- 
ber 2d* Mr. Rockefeller is not aware of any in- 
debtedness whatsoever to Mr. Briggs. Mr. Briggs 
has never been in Mr. Rockefeller’s employ. Please 
send a statement in detail of the claim which you 
present. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) S. ADAMS, Sec. 
Mr. CORNELIUS MALONEY. 
Williamson Building, Cleveland. 


Counsel promptly replied: 


Cleveland, O., Sept. 8, 1909. 
Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, 
Forest Hill, Cleveland, O. 
Dear Sir: 

Answering your favor of September 7th, Mr. 
Briggs’ services were arranged for between you and 
him personally as well as through your agents acting 
in conjunction with Mr. Briggs, and were carried on 
and performed in like manner through a long period 
of time as set forth in statement heretofore rendered. 
We are therefore surprised at your favor of the 7th 
not understanding how the above facts can be reason- 
ably questioned. 

The natural conclusion from these facts was that you, 
knowing the services performed and their nature, 
could not be ignorant that the compensation asked is 
certainly fairly within their value, and there seemed 
no reasonable necessity for a detailed statement. 


* Their error in date. 
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However, we shall comply with your request which, 
owing to the nature of the matter, will cause a delay of 
a day or two in compiling the same. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CORNELIUS MALONEY, 
Attorney for H. M. Briggs. 


This was followed by a statement two days 


later. Cleveland, O., Sept. 10, 1909. 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, 
Forest Hill, Cleveland, O. 

Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find statement of Mr. Briggs’ 
services as requested. 

It is perhaps proper here to point out that the 
cause sounds in quantum meruit and not in account. 

Thus it is felt that all is fulfilled that could be 
fairly and properly expected by way of detailed state- 
ment. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) CORNELIUS MALONEY, 

Attorney for H. M. Briggs. 


Cleveland, O., Sept. 10, 1909. 
Н. M. Briccs to Jonn D. ROCKEFELLER. 
Detailed Statement 

Mr. Briggs says that you are indebted to him in 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000.00) 
for services of a special character performed at your 
special instance and request, ind ai that of your 
agents, by Mr. Briggs at various times and at irreg- 
ular intervals whenever necessary and whenever 
called upon between on or about July 27, 1905, and 
on or about December 15, 1908. That his services 
partook of a two-fold character as are hereinafter set 
forth to-wit: j 


That he acted in the capacity of guarding your 
personal safety to the extent and in the manner and 
form described as follows: 

That his services in this respect were rendered in 
the city of Cleveland most frequently at your ap- 
pearances at public gatherings at the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church. The duties performed by him were 
during your appearances as above stated, to keep a 
vigilant watch over your person and over the assem- 
bled crowds; to mark any suspicious-looking char- 
acters or persons who might have any revengeful, 
desperate, or insane designs upon your life or person, 
and in case further assistance was deemed necessary 
to the above end to take charge of and direct the same. 

That his work consisted further in intercepting all 
who sought or insisted upon personal interviews with 
you with a view to pressing some appeal for aid, or 
assistance or investment, or discussing some real or 
fancied grievance, and to pacify such individuals and 
direct their activities into other channels, and by any 
lawful means whatsoever to forestall and prevent 
their approach to you personally. 

In all cases which were of such a nature that for one 
reason or another the matter could not be disposed of 
by the means and methods above described, he, act- 
ing on your behalf or in conjunction with you, as the 
case might be, made such disposition of the case as 
seemed wise and proper. 

In short, that his work in this respect consisted, in 
your own words, “in maintaining a wall of protection 
about you.’ 

п 


That he acted in your behalf concerning matters of 
public import and report to the extent and in the 
manner and form described as follows: 

About the time of certain writings, particularly those 
of one Ida M. Tarbell, also about the time of a cer- 
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tain fine of twenty-nine million dollars ($29,000,000) 
imposed by one of the United States courts upon a 
subsidiary corporation of the Standard Oil Company, 
and also about the time of some of your utterances 
concerning the Roosevelt administration Mr. Briggs 
was engaged in dealing with representatives of the 
press and with various publications in Cleveland and 
in other parts of the United States, as well as with 
yoursclf, in determining the wisest policies, and in 
forewarding a course of publicity with a view of spread- 
ing the same throughout the United States and else- 
where from your home city. 

At these times his labors and responsibilities were 
increased by reason of the augmented crowds that at- 
tended your appearance in public, and at other times 
as well his efforts were constant and most zealous 
and strenuous and his cares and responsibilities great. 

That his work consisted further in forewarding a 
course of publicity calculated to produce what you 
considered a true impression of your personality not 
only in Cleveland, but elsewhere; for instance, over 
territory in the Southern States, he having journeyed 
to Kentucky partly on another matter, but delivered 
addresses there on your behalf. 

That with all the above, it should perhaps be men- 
tioned that at his place of business, sometimes by 
himself and sometimes in connection with your rela- 
tive, he carried on a large amount of correspondence, 
employing his stenographer, thus disposing of a num- 
ber of matters, which correspondence is too volumi- 
nous to set forth here. 

That the services herein specified were reasonably 
worth the sum above stated. 

(Signed) 


After a lapse of about a weck Mr. Rocke- 
feller replicd: 


Forest Hill, Cleveland, O., September 16, 1909. 
Dear Sir: 

Answering yours of the roth to Mr. Rockefeller, 
your statement enclosed from Mr. Briggs throws 
no new light whatever upon the question, as you give 
nothing in detail. Mr. Rockefeller can only repeat 
the letter written you on the 7th inst.; and he refers 
you to his attorneys, Messrs. Kline, Tolles & Morley, 
to whom he has sent the correspondence and who will 
probably see you soon. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) S. ADAMs, Secretary. 
Mr. CORNELIUS MALONEY, 
Williamson Building, Cleveland, O. 


HENRY M. Briccs. 


Counsel for both sides met several times in 
pursuance of this, but other than the delay 
occasioned arrived at no result. 

Meanwhile I had written Dr. Eaton in New 
York, calling his attention to the incident 
when he had called me up on the telephone in 
the summer of тооз, telling me that Mr. 
Rockefeller wanted me to continue in what I 
was doing for him, and that he, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, would see me іп a day ог two. All this 
has been described more in detail heretofore. 

Dr. Eaton replied: “I cannot for the life of 
me recall the conversation, so anything I 
could say would make poor evidence. I 
have often heard Mr. Rockefeller speak 
kindly of you, but cannot recall his exact 
words at this time.” At the time I could not 
understand why Dr. Eaton should speak of 
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evidence in his reply, for up to that time I 
had made no mention to him of any legal con- 
troversy between Mr. Rockefeller and my- 
self. This, however, was elucidated when Dr. 
Eaton told mehimself shortly afterwards that 
at the time of writing the letter he was in 
possession of the papers in the case, they hav- 
ingbeen forwarded to him by Mr. Rockefeller. 
A few days afterwards, early in the morning, 

- I was called to the telephone and to my sur- 
prise recognized Dr. Eaton'svoice at the other 
end of theline. He explained that he was in 
Cleveland, having come through from New 
York during the night, that he was very 
anxious to see me at once and wished me to 
come out where he was, at the gates of Forest 
Hill I put him in communication with my 
attorney, who said forme that I would be very 
glad to see him, but would prefer to have him 
come down to my store. He made some ob- 
jection to this at first on the ground that his 
time was very limited, as he had to return to 
New York at once for a very important wed- 
ding, but then said he would come immedi- 
ately if I would wait for him. He arrived 
shortly afterwards, and we spent two or three 
hours in discussion and went to luncheon 
together. Dr. Eaton said: ‘Well, Briggs, I 
am here about that Rockefeller matter. He 
sent all the papers to me, so I came right on to 
see what I could do to straighten it out. 
Now, I am a friend to both of you; I went 
right out to see the old man and had a long 
talk with him. I told him that if he wished 
it I would come to see you; or, if not, I would 
go right back to New York." He said he 
told Mr. Rockefeller that he knew he was a 
fighter, but that Briggs was one too, and that 
he did not believe that I would give an inch. 
I said: “ Well, Dr. Eaton, he owes me twenty- 
five thousand dollars fairly enough and I 
would not do what I did over again for one 
hundred thousand dollars. Now, what I 
wish to ask you is this: you were my first and 
perhaps my last pastor, and you told me you 
believed in God. Do you believe in the same 
God yet?” Dr. Eaton’s great head went 
down on his breast and he was silent for a 
moment, then he looked up and answered, 
* Yes, Briggs, I do." I said: “I would not 
ask you to say one word that was not true, to 
save my life. I only ask you to tell the truth. 
You are an orator and say that you never 
have to refer to your notes in your sermons. 
When Mr. Rockefeller was at your home that 
morning in the summer of 1905, and you called 
me up to speak to me about continuing in the 
work I was doing for him, what did you 
say?" “Briggs,” he said, “І have tried very 


hard to remember, and even asked Mrs. Eaton 
about it, but I cannot remember." Ithen re- 
peated the conversation I had with him word 
for word and he said again, “I cannot remem- 
ber.” Fairness requires that it be stated that 
subsequent to this incident Dr. Eaton had 
gone through a severe attack of typhoid fever. 
Furthermore, I would not for the world give 
the idea that I think that Dr. Eaton was 
insincere. I think that he had forgotten our 
exact conversation entirely. I am sure that it 
was nothing but forgetfulness. Then he said: 
“Briggs, there are three ways of disposing of 
this; first, what will you take? Second, arbi- 
trate. Third, fight." I answered: ‘Twenty- 
five thousand dollars, or leave it to Mr. Rocke- 
feller and my attorney, or fight." He said: 
“Briggs, he will be your bitterest enemy or 
your dearest friend. Now, how would Judge 
—— and Mr. —— do to arbitrate?" While 
both the men he mentioned were honorable 
and of high repute I objected to them, as I had 
reason to believe that they were close friends 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s. I said: “No, I will 
leave it to Mr. Rockefeller and my attorney.” 
He then said: “ How would your attorney and 
Mr. Rockefeller’s attorneys do?" I said: 
“Perfectly satisfactory.” We then had lunch- 
eon together and on leaving for Forest Hill 
he said: “Well, Briggs, I was in hopes that I 
could do something, but it looks as though I 
had failed." I said: *Well, Doctor, how did 
you expect to dispose of it? With words?” We 
shook hands and he departed, saying that he 
must leave for the East on the six o’clock 
train. I would have been willing to have the 
controversy arbitrated by counsel, but beyond 
Dr. Eaton’s allusion to the matter it was 
never afterwards mentioned. 

A relative of Mr. Rockefeller’s came to me 
saying that Mr. Rockefeller wanted to see 
me. He telephoned and came to me per- 
sonally several times. He said that Mr. 
Rockefeller would like to have me come out 
to Forest Hill. I declined to do this as at- 
torneys for both sides had charge of the mat- 
ter. He came again shortly, saying that Mr. 
Rockefeller would like to talk with me, and 
that if I would not come to his home, Mr. 
Rockefeller would come to mine. Then I 
told him to tell Mr. Rockefeller that I would 
meet him at any time or place he named. He 
named Forest Hill, and I went there accord- 
ing to his apppointment at nine o’clock Sep- 
tember 26th, 1909. His relative above spoken 
of accompanied me. А carriage took us from 
the gates to the golf links. Quite a throng of 
men and boys were on thelinks. Mr. Rocke- 
feller approached dressed in a golf cap and a 
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black silk jacket, golf stick in hand. As we 
stepped from the carriage he threw up both 
hands and came toward us, taking off his 
gloves. He shook hands warmly and the 
three of us walked toward the links. He 
asked me if I had met Dr. Bustard, the new 
pastor, saying, “ Не went to school with my 
son." He introduced us saying: “I wish you 
to know each other. Mr. Briggs belongs to 
us." Calling his grandson, the little Mc- 
Cormick boy, he said, “ Come over here, here 
is a man that loves boys," indicating myself. 
Then he made a drive at the ball and, excusing 
himself to the other players, called his relative 
and together we withdrew, Mr. Rockefeller 
saying, “Now we will have our talk." We 
crossed to a bench at the far end of the links. 
Mr. Rockefeller opened the subject. Stand- 
ing facing me with hands raised toward the 
sky, he said he wished to apologize for what 
had happened at his gates the other morning, 
that if ten thousand apologies would answer 
he wished to offer them, repeating, “І am so 
sorry, so sorry." From here our conversation 
ran on for about three hours. Part of the 
time he sat beside me on the bench, both his 
hands clasping my arm, next he would lie on 
the grass, again he would be on his feet ges- 
ticulating. All of his discourse was earnest 
and persuasive. He started in a reminiscent 
vein, wide of the point at issue, recounting 
many deeds redounding to his own credit. 
He said he trusted me, and that if I would give 
him my word not to ever speak of them, he 
wished to tell me some things. I will say 
here that in my relations to Mr. Rockefeller 
there are some things concerning which I am 
bound in honor not to speak. All pledges 
that I have made to him either expressed or 
implied I have faithfully kept. But to re- 
sume; he was jocular at times during .this 
talk. Не laughingly said, “That although I 
did not care to appear as a witness in the 
twenty-nine million dollar fine case, yet after 
it was over I was satisfied, as I was not the 
one they should have got; it was Flagler, but 
he is eighty-one years old and stone deaf." 
He said that after Dr. Eaton had come from 
New York they had agreed that I was 
never in his service—perfectly agreed on that 
point. I asked him if he had had that talk 
in the summer of 19os at Dr. Eaton's house 
about my services. He did not say that he 
could not remember as Dr. Eaton had said, 
but without answering the question he talked 
on other things. I then inquired if he did 
not come to me a day or two afterwards as 
agreed. He did not deny the mecting. I 
took up one case after another, starting by 
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calling his attention to the lady from Ken- 
tucky. He remembered the case, telling me 
how I should have disposed of it. The case 
of the foreign soldier and the Socialist were 
also mentioned. His reply was that he was 
never aíraid in his life. I asked him why he 
had offered me extra guards. He said the 
man he had in mind was working at Forest 
Hill at the time and that was why he had 
offered him. At last I arose, saying, that I 
had come at his wish, not mine, and that I 
did not care to trespass upon his time any 
longer. He stood for a moment watching me 
and then said that he would be willing to stay 
right there and talk all day. Then holding out 
his hand to me he said, “God bless you. 
I will be your friend all your life.” Ireturned 
to the city. Nothing had been accomplished. 
We were still at issue. All I could make of 
the matter was that while Mr. Rockefeller 
did not deny receiving the services, and I 
never received a dollar from him in my life, 
he maintained that I was never regularly in 
his employment. I have always felt and 
shall always feel that Mr. Rockefeller was en- 
tirely wrong in his course in this matter. Try 
as I would I have never been able to follow 
the reasoning whereby he arrived at this at- 
titude. Six months before, if anyone had told 
me this I could not have believed it and 
would have sharply resented it, but in fair- 
ness and justice to Mr. Rockefeller it should 
be said that to all appearances he was acting 
in the sincere and honest conviction that he 
was right. 

On September 28th I made an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Rockefeller at his home. I 
was shown into the library, being told that 
Mr. Rockefeller would be with me in a mo- 
ment. A bright log fire was on the hearth, 
flowers were on the table, and a Kermanshaw 
rug covered the floor of the immense room. 
Looking from the window the blue reaches of 
Lake Erie stretched away in the distance. 

Mr. Rockefeller came through the door 
dressed in a light gray suit, smiling, with both 
hands outstretched and saying, “ Good morn- 
ing.” I drew from my pocket two large 
packages of lettersand papers. These I handed 
to him. With them I delivered to him the 

-following paper. 


(copy) Cleveland, O., Sept. 28, ’o9 


I hereby release and discharge John. D. Rockefeller 
from all claims for payment for services performed 


by me for him. 
(Signed) Henry M. Briggs. 


He seized my hand and cried, “ My brother!” 
and I have never seen nor heard from him 
since that day. 
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the time her cousin's door was 
opened to her she could only gasp 
out her query. 

“Yes, Mrs. Black is in," said the butler 
doubtfully. “But she’s going out to dinner, 
and the massoor is there——” 

He was a new man—Mrs. Black frequently 
changed butlers—and he did not know Lavinia. 
He noted that she had come on foot and that she 
was crying, and was examining the style of her 
clothes when Lavinia, who was nearly six feet 
tall, walked past him and up the two flights of 
stairs that led to the bedroom floor. 

Mrs. Black was reclining in a long chair, 
with her hair bound up in a towel and her 
relaxed frame wrapped in a mauve dressing- 
gown. She said, in her clear treble, which 
had always a touch of peevishness: 

“Dear me, it's you!” 

«Yes, it's me," said Lavinia, dropping down 
against the hard pink lace-trimmed roll at the 
head of the bed. 

“And I thought when I heard you leaping 
upstairs that it was Charlie, so I hurried the 
masseur out the back way," Mrs. Black said 
aggrievedly. “Charlie is so unreasonable 
about beauty-people, and yet he expects me 
always to look fresh— Oh!" Here she shrieked 
slightly. ‘‘Please don’t put your damp furs оп. 
my new dress! Aline!” 

“I haven't,” protested Lavinia, as the 
middle-aged maid came and removed the furs. 
indeed, she had even found a place for her pre- 
posterous length on the bed, without touching 
the dress, outspYead in all its splendor. 

*Now, you're not crying, are you?” de- 
manded Mrs. Black apprehensively. 
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EARS began running down Lavinia’s 
face as she went up the steps, and by 


“A little. 
cup of tea?” 

* Oh, yes. Aline, tell Simpson to get some 
tea for Miss Burden. I shan’t need you till it’s 
ready. Now, Lavinia, I hope it isn't 
bad news from your family, but if it is, don't 
tell it to me now. I’ve just had the lines taken 
out of my face, and I mustn’t be worried.” 

“No, И isn't bad news. It’s just that I've 
had—an awful day.” 

“Oh, is that all.” With a sigh Mrs. Black 
sank back in her long chair and closed her eyes. 
“I do wish," she said languidly, “that you 
would give up that terrible newspaper-writing. 
It’s so unwomanly.” 

Her voice trailed off sleepily. 

Lavinia took off her smart turban, and dried 
her eyes. The room was warm and full of the 
scent of orris. Everything in it was notably 
feminine, from the dressing-table spread with 
ivory and gold to the draperies of the bed and 
the waiting dress of rose-colored satin and vel- 
vet and pearls. 

“What have you been up to now?” asked 
Mrs. Black with a yawn. 

“This morning," said Lavinia somberly’, ‘° I 
had to write an interview with Angela Serrano, 
that I got up at Auburn yesterday." 

“Who is Angela ———?? 

“An Italian woman, under life-sentence for 
murdering her husband." 

“Lavinia Burden! Don't tell me any more! 
I think it’s shameful that you should do that 
sort of thing.” | 

Lavinia went on absently: 

** A poor little crushed thing—dragged down 
by poverty and overwork—driven mad by sud- 
den jealousy 2 

Mrs. Black sat up in her chair. 


Just—nerves. C-can I have а 


“*T was an idiot to cry,’ she remarked, coming back into the room. 
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‘I look a 


perfect fright’ " 


“Lavinia, I asked you not to. І can't see 
why you come here and tell me such things. I 
never read them in the newspapers. I can’t 
bear that kind of thing—I don’t think people 
should be allowed to print them——” 

“Oh, well, I won’t,” said Lavinia wearily. 
“Ошу I can’t get it out of my mind.” She 
stood up and took off her gray coat, showing 
broad shoulders and a slim waist and a 
severely plain white shirt with a mannish collar 
and tie. ‘‘It’s hot here,” she murmured. She 
went to the windows at the back of the room, 
all closed under their frilly curtains, and looked 
out for a moment into the drizzling twilight. 


“If you open a window I shall catch my 
death," said Mrs. Black. 

“I won't." 

Lavinia sighed and strode back to the bed. 

“Is this your new dress?" she inquired, 
looking at the rose-colored satin. “It’s hand- 
some." 

“It ought to be. It cost enough—money 
and bother, too!  Celestine's prices are simply 
frightful now—and I never can get her paid up. 
And then it’s such a nuisance—Charlie has for- 
bidden me to go to her any more, because he 
says it’s absurd to spend more than two hun- 
dred for a dress. So I have to scheme and 
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manage it, and she sends in bills under another 
name and for a hundred dollars less, and then I 
have to make it up out of the household money, 
and it's a bore! Sometimes, I think it isn't 
worth while, after all, to try to be well-dressed.” 
The petulant treble drawled out these words- 
almost tragically. 

Lavinia smiled faintly. 

“This afternoon," she said, "I spent in 
studying Miss Vanderdam's trousseau, for the 
Sunday paper.” 

“No, did you really! Well, I thought you 
said you had had an awful time. J should 
think that if you are going to do reporting at all, 
that kind of thing is much more ladylike——"' 

** Well, it seemed rather foolish. But I don't 
know that it was. "That's life, I suppose— 
broken hearts in the morning and chiffons in 
the afternoon——" 

* Well, tell me, Lavinia, is it true that the 
new tunics——" 

“I don't know whether they were tunics or 
bias gussets. You'll have to read my story 
to-morrow. And, Ada, I'd like to write it 
here. I wouldn't go back to the office for fear 
I should (ly at the city editor, and as he comes 
about up to my shoulder I might do him harm. 
When I’ve had two or three cups of strong tea 
I ought to be able to turn out a frivolous col- 
umn, and I must send it down before dinner." 

“Well, you can have the library, but don't 
use my monogrammed letter-paper! 

You'd better bathe your eyes first. It's no use 
crying, you know, if you wil keep on report- 
ing." 

“Of course I will,” said Lavinia. “Га like 
to know how I could make the same amount of 
moncy any other way—and you know I have to 
have a good deal." 

“You wouldn't need so much if you didn’t 
waste it. You know I think it's nonsense 
your sending Alec to that expensive school. 
It’s enough for you to half support your 
parents." 

“Alec must have his chance,” said Lavinia. 
Her blue eyes gleamed in a sudden warm 
sinile, lighting her tear-marked face. 

“It’s very foolish of you," said Mrs. Black, 
sitting up and unpinning the towel from her 
hair. “At any rate, you ought to have let 
Charlie help, since he offered to.” 

‘Our family hasn't ye? needed any charity,” 
said Lavinia. “Not that it wasn’t very kind of 
you," she added gently. 

She went to bathe her eyes. “І was an 
idiot to cry," she remarked, coming back into 
the room. “І look a perfect fright,” 

“You ought to marry, Lavinia," said Mrs. 
Black, “if you could find some man with a 
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proper amount of money, who would take care 
of you and make you comfortable——" 

Lavinia laughed, a sudden shout of mirth. 
She spread out her slender, strong arms, and 
looked at her figure reflected in the long mirror. 

“That would be a joke—being taken care of 
and made comfortable!" 

“Well, you ought to be. The trouble is, 
working makes you so unfeminine that men 
aren't apt to be attracted to you—even if you 
met any," said Mrs. Black plaintively. “І 
think it is terrible—you are nearly thirty now." 

“Yes,” said Lavinia pensively. 

“Think of your future! Going on, doing 
work that you hate——" 

“T don't hate it.” 

“You don't? Why, you said——" 

** Oh, yes, I know, I have moods—but a good 
deal of the time I like it." 

“Т can't see why!” 

Lavinia looked down on her blonde-haired, 
palely pretty cousin. It was hopeless to ex- 
plain—as hopeless as to say why she preferred a 
bare room with a current of air through it to 
onefull of upholstery and orris, and tightly shut. 

“Besides,” she repeated, “I must have the 
money." 

* Lavinia, you have luxurious tastes," said 
Mrs. Black, rising languidly and shedding the 
mauve dressing-gown. “When it comes to 
paying a hundred and fifty for your office- 
clothes, and having your shirt-waists and collars 
made to order Р 

“Well, you know I buy only two or three 
suits a year,” said Lavinia mildly, “апа inci- 
dentals. I don’t like shoddy things. And I 
can’t count pennies—haven’t time. That re- 
minds me, can you lend me ten dollars till to- 
morrow?” 

“Ten dollars! Why, Lavinia, I never have 
any money! You know I’m always hard up. 
What do you want it for to-night ?” 

“For dinner,” said Lavinia, much dashed. 

“Dinner!” 

The maid came in with the tea-tray, and 
arranged it on a small gilt table, and Lavinia 
cautiously took a gilt chair to match and looked 
sadly at the tray. It was not luxurious. There 
was no cream and no bread, only wafers. 

“Aline, you may come in ten minutes to do 
my hair," said Mrs. Black. 

Lavinia poured out a cup of tea. It was hot, 
at least. 

* Now I wish you would tell me why you 
want ten dollars for dinner,” went on her 
cousin, in an injured tone. ‘‘Are you giving a 
party?” 

"Oh, по! I’ve an engagement for dinner," 
she said. 
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“Ап engagement! 
ten dol?’ 

Lavinia, swallowing some scalding tea, and 
blushing, hurried to say: 

** You see, we dine together once a week or 
so, and this is pay-day, but I didn’t go to the 
ofiice——” 

** *We??" said Mrs. Black bewilderedly. 

“One of the men on the paper. I've known 
him nearly a year.” 

“Well” Mrs. Black turned round to 
look at Lavinia. “I still don't see why, if he 
asks you to dinner——" 

“Oh, we just dine together, and I always pay 
my share, of course." 

** Dear me, you are emancipated! I shouldn't 
think there would be much romance in life for 
you, with that way of looking at things." 

** You have an odd idea of romance," said 
Lavinia warmly. 

“Oh, you admit there is romance in it, 
then?” 

This unusual quickness annoyed Lavinia, 
and she blushed more deeply. 

“Not at all! I tell you, we’re just good 

als А 

Mrs. Black turned back to the mirror and 
took up an ivory comb. 

“I still can't see why you want ten dollars," 
she said incredulously. ‘‘Surely you don't 
spend that amount on food!” | 

““ОҺ, not all of it—but I’m used to having a 
little margin,” said Lavinia. “I wouldn’t have 
needed it, but unluckily one of the men at the 
office this morning borrowed twenty of me till 
pay-day. He hasa big family and his wife is ill.” 

““А man borrow money of you!” 

“Why, yes. А lot of them are always hard 
up. They’re mostly married, and some of 
them don’t make as much asI do. And there 
seems to be always a new baby coming——" 

“That’s the way— people that can’t afford to 
have children have them, and others——” 
Ada stopped abruptly, and there was a shadow 
on her face deeper than her usual discontent. 
After a moment she added: “Well, I hope it 
will be a lesson to you, Lavinia, not to tie your- 
self down to that kind of misery. For good- 
ness’ sake, if you ever do marry, take care to 
have money enough so you can live decently 
and with some dignity.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“I’m sorry I haven't the money. I'd give 
you a check, but I've overdrawn my account 
now for that brute of a Celestine." 

“Oh, never mind," said Lavinia vaguely. 

She got up, having finished her tea. The 
maid tapped, came in, and turnedon the electric 
lights over the dressing-table. 


Then why do you want 
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“How pale I look,” murmured Mrs. Black, 
rather crossly. ‘‘ Massage generally gives me a 
fresh look—it must be talking so much.” 

The maid began to curl her hair, and La- 
vinia, saying that she must do her article, went 
downstairs to the library. This was a room 
with red walls, filled with enormous carved 
pieces of furniture. Behind the locked glass 
doors of the bookcases reposed large “sets” of 
classic authors, with their leaves uncut. 
Lavinia opened a window wide, sat down at the 
vast table, spread out her creased copy-paper 
and began to write. 

She concentrated fiercely on her story and 
her cheeks began to burn with the effort. She 
drew in long breaths of the damp night air. 
She was conscious once that the butler came to 
the doorway and looked dubiously at her and 
at the open window, through which the house 
was being invaded, not only by contraband air, 
but also by vulgar street-noises. Lavinia 
worked steadily on, till, after the closing of the 
street-door and the sound of heavy footsteps 
mounting the stair, she was hailed by a loud 
voice from the hall. 

“Hello! Are you writing a love-letter?” 

“No,” said Lavinia, hardly looking up from 
her paper. “Say, Cousin Charles, will you 
lend me ten dollars?” 

**Sure—a hundred if you like." 

The big man came into the room. He was 
stout and out of condition; his eyes were tired 
and puffy; but he looked good-natured 
enough, if rather sharp. He took a roll of bills 
out of an inner pocket, peeled off two tens and 
laid them on the table. Lavinia, dropping her 
pen for a moment, pushed one of the bills 
toward him, took the other and smiled her 
thanks. 

““Рау you back to-morrow,” she said. 

*Pooh—keep it for a Christmas present," 
returned Mr. Black. 

Lavinia smiled again and took up her pen. 
She knew that he knew that she would repay 
the debt within twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Black stood regarding her now with a 
friendly, quizzical smile. 

“Genius burning?” he inquired. 

“Like a house afire,” she assured him. 
really am awfully obliged to you.” 

She put out her hand and gave Mr. Black’s 
pudgy one a frank squeeze. 

“Pooh, not a bit. Must go and dress now," 
he said amiably. ‘‘Beastly bore, going out to 
dinner. Seen Ada?" 

* Oh, yes—she's getting into the most gorge- 
ous clothes!" 

Mr. Black grunted and turned away. 

“Just ring for a messenger, will you?" 


«T 


* Mr. Black stood regarding her now with a friendly, quizzical smile ” 


Lavinia called after him, and with a glance at 
her watch bent to work again. The messenger 
came before she had finished, and she dashed 
off the last few pages at a speed that left her 
fingers trembling. 'Then, without reading 
over her “copy,” she sent it off by the boy, and 
went upstairs after her coat and hat. 

Before the long mirror Ada was turning 
slowly round, taking a final glance at herself. 
Rose-color from the tips of her slippers up 
to her airily-dressed blonde hair, she softly 
gleamed, sparkled, rustled. She wore a neck- 
lace of pearls and various diamonds. Lavinia 
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kissed her, admiringly, and went to put on her 
turban; the maid came in, holding a long white 
fur coat, which Ada slipped on, and Mr. Black 
appeared in the doorway. 

* Ready?" he asked. Не had a cigar in his 
mouth, and grinned slightly as he looked Ada 
up and down with a half-pleased, half-patron- 


izing air. “А slight thing, but mine own,” he 
seemed to say. 
* Oh, yes. Lavinia, don’t you want to ride 


down with us part way?” asked Ada, in her 
voice of a spoiled child. 
* No, thanks—it wouldn't be on my way." 
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Charlie would smoke in the motor, she knew, 
and Ada would keep the windows shut. And 
besides, Lavinia, as she said good night to 
them and the motor started, felt a sudden wave 
of joy at being alone, walking rapidly in the 
cool air, along the common sidewalk. Her 
heart was as light as her strong body. She 
felt the rebound from the nervous strain and 
depression of an hour ago. Work was done, 
and now came its reward. 

The drizzle had stopped, but there was a 
light fog in the streets that cooled and freshened 
her face. She liked being abroad at night in 
the big city, liked its tumultuous motion, as of 
the sea; the crowded jangling streets, the mass 
of home-going people, a myriad faces flashing 
by. A sudden pity for Ada rose, as often be- 
fore, within her, and swelled to pity for all the 
world that did not share her own luxurious 
sense of youth, strength, joy. . . . 

The flower-stands on the corners, a blur of 
sweet color in the mist, sent waves of fragrance 
across her path. She stopped and bought a 
great bunch of violets. The breath of summer 
in the stony streets—the half-conscious flower- 
ing of the human heart! She went swiftly on, 
her face radiant. 

In the restaurant Barrett was waiting, sitting 
at a table near the door, with a glass of ver- 
mouth and water and the evening papers. She 
was often late, and he was always early. He, 
too, looked radiant as he greeted her. He wasa 
man of thirty, with broad shoulders, a square- 
chinned, sensitive face and warm dark eyes. 
They found a table in a corner away írom 
the foreign orchestra, and ordered the dinner 
and some special white wine. This was their 
favorite haunt, their favorite wine. They 
smiled at one another across the little table, 
with a delicious sharing of pleasure and 
intimacy. 

They were thorough companions, with that 
most powerful of attractions for one another— 
hidden sympathy under superficial differences 
of temperament and taste. MentaHy, Lavinia 
was quick, facile and brilliant; Barrett subtler 
and more solid. In their earlier days on the 
paper they had worked at the same sort of thing 
and Lavinia had sometimes been sent on an 
assignment that Barrett had failed in. Now 
their lines were too completely differentiated for 
that to happen. Lavinia was still doing facile 
and brilliant stories. Barrett had now to his 
credit some strikingly able political reporting, 
frequently wrote political editorials for the 
paper and was doing a book on certain munici- 
pal problems. A man sure to do something in 
the world, Lavinia thought, but an unworldly 
man. He cared for his work, not much for the 
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rewards of it; probapiy his reward would never 
be great. But his work might be. 

“ Ву the way," he said, as the waiter de- 
parted with the order, “before I forget it— 
Latham asked me to give you this. He said he 
mightn't come down for a day or so—it seems 
his wife is very ill at a hospital in the country." 

Lavinia looked distressfully at the twenty- 
dollar bill. “І wish you'd send it back to him 
and tell him I'm in no hurry," she said, pushing 
it back toward Barrett. “I couldn't take it 
now. . It's been so awful to see him 
the last few days, going about with that un- 
shaved, haggard face." She shivered. ‘‘What 
fearful holes people do get themselves into." 

“Yes. We see a lot of that, of course. The 
newspaper trade is—precarious.” 

"And to take such chances. . . . Poor | 
Latham! І can’t see why men like that marry 
—or how they find women foolish enough to 
marry them,” she went on, her tone suddenly 
hard and bitter. “Marriage is a luxury, any- 
way, reserved for the well-to-do, like hot-house 
fruit and champagne—or it ought to be.” 

““Оп the contrary, it’s a necessity, like pota- 
toes,” said Barrett. “But I didn't know you 
liked champagne—I’ll change that order." 
And he turned to look for the waiter. 

“I don’t!” cried Lavinia. “You know I 
don’t like it. How can you be so——?” 

“Stupid? Yes, [knowit. But when you spoke 
of the well-to-do, and luxuries, and so on " 

“You thought I envied them? Do you 
really think I care about upholstery and show ? 
Youll be accusing me of wanting to marry 
next! I hate luxury!” 

“No,” said Barrett slowly. “We all like it 
—our own kind. І don't think your kind is 
upholstery and fizz—I think it's something like 
my kind." 

“What kind?” asked Lavinia. 

*Well—it's a good deal work. And seeing 
and trying to understand things. And—oh, 
well, doing what you can, a little here and 
there, to help along what you believe in. 
That's my kind—not bothering about the rest 
—and— You're a woman, pretty, too, and 
young, and yet I don't believe you care much 
more about worldly goods and gauds than I do. 
You're not a doll to be lapped in cotton-wool, 
nor a bird to be shut in a cage. You're—a 
woman, with a brain, and a heart." 

Lavinia looked across at him, her cheeks 
bright, her eyes very blue and startled. 

* Don't flatter. I like pretty things, and I 
should hate counting pennies. I couldn't bear 
to feel poor, like the Lathams, you know—real 
misery and discomfort. And yet you say mar- 
riages like that are a necessity!” 
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*"Yes—like being born and dying. Some 
people make a muddle of life, but it's neces- 
sary to live." 

“But how cruel it is! "There's Angelo Ser- 
rano," she went on, leaning forward and look- 
ing defiantly at him. ‘Twenty-four years old, 
and in prison for life—because her husband's 
tired of her. If Angela had been rich, she 
might merely have divorced him." 

“Hot Italian blood—she might have stabbed 
him, anyway, whatever her income." 

Lavinia brooded. 

*'Then there's deceit—another kind of 
weakness. I visited a woman to-day who 
married well—as she would put it—and she 
lies to her husband about the price of her 
clothes, and scrimps the household to get a 
more expensive dress—pinches it out of the 
wine for dinner and the servants’ food! And 
yet she thinks it's necessary to be married, and 
preaches to me about it!" 

“‘She’s right," said Barrett. Rather nerv- 
ously, he filled Lavinia's glass with white wine. 
* Why is it you see only the failures, the weak- 
lings? There is the clay, for each of 
us to make what we can of it. What if some 
of us botch it? Think—what a wonderful 
opportunity!” 

His voice sank. Quite pale, he looked at 
her, with an appealing, wounded, passionate 
look. 

Lavinia turned pale, too, and looked down 
moving her glass about in circles on the cloth. 
What was this—did he mean this? . . . 
She thought quickly and confusedly about him, 
as she watched the light reflected through the 
wine in her glass—their acquaintance, grown in 
these last months to friendship and steadily 
deepening; his youthfulness, for, though he was 
a year or so older than herself, she thought of 
him as a charming boy, unpractical, poetic, in 
spite of his interests, incredibly simple in his 
wisdom, strangely wisein his simplicity. . . 
She looked up at him, knowing his gaze was 
fixed on her. There was no mistaking it! 
And suddenly she felt that she had known it 
would come to this. 

“How wonderful it would be," he said hoarse- 

“Together—forever—if you cared " 
He looked at her, with that appeal in his 
eyes, and she seemed to feel the whole un- 
known, untried world urging her through him, 
urging her on. Now things could 
nevermore be the same. "There were words, 
looks, as irrevocable as a knife-thrust through 
the heart—the impulse of a moment, fruit of 
many moments tending unconsciously toward 
the same end. No, the world could 
nevermore be the same. 
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“No, no—it is impossible,” she stammered. 

* Why impossible—if you cared?” he said 
quickly, and, forgetting time and place, he 
leaned forward and seized her hand. 

The waiter came and brought more food. 
Lavinia drew back. The music sounded 
sweetly through a sort of haze. 

““Don’t—we could not," she said sharply. 

“Why not? Do you care for me at all? 
Could you?” 

“I... yesif . . . Idon’t know.” 

He leaned toward her, his face alight, and 
took up his glass; his fingers trembled and 
spilled a little of the wine. 

“Drink to it,” he said in a low voice. 

“To what?” 

“To the future.” 

And once more she felt the world that called 
to her in his voice, hiseyes. She slowly took up 
her glass. 

“You know you are perfectly reckless,” she 
said, and the calm voice did not sound to her 
like her own. “If you meant that, it would 


“I love you. Drink to our future.” 

She put down the glass sharply. 

“No! I can't. It’s madness. We—are 
poor. Ihave—burdens. I—don’t want to be 
poor—to be a burden myself—like the La- 
thams—misery. s 

She shivered. 

“That’s not Lavinia I hear," said Barrett 
steadily. ‘‘That’s the husk, the shell of you 
talking, as you often do—flippantly, about 
trifles—missing the point. "That isn't the real 
Lavinia. She's no coward, that girl! 

Lavinia's heart for an instant stopped beat- 
ing. She was dizzy, as though lifted suddenly 
to some far height. Ah, he knew how to move 
her—or, no, it was just his soul speaking, and 
she could not help but listen. And it was like 
the breath of the flowers across stone pave- 


. ments, and its sweetness melted her heart, and 


she could not resist. 

“Tf youecared,” she heard him say softly, 
“you would be willing. We could take life to- 
gether, in both hands. We are young, we can 
work—together. It wouldn't be—luxury, per- 
haps. For me it would be. "There's nothing I 
want but you. I love you.” 

Luxury! She looked at him with wide-open 
eyes. What greater luxury could there be, for 
To be loved and wooed, thus 
ardently and purely, for herself alone, for the 
real strength that was in her, but a love that 
put her higher than she could ever have put 
herself—to love, as she could not help but love, 
what was the best she had ever known, this man 
of the simple heart and finenature—to be lifted, 


“‘ How wonderful it would be,’ he said hoarsely. 


‘ Together—forever— 


if you cared——' ” 


on such wings of the spirit, above the rut and 
mire of life! 

Their eyes met in a long, long gaze. 

“Lavinia!” he whispered. He held up his 
glass again, and looked glowingly, pleadingly, 
at her. “То the future! I won't say ‘our’ if 
you’re not ready—yet. But to the chance— 
the great adventure—to what may be!” 

Her eyes were troubled, wistful. She, hard- 
working Lavinia, with heavy responsibilities 
already—was it not wrong of her to yield, to 
gamble to take this greatest of 
chances for herself? But, after that 
vision, as they looked into one another’s eyes, 
impossible to go back to mere living, to little 
chances in the smaller lottery—impossible. 
Together they must make it good, or fail like so 
many others—together. 

With a beating heart she drank the toast, her 
eyes meeting his over the edge of the glass, 
drank it slowly, to the last drop, solemnly. 
The great adventure—to what must be! 

The tears rushed into her eyes and rolled 


down her cheeks. She dived for her handker- 


‘chief and with it came Cousin Charlie’s ten- 


dollar bill; and she wiped her eyes on the bill, 
and laughed. There was always a joyous note 
in Lavinia’s laughter. Barrett looked at her 
excitedly, adoringly. 

“Lavinia!” 

** You know,” she said, getting her voice at 
last, **I wouldn't think of it if it weren't to bea 
partnership. I must always do my share—we 
must go halves. Dutch treat!” She held up 
the ten-dollar bill, her eyes dancing. ''But— 
for me, too—it would be luxury, you know!" 

“ Necessity,” said Barrett with intense con- 
viction. 

“1,” said Lavinia, “сап get along without 
the necessities of life—provided I have the - 
luxuries.” 

The violets she had bought lay on the table 
between them, breathing their life out into the 
warm air, poignantly sweet. Lavinia touched 
them caressingly, with trembling fingers, 
laughing softly. 
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NE of the most significant of the 
changes which have taken place in 
the American theatre during the 
past two decades is the shift of 

ratio between native and foreign drama. As 
late as ten years ago considerably more than 
fifty per cent. of the plays produced in New 
York during a season were of foreign author- 
ship. But for several seasons now native 
plays have been in the majority, latterly 
nearly seventy-five per cent. of the new works 
being the product of American authors, and 
more or less concerned with American condi- 
tions. Moreover, a majority of the most 
popular plays have been among these native 
works. 

This change is significant because it shows 
that we are coming to have a drama of our 
own, and one which interests us and makes 
our stage seem more important and worthy 
of serious consideration. No one, of course, 
would wish to see in our theatre less of the 
work of Barrie or Pinero or Galsworthy or 
Lavedan. Similarly, in our magazines, no 
one would wish to read less of the work of 
Kipling or Hewlett or W. J. Locke, nor, in 
the book world, to be deprived of the latest 
and best in European literature. But our 
magazines would cut but a sorry figure 
should they print, in addition to this inter- 
national literature, only the stories of second- 
rate English writers or poor translations 
from the French; should they neglect the 
problems of American ‘society and all the 
manifold interests: of our contemporary 
democracy. Without such writers as the 
veteran Mr. Howells, Alice Brown, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Owen Wister, William Allen White, 
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and many more who are faithfully portray- 
ing in solid fiction the life of our nation, 
American literature would be a stagnant 
and second-hand affair. Yet our drama has 
for a long time tended to just this condition, 
and it is a hopeful indication of new life when 
plays by our own playwrights about our own 
people or problems become the more numer- 
ous and popular. 

In a sense, even a moderately skilful native 
play, provided it is written with sincerity and 
truth, has more value to us than the finest of 
foreign work, because it has a tingle of reality 
about it which makes the stage seem suddenly 
more important, more a part of our lives, not 
a mere sport of listless hours or a narrowly 
esthetic satisfaction. The only reason for 
desiring a native drama is that the stage 
may be made more potent for the rational 
amusement and the instruction and service 
of the community. It can best serve us, of 
course, by sctting before us the problems of 
our own lives. But it can most rationally 
amuse us, also, when it has some connection 
with our own lives. The growth of a native 
drama means the increased usefulness and 
charm of the stage. 

Among the playwrights who helped to free 
the American theatre from the tyranny of 
foreign work and adaptations, from the 
pasteboard unrealities, too, of the older style 
of play, were Bronson Howard, James A. 
Herne, Augustus Thomas and Clyde Fitch. 
These names will always occupy an honorable 
place in our theatrical history. Only one of 
the group is writing any longer, Mr. Thomas 
—though his pen, to be sure, has lost none of 
its old cunning, but rather acquired a new. 
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It is at present almost entirely to the younger 
generation that we must look for the further 
development of a native drama. In this 
generation are already many men of achieve- 
ment, and amid the bewildering managerial 
promises of theatrical treats during the season 
to come (perhaps a scant half of which may 
be fulfilled), the announcements of new works 
by these younger authors are really of most 
significance. A new play by Eugene Walter, 
for example, is of more potential importance 
to the American stage than the absurd pro- 
duction of "Chantecler" with Miss Adams 
in the title part, or the seventy-second “ fare- 
well tour” of Sarah Bernhardt. 

Among the new generation of American 
playwrights who are trying, according to 
their several lights, to win a practical success 
by writing of us and for us, are Eugene Wal- 
ter, author of “Paid in Full," “The Wolf," 
and “The Easiest Way"; Percy Mackaye, 
author of several poetic plays on traditional 
themes but latterly turned to contemporary 
prose comedy in “Mater” and “Anti- 
Matrimony”; George Ade, whose genre 
comedies, “The County Chairman" and 
“The College Widow," were delicious in their 
truthful, comic observation of men and man- 
ners, and enormously popular; Joseph Medill 
Patterson, author of “The Fourth Estate”; 
James Forbes, author of “The Chorus Lady," 
“The Traveling Salesman” and “The Com- 
muters"; Thompson Buchanan, author of 
“А Woman's Way" and “The Cub”; Ed- 
ward Sheldon, who wrote “Salvation Nell,” 
“The Nigger,” and “ The Boss,” this season's 
play; Miss Rachel Crothers, author of “The 
Three of Us" and “A Man's World"; Austin 
Strong, who in “The Toy Maker of Nurem- 
berg" suggested that some day he may give 
our native stage the touch of whimsical fancy 
it so sorely lacks; A. E. Thomas, author of the 
merry comedy, “Нег Husband's Wife,” and 
of a Gilbertian satire on divorce called “The 
Divorce Fund "—a man of ingratiating, in- 
telligent fun; Thomas Barry, whose satiric 
farce, “The Upstart,” has Trish edge and lit- 
erary polish; and Jules E. Goodman, who 
knows the East Side and in " The Man Who 
Stood Still" endeavored to put a serious 
phase of it upon the stage. Avery Hopwood, 
Channing Pollock, W. J. Hurlburt and several 
other young men havealso contributed already 
to our drama, with greater or less success, and 
possibly have learned in that hard school 
of experience the technique which will help 
them to more serious or lasting contributions. 
Mr. Pollock, even in his earliest play, “The 
Little Gray Lady," suggested powers of faith- 
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ful and sympathetic observation, and in 
“Such a Little Queen” disclosed a pleasant 
whimsy. 

What these men are doing—and young 
men like them who, under the spur of free 
competition in our theatre are now likely to 
take up the profession of playwriting seri- 
ously—is just now, one cannot but feel, the 
most important question of the American 
stage, for on what they write will largely 
depend the material our hosts of intelligent 
actors and actresses must mold into life, 
and on what they write will depend whether 
or not the theatre in America is a serióus 
branch of tlie fine arts and a social force in 
the community, or whether it is merely a 
source of idle pleasure on dull evenings. 

Fortunately, by every sign, these younger 
playwrights are earnestly bent on forging 
their best ideas and their most serious con- 
victions into the vivid stuff of stage story. 

The difference between their attitude 
toward the stage and the attitude of the older 
school is very well illustrated by the plays of 
Eugene Walter and David Belasco. In a re- 
cent interview Mr. Walter somewhat savagely 
calls Belasco “the last lingering sigh of the 
mountebank in American drama," which is 
rather ungracious of Mr. Walter considering 
the fine production of “The Easiest Way” 
Mr. Belasco made for him, and which is not 
wholly true either, for Mr. Belasco is in 
many respects of surface detail, illusive scen- 
ery and well-ordered action a genuine artist. 
But when the new generation is on propa- 
ganda bent, it is always savage. This very 
savagery is in part the butt of Tom Barry’s 
ironic wit in “The Upstart.” 

The difference between old and new is the 
difference between Walter’s “The Easiest 
Way,” a remorseless, almost brutal study of 
life in the Tenderloin, and Belasco’s “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” a melodrama told 
solely for its effectiveness as a story, its ex- 
citement, its fun. Now, effectiveness as a 
story is the first and absolutely essential re- 
quirement of a good play. The " new drama” 
has no value when its story is not well told 
and effective. But it is quite possible—if not 
so easy—to make an interesting story about 
people and conditions which are of sig- 
nificance, which truly retlect our actual society 
and help us to understand a little better the 
forces at work shaping our characters and 
customs. No one who saw “The Easiest 
Way" can deny that its story held the atten- 
tion breathlessly. But it is equally impos- 
sible not to feel that behind the story was the 
dramatist's purpose to make a comment on 
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the life about him, to bring the stage closer 
to our actual world, to make it serve a social 
as well as an esthetic purpose. No such pur- 
pose is detectable in Mr. Belasco’s plays. 
Therefore, to Mr. Walter—and to many of 
the new generation of theatregoers—they 
seem a matter too largely of trick and sham, 
too little of genuine human feeling. 

Mr. Walter’s next play, he announces, will 
treat of the white-slave traffic. The subject 
does not promise a Sunday-school entertain- 
ment; but the acid bite of the author’s style 
and his grim pursuit of veracious detail prom- 
ise a play which cannot be ignored, either as 
drama or social comment. His work must 
be watched. There will be much of it in the 
next few years. 

The sociological passion is strong, also, in 
Joseph Medill Patterson. His play, “The 
Fourth Estate,” illustrative of the difficulties 
encountered by an American editor while 
trying to publish an absolutely honest news- 
paper, was a sound and stimulating piece of 
work, interesting as a stage story and im- 
portant as a comment on our society. Its 
failure in New York but accentuated the 
superior judgment, in certain matters, of 
Chicago, where the play succeeded. Mr. Pat- 
terson’s one-act vaudeville sketch, “Dope,” 
an ironic little argument for Socialism, 
showing as it did how the deadly drug trade 
in the slums is interdependent on rents and 
tenement conditions, has been played for a 
year in the variety theatres, between acro- 
batic "turns" and the dances of bare-legged 
females; and yet it has never failed, even in 
such surroundings, to win respectful atten- 
tion and thought. It is impossible to doubt 
Mr. Patterson's sincerity; his work seems 
written with a passion for social justice; and, 
by just that quality, it makes our stage more 
useful and significant. If Mr. Walter is an 
unpolished American Pinero, Mr. Patterson 
is an unpolished Galsworthy. 

It would be a one-sided literature that 
barred the poets and dreamers. Percy 
Mackaye is a poet and dreamer; he has writ- 
ten several poetic dramas, and he indulges 
frequently in the beautiful dream of a Civic 
Theatre in America. Hitherto, his plays in 
verse have lacked, in presentation, the defi- 
nite, sharp-outline essential to acting success. 
But of late he has turned his attention to 
prose comedy. “Mater,” produced three 
years ago, while it was blithe and charming, 
was also vague in purpose, and failed. But 
last summer Miss Henrietta Crosman pro- 
duced his comedy bearing the ugly title, 
" Anti-Matrimony," with what all reports 
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agree was a great success. Its advent in New 
York is eagerly awaited. 

This comedy is said to be a satire on Ibsen 
and the Continental problem play, that is, 
on the features of such drama as lie beyond 
American conditions. It is quite true that 
much of the most admirable Continental 
drama dissects conditions which do not hold 
in America, and much of the extravagant 
American admiration is therefore a trifle 
ridiculous. Mr. Mackaye has here a theme 
of genuine interest, and with so fine an actress 
as Miss Crosman to point his fun something 
unusual and worth while should result. This 
season also we shall see his dramatization 
of Hawthorne's ‘‘Feathertop”’ (called “The 
Scarecrow”), which retains much of Haw- 
thorne's supernatural flavor and not a little 
of his dusky, beautiful prose. Unfortunately, 
Edgar Selwyn is to play the man of straw 
with the pumpkin head. The part demands 
a Mansfield. 

As soon as he can complete it, Miss Mar- 
garet Anglin—who, next to Mrs. Fiske, is the 
leading actress of our stage—will also pro- 
duce a new comedy by Mr. Mackaye. Under 
her hand, he may be sure that it will have 
a wise and sympathetic production. If he 
can continue now to keep his plays sharp in 
outline and definite in purpose—definite for 
his audiences—without losing his earlier 
poetic fancy and his fine, delicate idealism, 
Mr. Mackaye should be a leader on one 
wing of our dramatic advance. 

The plays of James Forbes, especially the 
perennial *Chorus Lady," have been im- 
mensely popular. They are undeniably 
funny; they are fresh and clean; and up to 
a certain point they are true. They are true 
up to just the point George Ade reaches, and 
for the same reason—because they catch the 
tricks of speech, of thought, of manner, of the 
class depicted. So long as they remain good- 
natured pictures of manners, there is nothing 
but praise for them. But when they plunge 
into the deeper waters of serious emotion, 
they become artificial. The last acts of “The 
Chorus Lady" were almost those of a differ- 
ent play from the delicious earlier acts. 
Whether this defect is due to the author's 
lack of technical ability or his lack of a gen- 
uinely deep interest in his characters, one 
cannot say. At any rate, the sureness of 
touch is lacking, the unerring skill with 
which a Barrie slips from mirth to tenderness 
and tears. This keeps Mr. Forbes’ plays 
from being first class. They are freshly 
American in theme—the very title of the 
latest, “The Commuters,” is a challenge— 
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but they are ultimately superficial. One 
wishes that the author had a bit more of 
Mr. Walter’s savage purpose. 

Edward Sheldon, perhaps the youngest suc- 
cessful playwright in the country, was pecu- 
liarly fortunate at the very start, and seems to 
havea bright future. A graduate of Harvard, 
and of Professor George P. Baker's pioneer 
course there in the technique of dramatic 
composition, Mrs. Fiske produced his “‘Sal- 
vation Nell" the autumn following his grad- 
uation. The next year his play, “The Nig- 
ger," was produced at the New Theatre, and 
will this season tour the country. No one, of 
course, can say how far precocious native 
talent and how far Professor Baker’s instruc- 
tion contributed to Mr. Sheldon’s early suc- 
cess; but the chances are that without the 
instruction "Salvation Nell" would have 
been a much more clumsily constructed play, 
and much less truthfully observed. There 
is no reason whatever why instruction in 
dramatic composition cannot be of use, just 
as instruction in ordinary prose composition 
is of use, or instruction in the rules of musical 
composition or the technique of drawing, 
painting and sculpture. When such sane 
teachers as Professor Baker instruct earnest 
young men in the tested laws of dramatic 
writing, when they inspire their pupils to 
write of the life about them from first-hand 
observation, to keep their work practical 
and to the point, to be intelligent in farce 
and human in whimsy, there should be always 
some recruits from our colleges to the ranks 
of dramatic writers, and it should not always 
be necessary for the playwright to go through 
the heartbreaking experience of disappoint- 
ment and failure before he begins to grasp the 
rudiments of his art. Many of our successful 
playwrights to-day would be better for an 
academic training in the logic of a unified 
idea or the proper fusion of the comic and the 
serious—James Forbes, for example. It is 
as hard to keep a play true to a definite end 
as to keep an argument. Why not teach 
playwriting, then, as well as argumentation? 
Mr. Sheldon, with his early success, should 
serve at least as a spur to other college men 
who are looking to the stage as a career. 

Ridicule is a potent weapon, and ridicule is 
never more effective than on the stage, where 
the spectacle of actual men and women going 
through absurd. situations and speaking non- 
sense is impossible to mistake. Yet of native 
satirical drama our stage has in the past pre- 
sented but little. There was excellent ridicule 
in some of Clyde Fitch's work, to be sure, 
and in Bronson Howard’s. But, for the most 
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part, our stage humor has been of a broader 
variety. If some of the new generation of 
playwrights can add this wholesome spice of 
satire to our stage, they will be performing 
a useful service. George Ade, in “The Sul- 
tan of Sulu,” trod in Gilbert’s steps and 
introduced it in musical comedy, though he 
has not followed up that excellent beginning. 
Much more, perhaps, may be hoped of three 
men younger than Mr. Ade—A. E. Thomas, 
Thomas Barry and Thompson Buchanan. 
Mr. Thomas’s neat farce, “ Нег Husband’s 
Wife,” produced by Henry Miller with Miss 
Laura Crews in the leading part, has a dis- 
tinct satiric flavor; its fun is drawn as much 
from its intellectual tang, its ridicule of the 
feminine mind, as from its complications of 
plot. Still more in his play, “The Divorce 
Fund,” written in a spirit of solemn nonsense, 
of Gilbertian topsy-turvy, the pervasive air 
of intellectual ridicule gives it tone and dis- 
tinction. Mr. Thomas is not savage, nor 
sententious. He is good natured and ordi- 
nary of speech. But he has the satirist’s gift, 
as well as the playwright’s knack. 

If little Thomas Barry, who plays in a 
sketch of his own in the variety theatres, had 
never read Shaw’s “Candida,” he would never 
have written “The Upstart.” It is imitative, 
if you like. But by its very imitative form it 
rather pokes fun at “Candida,” as well as 
at hot-headed youth bent on reforming the 
world. “The Upstart” can hardly be said to 
treat of any specific American conditions. 
It is a piece of witty fooling, it is intellectual 
nonsense. But it discloses a new author with 
a neat, compact style, and a satiric wit. His 
next play, to be shown this winter, is serious 
in theme. But we surely are not done with 
his ridicule. He is too good a fun-poker to 
abandon that weapon of expression. 

Thompson Buchanan is best known at 
present for “ A Woman's Way,” acted recently 
by Miss Grace George. Mr. Buchanan was, 
like A. E. Thomas, a newspaper reporter, and 
his next play, “The Cub,” will tell the story 
of a reporter’s adventures “covering” a feud 
in the Kentucky mountains. Like a good 
many reporters, Mr. Buchanan does not take 
life too seriously—which includes himself. 
He has an observant eye andan honest tongue, 
however, and the result, in a man of humor, 
is pretty sure to be something of a good- 
naturedly satirical tone. Such was “A 
Woman's Way," where а wife's devices to 
recapture the affection of her husband were 
made the theme of a comic story that never 
degenerated into farce because the author 
was too shrewdly observant of human char- 
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acter to let his people become puppets, and 
rather too fond of them, also. There seems 
to be no reason why Mr. Buchanan 
should not go on treating of the life about 
him in this same half-playful, half-earnest 
manner, and give us many more delightful 
comedies. ~ 

When we write here the name of Booth 
Tarkington, we think with genuine appre- 
ciation of his talent for persuasive narrative 
and warm human sympathy. But as an 
observer of the stage, we cannot admit that in 
his recent work in collaboration with Harry 
Leon Wilson he has been using his rare gifts. 
Even in so successful and appealing a play 
as “The Man from Home,” there seems 
some sacrifice of truth to character in the 
portrayal of European persons, in order by 
such easy means to throw into heroic relief 
his wonderful Hoosier. 

Immediate popular success is not always a 
sign of leadership. In Mr. Tarkington’s case, 
as a dramatist, it has been rather a sign of 
instinctive mastery of stage convention. Our 
younger dramatists now desire to say some- 
thing, and our younger theatregoers desire to 
hear something said. Few writers with much 
to say have Mr. Tarkington’s narrative gifts 
and picturesque invention. Our prayer 
should be that Mr. Tarkington somehow ac- 
quire a little more iron in his outlook upon 
life, a little of Mr. Walter’s savagery of 
purpose. 

There is room on the stage always, of 
course, for foreign work, for the classics, for 
poetry, for music, for farce and dancing and 
pictures and fun. For the story, either grave 
or gay, told solely for its own sake, there is 
room, too. Indeed, to have something to 
say in the theatre means first of all, let us 
repeat, to have a good story to tell. But just 
as in printed literature the best stories are 
those which truthfully reflect life and give us 
the savor of the author’s philosophy about 
it, so the best stage stories are those which are 
similarly true and similarly informed with 
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philosophy—the Barrie of “What Every 
Woman Knows” matching the Barrie of 
“The Little Minister" or “А Window in 
Thrums,” or the Eugene Walter of “The 
Easiest Way" matching— or striving to 
match—shall we say, a Zola? And just as 
Xhe stories in which we, as Americans, take 
the most pride and read with the most 
pleasure and profit are most often those about 
our own life, so the stage stories similarly to 
affect us must treat of our own life. Unless 
our theatre possesses a body of seriously 
written drama—and even comedy may be 
seriously written—which we can recognize 
and enjoy as a truthful picture of our society 
and discuss as a possible comment upon our 
society, it has no true national character; we 
have no true native drama. And until this 
happens, also, the stage will not be recog- 
nized by the bulk of the community as a seri- 
ous force in the social life, nor even as a very 
important branch of the fine arts—if, indeed, 
the two can be separated. 

But looking at the progress made by our 
dramatists, often in the face of obstacle, 
during the past two decades, and considering 
the genuine, earnest work of many of our 
young playwrights to-day, we can safely say 
that we have, even now, a body of native 
drama which gives our theatre the dignity of 
a real purpose and is making it a true servant 
of the community. With the many forces 
now at work to attract men of character and 
education into the exceptionally lucrative 
(when successful) field of dramatic author- 
ship, the American stage in the next two 
decades should reverse the process of the 
past fifty years, and export plays rather than 
import them. It should, at any rate, see 
a body of native plays produced characterized 
by a firmer technique, more literary distinc- 
tion, more truth to contemporary character 
and a finer purpose, than ever before. Рег- 


haps, indeed, it may see the rise of an Amer- 
ican Sudermann or Barrie—but let us not 
push prophecy too far! 
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LEANOR PERRITON had awak- 
ened with a start as if some sharp 
noise had broken her sleep. She had 
dozed off into unconsciousness again. 

And again, how long afterward she did not 
know, she found her eyes wide open and her 
ears listening from a premonition of evil. 

For a moment she could not remember where 
she was. The bare, rough board walls over the 
eaves, the black stove pipe that ran from the 
floor to the ridge, the rude furniture, the line of 
men’s clothes that hung listlessly on the nails 
like criminals in chains, she saw through a 
gloom that was not lightened much by the 
square of window at the foot of her cot. The 
sharp contrast between these surroundings and 
those to which she had been accustomed 
through her girlhood awoke in her the memory 
of some insistent demands made by her to join 
somewhere her husband, who was engaged in 
a gigantic undertaking of some kind. She 
remembered that she had been married several 
months. Yesterday for some business reason 
her husband had been forced to go to some city 
not far away. Then she remembered where 
she was. She was the only woman in the 
“сатр ү 

As she rose to go to the window she was con- 
scious that this little room above the ‘‘ Offices of 
the Construction Engineer” seemed stuffy and 
overheated. She wondered if she had a fever; 
in the seven weeks that she had been at the 
"work" where everything was cold, ice and 
snow, this was the first time that she had felt 
really warm. 

Some of the apparently eternal snow and ice 
still clung to the towering ridges of Mannix 
Butte across the yawn of the river bed, and 
the full moon, popping out of scout clouds, 
which preceded a marching, black bank of 
their fellows, whitened the jagged valley of 
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the Red Rope River and threw dark purple 
shadows of isolated pines that had dared the 
“bad lands.” The rock ledges that projected 
here and there in precipitous deserts of gray 
gravel, where the snow had melted with the 
early spring, seemed more prominent and 
threatening than they ever had in the sunlight. 

The region was one of gigantic proportions. 
To realize this in full measure it was necessary 
to have men and their habitations upon its hori- 
zontal and perpendicular expanses. As Eleanor 
Perriton looked out over the lesser shacks of the 
construction camp with their lights and black, 
tar-papered roofs, the barracks, stables, tool 
shelters of a thousand men, as she saw the dark 
specks moving about like ants in the exca- 
vations beyond and below, and watched the 
tiny, bobbing flecks of light from their lanterns, 
the awe of the undertaking which her husband 
had planned, and now had nearly executed, 
seized her as it always seized her when she 
gazed upon its pretentious, man-made miracles. 

The “work ” was thirty miles up a bare coun- 
try, uninhabited except by occasional sheep 
ranchers whose flocks found some nourishment 
along the way of the Red Rope. The shacks 
that had been built at the site of the Mannix 
Falls Power Company’s future station consti- 
tuted a temporary town. Above this settlement 
was a coffer dam scooped up from the river bed 
and as large as three city blocks. It had the 
daring to hold back the river in a wide lake be- 
tween the walls of the buttes, andon the dry side 
of it a hole had been dug for the dam founda- 
tion—an excavation the width of the river bed 
and seventy feet below the surface of the lake, 
into which for a period of two or three weeks 
the dump trains, the rumbling concrete mixers, 
the huge chutes and a gang of haste-maddened 
men had poured nineteen hundred tons of stone, 
gravel and cement every twenty-four hours. 
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Cube after cube of the dam had been set in this 
way until the buttress had extended half across 
from the other precipitous shore. 

Eleanor never tired of watching the work; 
her whole attitude toward her husband had 
changed from the moment she first had stood 
with him on an eminence below the camp and 
had seen the vast upheaval of earth, the scoop- 
ings, gauges, scratchings, borings, blastings, 
and to her had come the shouts of many men, 
the shriek of wire cables, the puffings of donkey 
engines, the rumble of construction trains, the 
smell of steam and of the bituminous smoke, 
which, wafted out of the pit, stained with its 
smirchy trail the white-clad sides of the cliffs. 

As she looked out of the window now, even 
after the cloud bank from the west had gulped 
the moon, she could see the whole panorama. 
She could see the water swirling viciously above 
the upper coffer dam in the black, wind-whipped 
lake, she could see it foaming half a mile below 
beneath the lower coffer dam. Across the top 
of this lower dam a dump train, with its engine 
dropping hot coals from the fire box, was lurch- 
ing, bearing four cars of dirt torn by the steam 
shovels out of the groove in the river which 
would one day be the trail-race of the power 
station. She could see the little dark spot at the 
bottom of the dam excavation, made by the 
water that filtered in through a fault in the 
ledge foundation. It was with this pool that five 
massive centrifugal pumps were unceasingly 
fighting, discharging untiringly through great 
canvas pipes endless columns of water as thick 
as tree trunks. And between all this maze of 
construction, derricks, engines, eternal turmoil 
and noise, and the stillness and solitude of the 
cliffs on the far bank, ran a flume, a mighty 
plank trough on massive timber braces, as wide 
as a city cross-street, built to follow the curve 
of the shore and carrying between its sides an 
insane rush of water at the speed of eighteen 
miles an hour. 

She could see the white wave-tops in it now, 
lapping the edges of the top planks, piling over 
each other like sheep running through a pas- 
sageway, in haste to get out at the other end. 
She could hear the roar of the water as it flung 
out into the river again, and as she looked and 
listened she shivered. 

From the moment when she had first realized 
the drama of the project, even her external atti- 
tude toward her husband had changed. She 
had hitherto known a city home and a country 
house, where all that affluence could buy of 
comfort and service, all that family tradition 
could supply of polite manners and respectable 
customs, had been enjoyed by her as a matter 
of course. There had been a boarding school 
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and then social life and finally a marriage. 
John Perriton, her husband, in the first year of 
their life together, had apparently burned out 
his experience in his affection. So it had seemed 
to her. He had, so far as she could see, gone 
back to a passion for his profession, back to a 
consuming madness for some activity, the na- 
ture of which she could not well imagine and 
for which she, consequently, had no respect. 
Even their companionship had lost its warmth, 
from whose fault it was impossible to say. She 
found that she no longer seemed to interest him. 
He had spent his evenings poring over plans of 
the Red Rope Dam. She had seen the.legends 
on the blueprints. Then, finally, like an un- 
leashed dog, he had gone eagerly from her to 
spend the winter in this Dakota barren. It had 
not seemed to her that there could be anything 
about building a dam that was beyond the realm 
of things technical, commonplace and material. 

It was the confession that she had made to 
herself that after all the marriage had been a 
mistake, which caused her to be alarmed at 
their separation. She had become hardened 
to the idea, false as it was, that he no longer 
loved her, but the fancy that she would soon no 
longer love him filled her with unreasoning 
terror. In spite of all that he or his family 
could argue, she had insisted upon following 
him to the barrens early in March. 

Her intuition had not been wrong. Al- 
though his undertaking still seemed to con- 


sume the whole of his daily supply of mental ' 


and spiritual energy, so that nothing apparently 
was left for her, yet her eyes had opened to the 
drama which so held him. She had seen the 
fire of creation in his eyes day in and day out, 
hour after hour, week aíter week; had been 
infected by his daring, chance-taking spirit and 
had felt the strength of will which kept him at 
the fight all the days and some of the nights, 
with his hair in disorder, black rings under his 
eyes and his jaws set like the jaws of a metal 
vise. During their engagement and short mar- 
ried life hitherto she had known little of the 
true romance of man's conquest over matter, 
less of the true nature of John Perriton, her 
husband. In the weeks at the camp since he 
had greeted her with a half-concealed wry face, 
she had passed through the new sensations of 
respecting him and of finally falling completely 
in love, with a passion based upon stronger 
grounds than mere sentimentality or fancy. 
Her heart sang of it, her will determined to 
draw from her husband a return of the same 
quality of affection. 

Lifted completely out of the life she had 
always led and set down in a community of 
builders and laborers, the only woman among 
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ten hundred men, she had devoted her ener- 
gies at first to making comfortable the quarters 
of her husband and his older, cold-mannered, 
self-satisfied assistant, Nathan Rumsey. A 
week had not passed, however, before she 
found that in spite of total unfamiliarity with 
matters of the kind, her whole mind was bent 
toward learning the story of the drama which 
was being played before her. 

It was a drama! For in the space between 
the two coffer dams a wide river had been 
lifted out of its bed and in the yawning hole 
there grunted and sweated great gangs of sullen 
laborers, there puffed and groaned huge en- 
gines, pumps and machinery in a desperate race 
against spring. A million and a half dollars 
had gone into the work in sevenmonths. A 
whim of the river might wash it away in six 
minutes. Completion of the dam had to һе 
accomplished before any freshets had swollen 
the river to a point where the wooden flume 
would no longer carry it and, bursting the plank 
walls or pouring over the top, the indignant 
waters would inundate the site of the work. 
Should this happen, the next swelling of the 
river might carry away the cofferdam. To win 
this race would mean a triumph; to lose it 
would be to lose project, machinery and per- 
haps men. Man and nature had met there in 
a desperate contest. Each day the dam under 
eonstruction crept farther toward the goal of 
the opposite shore; each day spring, with its 
warmth, melting of mountain snows, ice jams 
and freshets, marched nearer from the south. 
Already the flume shook with mad, racing 
water. Already the big pumps contested the 
leakage into the pit inch by inch, losing or 
gaining. Already the jealous Rumsey, fore- 
seeing Perriton's defeat, was advising com- 
promising with the enemy and taking measures 
of retreat. 

“Build the dam!" Perriton had said. 
the flume alone. We'll beat the river!" 

“But we're hard pressed already," Rumsey 
had argued, plucking at his prematurely gray 
hair. 


“Let 


“бее the owners then," Perriton had an- 
swered, conscious of his assistant’s disloyalty. 
* While I'm in charge here, we'll win or lose, 
just as we are working now. ГІ be back here 
in a day and a half. You're taking orders from 
me and I say keep on! Give the men life-pre- 
servers when they work below the water level 
and gét the concrete in! Get it in!” 

Eleanor remembered this dialogue. She 
had sensed the character of the older engineer 
almost from the first. She had spoken of it to 
her husband, who had shaken his head patron- 
izingly. But she had been right. A woman 
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might be of help after all. She felt just now, 
when the slightest matters counted one way or 
the other in this throwing of dice with nature, 
this struggle between winter and spring, this 
fight between man and river, now at the crisis, 
that she might by some unforeseen chance take 
a hand in the game. As well as a girl might, 
she had learned the strategies of the contest, 
had trained her senses to the signs of gain or 
loss. 

Now, standing before the little bedroom 
window, she imagined that the sense of im- 
pending evil with which she had awakened 
perhaps had some connection with the unusual 
activity down in the river bed. She could hear 
among the familiar sounds of rumbling rock 
crushers and panting dump trains more than 
the usual reverberation of hoarse shouts. It 
seemed to her as if the Red Rope itself, swirling 
by the upper coffer dam and plunging down 
the full flume, was speaking more viciously 
than ever. 

She threw open the window. From her lips 
came an exclamation of surprise. A blast of 
wind blew the hair back from her forehead, and 
it was warm! Even as she stood there, fright- 
ened by the old terror of a rising thermometer, 
there sounded on the upper window pane the 
slap of two drops of rain. 

Rain! 

Eleanor ran for a morning gown which hung 
over the trunk in the corner. She could hear 
the sound of some one walking about in the 
office below. By the flare of a match she saw 
that it was not yet midnight and as if the 
panic which had seized the camp had filled the 
very air with germs of contagion, she found 
herself shaking as she descended the stairs. 

Rumsey was alone in the office. He looked 
up at her with a half-frightened expression on 
his white, tired face, as she appeared like a vision 
through the doorway. He had on a leather 
jacket, stained with machine grease, and evi- 
dently he had just come in, for the green-shaded 
light above him shone upon drops of water 
which still stood upon his cap or which had 
fallen from it upon the disorder of correspond- 
ence and blueprints. 

“What is the matter?” he said. 
anything I can get for you?” 

“No,” she said, watching his expression. 
“The warmth—the rain.” 

He stared back at her for a moment. 
he said slowly and incisively: “Yes. I am 
afraid it will throw us. There has been a 
steady rise since noon—an extraordinary rise, 
Mrs. Perriton, since nine o'clock to-night. I 
have had no sleep. I've been watching the 
flume. It is at the brim. One or two planks 
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have gone out. The water is running at the 
rate of twenty-two miles an hour. The game 
is up—probably all over.” 

* What can be done?” she said shortly, as he 
rose to his feet. 

* We have built aprons along the outside of 
the flume in twelve places. You asked John 
about them—what they were for. Do you 
remember? Well, we will knock the boards 
out above those aprons and relieve the strain 
by the discharge." 

“That means filing the excavation with 
water?” 

He looked up at her, frowning as if her in- 
terrogation was not pleasing him. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. 

“Ви John said not to do that,” she insisted. 
“I heard him tell you that it would lose twenty 
thousand dollars worth of equipment and 
half a million of labor." 

Rumsey reddened. “I’m sorry, Mrs. Per- 
riton. I'm terribly busy. There are no mo- 
ments to lose. You wil excuse me? But 
wait! I'll tell you what will happen if we do 
not relieve the strain. The flume will burst 
near the coffer dam. "The flank of that dam 
will wash out. That lake above will plunge 
full into our work. It will be a different kind 
of ruin. It will be a complete—absolutely a 
complete wreck!" His fist came down among 
the papers; his narrow shoulders were set 
forward. 

“But John said to take the chance." 

* Well, you listen!” the engineer burst out 
wrathfully. ‘I’m in charge in his absence. I've 
followed his orders for six months now and with 
not an ounce of faith in success either. Now, 
by thunder! there is a new situation. It’s my 
discretion now by all the rules of good organ- 
ization. He is away. I’m responsible. The 
situation has changed. The whole thing is 
threatened." His voice softened as he saw the 
expression in her face. ‘‘And of course you 
understand, Mrs. Perriton," he said in a sooth- 
ing tone. 

*Have you telephoned him?" she asked, 
stepping forward. 

He laughed outright. “Му dear lady!" he 
exclaimed with insincere good nature. “Have 
you any familiarity with the sheep ranch service 
up here? Do you think I could give him any 
adequate notion of the situation anyway? Do 
you think I could spend the time to do it?" 

“What is being done?” she asked, pointing 
out the window, which rattled in the wind. 

“We are preparing to open the flume. It’s 
none too soon. You hear that rain? It’s a 
torrent ? 

To her it scemed that his excuse about the 
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telephone was feeble, that it was to all intents 
an admission on his part that he wanted no 
interference at this crisis with his own discre- 
tion and will, that he intended to act now in 
such a way that the owners of the dam and the 
engineering partnership which employed him 
could not find any fault. He had nothing to 
lose, he had doubtless expressed covertly his 
dissent to her husband's plans, and where the 
question was a close one he would act to provc 
that Perriton was wrong. 

Her anger and her loyalty as a wife rose im- 
mediately with this conclusion. She flung open 
the door of the office, facing the gale and rain, 
for a moment trying to see again the angry 
waves in the flume. A lantern was coming 
unsteadily up the hill. The figure which ac- 
companied it was large enough to be that of 
Hennessey, the big construction boss. Beyond 
that figure, however, she could see nothing but 
the shadowy top of Mannix Butte against the 
blacker sky. g 

She allowed the vicious wind to shut the door 
after her. Rumsey’s papers rustled violently 
in the draft before the slam. He looked up at 
her insultingly as she ran into the closet where 
the telephone to the Junction was screwed 
against the wall. 

She turned the crank violently with trem- 
bling fingers. She knew how often the instru- 
ment was useless. Waiting breathlessly, she 
pulled the door shut. The recess had been 
built to hold the plans and files, and its darkness 
smelled of tracing paper and chemicals. 

She rang the bell again. The minutes 
passed. No answer came. She waited with 
straining ears, rang again, waited. Footsteps 
sounded on the outside of the door, and the 
voice of Rumsey. Never had she known the 
instincts of the liar. But neither had she ever 
lived in events which demanded lies. Now it 
was the only thing to do! Deceit had become 
a virtue! 

“John,” she said in a loud, clear voice. 
“Can you hear me? You say nothing is to be 
done except keep on with the concrete work. I 
can’t hear you now. Yes, I hear. You under- 
stand the situation? All right, John. I will 
tell Mr. Rumsey. I will call him." 

She pushed open the door and stared into 
the sudden glare of light from the office until 
her wide ingenuous eyes had found their focus 
upon the engineer's face. 

“You didn't get him? At this time of night!" 
he exclaimed. “Why, I—er——” He stopped 
in his embarrassment. 

“He is ready to speak with you,” said 
Eleanor easily. ‘‘He has ordered that no 
water be let over the flume. He is ready to 
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take the chances. And he wants to give you 
.some orders, Mr. Rumsey.” 

The other vented an exclamation of anger as 
she arose and handed him the receiver of the 
dead instrument. He took it rudely and sat 
back on the edge of a card file. 

“Hello,” he said. “Hello, hello.” 
moment he listened. ‘‘He’s gone." 

“Gone?” cried the girl, opening her blue 
ey :3 in perfectly simulated surprise. ‘‘Gone?” 

“Hello, hello. Yes. There is not a sound." 

"He said—" she began, leaning eagerly 
toward Rumsey, “Һе said that he wanted no 
water let in on the work. He said to keep on. 
He said it would be colder to-morrow! He sent 
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his orders. The rules of organization, Mr. 
Rumsey——” 
“Why, of course," he mumbled. ‘‘I——” 


Then he stopped in his turn. Slowly he 
placed the receiver back on its hook. He 
looked at her with a leering smile. 

“Very clever," he said sarcastically. ‘For 
a moment I did not remember that the switch 
was not thrown in. Quite a little comedy, Mrs. 
Perriton. You are an actress!" 

Her cheeks flushed. She kept her face to- 
ward his conceited, contemptuous, snarling 
countenance for a moment. Then she brushed 
back a strand of her hair carelessly and said, 
“ Perhaps you had better look again." 

The moment that he leaned forward to raise 
the receiver, the moment in which, aíter a 
pause of doubt, he had turned away, she 
clutched the edge of the rough plank door, 
threw her weight against it and turned the key 
in the lock. From behind the boards there 
sounded one clearly enunciated oath. 

It was not followed by others. The office was 
ominously silent. But the oath had a terrifying 
sound as it was repeated over and over again by 
Eleanor, involuntarily. Over the wash sink in 
the corner of the office was a looking-glass. She 
stood before it and was rather surprised to find 
that she appeared substantially as herself; she 
had been conscious of entering a new world. 

This new world seemed to whirl about her. 
She dipped her hand into the bucket of water 
on the shelf and wiped it across her forehead. 
It was necessary to think and to act. She knew 
that the other inferior officers of the camp were 
either taking short snatches of sleep or were 
down in the work bellowing orders. What steps 
had been taken to break out sections of the 
tlume she could not know. But she had deter- 
mined to exert her will in this emergency. She 
was confident that her husband, had he been 
present, would have insisted upon gambling 
with the river. His courage had never been 
turned by the threats of the waters and she 
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determined in this, the tightest place of all, to 
represent him in unfailing hope of success, to 
play doubles or quits with the world of nature, 
with spring, the thermometer, the warmth, the 
rain and the Red Rope River! And, leaning 
against the rough wall with her lips and teeth 
pressed against the white flesh of her forearm, 
she prayed for the strength of the flume he had 
built, for clear skies and a wind from the north. 

Suddenly she was conscious that some one 
was fumbling with the outer door. It was plain 
to her that the imprisoned Rumsey, mumbling 
threats and entreaties which she refused to 
hear, was hoping for this very event—the 
arrival of one of the men—to effect his escapc. 
She therefore ran toward the door, but her 
movement had not been quick enough to 
prevent the entrance of Hennessey, the big 
foreman. 

'The moment she saw him, she knew that he 
had been drinking. That his big frame de- 
manded liquor after losses of sleep and unusual 
labors, that he could, when this thirst came to 
him, find alcohol in the midst of a desert she 
had learned from John. He had said of the 
Irishman that he was, under the influence of 
liquor, more efficient than ever, but a brute, 
morally blind, of whom all the Italians were 
desperately frightened and who might at any 
moment become terrible and dangerous to any 
one who crossed his will. 

Hennessey now surveyed her with red, un- 
blinking eyes. Then he laughed, pulled off his 
woolen cap, flung it to the floor, and with a 
raucous voice he said, **I weren't thinkin’ of 
seein’ you, Missus.” Не pointed at her with 
a thick black forefinger. “Yer up early. May- 
be we disturbed yer. The blasted river is 
givin’ us what for, my girl.” 

“Still working in the pit?” she inquircd, 
stepping away from him. 

“Yes, gettin’ ready to save some of the stuff, 
but soon we'll be doin’ other work, I’m think- 
in’. The first gang of the day shift is out now. 
It’s by Rumsey's orders. They're to cut out 
the boards on the flume, I hear. The chief has 
sent for те. Where is he?" 

The answer to his loud questioning words 
returned immediately. “Hennessey, let me 
out!” came the muflled voice of the “тап in 
charge “Let me out! Let me out!” 

“Hello!” said the Irishman. "What’s all 
this? Have ye jailed him, me lady? Fer 'tis 
no time fer monkey shines, ma'am." He took 
a step forward. 

“Wait!” said Eleanor. 
the story.” 

She was backing toward the center of the 
room as he advanced. Then as she felt the 
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edge of the desk she reached down dexterously 
for an object that she had more than once seen in 
the bottom drawer. The very touch of the han- 
dle filled her with terror, but nevertheless she 
drew it forth, hiding it in the folds of her gown. 

Hennessey stopped. He had seen the gleam 
of metal. 

** What's the matter here?” he asked, lurch- 
ing forward threateningly. 

*Let me out, Hennessey, confound you!" 
came the muftled shout from the closet. 

Mrs. Perriton moved away from the desk. 
“Stop where you are,” said she to the foreman 
in a low tone. 

** Ye have a gun there," Hennessey growled. 
“What’s goin’ on here? Go easy wid that gun. 
Blast ye, ma’am, don't be gettin’ gay wid me. 
Ye'd not fire it anyway." 

“Таке another step toward that closet and 
see!" she said softly. 

The big Irishman rubbed his tangle of hair, 
hitched up his trousers and scraped his rubber 
boot on an uneven board of the floor. Then he 
laughed drunkenly. ‘‘I believe ye'd do it," he 
said, slapping his leg. "'S'help me, I believe 
ye'd shoot. Sure it's enough to make a cow 
laugh. Yer the first sowl in this camp'd dare 
to make free wid me, ma’am.” 

“Thank you," said Eleanor. 
move.” 

“Let me out! Help there!” sounded the 
angry voice of Rumsey. 

“Have ye got him locked up, ma’am?” 
asked Hennessey. “Но, ho,” he roared. “Yer 
cuttin’ up tricks when yer husband is away 
and the river is raisin’ the divil. Ye have 
him locked up!" 

“Yes,” said she. “І have him locked up. 
And, Mr. Hennessey, I'm depending on you. 
You're man enough to help me." 

“Tis warm in here, ma'am," he mumbled, 
swaying on his feet. “Say no more till I have 
a bit of a pull on the whiskey in my pocket 
here, ma'am, beggin’ yer pardon." 

He retreated to a chair where he sat down. 
He was wiping the neck of the bottle on his 
coat sleeve. 

“Let me out!" came the voice from the 
closet across the long office. 

Hennessey smiled. “Time is short, ma’am,” 
he said. 
ma’am,—with orders. But have a drink wid 
me, ma’am.” 

Eleanor with the revolver still in her hand 
stepped toward him, took the proffered bottle 
and, raising it to her lips, drank. The stuff 
gagged her and brought tears to her eyes, but 
she smiled and said, “Thank you. That was 
very nice.” 


“But don’t 


“I soon must be back on the job, 
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** Ma'am," said he after he had gulped down 
his own draught, “put the gun away. "Tis 
a bad thing fer a lass to be a-handlin’ of it. 
Sure ye must say now what's the matter, 
ma’am.” 

“ Nothing's the matter,” she said. “Except 
for this night I’m your boss, Hennessey.” She 
was making a great effort to keep her voice 
steady and the hot fumes of the whiskey were 
helping her. ‘‘Rumsey is in the closet. I 
locked him in. It's none of your business." 

“I must have orders,” said the foreman 
doggedly. 

“Who gave you the last?” 

“Mr. Perriton, ma'am, this mornin’ gone." 

* What were they?” 

“То put the whole force to work on the con- 
crete fillin’, ma’am.” 

“Those were the last?" 

“ Yes.” 

* Well," she said in a harsh voice that was 
unfamiliar to her own ears, “they stand!” 

"Stand!" repeated Hennessey. “Sure, 
ma'am, ye cannot have yer way with the camp 
against ye—not five minutes from now, if I 
called the boys in the engineer's barracks or 
them on the work." 

She thought a minute before she raised her 
voice to say, “Suppose Mr. Perriton were here. 
Do you think he would let any water down on 
the work?” 

Hennessey sat up straight in his chair and 
shook his fist into the air. “No,” he exclaimed. 
* He's the bye fer takin’ a chance. Rain an’ 
thaw ner nothin’ can't bend him, ma'am. He's 
a fighter, тағат. He’s sure a man. He's that 
kind—a fighter." 

* And what would you say, Mr. Hennessey ? ” 
She looked squarely into his bloodshot eyes. 


“You know about the chances. What would : 
you say?” 
He grinned. “Oh, it’s me who would go 


ahead, too," he said. ‘An’ let the flume bust 
if it must, ma'am, but » 

Eleanor laid the revolver on the table and 
leaned toward him. ‘You and I are alike, 
then," said she. ‘‘You stand by me and Ill 
take the chance with you. You set the—what 
did you call them ?—the day gang, to binding 
those flume posts together with wire cable. 
And get the concrete in! How about that, Mr. 
Hennessey? Will you have a woman shame 
you?” 

Hennessey looked up at her, reddening as he 
looked. He made a motion with his thumb 
toward the poundings on the closet door. 

She looked at him a moment, then dropped 
the revolver back into the drawer. 

“They say the men are afraid of vou, M: 
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Hennessey,” she said. ‘Truly that is laugh- 
able. If you are afraid of the river, afraid of 
the flume, go in there and unlock the closet. 
Mr. Rumsey is there. You'll get new orders 
from him. Don’t be afraid of me. I’ve put the 
revolver away." 

The foreman winced. “Wait a bit, miss," 
he said quickly. ‘‘Yer prisoner there would 
have me fired when it would be done the way 
ye want it.” 

“Fired?” repeated Eleanor. “Is that all 
you work for—to keep a job? Or are you 
fighting with the river and doing things? 
Which? Мете taking chances together. 
What would I say to my husband if I had 


ruined his largest undertaking? And I am 
only a woman. You quitter! You yellow 
bully!? 

“Stop!” bellowed Hennessey. “Im wid 
ye!” 


He went to the telephone on the desk—the 
telephone that connected with the barracks 
and the construction sheds. His clumsy fingers 
fumbled with the switch. “Carson,” he called 
into the mouthpiece, “Carson, keep them 
pumps workin’. We have new orders. It 
makes no difference. Ye hear what I say! 
Put the fresh men on the flume with cables and 
warp them timber tops across the width of it. 
Tell Brown to keep them mixers at all they 
can do. I'll have every man in camp out in 
twenty minutes." 

Clang! He had thrust the receiver in place. 
Then he turned toward Eleanor. “Did I hear 
somebody holler ‘Let me out! Let me out!” 
he asked with a wink. 

“T think not," she said. 

“Ye are a good sport,” he cried. “An? will 
ye have one more nip?” Не was swaying 
'again on his long legs. 

“Let’s wait till—the rain stops,” said she 
calmly. “You and I." 

* Give us yer hand on it, miss. 
ain't it small and white!" 

With a look over his shoulder, he opened the 
door. A blast of warm wind again blew the 
papers about the desk; the rain still beat its 
wild tattoo on the water-proof paper of the 
outer walls. 

Eleanor dropped her trembling frame into 
a wooden arm-chair. “Oh, please send the 
cold! Please send the cold—the cold clear sky. 
Oh, please send it! she cried with her hands 
pressed together in her lap. 

The room was hot, the clock on the wall 
ticked monotonously, occasionally a sound of 
movement came from the closet. Time dragged 
on with intolerable sloth. She was tempted 


By God, 
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again and again in the course of two hours to 
call up the foreman’s shack in the pit, or, regard- 
less of her inadequate protection from the ele- 
ments, to run through the dark to the river 
bank. 7 

Once she went back to her chamber to gaze 
out at the lights in the great black scar of the 
river bed, at the white-foaming toss of waters 
on the three sides of it, and to listen to the 
angry roar of the swollen waters. 

Daylight came slowly. The rain was still 
beating down. She could hear the gurgle of it 
under the eaves. She had sat listening to it 
for a long while. 

The idea of dressing herself had not occurred 
to her. The fire in the stove had burned low. 
She felt empty, faint, cold. 

“Cold!” she exclaimed and went to fling 
open the door. 

A dash of icy wind fell full upon her bare 
throat! The scattering rain that fell was turn- 
ing to ice on the ground! Across the eastern 
sky above the top of Mannix Butte the sky was 
streaked with pink across the somber clouds 
and between their edges stared the blue of 
heaven! 

Eleanor gave a cry of joy. The roar of 
water in the flume, the rumble of the mixers, 
the creak of derricks, the puffing of the dump 
trains was music! 

She was dizzy, weak and victorious! Steady- 
ing herself with one hand against the wall, she 
went to the desk and, sitting, let her head and 
shoulders fall into the mass of papers. Weari- 
ness overcame her before she could even offer 
resistance. And there, as she slept, the golden 
strands of her hair spread out upon a blueprint. 

She was in the same position when her hus- 
band found her. He had come back through 
the night behind a sheep-man’s mule team, 
doubtless cursing and praying on the way. 
Arriving on the far bank of the Red Rope he 
had looked in awed silence at his “work,” 
thanking his Maker that after the onslaught of 
the river it remained, unchanged and unscathed. 
Hennessey had stood beside him, a crushed 
finger hidden under his coat, and had talked 
volubly, telling him that the river was already 
subsiding. 

Now John put his arms about his wife’s 
limp shoulders. He called her name. He 
spoke in low tones, when she had moved, tell- 
ing her that he knew all the story of the night. 

Without opening her eyes she turned to put 
her arms about his neck. 

“Oh, John," said she. “Mr. Rumsey is 
still in the closet, and I am so miserable. Not 
on his account. But I’ve been so—tough!” 
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Y THE HOUSE OF PADRAIG ў 


BY HELEN LANYON 


ANY a time I see it, looking from the valley, 
M The little house of Padraig on the weary moor, 
Many a time I see himself bent above his labor, 
Or sitting at dew-fall beside bis lonely door. 


Ne’er a foot but Padraig’s steps across the threshold, 
Ne'er a hand but Padraig’s lies upon the latch, 
Over the dim windows a rose is running riot, 
And the weed grows golden on the ragged thatch. 


There is pity on me for the house of Padraig, 

For the untended hearth-stone with its cheerless look, 
And himself so lonely brooding in the twilight, 

Or reading in the pages of a printed book. 


If I bad my longing I would climb the hillside 
To the house of Padraig; I'd set wide the door, 

Га redd the ashy hearth-place, and set the dull peat glowing, 
And chase the scratching chickens from the earthen floor. 


I would cut the tangle from the little window, 
And upon the ledging I'd put a pot of musk, 

The crack’d delf I'd be scouring, Га set the panlids shining, 
And sit and wait for Padraig in the summer dusk. 


When he'd come at evening labor-spent and weary, 
To his lonely supper and his homestead drear, 

From the ingle-shadow I would rise to greet hin 
Saying to him softly: —“ Padraig, I am bere." 


Idle is my fancy; in the fertile valley 
The field that is my dowry ripens day and night, 
While my careful father counts the promised money, 
And my anxious mother sews at linen white. 


Sorrow take my plenty and my plighted promise, 
All my thought goes climbing up the hillside far, 

To the house of Padraig, where a lighted window 
Gleams upon the moorland like a yellow star. 
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THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


CIGARETTE SMOKING AMONG 
BOYS 


HE writer of this article is a teacher, 
who has studied boys under unusu- 
ally favorable conditions. Besides this 
the writer has been the physical di- 

rector in two schools, gymnasium director in a 
third, and has taken very active part in the ath- 
letics of all the schools with which he has been 
connected. These several factors have made it 
possible to enter into a real comradeship with 
very many boys. 

First of all, it was a matter of surprise to learn 
the number of boys, of different ages, who were 
smoking more or less; for instance, 15 per cent. 
of the twelve-year-old boys, 20 per cent. of those 
thirteen years old, 38 per cent. of fourteen, 29 
per cent. of fifteen, 57 per cent. of sixteen, and 
71 per cent. (!) of seventeen-year-old boys were 
either smoking or had smoked recently. This 
great number seems almost unbelievable, but it 
is based upon very careful observation, and upon 
many heart-to-heart talks. Furthermore, it is 
interesting to note that all of the five hundred 
boys studied were private-school boys, who are 
supposed to have better care than those going to 
public institutions, so that it is possible that in 
the latter schools the percentages would be 
higher. And then, again, it is more than proba- 
ble that the percentages were actually higher 
among the boys studied, for there were doubtless 
many boys who smoked more or less of whom the 
writer had no certain knowledge. But even were 
these percentages half as large, the problem would 
be one for serious consideration, especially after 
one has compared the school grades of the smokers 
and nonsmokers, as the writer has done. The 
following, for instance, gives the average school 
grades of the smokers and nonsmokers between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen, inclusive, the 
entire number of boys being, as has been said, 
about five hundred. 


I2 I3 14 IS 16 17 
83 9o 89 84 87 85 
73 75 73 75 75 68 


If these figures are anywhere near correct (and 
the writer has every reason to believe them to be 
an under-estimate, if anything), then there can be 
no doubt as to the effect of smoking upon the 
mentality of the growing boy. 

Of course there are other considerations. 
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Grade of nonsmokers....... 
Grade of smokers 


For 


instance, the good student is generally more likely 
to stay at home than other boys, and it is the 
other kind of boy, the out-of-doors boy, who is 
most likely to take up smoking. Generally, too, 
the boys who stand highest in the class are not so 
fond of outdoor sports as those who rank below 
them; and again, it is the latter type, as much 
through pure boyish “devilment” as anything, 
that takes up smoking, thinking that there is 
something “sporty” about it. Beginning in this 
way, however, the sport finally becomes a habit. 
But even after considering these points, the per- 
centages are too large to be accounted for by such 
excuses, so that we are driven to the almost un- 
deniable conclusion that the effect of smoking 
upon a boy's mind is very serious, putting his 
mental efficiency from 12 to 15 per cent. below 
that of the boy who does not smoke. 

And so, as was to be expected, the writer has 
found that the boys at the bottom of the class arc 
almost always smokers, that they are generally 
older than the average of their class, generally 

* possessing less self-control, generally less honest 
In their work, and hence, usually very trouble- 
some. There isa vast difference between the boy 
who is naturally “slow,” but who tries conscien- 
tiously to progress, and the boy who has dulled 
his mind by smoking, and is perhaps careless as to 
whether he advances or not. 

To be sure there are other habits among boys 
which tend to make them ineflicient and dull, but 
the writer has found it to be a fact that boys pos- 
sessing such habits are generally smokers, and 
indeed, students of “boy psychology" will fre- 
quently say that smoking is likely to put a boy in 
such a condition that other and worse habits will 
be taken up, largely on account of a weakened 
moral stamina. - 

It is usual to say that a boy’s smoking is likely 
to stunt his growth, and indeed the writer has 
found, by means of many physical measurements, 
that the smoker is commonly below the average 
size for his age. But, on the other hand, there 
are found not a few smokers, and steady ones 
too, who are quite tall and broad for their 
years. But in almost every such case the writer 
has found the well-grown smoker to be more 
than dull mentally, while sometimes the little 
“stunted” fellows are quite bright. From this 
the writer has concluded, perhaps with some rea- 
sonable basis, that smoking is very likely to stunt 
something, most probably the mind, or perhaps 
the body only, or sometimes both mind and body, 
as is the most usual case, in the writer’s opinion. 
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Perhaps as interesting a phase as any is the lax- 
ity, in the observance of the law, which has made 
such smoking possible. Almost every State has 
regulations concerning the sale of tobacco to boys. 
Usually such sale is forbidden to boys under six- 
teen. The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Minne- 
sota have immensely improved such regulations, 
making the age much later. And the fact is, if a 
boy does not smoke until he is of age, he is likely 
never to smoke to excess, and, at any rate, by that 
time he has nearly completed his physical and 
mental growth. 

Generally speaking, however, such laws as 
there are, are not strictly enforced. It is only too 
common, in cities like Philadelphia and New York, 
to see little chaps of seven and eight smoking 
with all the airs and nonchalance of their elders. 
Should the existing regulations be carried out 
effectively, a great benefit would undoubtedly 
ensue, though there can be no question that in 
many places the laws themselves can be greatly 
improved. 

That so many boys smoke, then, is a great evil, 
and the responsibility must be laid to the admin- 
istrative authorities of our cities for not making 
effective such laws as cover the evil, to the schools 
which fail to give a rational education to the 
children in their charge, and, finally, the responsi- 
bility must be laid to our homes, and there lies 
the root of the condition of things. For if the 
homes should insist upon a carrying out of the 
law, and assist that carrying out, the average 
dealer would think long before selling tobacco to 
a boy. Then, too, should the homes insist upon 
it, the schools would take the matter up, and im- 
press the boys, at the most impressionable time 
in their lives, with the gravity of the yielding to 
this harmful habit. And then, if the homes did 
their duty by their own children, smoking among 
boys would rapidly become a thing of the past. 
It is in the hope that many homes will look upon 
the matter in a new light that the writer has 
written this article. 


““CROOKED’’ WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES MUST GO 


WISH to comment with favor on “The 
Tradesman’s Temptation to Cheat,” by 
Fritz Reichmann. 
It is an article which I am confident 
will do a great deal of good. 

I hope every mayor or head of every municipal- 
ity will see it and see the importance of creating 
a Bureau of Weights and Measures. 

The city in which I reside has just taken that 
great step forward, and I tell you the coal and 
ice dealers are beginning to take notice of the fact 
that something is doing; also the groceryman. 

I wish also that every housewife who failed to 
see the article will get a copy and read it. She 
will find a solution to the cost of living problem 
which is now so hard for every one to solve, the 
prices of all articles of food being so high. 
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It also helps the honest merchant. Why, just 
Sunday I saw a half-page advertisement in one of 
our local papers by a coal dealer, stating that the 
city's inspector had caught him twice during July, 
but caught him giving correct weight, and he 
published the inspector's certificate certifying 
to same. 

Other dealers have been caught giving short 
weight, and cases have been made against them 
same being tried in the Recorder's court and fines 
imposed upon them. 


Atlanta, Ga. L. A. JAMEs. 


ONE WAY TO FIGHT THE HIGH 
COST SEE LIVING 


E are all interested in anything that 
looks toward a reduction in the cost 
of living. The elimination of domes- 
tic waste is certainly essential. Fol- 

lowing is a letter from a housewife which surely be- 
longs іп “The Pilgrim’s Scrip.” It isa letter that 
was sent to the Massachusetts Cost of Living Com- 
mission, which, by the way, has just completed a 
long report to the Massachusetts General Court: 

“It seems to me that the elimination of waste 
is nearly impossible in households where there are 
numerous servants; at least, I have found it so, 
with only one, and the waste rises in geometrical 
progression with the number employed. I have 
now been doing my own cooking for nearly a year, 
and I feed my family twice as well on about two- 
thirds the cost. A large part of the saving comes 
in the economical use of meat. І make a delicious 
dinner with a few scraps of meat that a cook 
would give to the dog. 

“Then I depend a good deal on soups, which 
I invent to suit my larder. A few cold baked 
beans, with a little tomato and a bit of meat on a 
bone, or a little left-over gravy, make a soup that 
all eat with much pleasure, and it is so а» 
that it goes far to make the dinner. 
Most people do not understand how different a 
soup is when it has simmered a good many hours. 
The soup that has been boiled fast a couple of 
hours will taste flat and uninteresting, whereas 
the same soup five hours later will have such a 
delicious blend of flavors that all you know is that 
it is nice, without being able to distinguish the 
ingredients. Again, it is time that counts. . . 
Cooks waste the coffee and tea horribly. Mix 
the coffee with cold water the night before, with 
an eggshell, and bring it to a boil in the morning, 
and you do not need a great deal for a good cup of 
coffee. The tea in the kitchen is piled into the 
teapot and thrown out with but little of the good- 
ness extracted. Another frightful waste is the 
coal. I use less than half as much as any girl I 
ever had, and my stove bakes better. I never 
complain of the draught, as she does or did after 
burning all the goodness out of her coal in the 
first hour after lighting. 

“There is no way that I know of to eliminate 
waste except by looking after things yourself." 
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IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 
Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 


» 


a great talk in the house. 


OU remember—said the Responsible 
Editor—that four years ago, when 


this magazine was taken over by us,. 


it was with the ambition of giving 
it a definite character. We had our notions 
of what that character should be. We 
wanted it sound to the core, frank, cheerful, 
hopeful, willing to work 
hard, willing to stand criti- 


REM cism and correct mistakes, 
Fourth able if the occasion required 
Birthday 0 deal a knock-out blow. 


You do not work out an 
ideal in four years. We 
have not, but we are more convinced than 
ever that the things we wanted to be are still 
the best things in the world to work for, and 
if we are a longer way from achieving them 
than we would like, we are nearer than when 
we began. We believed then, and believe 
still more strongly now, that if this magazine 
could develop this sort of a personality it 
would be something we should take joy in 
sending out every month and something 
our friends would eagerly receive when it 


appeared. 
I torian. In the old days, when Mr. 
Lincoln was riding the circuit he would 
sometimes cry out when he jumped off his 
horse at the tavern or court-house door where 
the lawyers were gathered, “Ain’t you glad I've 
come?" We wanted to feel that way when we 
sent out the magazine and we wanted to be 
just as sure as Lincoln was that they were glad. 
Itis easy to understand how welcome he was. 
One who is glad to arrive is sure to be gladly 
received. Не brought a grist of fun and good 
will and sympathy, but he brought more—he 
brought the results of the thinking he was 
always doing—his doubts, his new views, his 
contempts, his indignation. He poured out 
all this to these friends and they turned them 
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CAN illustrate that point—said the His- 


Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress 


over together. Little by little Abraham 
Lincoln and the men with whom he used to 
meet on the circuit in the ’50’s worked out 
one of the greatest problems this country has 
ever faced. It took them years to do it, but 
by keeping at it they gradually, under his 
leadership, thought it out. 


AT'S it—continued the Responsible 
Editor. We want THE AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE to be welcome foritself—be- 
cause it is good company, joyful, sensible, in- 
terested, but we want at the same time that 
it should never make a visit that it does not 
at some point touch the grave problems, the 
sad realities of men and women. We should 
like to feel that we always left behind us a 
new willingness to face life’s perplexities and 
tangles squarely, a firmer determination to 
understand and clear them up. 

I wish we could get down in simple lan- 
guage what we believe are the things best 
worth working for in this country to-day, the 
things to which we should put our hands and 
our minds, for which we should pray and toil, 
the things great enough to make us glad to 
sacrifice ourselves to realize. There are such 
things. Let us try to state them. 


T—said the Reporter—is not easy 
to do in detail, but the time has now 
fully arrived when honest journals, 

like sincere men, are called upon to announce 
their course and take their stand. Of one 
thing I am sure: Out of the welter of confu- 
sion in which parties and 
men are now wallowing— 


We State often not knowing whether 
Some of they are Republicans or In- 
Our surgents or Democrats; fed- 
Beliefs eralists or localists; individu- 


alists or socialists—out of 
this welter are arising two 
great new parties or groups of parties. Their 
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names are now immaterial, but one of them 
will be a Liberal party, the other a Conserv- 
ative party. 

This journal will certainly stand with the 
Liberal party. 

The essential issue between the two great 
new parties, stripped of all unessentials, may 
be simply stated. The Liberal party will 
stand firmly for more amd more power in the 
hands of the people; more democracy. The 
Conservative party will resist every effort to 
wrest the power from the present oligarchy 
of wealth. In short, the supreme note of the 
new liberalism is a faith in people, a deep- 
rooted conviction that the people can be 
trusted. 

All of you here, as appears in your daily 
walks and conversations, have this faith in 
the people. It is this faith which gives us as 
editors an absorbing interest in the common 
American life, all phases of it—religion and 
economics not less than baseball and the 
drama. 

It is this faith which enables us to look out 
with humor and a spirit of optimism upon 
our current problems, however difficult they 
may seem. Only unbelief is pessimistic and 
bitter. 

It is this faith which gives us confidence in 
publishing our own views and humility in 
listening to and printing the contrary views 
of other people. We welcome Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman to our inner room, and enjoy cross- 
ing the blades of fair combat with him and 
his sordid ideals. 

It is this faith, finally, which causes the 
truly liberal journal, like the liberal-minded 
gentleman, to be essentially kind in its judg- 
ments of human beings, especially those in 
high places. True liberalism never crucifies 
the prophets; true liberalism, knowing the 
sore difficulties under which all men struggle 
in this life, is chary of imputing base motives, 
and, while clear and strong in its criticisms, is 
yet eager to accord to every man full measure 
of praise for good work done. 


—while kindly in its judgments of men, 

while hospitably willing to listen to the 
facts and arguments of those who oppose 
its position—yet possesses convictions upon 
which it is smilingly adamantine. Founded 
as upon a rock in its faith in people and its 
sympathy with people, The American Maga- 
zine believes that anything which serves to 
make this country an unfavorable place for the 
development of good men in all walks of life 
is morally wrong. 


B= a liberal journal—said the Observer 
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T is a good fundamental point— 
said the Philosopher. Now let us 
see if we cannot set forth others upon 

which we can all agree. Interrupt me if you 
fail to accept any particular one. 

We believe that the greatest joy and the great- 
est duty of men and women is productive labor. 
That those who live with no 
thought of useful production 


A Few 
M not only are burdens on men 
ore . М 
but lose their own lives. 
Fundamental We beli that 
Points € believe no man 


should be so burdened or driven 
in his work that he cannot en- 
joy doing it well, and that the reason why 
some men have too much labor is that so 
many men and women are idle or engaged in 
useless tasks. 

We believe that men and women should 
prize above everything the privilege of working 
out their individual problems of production 
with no other help than that of the natural 
coóperation of their fellows, and that this 
privilege should be insured to them. That 
is, we believe that no man and no woman 
should be willing or should be allowed to 
accept any form of privilege or subsidy. We 
believe that government subsidies, protection, 
concessions, and privileges interfere with the 
privilege of individual development, are unjust 
and corrupting in themselves, and that they are 
the chief present obstacle to the just, natural 
and stable development of this country. 

We believe that the present chief political 
task in this country is to uproot entirely the 
privilege system—no favored class and no 
favored man should be our aim. This means 
the gradual but sure wiping out of all protec- 
tive taxes, the reservation of all unopened 
mines, forests, water powers, oil and gas 
deposits and other natural resources for the 
people, the taking back on equable terms of 
all unused deposits like the unworked mines 
now in the hands of the United States Steel 
Trust and the unopened oil lands controlled 
by the Standard Oil Company. 

We believe that we cannot peacefully restore 
to men and women the opportunity to handle and 
develop the natural wealth of the country without 
forcing apart the alliance which now exists be- 
tween privilege and politics. We believe this 
alliance is a flagrant perversion of democ- 
racy, and that undisturbed it must eventually 
convert democracy into an industrial oli- 
garchy. We believe that the form of govern- 
ment under which we are working has in it 
the power to break up the combination. 

We believe that all happy, useful produc- 
tive living must be infused with a belief that 
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humanity is on an upward path, and that 
only in the light of such a faith will flourish 
that spirit of humility, of gentleness, of 
patience, which is essential to the final realiza- 
tions of the things we believe. 


HESE are good and sound tenets— 
said the Responsible Editor. As 
journalists who conduct this maga- 

zine we must add something as to the manner 
in which we must put our beliefs into prac- 
tical expression. 

We believe in presenting to 


Eine the people, who are the court 
Responsible of last resort, the most honest 
адрад report of facts that we can 


secure on all matters of edi- 
torial investigation. 

We believe that a journal which would 
tamper with its evidence or knowingly per- 
vert its facts in presenting them to the jury 
of the whole people is as guilty of perjury as 
a dishonest witness in a court of law, or as 
guilty of treason as a citizen who betrays his 
native land. We believe in illuminating con- 
ditions not only by means of articles but also 
with the most powerful, lucid and interesting 
fiction which can anywhere be had. 

The honest presentation of the facts does 
not preclude the editors from entertaining 
vigorous opinions of their own in regard to 
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those facts—opinions which they have ex- 
pressed upon every appropriate occasion, 
and will continue to express. But THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE is not dogmatic. A 
true liberalism is a spirit, a life, a method— 
not a dogma. 

And I warn you that there is a sham liber- 
alism abroad in this world which, making 
a pretense of trusting the people, does not 
after all trust them. It 
really has faith only in those 


A Word 
About people who accept to the 
Sham uttermost the cut-and-dried 
program which it lays down. 


liberalismi If any man does not support 
| the particular dogma which 
it advocates, whether it be the prohibition 
of liquor, the abolition of private property, 
woman suffrage, or some one of a score of 
other doctrines, that man is cast into outer 
darkness. Such is not the spirit of true lib- 
eralism. 

And finally, like any liberal-minded gen- 
tleman, this magazine does not ask of its 
friends that they shall agree with its opinions 
in every particular, but that they shall proceed 
joyously with it along the road of life and, 
by kindly contact and reasonable argument, 
arrive at just conclusions. And thus together 
—during the coming months—we shall hope 
to advance a little way, at least, toward truth. 


BY PAUL KESTER 


She built а temple 
In her dream of love, 
And bowed before 
The shrine 

Of her idolatry. 
The temple faded 
To a human home, 
The shrine 

Became a cradle 
That she rocked, 
And all her love 
The holier duties 
Of а common life. 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Gives the right turn to Christmas baking. 
Lénds wholesome goodness to dainty cakes, pies and puddings. 
The superiority of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR shows 
as plainly in fancy and special baking as in the appetiz- 
ing bread and biscuits of every day. 


AT ALL GROCERS WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 
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Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FOR ALL MOTHERS 
BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH (ү 


| 
Qi 
GOD, we offir thee praise and benediction for the sweet Ф 
ministries of motherhood in human life. We bless thee for our Sy 


own dear mothers who built up our life by theirs; who bore us in 

travail and loved us the more for the pain we gave; who 
nourished us at their breast and hushed us to sleep in the warm security of 
their arms. We thank thee for their tireless love, for their voiceless pray-  |\ 
ers, for the agony with which they followed us through our sins and won | j 
us back, for the Christly power of sacrifice and redemption in. mother- 
hve. We pray thee to forgive us if in thoughtless selfishness we have i 
taken their love as our due without giving the tenderness which they craved it ۸ А 0 
as their sole reward, and if the great treasure of a mother’s life is still Д 4 th: 
spared to us, may we do for her feebleness what she did for ours. 

We remember before thee all the good women who are now bearing 
the pain and weariness of maternity. Be with them in their travail, and 
grant them strength of body and mind for their new tasks. Widen their 
vision that they may see themselves not as the mothers of one child alone, 
but as the patriot women of their nation, who alone can build up the 

- better future with fresh and purer life. Put upon the girls of our people 
the awe of their future calling that they may preserve their bodies and ` 
minds in purity and strength for the holy task to which the future may 

> summon them. 
B Bestow thy special grace, we beseech thee, on all women who have the 

— yearnings of motherhood, but whose lives are barren of its joys. Tf any 

Jorm of human sin has robbed them af. the prize of life, grant them right- 

eus anger and valiant hearts to fight this sin on behalf of those who come 

"after them. Help them to overcome the bitterness of disappointment, and 

to find an outlet for their frustrated mother-lave in the wider ministra- 
- tions to all the lonely and unmathered hearts in thy er at family on earth, 
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“THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S” 


I. A TAX ON IGNORANCEAND HONESTY 


BY ALBERT JAY NOCK 


AUTHOR OF "WHAT А FEW MEN DID IN PITTSBURG,’ ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH POR 


WOMAN living on an income 
of $1,000 a year recently paid 
out of it an annual tax of 
$425—nearly half. 

_ Another, living on an in- 
come of $1,200, paid $250— 
one-fifth. 

Asiatic Russia? some may ask. No, New 
York. They live in New York City and paid 
these taxes there. 

The first is the wife of a paralytic. The 
disease impaired his mind, he became inca- 
pable of managing his affairs, made ducks and 
drakes of most of his property and finally the 
courts adjudged him incompetent. A trust 
company—God save the mark!—took over 
the remnant and invested it in corporation 
bonds. Under the New York law these are 
taxable, and his wife had to pay. 

She did not know the ditference between 
taxable and non-taxable investments. Few 
small investors do. The trust company knew, 
and was guilty of plain misfeasance for not 
investing her money otherwise. But she was 
small-fry, and the company probably did not 
waste much thought on her or her affairs. At 
all events, between the New York tax-law 

. and the trust company, she was knaved out 
of half her income. 
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The second woman is a widow whose whole 
capital is invested in mortgages on New 
Jersey real estate. Her lawyer had given her 
a curbstone opinion (she also being small-fry) 
that these were not taxable, and he was 
wrong. They are exempt if the holder lives 
in New Jersey, but not if he lives in New 
York. Ignorance again, coupled with pro- 
fessional carelessness, cost that woman one- 
fifth of her income. 

We are told that Russian taxation some- 
times takes away all a man's income, but as 
far as I know it has never tried to take any 
more. New York taxation, however, has 
done just that, and succeeded. 

Some years ago a farmer and his wile, ad- 
vanced in age, sold the farm for 83.000. and 
let the money stand in a mortgage. intending 
to live on the interest. They discovered, too 
late to do any good, that the mortgage was 
taxable. In the first year, local circumstances 
put up the tax-rate above the rate of interest. 
The poor man did not get enough out of his 
investment to pay his tax. and had to go out 
to days-work to raise the balance. 

We will now look at the other side of the 
picture. In the stringency of 1007, Mr. 
August Belmont, finding that a little ready 
money would come handy, proposed to mort- 
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gage the Park Row Building to the Rothschilds. The 


tax on this mortgage would amount to $40,000. 
Mr. Belmont is not small-fry. 


So among them they arranged the following 
Mr. Belmont deeded the property outright 


Rothschilds, and had the deed recorded —deeds are, of 
At the same time he drew up a “ 
with the Rothschilds’ represent- 
atives, calling for the return of the property when the 
This agree- 


course, exempt. 
tlemen’s agreement” 


conditions of ] payment should be fulfilled. 
ment was marked “ private.’ 


But by some oversight of the Rothschilds’ attorneys, 
when the deed went down to the Registrar's office 
for record, a copy of the agreement went along too. 
'The recording clerk is paid by the [olio, and copies 
He entered agreement and 


whatever is set before him. 
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all into the record of the deed. Nobody in 
the office noticed the peculiarity of the trans- 
action; but one day an outsider leafing 
through the records, saw it and showed it to 
the authorities. Perceiving at once that the 
instrument was no true deed at all but really 
a mortgage, they tried to have the mortgage 
tax collected; but for some reason the State’s 
Attorney, Mr. Jackson, did not see his way 
to move in the matter, and Mr. Belmont 
never paid. 

Just such iniquities are perpetrated from 
year to year under the rickety, shambling, 
inhuman anachronism called the general- 
property tax—the idea of which is that 


His lawyers are never’ 
careless and never give him any curbstone opinions. 
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Now, 


plan. 
"to the 


gen- 


AUGUST BELMONT. 
, OWNER OF THE PARK 
ROW BUILDING, WHO 
SAVED HIMSELF A 
TAX BILL OF $40.000 
WHEN HE DEEDED 
THIS BUILDING TO 
ГНЕ ROTHSCHILDS 


taxes should be levied equally on all kinds of 
property. Not in proportion to one's ability 
to pay, nor in proportion to the benefits re- 
ceived from government; but equally, at the 
same rate, upon all aggregations of property. 

The United States is the only civilized 
country that adheres to this insane idea of 
taxation. England, Continental Europe, 
Canada, all have abolished the general prop- 
erty tax as unsound in theory and outrageous 
in practice. The United States retains it. 
Nearly all the States have as bad a tax- 
system as New York,—some worse,—but 
New York does very well for an example be- 
cause it 15 conspicuous. 


“The Things That Are Caesar’s’’: By Albert Jay Nock 


The general-property tax is a relic of the 
time when land was worth little, and one man 
was not a great deal richer than another; 
when a rich man and his property were in the 
same place; when personal property was all 
in stuff that shows; when the assessor could 
walk over a man’s farm, count up his 
cows, look at his implements and household 
goods, and get a fair notion of what he was 
worth. 


Nothing like this is possible now. Most 


personal property is intangible and does not 
show. The great bulk of it is in token-stuff— 
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credits, bonds, stocks, mortgages, the evi- 
dences of debt. It can be moved quickly and 
easily—surreptitiously, if need be—and its 
actual ownership is traced with great difh- 
culty. Any one should see at once that the 
attempt to bring these fiscal ghosts under the 
terms of a general-property tax is ridiculous. 

Yet the State of New York has been 
tinkering and pottering with just this absurd 
proposition for generations. The memory 
of man does not reach back to the time when 
the New York Legislature was not striving to 
carry water in this sieve. Year after year the 
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officials who have to administer the law— 
poor souls!—vehemently protest against the 
whole idea of the general-property tax, and 
beg for its repudiation. Year after year a 
miscellaneous job-lot of political odds-and- 
ends assembles at Albany and either ignores 
their plea or hatches some splay amendment 
that leaves the law more unjust than before 
and more contemptible than ever. 

The tax-officials are in actual contact with 
the law, and know its villainous operation. 
Also, because they are intelligent and experi- 
enced men, they understand a rational theory 
of taxation. The average politician, on the 
other hand, never gets a general sense of the 
working of the law, and as for a sound theory 
of taxation, he does not understand it simply 
because he hasn’t the machinery to under- 
stand it with. He is not equipped for handling 
heavy freight. 

Here are a few opinions. Note their dates, 
and note also that they are the offspring of 
men who have to know their business in order 
to hold their job. Some of them sound like 
high-power journalism (Nos. 4 and 5 espe- 
cially), but they are all from official docu- 
ments. They are the mature convictions of 
experienced men who have no axes to grind 
and no fences to mend, men whose souls are 
oppressed daily with the viciousness of the 
system that they have to administer— 
nothing more. . 

“The defects of our system are too glaring 
and operate too oppressively to be longer 
tolerated." (Comptroller's Report, 1859.) 

* A more unequal, unjust and partial sys- 
tem for taxation could not well be devised." 
(Assessors' Report, 1860, p. 12.) er 

* [Instead of being a tax on personal prop- 
erty, it has in effect become a tax upon igno- 
rance and honesty." (Commissioners! Re- 
port, 1872, p. 9.) 

“The system is a farce, sham, humbug.” 

(Assessors’ Report, 1879, p. 5.) 
` “A reproach to the State, an outrage upon 
the people, a disgrace to the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, and worthy only of an 
age of mental and moral darkness and degra- 
dation, when the only equal rights were those 
of the equal robber.” (Assessors’ Report, 
1870, p. 7.) 

"Unjust as between individuals, unjust 
as between communities, and, as experience 
has abundantly shown the world over, it is 
impossible of even approximately just ad- 
ministration.” (Comptroller's Report, 1808.) 

“ Аз the laws are to-day, no wealthy man 
who has proper legal advice, need pay any 
direct taxes оп personal property.’ (Hon. 
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Lawson Purdy, President of the Tax Com- 
mission, тото.) 
` These are but a few mileposts on a straight 
stretch of fifty years. Fifty years of an un- 
conscionable fleecing of the poor. Fifty 
years of earnest protest from the few who 
understand. Fifty years of ignorance and 
inertia on the part of the people at large. 
Fifty years, finally, of stupendous, of awe- 
inspiring legislative knavery and foolery. 
Popular ignorance and inertia undoubt- 
edly do their full share in keeping up the 
general-property tax; but behind them is a 
powerful and unaccountable superstition. 
Heaven knows—perhaps—where it came from 
and why it stays; but there it is. I mean the 
strange, groundless superstition that a gen- 
eral-property tax is necessary in order to 
make rich men pay. | 
You meet it everywhere. William J. 
Gaynor, sanest of men and model of mayors, 
fathered a bill before the State Legislature 
last winter, abolishing the general-property 
tax in the city of New York. Instantly the 
demagogues’ cry went up, “What!—let all 
the bloated rich go free? Exempt the im- 
mehse holdings of the Vanderbilts, Morgans, 
Ryans, Rockefellers? Would you exempt 
Andrew Carnegie, who is now paying taxes on 


‘the enormous personal assessment of five 


million dollars? Never!” The bill was lost. 

And yet we have Hon. Lawson Purdy, 
President of the New York Tax Commission, 
declaring categorically that “аз the laws are 
to-day, no wealthy man, who has proper legal 
advice, need pay any direct taxes on personal 
property.” 

Every year Mr. Carnegie settles a personal 
tax bill of $оо,ооо, representing an assessment 
of five million dollars, probably about one- 
fortieth of what he is worth. The friend of 
the personal-property tax, the demagogue 
and political confidence-man points to this 
bill, and says, "See there! that is what the 
personal-property tax does. Without it, all 
Mr. Carnegie’s holdings would go free and the 
burden would fall on the poor." If he is an 
up-state delegate he is particular to say that 
it would fall on the farmer. But wherever 
he comes from, he makes it clear that Mr. 
Carnegie is caught in the grip of the law and 
gives up the money on that tax bill from 
iron necessity, and that it fairly breaks his 
heart to part with it. 

And vou believe him. 

. Mr Carnegie js no more legally liable for 
that tax bill than I am. It could not be col- 
lected from him against his will any more 
than it could from me. 


“The Things That Are Caesar's": By Albert Jay Nock 


THOMAS J. RYAN 
DIRECTS COUNTLESS 
BUSINESS INTERESTS, CON- 
TROLS CORPORATIONS OF 
IMMENSE MAGNITUDE, 
BUILDS A CATHEDRAL IN 
RICHMOND, УА., AND 
KEEPS UP HIS MAGNIFI- 
CENT HOUSE ON FIFTH 
AVENUE—ALL ON $100,000 
WORTH OF PERSONAL 
PROPERTY. THAT 15 THE 
OFFICIAL ESTIMATE ОЕ 
EVERYTHING MR. RYAN 
OWNS. EXCLUSIVE OF HIS 
REAL ESTATE 


MR. 


Underu ood 
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But he owns $160,000,000 of first mortgage 
corporation bonds, every cent taxable under 
the New York law? Oh, no; not a bond. 
A trust company owns them, and he owns 
the trust company. That’s all. 

You have seen a lineman handling a live 
wire with rubber gloves. The gloves do not 
interfere with his management of the wire at 
all; they only protect him from being killed. 
Mr. Carnegie insulates the tax-lightning off 
his bonds by the medium of a trust-company. 

He has made no bones of saying that he is 
not liable for personal taxation in New York, 
and while he thinks it is pretty scurvy of the 
tax-department to rate him as high as five 
million dollars, he will stand it. His tax bill 
is simply a euphemism. It means nothing 
more than what he thinks it is worth to be 
a citizen of New York. He has the same 
option about giving at that rate, or giving 
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anything, that he has about giv- 
ing some town a library or making 
a donation to the Fresh-air Fund. 

Let us go further into this in- 
teresting question of how a man 
with taxable bonds can live in New York 
and legally escape taxation. 

As easy a way as any is to establish your 
legal residence in Washington, D. C. You 
need not actually be there forty-eight hours 
a year, but register at a hotel or rent a room 
in a boarding-house, and call Washington 
your legal headquarters. Then you will have 
no trouble. All the rest of the time you may 
live in the finest house on Fifth Avenue, be 
identified with New York for every purpose 
of business or pleasure, and the New York 
assessors cannot touch your bonds. 

But the Washington assessors will? No, 
for the city of Washington does not tax 
intangibles. At both ends of the line your 
bonds are free as air. It is quite a con- 
venient arrangement. 

Or, you may do this. Organize a company 
capitalized, say at $то,ооо, under the Jaws of 
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some state that is liberal with charter-pro- 
visions and does not require a resident direc- 
torate. Give your bonds in exchange for all 
the capital stock of the company. Then the 
concern may open its principal office in New 
York, and, preferably, keep the bonds on de- 
posit in yet a third State. There is a little 
difference here that is only theoretically im- 
portant: if the bonds are kept on deposit in 
a third State, they are not assessable. De- 
posited in New York (if the assessors could find 
it out) they are assessable if they are “capital 
invested in business"; but assessment is one 
thing and collection is another. The New 
York assessors might assess them until 
doomsday, but never a penny could they col- 
lect, for the State has no effective jurisdiction 
over a nonresident corporation. 

Or, if to save trouble you are willing to pay 
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WM. K. VAN- 
DERBILT, JR., 

| AND HIS FATHER 
| STANDING BE- 
FORE THE FOR- 

, MER'S PROPERTY 
` | AT 666 FIFTH 
| AVENUE. WHICH 
IS RATED AT 
$800.000. THE 
YOUNGER VAN- 
DERBILT ALSO 
OWNS A PLACE 

| OF THREE HUN- 
DRED AND FIF- 
TY ACRES ON 

| LONG ISLAND, 
| AND YET HIS 
PERSONAL 
ASSESSMENT. 
WHICH IS SUP- 
POSED TO COVER 

| EVERYTHING HE 
| OWNS—EXCEPT 

| REAL ESTATE, 
CREDITS, MONEY, 
BONDS, ETC.—IS 
ONLY $100,000 


a small tax once for 
all, do this: have 
the mortgage that 
secures your bonds 
cover a foot or so— 
. any amount will do 
—of New York real 
estate. Then pay a 
flat tax of one half 
cent on the dollar, 
and thenceforth 
your bonds are ex- 
empt and you will 
be left in peace. 

In using some of - 
our representative 
rich men for illus- 
tration, we have no blame for them from 
the legal point of view. They are play- 
ing the tax-game according to the rules; and 
the only point we want to make is that 
the rules are bad and ought to be im- 
proved. The personal-property tax is class 
legislation; and except on the ground of 
humanity— which is apart from our present 
line of discussion—no one can blame a 
privileged class for taking every advantage 
the law allows. We have no animosity 
against these men, and no interest in raking 
up mere personalities to point the old, 
worn-out, vulgar story of tax-dodging. To 
us, these men are simply conspicuous 
beneficiaries of a vicious system reared on 
an impossible theory of taxation. As such, 
and only such, we mention them. We use 
them because they show big examples of 
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the utter failure of our tax-laws. The same 
thing might be shown from a multitude of 
lesser examples, but these men, by reason of 
their great wealth and social prominence, 
show it strikingly. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan chips in rather 
handsomely on a resident assessment of 
$400,000, Mr. Ryan on $100,000. When you 
consider that the law could not perforce col- 
lect thirty-five cents from either of them, it 
must be said that they do pretty well. 

The hat was passed to W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., in тото, with the suggestion that an assess- 
ment of $500,000 would be about right. Mr. 
Vanderbilt did not see it that way; so he gave 
his legal residence as Great Neck, L. I., where 
the assessors only asked for returns on 
$100,000. 

To get an idea of what a farce these “ assess- 
ments" on personal property are, compare 
them with the assessed valuation of the real 
estate owned by the same person. If they 
meant anything at all, they would mean that 
our first families are shockingly land-poor. 
Mr. Vanderbilt, for instance, has a place on 
Long Island covering 350 acres. By some 
miracle of good nature the Hempstead assess- 
ors rated it at $80,000. It would be a great 
bargain at the price—but let it go at that. 
His property at 666 Fifth Avenue is estimated 
at $800,000. Now think of a man's situation 
when he hasrealestateto the value of $800,000, 
held for purely residential purposes, and only 
$100,000 personal property, all told, —mon- 
ey, credits, furniture, ornaments, jewelry, 
everything,—to keep it up with! 

Mr. Payne Whitney, too, has a place of 
531 acres at Manhasset, L. I., estimated at 
$101,500. His property at 972 Fifth Avenue 
is reckoned at $550,000,—total $656,500,— 
and his personal property is assessed at 
$25,000. How do you suppose he keeps the 
repairs up? 

Mrs. Anna Weightman Penfield, said to be 
the richest woman in the world, lives at 787 
Fifth Avenue, and her property is assessed at 
$1,200,000—and she pays on a “non-resi- 
dent” personal-property assessment of $8,000. 
How far would $8,000 go in furniture alone 
for a house costing $1,200,000? 

Robert Goelet lives at 591 Fifth Avenue. 
His house is rated at $800,000, and his per- 
sonal assessment in New York is only $6,000. 
A white elephant is a windfall beside such 
misfortune as this. 

Still, it appears that things might be even 
worse. Mr. Wm. F. Havemeyer, legally 
* resident" in New Jersey, has a very good 
house at ro East 57th Street, just off Fifth 
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Avenue, appraised at $150,000, and has no 
personal property at all. Mr. Otto H. Kahn, 
ditto New Jersey, lives at 8 East 68th 
Street, four doors from Fifth Avenue, esti- 
mated at $165,000, and he has nothing. He 
was assessed at $50,000, but convinced the 
tax-department that he was more interested 
in other forms of charity. 

Glorious old Hetty Green! If there were 
only more like her, the superstition would 


. be broken up and the general-property tax 


would disappear. She ekes out a thrifty 
living, largely out of New York mortgages, 
and pays nothing. She seems sincerely op- 
posed to taxation of any kind. Нег mort- 
gages contain a clause to the effect that 
should the State ever levy an income-tax, 
that moment the mortgage becomes due and 
payable. More power to her!—and why, 
why in the name of reason and justice, doesn't 
Mr. Carnegie follow her example? As it is, 
our rich men give just enough to keep the 
demagogues' fire alive, and not enough to 
justify their self-respect or to make the Iaw 
respectable. : Е 
Unjustifiable, scandalous, outrageous!— 
oh, yes, we hear plenty of that. These poor 
migrants are the object of perennial abuse. 
But what would you do if you were in their 
place? If you had managed your little econ- 
omies so as to lay by $160,000,000 in first 
mortgage corporation bonds against your old 
age, don’t you believe you would have wit 
enough to keep them where the dogs would 
not bite them? I think so—especially when 
the law takes so much trouble to show you 
clearly where the safe places are. Suppose 
you were a rich man and had a few odd dol- 
lars to stow away somewhere where they 
would yield you a profitable return. Here is 
a partial tabulation of the New York law; on 
which side would your investments go? 


INVESTMENTS THAT 
ARE EXEMPT. 


U. S. Bonds 

State or City Bonds. 

New York mortgages. 

Check on U. S. Treasury. 

Certificate of Deposit in 
Sub-treasury. 

Imported goods. 

Goods consigned. 

Goods manufactured and 
situated in New Jersey. 

Goods which you borrow 


INVESTMENTS THAT 
ARE TAXABLE. 


Corporation Bonds. 

Promissory Notes. 

New Jersey mortgages. 

Check on a bank. 

Certiticate of Deposit in a 
bank. 

Miscellaneous goods. 

Goods owned. 
Goods manufactured and 
situated in New York. 
Goods which you sell cor- 
capital on corporation poration stock to pay 
stock to pay for. for. 

Specie in the Assay Office. Specie in your safe. 

Ships plying from New Ships plying anywhere, but 
York, but registered — registered in New York. 
elsewhere. 
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Still, you may say,a rich man must pay some 
personal tax. Granting that his investments 
are exempt, there is at least his household 
furniture appointments, goods and chattels. 
He cannot escape paying a tax on those. 

So you say. Let me tell you one more 
story of a 
wealthy New 
York family; 
one of the 
many resi- 
dent-non- 
resident 
families 
whose legal 
headquarters 
are in New 
Jersey, but 
who are New 
Yorkers for 
every pur- 
pose but 
taxation. 

The family 
consists of 
three per- 
sons:—man, 
wife and 
mother. They 
have a mag- 
nificent home 
in New York 
andunderthe 
non - resident 
law were as- 
sessed moder- 
ately on their 
household 
goods and 
ornaments. 

The assess- 
ment, $10,- 
000, Was en- 
tered against 
the man as 
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When asked who the owner of the property 
was, they replied, by advice of counsel, that 
it was the Commissioners’ business to find 
out. They refused to give any information. 

The long and short of it was, that to save 
the tax bill of about $170 a year, the three had 
incorporated 
themselvesas 
a New Jersey 
corporation, 
for the sole 
purpose of 
holding their 
household 
goods. The 
property was 
owned by the 
family as 
corporation 
property,and 
none of the 
three was 
personally 
liable. 

So far, the 
general-prop- 
erty tax 
looks as 
much like 
straight 
class - legisla - 
tion as any- 
thing can. 
Let us go 
back to the 
other side, 
and observe 
its burden 
falling on the 
most helpless 
class in the 
community. 
We began 
with the 
story of two 


head of the | uf. M NUM PT Ше women; now, 

(ub T HETTY GREEN, THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. SHE SETS look at this: 

amy. е A STAUNCH EXAMPLE OF INVETERATE HOSTILITY TO OOK m 

appeared be- THE PERSONAL-PROPERTY TAX. UNTAXABLE, UN- Examina- 

fore the | ASSESSABLE, UNRFACHABLE. SHE HAS FOR YEARS tion of the 

Commission - FLITTED LIKE A WILL-0°-THE-WISP BEFORE THE assessment- 
EYES OF THE NEW YORK ASSESSORS 


ers, protested | 


rolls of seven- 
—! teen towns in 


against the ——— 
assessment, 
and swore that he did not own the property, 
and the assessment lapsed for that year. 
Next year it was entered against all three 
—man, wife and mother. Each appeared 
and swore that he (or she) did not own the 
property, and again the assessment lapsed. 


one county of 
New York State discloses only 421 persons 
who are assessed as having any personal prop- 
erty at all—and 109 of them are women. At 
the same time the rolls show a total of twelve 
thousand persons in those towns who are 
assessed on real estate: Land-poor! Can you 
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imagine anything in the world as distressing 
as the condition of that county? Think of 
it—over eleven thousand and five hundred 
persons who own real estate and pay taxes 
on it, yet who are without a stick of personal 
property ог а cent to bless themselves with 
(for cash is 
taxable in 
New York, 
whether in 
the bank or 
in your 
pocket). Do 
the people of 
that county 
live in trees 
and go clad 
in sheep- 
skins? Do 
they eat their 
food raw with 
their fingers? 
—for cook- 
ing-utensils, 
knives and 
forks are per- 
sonal prop- 
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and listed in the Surrogate’s Court; its value 
is a matter of court record, and they can’t 
get away from it. That is why. 
Class-legislation? What about the small 
retail shopkeepers, whose stores line Second, 
Third, Sixth and Eighth Avenues? Let me 
illustrate the 
difference be- 
tween keep- 
ing store on a 
capital of 
. $5,00oand on 
$500,000. 
You have 
$5,000 to 
start a gro- 
cery store 
with. First, 
you rent your 
store,—re- 
member that. 
You do not 
buy а site, 
for you can- 
not afford it. 
Your stock 
costs, say, 


erty. And $4,000, and 
how may it you begin 
be that the business. 
women seem When the as- 
so much more Sessor comes 
addicted .to in, he finds 
personal you in about 
property this shape:— 
than the stock, per- 
men? haps, $3,000, 

Is the gen- bank-balance 
eral-property maybe $200. 
tax class- You carry 
legislation? some ac- 
Here is an- counts, of 
other maxim course, and 
to paste in traps ov Under wed cr Unarravat also buy a 
your hat, as - де Sea юзе q little on time; 
the con- MRS. FREDERIC С. PENFIELD, DAUGHTER OF THE so, roughly, 
тө Mr ip изн мые ик OP eer нл your debit 


Purdy’s. The 
New Jersey 
Commission 
reported in | 
1897, “It is — = 
now literally 
true in New Jersey as in other States, that the 
only ones who pay honest taxes on personal 
property are the estates of decedents, widows 
and orphans, idiots and incom petents.” 

These pay honest taxes, full measure, be- 
cause their property is officially inventoried 


KRUPPS, AMONG 


THE WORLD'S 
SHE WORKS THE AMAZING MIRACLE OF FURNISHING 
COMPLETE A $1,200.000 HOUSE ON $8,000—AT LEAST 

| THAT IS THE AMOUNT OF PERSONAL PROPERTY ON 

WHICH SHE IS ASSESSED 


and credits 
offset. You 
are assessed 
at $3,200,and 
if there is any 
y way of escape 
for you, I do not know what it is. 

Starting with $500,000, however, you buy 
your site—not rent it. ‘Then, with the real 
estate as security, you borrow two-thirds of 
its value and let the debt stand permanently 
against the business. Then when the assessor 
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ROBERT GOELET'S 
RESIDENCE AT 591 
FIFTH AVENUE. 
THIS PROPERTY IS 
RATED AT $800,000. 
AND YET MR. 
GOELET'S PERSONAL 
ASSESSMENT IN NEW 
YORK 15 ONLY $6,000. 
MR. GOELET LEGALLY 
“RESIDES” IN NEW- 
PORT, AND UNDER 
THE NON-RESIDENT 
TAX-LAW HIS NEW 
YORKASSESSMENT 
SHOULD COVER ALL 
THE PROPERTY 
(FURNISHINGS, OR- 
NAMENTS, ETC.) IN 
THIS HOUSE 


comes, you are always 
able to show a debt in 
excess of your credits 
and stock-values; and 
you get off without a 
cent of taxes. 

More than that, with 
proper management, you 
could make a little some- 
thing. Borrowing at four 
per cent., you could in- 
vest the money in your business at five 
per cent. at least, so you would have one 
per cent. clear profit. -Then your real 
estate would be appreciating in value 
about three per cent. a year, and you 
would have that too. The law gives you 
a lift both going and coming. You escape 
taxation, and make money to boot. 

Class-legislation? Everything that I 
have exhibited is absolutely legal. There 
isno perjury committed in the New York 
tax-oflice. Moreover, the rich man is 
only doing what the poor man would do, 
with just as clear a conscience, if he only 
could. 

The rich man manages his personal 
tax to suit himself for the same reason 
that he rides in an automobile—the law 
allows if and he can afford it. The poor 
man pays the tax for the same reason 
that he does not ride in an automobile 

the law allows it, and he hasn't the 
price. It is distinctly unfair to pillory 
the rich man as a lawbreaker or an 
anarchist, for he is neither. 


And now, after all the oppression and 
injustice, what is the practical outcome 
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MR. OTTO Н. KAHN, 
BANKER, MEMBER 
OF THE FIRM OF 
KUHN, LOEB «& CO., 
DIRECTOR METRO- 
POLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE AND NEW 
THEATRE. MR. KAHN 
! IS RATED AS HAVING 
NO PERSONAL-PROP- 
ERTY IN NEW YORK: 
WHICH WOULD MEAN 
THAT THIS HOUSE. 
NO. 8 EAST 68TH 
STREET, HAS ONLY 
$250 WORTH OF FUR- 
NITURE IN IT—THAT 
BEING THE AMOUNT 
OF A HOUSEHOLD- 
ER'S EXEMPTION 


= ы nosan r 
a wa) 


of the personal-property 
tax in New York? Surely, 
to justify the harm it 
does to poor people the 
law ought to bring in a 
good deal of money. In 
terms of flesh and blood, 
it is a frightful affliction; 
let us see how it measures 
up in terms of revenue. 

The whole personal-tax 
receipts of New York City barely reach 
two and three-quarter per cent. of the 
city's income. The whole personal-tax 
receipts of the State are less than three 
per cent. of the State's income. Now, 
out of this three per cent. deduct the 
one-fifth that is paid by estates—paid 
by the dead hand of men who, when 
alive, struggled hard to leave their fami- 
lies provided for. Then deduct from the 
remainder the amount paid by the poor, 
the small trader, by widows and wards, 
and you will find that the balance, the 
amount paid by corporations and by rich 
men, taken together, doesn’t come to car- 
fare. 

For the sake of getting an infinitesimal 
fraction of three per cent. of its total 
income, New York allows this pernicious, 
cruel and depraving piece of class-legis- 
lation to stand. 


What can be done? Two things are 
possible. 

First, tighten up the law so that it 
would really bear a proportionate pres- 
sure on the rich man. This has been 
tried and tried again, and the last trials 
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are the least successful. If anyone can suc- 
ceed in devising such a law, he will go down 
to posterity ahead of Newton and Christo- 
pher Columbus. A former tax-commissioner 
once laid down four things that had to be 
done before a satisfactory personal-tax law 
could be constructed: 

Amend the Constitution of the several 
States. 

Amend the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Amend the Constitution of human nature. 
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Amend the Constitution of things. 

If anyone would like to take that contract, 
I am sure he is just the man that the New 
York Tax Commissioners want to see. 

Second, abolish the general-property tax on 
personal property altogether. Make a clean 
sweep of it. If the rich man does not pay 
(as is the case), and cannot be made to рау 
(which is true), and will not listen to persua- 
sion that he ought to pay (which is highly 
probable)—then let him go his way, and, for 
pity’s sake, raise the burden from the poor. 


The next article in this series will appear in the January issue and will deal with 
“ The Tribute of the Corporations " 
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Barbarous Mexico 


HIS document about Mexico, translated from an unpublished man- 
uscript, is an eloquent indictment of the government, written from 


the fullest knowledge of the facts. 
that feels deeply the wrongs done his country. 


It 15 the outpouring of a spirit 
Nothing that we 


have seen gives such a vivid sense of the actual state of mind of Mexicans of 
intelligence and perception. Itis a frank and glowing presentment of that 
feeling of revolt which persists under the surface in Mexico among all intel- 
ligent classes outside of the oligarchy in power. Upon consideration we 
have suppressed the name of the writer, feeling unwilling to take responsi- 
bility for the probable effects of this statement upon himself and his kindred, 


I ALSO 


ACCUSE 


a = 


EB 


£5 ES, even J accuse. 
Whom? 

Porfirio Diaz and the Mexi- 
can people. 

Of what? 
^. Porfirio Diaz of having cor- 
Zi rupted my people. And my 
people of having been so weak as to allow 
themselves to be corrupted. 

Porfirio Diaz of having abused the confi- 
dence of my people and of becoming a tyrant. 
And my people of having given themselves 
into the hands of a single man and of having 
erected him into a demigod, contributing in 
this manner to the formation and mainte- 
nance of tyranny. 

Porfirio Diaz of having destroved personal 
liberty, and of having converted the sword of 


justice into the axe of the executioner. Ard 
the Mexican people of having consented, ap- 
proved and applauded. 

Porfirio Diaz of having ruined my country 
under the pretense that he was leading it to 
prosperity, contracting enormous loans, cal- 
culated principally to enrich him and his ac- 
complices. And my people have consented to 
this monstrous deception. 

Portirio Diaz of having established a gov- 
ernment for life, contrary to the good of my 
country, contrary to the protestations which he 
himself expressed as revolutionary pretender, 
against the spirit of the Constitution, contrary 
to the democratic principles which he was sup- 
posed to represent and continues to repre- 
sent ostensibly and hypocritically. And mv 
people of not daring to drive him from power. 
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Porfirio Diaz of having flattered all those 
in the Republic who helped him to -reach 
absolute power; of having always, in the 
name of peace, proclaimed himself the man 
of destiny. And my people of having fool- 
ishty expected anything but misery and 
poverty from the supreme authority of Por- 
firio Diaz. 

The shameful conduct of Porfirio Diaz, and 
the carelessness, the cowardice and the am- 
bition of the social classes have created a 
country like mine, in which individual initia- 
tive does not exist; in which it is almost a 
crime to speak of progress, of the recovery of 
rights. Nothing is considered intelligent ex- 
cept exaggerated eulogy and flattery of the 
powerful ones, who, skilful in intrigue, hy- 
pocritical, and emboldened by wealth acquired 
dishonestly, encourage a despotism which 
permits them to keep all the business and all 
the offices in their hands. 

I accuse.Porfirio Diaz of having afflicted the 
country, or of having encouraged his lieuten- 
ants and partners to afflict the country, with 
the pervading and serious crimes of graft and 
peculation. These crimes have not only 
reached the stage that always comes of an 
inveterate and vicious practice, but more- 
over those who practise them receive the 
flatteries and applause of a profoundly de- 
moralized society. 

I accuse Porfirio Diaz of having encouraged 
and developed the Indian slave-trade, and my 
people of having suffered it. 

I accuse Porfirio Diaz of having sold us as 
the flock is sold, to divide the price with his 
partners. And my people of having suffered 
it without protestation. 

Yes, the loss of our nationality has already 
begun. We have lost the right to govern our- 
selves; because our country is invaded by 
foreign creditors, who have established a 
syndicate of which José Ives Limantour, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is the agent, and 
Porfirio Diaz the legal executor. They do the 
will of these creditors. We are governed with- 
out, through the agency of traitors within. 

Everything is sacrificed to preserve this 
credit. It is necessary to maintain it at any 
risk and for that the people are sacrificed 
pitilessly and saddled with burdensome taxes, 
which, although grave, are not so grave as the 
sacrifice of liberties and lives. 

It is not possible for them to give us back 
our liberties, because then we should be able 
to investigate the former actions performed 
by the government and to disturb its busi- 
ness in the future, and that would lower the 
price of Mexican bonds and stocks. 
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There is no hope, even a remote one, that 
they will allow the people to elect freely any 
officials, because that would lower the price of 
Mexican stocks and bonds. 

It is impossible that they will consent toa 
free press, because a free press would exhibit 
all the wrongs committed by the present ad- 
ministration, and that would lower the price of 
Mexican stocks and bonds. . 

They must choke in blood every attempt at 
protest, to preserve the peace imposed by 
Porfirio Diaz, so as to avoid lowering the price 
of Mexican slocks and bonds. 

And if any of the people rise against the 
authorities who despoil them of their lands, 
as has been the case in the Yaqui region, in 
Papantla, in Acayucam and in Yucatan, Por- 
firio Diaz sends his troops carrying death and 
terror to that region, and creates the impres- 
sion that the men who fight for their rights 
and properties are bandits of the worst class, 
for whom there shall be no mercy; and all to 
maintain the price of Mexican stocks and bonds. 

In Mexico honest and independent citizens 
are all outlaws because their actions lower 
the price of the Mexican stocks and bonds and 
prevent more of those foreign loans that are 
ruining the country; while the action of the 
real outlaws, the financial bandits who kill 
and plunder in the interest of the autocrat on 
the contrary sustain the high price of stocks 
and make possible more foreign loans. 

Each time that Secretary Limantour goes 
out of the country, he does it for the pur- 
pose of making another of those unpatriotic 
“loans,” with the concurrence of his con- 
stituents, the foreign bankers. And my peo- 
ple know it, and suffer it. 

I accuse Porfirio Diaz of falsity in having 
said solemnly to the Mexican people and to 
the world: “It is a natural sentiment of 
democratic peoples that their officers should 
be often changed. I agree with this sentiment 

: I have waited patiently for the day 
when the people of the Mexican Republic 
would. be prepared to choose and change 
their government at every election without 
danger of armed revolutions and without in- 
jury to the national credit or interference with 
national progress. T believe that day has come. 

No matter what my friends and sup- 
porters say, T relire when my present term of 
office ends and shall not serve again. 
Í welcome an opposition party in the Mexican 
Republic. If it appears, I will regard itasa 
blessing, not as an evil. 

What purpose had Porfirio Diaz in m: iking 
such declarations before his recent reélection? 
For those who believe in loyalty, in patriotism 
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and honesty, it was a solemn promise that he 
would promote the evolution of the country, 
Organizing the nation so as to enable it to 
enjoy the liberties assigned in the Constitu- 
tion; and the no less solemn promise to put 
an end to his continual reélections. 

- But it was only the most shameful perfidy, 
a trap set to catch the incautious. He com- 
mitted to prison every independent news- 
paper man, every prominent member of the 
independent clubs, every candidate who was 
opposed to his candidacy, and the elections 
were a bloody and odious farce. 

And all and everybody, without any excep- 
tion, are responsible for these crimes of lèse- 
country, lése-liberty, lèse civilisation and lése-hu- 
manity; some as direct accomplices, co-authors, 
or better described as freebooters; others as 
accessories to theft; others as cowards, in fear 
consenting to use the whip in behalf of the 
despot; others for their flatteries in the hope 
of receiving the bread crumbs which fall from 
the banquet table; others for having been 
dazzled by the material progress, which was 
bought at the price of the liberty of the 
people and the national honor; and others 
because they thought that before all it was 
necessary to establish peace, and because they 
believed that the autocrat was acting in good 
faith, and that having once accomplished his 
work of pacification, he would return to 
democratic principles, restoring to the people 
the liberties stolen from them, and establish- 
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ing a legal and honorable government emanat- 
ing from the popular will. 

There is not one Mexican free from re- 
sponsibility in this sense. Let us recognize 
it sincerely and without equivocation, let us 
confess loyally and try to redeem our faults, 
if there is still time. 2 

These accusations will bring upon my head 
the wrath of the tyrant, and many of my 
countrymen will repudiate me and try to 
blacken my name; my family will suffer in- 
dignities and insults. 

And these resentments will be logical. For 
if shame should arouse the people, the tyrant 
must descend from the pedestal formed of his 
cruel and illegal acts; and his accomplices, 
the beneficiaries, will have to leave the dry 
breast of the country at which they sucked 
for over thirty years. 

To these I answer: 

The stone suffers and does not reveal its 
pain, for it cannot do so, according to its 
nature. 

The plant suffers and silently dies in pain, 
protesting against it by its death. 

The animal suffers and rebels and defends 
itself. 

Man, a real man, rebels and attacks. 

Only the coward submits without protes- 
tation. 

And only the poor of mind adores the for- 
midable Moloch who martyrizes him. 

Let us be men, real men. 
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AS through the morning house I go, 

1 Uu ; : 
Three little sleepy voices dear 

Call “Mother darling!" soft and hw, 
Adore to their own hearts than my ear. 


Stirring within their nests like birds, 
They call me over and over again; 

As though the cadence of the words 
Phased them like some old sweet. refrain. 


Just “Mother darling! —that, эю more; 
Hearing my foot upon the stair: 

They call it softly Ver and oer. 
Oh, what is grief and what is care? 


THE CHILDREN 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN 


Three little bowers rooms still keep 
My Hearts Delights so safe and warm, 
Where angels watch their innocent sheep, 
Sate from the midnight and the storm. 


Oh, what ts night and what is cold ž 
And are the birds all flown away f 
Vy nest of singing birds 1 iM 
The shortest cod the олох day. 


ds through the house I came and gs. 
Three little slepy voices dear 

Call "Mother darling! soft and hw, 
More to their sien hearts than my сағ. 
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SFTERa few months of school 
M going—although it might have 
| been years and centuries for 
all he knew, time being to him 
a loose and fluid commodity— 
Bennie-boy arrived at one or 
S two wordless convictions of his 
own. For instance, though he put on the gar- 
ment without rebellion, 
he felt that his pale blue 
Russian suit, faced 
around with white bands 
and belted over his 
rather protuberant little 
stomach with a red 
leather belt, was not 
strictly au fait in the 
realm of public instruc- 
tion; not at recess any- 
how. Additionally, al- 
beit he gripped her 
chocolate-hued hand 
genially, he surmised 
that a colored lady, Lo- 
dora, awaiting him every 
afternoon at the school 
gate was an apparition 
of too exotic a richness 
for a plain American 
citizen like himself, and 
one which saturated the 
atmosphere with more 
mirth than dignity. Al- 
so, and this last con- 
viction boomed very loud 
indeed to his inner con- 
sciousness, he was aware 
that in the class-room in 
the morning he was not 


“At any rate, they have to mark Bennie 
boy's deportment * Excellent, ” his mother used 
to say when she viewed the monthly outrage of 
his report card, and her tone said plainly that 
his scholarship could have been marked the 
same had fair play been her son's fortunate 
portion. “ Тһе very idea of marking his lessons 
F! And in red ink, too!" she said once, appeal- 
ing to Bennie-boy's fa- 
ther across the tea- 
table, while Bennie-boy 
spooned himself placidly 
full of bread and milk. 
The report card was al- 
ways a matter so plainly 
out of his control that 
he used to wipe it quite 
from his mind the mo- 
ment he put it into his 
mother's hand. . 

* What do the F and 
the gore stand for?" 
asked his father, who 
never squandered emo- 
tion till he found out how 
much was necessary. 

“Only Fair, and the 
red ink means an unsat- 
isfactory percentage." 

“15 F as low as you 
can get, Benj?” asked 
the head of the house, 
looking at his son with 
an interest which, if truth 
be told, concerned itself 
not at all with education 
but entirely with that 
son’s conversational 
powers, still new enough 


at all the marvelous and admired scholar he to be alluring. Not so very far back and Ben- 


had been the night before at the home hearth. 


nie-boy’s social contribution to the tea-table 
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bad been to shriek “Ag gag!" and hurl saucers 
to the floor,—for Lodora to sweep up. 

Bennie-boy stopped shoveling bread and 
milk and looked amazed. Е as low as he could 
get indeed! | 

“No,” he said, in the assured tone of one 
who could do much worse when needed. 
“I could get P." 

“And what’s Р?” 

“Poor.” 

“ H’m.” 

After stowing away more spoonfuls, Bennie- 
boy said largely: 

“I could get V. Р.” 

“Vicious Poverty?” 

“No; Very Poor.” 

“Sounds bad.” 

“Is. If you get V. P. your seat is changed 
to the lowest seat in the room. And you cry 
hard. And your mother comes next day." 

“Then you get put down, I suppose.” 

* Where to?" asked Bennie-boy composedly. 
Being already in the lowest classin school, he had 
never heard of retrogression. That wasto come. 

His mother’s unresignation was not without 
excuse, for Bennie-boy did know his lessons. 
There she was right. His stumbling block, 
however, was not ignorance but caution. The 
more he knew about English, the smaller grew 
his reliance upon it. Bennie-boy had suffered 
so much at the hands of his mother tongue (be 
the bull pardoned!) that he had learned to be 
proudly reticent about her vagaries. 

Yet it had started in pleasantly enough. N-O 
was no,—which was rational and believable. 
N-O was no for several good days together, 
then one day, on a new page, N-O ran suddenly 
amuck and insisted upon being called number. 
After he had warily admitted this new depart- 
ure, Bennie-boy had his whole logical system 
shattered by being told that there was no truth 
whatever in his deduction that S-L-O, spelled 
both slow and slumber. Further along, things 
got worse. N-O was no; but T-O, instead of 
being foe was іо. All right then; T-O was fo. 
So be it. And so it was; but only for the 
length of Thursday morning. For on Thurs- 
day afternoon to succumbed to an attack of 
wanting to spell itself T-W-O. This absurdity 
granted, T'o on being given an inch immedi- 
ately took an ell, and on Friday morning stub- 
bornly insisted upon being spelled T-O-O. 
'Though made a little giddy by these changes, 
Bennie-boy met and downed each one as it 
came, and would have remained conqueror had 
not the maniac who compiled the reading 
chart thrown them all together in one mad sen- 
tence, thus: Give two to me, too. Bennie-boy 
never got them sorted out again for weeks. 
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Little things like this, happening day after 
day, robbed Bennie-boy of all the initiative he 
ever owned. His apparent stupidity was really 
excess of knowledge. Since S-I-X, spelled 6 on 
Monday, and LIX spelled 59 on Tuesday, 
Bennie-boy had the good sense to be dumb 
and uncommunicative on Wednesday when 
asked what F-I-X might be. For all he knew 
F-I-X might kick up its heels and desire to be 
called Areopigitica,—especially so if a little boy 
thought it might be “fix.” 

At home he was considered the Infant Mar- 
vel in arithmetic; but at school there was no 
lowest deep low enough to accommodate his 
sinking capacity on the mathematical sea. His 
fond mother could not understand his teacher's 
denseness; his teacher could not understand 
Benuie-boy's denseness nor his mother's fond- 
ness; Bennie-boy himself understood nothing 
whatever and saw no very good reason why he 
should. 

True, he knew a rhythmic little ditty about 
the interesting Tootums family. Like this, 

Tootums Wunner to, 
Tootums Toor for, 

Tootums threer sick, 
Tootums Forer ate, 

Tootums Fiver ten, 

Tootums Sixer twelve, 
Tootums Sevener for teen, 
Tootums Alter six teen, 
Tootums Niner a teen, 
Tootums Tenner twenty, 
Tootums Levener twenty, too, 
Tootums Twelver twenty for. 

Sung glibly in concert every morning in the 
class-room, this carol cleared the mind of cob- 
webs and limbered up the throat; but Bennie- 
boy never dreamed of applying it to elucidate 
certain horrors which got chalked up on the 
blackboard and had to be individually trans- 
ferred thence to slates and wrestled with- 
things like this,— 

2x2=? 

Perfectly conscious that his scholarship was 
anything but what it should be, quite under- 
valuing the jet black array of Ex’s in his 
deportment column, Bennie-boy was mildly 
astonished one day at being ushered into a new 
class-room and told that he was promoted. He 
felt under warm personal obligations to his 
former teacher for the honor, he not being old 
enough yet to know that a teacher Jas to pro- 
mote the bulk of her class for her own reputa- 
tion's sake, if for nothing else, when the time 
for it cycles around. 

After breaking into a perspiration of joy to 
find that his new desk had an ink-well in its 
corner,— there had been no ink in the infant 


""RAMMING THEM BACK INTO THEIR DESKS'' 


class,— and after stowing away his sparse be- 
longings of a slate, a sponge, a pencil and an 
oyster shell in its commodious insides, Bennie- 
boy bethought himself to glance shyly around 
under his drooping lashes to find out if Ally 
Snivel had been promoted, too. Yes, there she 
was, and she was housecleaning briskly, mak- 
ing herself fearfully at home in strange places, 
actually daring to get up and dump into the 
waste basket unpleasant remnants left in her 
desk by its former occupant.  Bennie-boy 
amazedly admired. If he had found a whole 
dead body in his desk, he would not have ven- 
tured to raise his hand about it for weeks. Ally 
Snivel was made of different stuff and always 
had been. From the very first her air of 
assured competency, for which there were 
absolutely no spiritual grounds, had charmed 
Bennie-boy's shy heart, loosening his even 
shyer tongue so that he had asked her one 
rainy day in the basement to bestow upon him 
the boon of her dear name. 

“Ally Snivel,” had been the chirp which 
came out of her, as she hopped sideways away. 

But now an astounding thing was happening, 
for Ally Snivel, pounced upon by the fresh new 
teacher and made to go to the board and write 
her name, was chalking herself down thus: 


Elsie Lavelle. 

Whether she had adopted this stylishness to 
fit the glories of the promoted estate, just as 
a Chinaman enters heaven with a brand new 
cognomen, or whether Bennie-boy had mis- 
understood her at the first, was long a question 
with him. “Ally Snivel" had fitted her so 
prettily for months in his mind, that “Elsie 
Lavelle” worried him with its cold aloofness 
from her personality. Hers was a warm per- 
sonality, too, with action for its watchword— 
action whether right or wrong (and it generally 
turned out to be wrong), and though she was 
fully a year younger than the class average, 
she was always bestowing ardent maternal 
service on the girls and boys nearest to her seat, 
especially the boys, prying them into the aisle 
when the time came for them to recite, ram- 
ming them back into their desks when that 
recitation was finished, helping them garb 
themselves for the street, fishing up under their 
overcoats to haul down their sailor collars, 
stuffing their “shields” into their blouses, and 
all with total disregard to the very patent fact 
that her ministrations were looked upon but 
tolerantly both by the ministered unto and the 
teacher thereof. Bennie-boy could not help 
but feel interested in her for the reason that. 
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from the very first day when she had quasi- 
introduced herself by pounding his cap kindly 
on top of his head, their mutual red-inkiness of 
scholarship had had the result of keeping them 
seated close together so that he was always 
more or less in the breeze of her achievements. 
And busy was no name for her. Her one idea 
was accomplishment, quite unhampered by 
the requirements of correctness, for when, as a 
means of learning the word, she was set to 
writing—say '"sing"—twenty-five times, she 
would fill both sides of her slate with “snig” in 
less than no time and seem perfectly satisfied. 

But Веппіс-роу soon had precious little 
leisure in which to watch Elsie Lavelle, for 
before he knew it he was at the blackboard, 
too, writing down his name, while a busy, 
frowning but not otherwise unpleasant teacher 
was copying those names into her register. 
Bennie-boy's name spread considerably into 
space, but was on the whole easy to spell, for 
he had fastened it into his memory by a pic- 
turesque system of mnemonics: he always 
imagined he was going riding in an already 
crowded auto, and the kindly chauffeur was 
saying, "Ben, jam in. Step, hen for man." 
This, when jumbled together promiscuously, 
came out all right,— 

Benjamin Stephen Forman. 

The name written, other things began to 
happen, and they showed by their rapidity and 
general explosiveness that being promoted was 
more than growing off of a chart into a real 
reading book, and from pencils into ink; that 
it was a translation from the paradise of “Try, 
baby, dear." to the purgatory of “Get at it, 
young man!? Now, in the other room, when 
one was asked to spell a word, one cocked one's 
head engagingly on one side, adopted a sweet 
treble of a voice, and played croquet with 
the letters till one went, mostly by chance, 
through the right wicket; then everybody in 
the room held a social jubilee. But here, the 
words hurtled through the air like cannon-balls, 
and if one couldn't dodge them, one went down 
flat. It soon dawned upon Bennie-boy, who 
was generously swift to see another's merit, 
that the room held one brilliant meteor of 
brightness in the person of a big, rawboned boy 
whose hair frayed from his head, whose teeth 
frayed from his mouth, whose elbows frayed 
from his coat sleeves, whose knees frayed 
through his trousers, whose bare toes even 
frayed through his shoe-caps. But he knew 
everything, and even though it transpired later 
that he had been too dull to be promoted with 
his former mates and was going over the grade 
for the second time, this in no wise damaged 
his fame for “smartness.” Тһе prodigy's 
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name was Alfred Dont. That is what he was 
called, anyway. When he arrived in the boys' 
yard in the morning, the chorus was sure to go 
up, “Alfred Dont!" When he sidled near 
little girls on the street at going-home time, 
they shrieked “Alfred Dont!" And the 
teacher, who surely should know him well 
after having had a year of him, always ad- 
dressed him that way, “Alfred Dont!" Ben- 
nie-boy never heard him hailed differently. 
And Alfred was not only “smart” but “bad.” 

At recess, he came up to Bennie-boy and 
bestowed a long and loveless look upon his 
chubby countenance. 

* What a piece of cheese!" said Alfred Dont. 
Bennie-boy blinked; not at the criticism but 
because Alfred Dont had prefaced it with the 
name of a place so warm that it could never 
be mentioned without giving offense,—except 
in church. 

His face disposed of, Bennie-boy had his 
garments next appralsed. His blue Russian 
coat, tipping up as usual over his round little 
stomach, like the tunic of a fat policeman, was 
prodded by Alfred's warty, nail-chewed finger. 

* Mercy, Percy, how short your skirt is!" 
chanted Alfred Dont. Then he swaggered 
away, leaving food for thought behind him. 

All things considered, the first day in the 
advanced class had been stressful enough on 
the mind for Bennie-boy to be extremely 
pleased at the home-suggesting sight of Lodora, 
who fatly and shinily awaited him at the school 
gate as usual. He slipped his hand gladly into 
hers. The big soft blackness of her comforted 
him like a slab of warm gingerbread. 

* Lodora, I’m promoted.” 

* Laws-ee, Honey, whar all does yo’ feel it 
at?" anxiously inquired Lodora, her unctuous 
voice promising help were help to be had. 

Bennie-boy explained that the symptoms 
were of honor, not disease. So Lodora was 
doubly pleased. 

** Yo! sutt’nly am smart fo’ yo’ size, Master 
Bennie-boy. Suttnly am." For the first time 
in his life Bennie-boy noticed that “boy” was 
more or less superfluous as an annex to his 
name. He became thoughtful over it. 

* Honey, yo’ like Lodory’s raisin cookies? 

“Yes.” Не threw thought away and bright- 
ened up. 

“Then I mek yo’ some to-mo’ow, fo’ bein’ 
p’omoted. Yas, sir.” 

To-morrow always being a distant day of 
uncertain climatic conditions, Bennie-boy 
thriftily refused to get enthusiastic. Arrived 
at home, he hunted for his mother to tell her 
the news and found her in the parlor with a 
lady who had a bundle. 


“Tm promo- 
ted.” 

His mother 
flew at him with 
a little cry of joy 
and kissed him. 
** You lovely dar- 
ling Bennie- 
boy!” she said. 
Again he felt the 
twinge of dislike 
to “boy”; but 
he had no time 
to mention the 
fact, for he was 
being drawn to- 
ward the lady 
to examine her 
bundle, which 
unwrapped itself 
into a baby. 

Bennie-boy 
looked carefully 
into its expres- 
sionless features 
and then remem- 
bered that he 
held the coun- 
tersign. So he 
gave it. 

* What a piece 
of cheese,” he 
said. Nor did he 
omit the warm 
place. 

He was fright- 
ened at his moth- 
er’s eyes, which 
held not reproof but real anguish and suffering, 
and he was shaken emotionally by the earnest 
talk she gave him. The talk was resumed after 
the lady went, and the reading that night was 
a double dose of George Washington and other 
historic persons of truthful habits and expunged 
vocabularies. A few cherubim and seraphim 
of commerce were slid in, too; people who rode 
five miles in a blizzard to restore to an old man 
the copper cent they had inadvertently over- 
charged him. The wind-up was George again. 

But next day in the new class, Bennie-boy 
was forced to admit to himself that, however 
necessary truth might be to persons who wished 
to get into history, it could be successfully 
dropped by those whose more modest aim was 
to receive praise right now. The foolish truth- 
tellers got kept in after school, but Alfred Dont 
lied himself out on time. 

“But you did whisper,” Bennie-boy re- 
minded him at the gate. 


``*`МЕКСҮ, PERCY, HOW SHORT YOUR SKIRT IS!’ CHANTED 
ALFRED DONT’? 


“Aw, shut up.” 

Bennie-boy immediately shut. 
around for Lodora. 

“I wouldn't run with no coon,” accused 
Alfred. 

* Wouldn't you?" anxiously. 

“Naw! There she comes now. Tell her 
she's a nigger and to chase herself and that 
you'll go home with white folks or stay where 
you are. You tell her.” 

Lodora heaved alongside, one vast, toothful 
smile. “Ah kep’ ma promise, Honey, ’bout 
dem cookies!” 

*Lodora," said Bennie-boy. “You аге a 
nigger. Chase yourself. I'll go home with 
white folks or stay where I am." 

One by one Lodora's cheerful teeth got 
covered over, ray by ray the sunniness faded 
from her eyes. The hurt deepened in her face, 
sullenly. Then she made one remark. It was 
as proud as a queen's: 


He looked 
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“Tse al’ays bin er nigger, Master Bennie.” 
She turned resolutely around and trudged 
home, alone. 

“She’s gone,” whispered Bennie-boy, his 
eyes wet. 

“Good riddance,” pronounced Alfred, 
whistling. A cart passing, he darted to it, 
curled himself around its rear pole and was 
triumphantly driven away. 

Deprived of his old friend and deserted by 
the new, Bennie-boy adventurously trod the 
streets by himself. The strange situation had 
its charm, a charm of manly importance. He 
ceased altogether to regret what he felt to be 
true,—that his loyal old comrade, black and 
devoted, had come for him for the last time. 

As the days wore on, Bennie-boy’s record of 
deportment shaded from Excellent to mere 
Good. His mother felt that the new teacher 
lacked discernment in all things. Bennie-boy 
was worried; not about the deportment,—oh, 
dear no!—but about his Russian suits, which 
he more and more abhorred. 

“Rip ’em,” advised Alfred Dont. 

“Rip them?” stammered Bennie-boy, thrill- 
ing at he knew not what—exactly. 

“Sure.” Alfred Dont produced a nail from 
his ket. “Ketch hold." Bennie-boy 
“ketched.” “Jab it inter yer petticut." 
Bennie-boy jabbed. “Now yank.” Bennie- 
boy yanked. The resulting gash was appalling. 

“Do you think you'll wear //tat some more?” 
asked Alfred, in coldly victorious tones. 

“No,” said Bennie-boy, his heart pounding 
his sides. And, truly, in due time he was 
bought the desire of his life,——knickerbockers 
und a blouse. 

Моге days wore on and Bennie-boy's de- 
po:tment slipped from Good to Fair, a Fair 
which blushed red-inkily. Next, the Fair 
slumped to Poor. Things finally struck bot- 
tom—V. P. 

By this time even the teacher was puzzled, 
for Bennie-boy’s atrocious misdemeanors left 
no corresponding defacement upon his person, 
—his mouth stayed kissable and innocent, and 
nothing under heaven could be less brazen 
than his shy eyes. Anxiety often hung over 
him, guilt never. She began to think she had 
better invite him to stay after schocl some 
afternoon, as a friend not a criminal, and then 
get him to be confidential about his obsessions. 
But she put it off. The bewildering Threetums 
family, the promoted successors to the Too- 
tumses, were giving her and her class all they 
could bother over at the time. And something 
frightful was likely to happen at any moment 
—a visit from the newly elected lady Schocl 
Inspector. Now, a gentleman School Inspector 
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was bad enough, goodness knows. He was paid 
to find trouble and his duty of course was to 
look for it. But if the teacher he inspected was 
sufficiently pretty, and sufficiently flattering, 
and sufficiently appealing, he was generally 
satisfied that her methods were what they 
should be and that her class was being properly 
instructed. Therefore his report was not 
greatly to be feared. But a-lady Inspector, 
having been a teacher once herself, knew not 
only what to. look for, but how to find it. The 
day of her appearance was to be feared, and 
what was more to the purpose, it had to be 
thoroughly prepared for. She believed—so the 
word was passed around—in the humanizing 
effects of gentleness and beauty, consequently 
all the teachers who were under shuddering 
apprehension of her visitation were cultivating 
dulcet tones and were keeping banks of plants 
on the window ledges, and were adopting ten- 
derly inspiring class mottoes, such as, 


LEARNING HAS LOCKED DOORS BUT 
LOVE IS THE KEY WHICH FITS 
THEM ALL 


Nobody believed such nonsense for a mo- 
ment. Only it looked very well framed and 
hung high. 

Bennie-boy’s teacher fought valiantly to 
hammer the Threctums family home in the 
memory of her charges. They would be “іп- 
spected” as to their proficiency. She fought, 
too, to have scraps of paper, even infinitesimal 
scraps, picked up from the aisles, for neatness 
was on the inspection list also; she fought 
against smudges on the copy-books, against 
ink-stains on the desks. The very air palpi- 
tated with conflict. Bennie-boy, with his sleek 
head, his manicured hands, his freshly creased 
knickerbockers, his immaculate blouse, his 
heavenly blue tie, his timorous fringe of lashes, 
his trustful eyes, his talcum-powdered fragrant 
neck, his studious solemnity, crept subtly back 
into her good graces. 

One day Alfred Dont appeared in the school 
yard hugging under one shabby arm a white 
envelope of giant proportions. He enhanced 
his sudden popularity among the boys by re- 
fusing to let any one see what was in it. They 
buzzed around him like bees over clover, im- 
ploring a peep, but he fought them all away. 
To Bennie-boy alone was he gracious. He 
took out of the envelope a placard obtained 
from one of his outside friends, a friend evi- 
dently in the business whirl. This placard 
had a printed sentence and a printed frame 
and a bright red cord to hang it by. It had 
a chaste, not to say sacred appearance. So far 
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as color and outline were concerned, it was fit 
to dangle decorously from a lectern. 

“You hang it on her desk,” ordered Alfred. 
* Her" was always the teacher, of course. 

Obedient but dubious, Bennie-boy toil- 
somely spelled it to himself and eventually read 
it. Then his dubiety died. The motto seemed 
crisp and neatly appropriate. He hung it just 
where he was told. Since it faced the class, the 
teacher did not see it. Bennie-boy's coy trip 
to her desk went unchallenged, so many others 
were clustered there, too, bestowing favors of 
fruit and flowers. 

During the whirr of the morning's work, the 
entire class gradually absorbed, and approved 
of, their new motto. Here a word, and there 
a word, they pieced it together in time, and the 
ringing that it made in their mind's ear was of 
harmony and truth. If doubt came to any one 
at all, that one was Elsie Lavelle. She drank 
in the first line during 
a lull in the spelling 
encounter. Its im- 
port was tentative 
and consequently un- 
alarming. It said, 


IF YOU WANT TO 
FIND OUT 


Nextcame a horrid 
conflit with the 
Threetums. Elsie 
Lavelle let the rest of 
the motto go for a 
while. She had her 
hands sufficiently full 
without it. Bentover 
her slate, she did 
sums for her life; did 
them inside out, hind- 
side foremost, upside 
down, every way but 
theright way, making 
up in musce what 
she lacked in pure 
reason and digging 
her pencil down into 
the very fabric of her 
slate so that no after 
deluge of water would 
ever succeed in oblit- 
erating it. Her pencil 
was an engraver's 
tool. She might as 
well have used a file. 
This arduous manual 
labor over, she took a 
breathing spell. and 


““*EODORA.... 
GO HOME WITH WHITE FOLKS OR STAY WHERE І АМ.''' 


YOU ARE A NIGGER. CHASE YOURSELF. 1' 
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deciphered the second line of the motto. 
The self-possessed blankness of her face un- 
derwent no palpable change, yet somehow 
it was evident thata moral indigestion had 
touched her with its blight. But sentence- 
making was soon the order of the hour and 
claimed her interest. In the realms of sheer 
invention she did not do so badly. She liked 
sentence-making and it in turn was kind to her. 
That over, she plucked for her mind’s adorn- 
ment the finishing line of the class motto. The 
effect it had upon her was to cause her to turn 
the bright beads of her eyes upon Bennie-boy 
in one boring look, quite as if she felt that the 
time of his remaining in one unmangled piece 
was limited. 

Right here is where the lady School In- 
spector arrived. 

No need for the teacher to form with her lips, 
as she did, the soundless warning, “School 
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Inspector,” the children knew it instinctively 
and they sat rigidly back in their seats with 
hands clasped chubbily and resting on their 
desk lids,—models of propriety. No part of 
them seemed alive but their eyes which avidly 
ate up the School Inspector. She was а serious 
lady with a physiological smile, a mere matter 
of gums and teeth, and her raiment was good. 
Plainly, she had on her Sunday dress rather 
than her week-day one; yet her motives im- 
pressed a person as being sinister and week- 
dayish in the extreme. Rare and radiant visitor 
though she was, a veritable comet in the edu- 
cational skies, yet there was a sting in the tail of 
that comet somewhere. 

“Good morning, children,” flashed from the 
comet, rather searingly. 

The fifty children jumped to their hundred 
feet,—or ninety-nine feet rather, for Alfred 
used only one leg at a time as a rule,—and sang 
in melodious chorus, 

“Good morning, Miss Simms!” They had 
been drilled in it for weeks. Then they sub- 
sided back to their seats, hoping that the comet 
had gotten through. 

Which was a mistake, for she flashed on,— 

“It is a lovely morning, is it not ?’’—physi- 
ological smile. 

The children squirmed uncomfortably and 
cast harried, furtive looks at their teacher. She 
had never told them the answer to that. They 
refused to try at it and kept silent. 

Here the teacher cajoled the Inspector pret- 
Шу up to the platform and gave her a scat,— 
out of harm’s way. Then she put her charges 
through all their best paces. She hurled Three- 
tum questions only at those who were on inti- 
mate visiting terms with the Threetums family. 
She wound up Elsie Lavelle by giving her two 
big picturesque words to juggle into sentences. 
She incited Alfred Dont to spell himself entirely 
empty. She had Bennie-boy sweetly dispos- 
sess himself of a few seemly facts regarding 
George Washington. She gleaned from the 
others carefully allotted replies. In that par- 
ticular room so many of lcarning's doors had 
evidently been unlocked that the School In- 
spector began to wonder if Love could have 
stood the strain, all by itself. She fidgeted 
restlessly in her seat; and when the prodigies 
were set (with an impromptu brightness of 
tone) to writing specimens of penmanship over 
which they had practised thoroughly not an 
hour before, she arose from her grandstand 
and walked around the arena, asking indi- 
vidual questions of writhing little boys and 
girls whose mental faculties, when approached 
from the rear instead of the front, seemed en- 
tirely paralyzed. Morc and more did it begin 
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to look as if in that room Love took an occa- 
sional day off. 

Here she caught sight of the motto. Then 
she undid a snappy little bag at her belt, ab- 
stracted some good glasses, put them on and 
read the motto a second time. 


IF YOU WANT TO FIND OUT 
WHO IS BOSS IN THIS SHOP, 
START SOMETHING 


The unhealthy, cold-storage quality which 
stole through the atmosphere checked every- 
body’s circulation. The teacher looked around 
as if to discover what window was letting in 
too much draught. 

“You cannet possibly call that a refining 
sentiment, either in manner or matter,” icily 
said the inspector. 

Quite ignorant as to whether “that” was 
diphtheria germs, or rattlesnakes, or both, the 
teacher hurried into an aisle to investigate. 

“Why, who could have—who could have—” 
was all she was able to stammer. 

Elsie Lavelle’s face grew more peaceful and 
blank than ever. Her pink dot of a mouth was 
as placidly shut up as a rosebud. 

“Go on with your writing, children,” said 
the teacher faintly, then she piloted the School 
Inspector into the corridor, and finished mat- 
ters in privacy. The class wrote on; the dis- 
turbance was quite over their heads. ` 

Finally the teacher came in, unaccom- 
panied. The white placard dangled from her 
hand like a warning from the board of health. 

She tapped a bell for attention. 

“Who hung this on my desk?” 

Her cheeks were red. Perhaps she was 
pleased.  Bennie-boy chivalrously felt that 
Alfred Dont should have the credit. He flick- 
ered a look toward him. Alfred Dont was 
listening to angel vioces,—apparently. 

* Who dared to do it?” went on the teacher, 
her tones shaking. The class shivered. 

White to the lips, Bennie-boy stood up. 
“I did.” 

Plainly the time had come for him to be 
blown to atoms. Elsie Lavelle knew next to 
nothing about such combinations of two and 
two as made four; but when it came to twenty- 
two she was an adept. 

She made one of her flouncy jounces into the 
aisle, and spoke with entire authority, unham- 
pered by knowledge, merely guessing. 

“Alfred Clark told him to.” She sat down, 
—done,—dispassionate. 

The strangeness of “Clark” flew past Ben- 
nie-boy, so great was his relief. That relief 
was short. 
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“T never,” said Alfred, convincingly and 
with brave dignity. 

Bennie-boy wisely gave up: any boy (except 
George Washington) who walked with truth 
was liable to be tripped and thrown; as soon 
as any boy (except George Washington) con- 
sorted with lies, he was safe. Alfred Dont had 
cleared himself. The guilt was wholly Bennie- 
boy’s. He hung his head. 

“Stay after school,” was all the teacher 
trusted herself to say. 

Always tedious enough, the day dragged 
ominously with doom for its goal, but eventu- 
ally dismissal time came, and the innocent 
went blithely away, Alfred the blithest of 
them all, leaving Bennie-boy a stranded atom, 
high and dry, upon a barren reef of empty 
desks. Away off, head bent down over re- 
port cards, sat the teacher. The silence 
fairly boxed a person’s ears. Hours apparently 
went by. 

“Well?” she demanded at length. 

Bennie-boy felt the need of company. An 
executioner's company was better than none, 
so he slipped from his desk and came to 
the platform. More, he mounted it. More, 
he leaned one elbow on the executioner's 
knee and looked into her face, which oddly 
softened. 

“He told me to. So I did," explained 
Bennie-boy. 

A flash of insight revealed to her something 
of his long martyrdom, and her exasperation 
at conditions vented itself upon the victim, 
quite as usual. 

“So you have to do what you are fold to do! 
—is that it?" 

6€ Yes." 

She proceeded to stretch her argument so as 
to make him see its absurdity. Slie waved her 
hand to the open window, far below which was 
heard the tread of passers-by on its solid con- 
crete. “If I told you to jump out of that win- 
dow, jump out of that window, would you 
do it?". 

He saw himself swept into a shovel by a tidy 
policeman, just as Lodora used to sweep up 
his saucers, and he grew sick and faint. Yet,— 

“Га try,” he promised faithfully. 

“I believe you would,” she said, putting her 
startled arms around him. A terror of her own 
authority knocked the teacher all out of her 

‘and she kissed him. “Bennie,” she ordered, 
“when Alfred, or any other child, wants you to 


do wrong, say No! The only person who can 
make you be bad is yourself. Or good." 

She set down something on his report card 
and sent him home with it. ; 

At the first street corner he encountered 
Alfred Dont, who had been watching around to 
see in what shape he would come out. Bennie- 
boy’s revived heart wilted again. Was more 
trouble ahead? It was. 

“You play hooky to-morrow,” commanded 
Alfred, he himself intending to, feeling the 
need of being elsewhere when the morrow 
came. “We’ll hike off to the wharf and have 
fun, good and plenty. You play hooky.” 

Bennie-boy mentally said good-by'to the 
comfortable past years during which he had 
been told to come, go, lie down, wake up, 
sneeze, cough, swallow, turn around, and dur- 
ing which he had unquestioningly come, gone, 
lain down, waked up, sneezed, coughed, swal- 
lowed and turned around as bidden, sure that 
the outcome would be safe. “No,” came very 
hard. But he tried it. He had been told to. 

“No,” said Bennie-boy. 

Alfred Dont looked incredulous. “Are you 
a Fraid Cat? A Cowardly Custard?” he asked. 

Bennie-boy was interested to find that there 
were names for his condition. “Yes,” he said 
frankly. : ` ; 

“And you won’t go? When I tell you?” 
amazed. 

“No,” said Bennie-boy. 

Alfred backed thoughtfully up the street. 

Bennie-boy went home and delivered his 
report card with a gloomy countenance which 
fore-announced to his mother that in deport- 
ment he had received double V double P. 

“But you have gone to Excellent again!” 
she cried after a look. 

“ Yes." 

“Oh, Im so glad! Aren't you glad, Bennie- 
boy?” 

“Yes,” he said, shortly. For his life he could 
not have told her what troubled him, for he did 
not know himself. He was stunned with the 
clang of a garden gate which had swung to 
leaving him out upon the free high road for- 
ever. He had always wanted to be free, true— 
but—but here his teacher’s last words knelled 
in his ears,—‘‘Or good." What availed it to 
have gotten rid of the chains of Obedience? 
At every step of the high road were there not 
forks where one must stop and choose? This 
was chains indeed! 
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mius ELL—it was a famous victory 
i —but what of it? Famous 
victories have been achieved 
in war and in politics, which 
is a kind of denatured war, 
ever since the dawn of time. 
Biff! Bing! Wow! Yow! Swish! 
Swat! Whirr and Gurgle! Then it is all over 
and weare ready for another famous victory— 
but to what end? Perhaps this recent rise of 
the American people, the “sound and fury” 
of the late campaign, the resonant smack, the 
significant thud, and the long-drawn trium- 
phant whoop of the victor—perhaps all this is 
mere animal spirits, and perhaps one crowd 
has the offices, the other crowd the experi- 
ence, and the public has the worst of it. It 
has been thus upon other notable occasions, 
in war and politics, before now. It clouds up 
often in politics but it rarely rains. People 
become cynical, the millennium blinks sardon- 
ically like heat lightning on the distant hori- 
zon for an instant and then itis dark. Where- 
upon the ways of darkness resume. 

But there are those in this vain world who 
believe that we are entering a great historic 
era. They believe that America is joining the 
world movement toward equal opportunity 
for all men in our modern civilization. A 
curious thing is this struggle for equal oppor- 
tunity. It is the core of every great reform 
the world has known. In civilizations based 
upon war the soldiers took the good things 
for themselves—the easy jobs, the powerful 
places, the social distinctions—the special 
privileges. In a social order based upon 
religion the priests took the fat and left the 
lean for the parishioners. “In days of old 
when knights were bold and barons held 
their sway” the picking all went to the 
rulers. One after another of these holders of 
special privileges was dethroned, and im- 
mediately the strong men of the world organ- 
ized along different lines, and in a century or 
so the reformer came along, cocked his eye at 
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the situation and began breaking down the 
old order and setting up the new. We can't 
change human nature; strong men will get the 
best of weak men. But we can and, thank 
Heaven, we do come along every few hundred 
years and take the soldier, the priest, or the 
politician by the scruff of the neck and lift 
him gently but firmly from his high seat at 
the apex of the human pyramid, and iron out 
the pyramid into a plane. Just now the world 
seems to be ready to show the capitalist his 
place. For the moment he is as sure of the 


divine right of capital as the Bourbons were 
'of the divine right of kings, or as the priests 


of the middle ages were of their apostolic suc- 
cession or as the soldiers of Rome were of the 
right of conquest. And yet the world's re- 
forms have destroyed no armies, abolished no 
religion, nor invited anarchy; the world's re- 
forms have merely put certain entirely neces- 
sary functions of society in their proper rela- 
tion to society. And when once they have 
been put into their proper places they have 
stayed put. But strong men have sought out 
new ways to oppress their fellows—though 
each new oppression was a little less galling 
than the last. For we have been edging 
along. We have gained something every time 
we have risen. That isa grand song—the one 
with the refrain “Every little bit added to 
what you got makes just a little bit more.” 
It should be the battle-cry of the world's in- 
surgents. For while there has been much 
running up and down the earth, getting out 
the vote and saving the country to little pur- 
pose, still in the long run the surest fact in 
history is progress. Life is easier for the 
average man than ever it was before. There 
is less difference between the man at the top 
and the man at the bottom, and the going is 
easier toward the top. There are lifts and 
moving stairways and free schools, and hand- 
rails, and blazed trails and modern plumbing 
and a thousand first aids to the wounded in 
the struggle for the top that the ancient world 
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or the medieval world or the feudal world 
never knew. 

So until the contrary is proved, let us as- 
sume that the bang, whack, smash and clatter 
of our late contest in American politics was 
the din of a little skirmish before one of the 
world's big battles. In every uprising there 
are the insurgents, who gain strength and 
become rebels, before they become patriots. 
So the word insurgent—used to describe the 
scouts of the coming army—is fitting and 
proper. Therefore it is fitting and proper to 
ask what is the insurgence of insurgency? 
Bandying words and epigrams will not an- 
swer the question. It is as cheap to say that 
an insurgent is a progressive Republican who 
is exceeding the speed limit, as it is to retort 
that a progressive Republican is a standpatter 
who is running for office. Insurgency is a 
fundamental movement in American politics. 
It is working in the Republican party be- 
cause that happens for the moment to be the 
dominant party. But it will appear in the 
Democratic party if that party gains any 
considerable strength. The movement has 
two objects—political and economic; first to 
get the gun, and second to hit something with 
it. The political movement looks toward the 
overthrow of the boss system. It has three 
definite stages. First, the mild stage, a cor- 
rupt practices act and a secret ballot, and a 
blind overthrowing of the boss of the mo- 
ment for another boss; second, the active 
stage—the demand for a direct primary which 
unites all the bosses of all the factions and 
both the parties, against the people; third, the 
constructive stage manifest by a demand for 
direct legislation and the recall. During the 
early years of the passing decade practically 
every American state passed through the first 
stage of the political manifestation of insur- 
gency. Faction warred with faction, party 
with party to no good end. The people grew 
tired. Then into thirty-two of the American 
states came the direct primary with varying 
degrees of efficiency. With the primary came 
the contest of the bosses of all factions and 
parties with the people. In nearly every case 
the people have won. А new breed of plain- 
speaking political leaders has appeared, who 
know that their mastersare not the great pub- 
lic service corporations, but the people. The 
third stage of the political phase of insurgency 
is found in the demand for the right of direct 
legislation—the initiative and referendum, 
and the demand for the right to recall re- 
calcitrant public officials. The principle of 
direct legislation is recognized either by the 
constitution or by the laws of nine Amer- 


ican states. These states are Maine, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Arkansas, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Nevada, Oregon, and Montana, 
where the initiative and referendum has been 
formally adopted by the peopie as a part 
of their constitution. Texas is in a class by 
itself and has a law which gives the people 
inthe primaries the right to vote upon issues 
to be proclaimed in the party platform. More- 
over, the initiative and referendum, without 
compromise, was pledged to the people by 
the platform of every party this year in 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Illinois, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, Kansas and Massa- 
chusetts. It has been promised to the people 
of Arizona by the dominant party in the 
recent election, and by one of the two great 
parties this year in Idaho, Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, Utah, Minnesota, Iowa, and Ohio, 
where it is a vital issue, having passed both 
houses of a recent state legislature and died 
in conference. In all the Northern states 
west of the Alleghanies the only states in 
which direct legislation is not an important 
feature in current politics as a platform 
pledge of at least one of the two great 
parties are Indiana and West Virginia. 
More than all this, in our cities over fifteen 
millions of Americans are living under char- 
ters giving them the right of referendum, 
more than ten million have the right to ini- 
tiate legislation, and more than two million 
have the right to recall unfaithful public offi- 
cials. And the demand for the recall as a 
state-wide proposition is in the platform 
pledges of dominant parties in five American 
states. This political phase of the insurgent 
movement of course means revolution—so 
far as our state and city governments are con- 
cerned. It means the direct control of politics 
by the people without the intervention of 
bosses, who were financed by aggregations of 
capital seeking special privileges in govern- 
ment. The people are reaching definitely and 
with instinctive prescience for the gun. And 
that brings us to what they are aiming at— 
the second phase of the insurgent movement 
—the regulation and control of capital. 

The mind of the American people may be 
fairly well defined by reading its party plat- 
forms. This year there was little difference 
between the state platforms of thetwoparties. 
There was one general agreement. It was 
upon the regulation of public service corpo- 
rations. The railroad commission as a state 
institution has come into universal acceptance. 
This year a considerable majority of the 
state party platforms of both parties pledged 
the representatives in the state legislatures to 
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tion companies, heating companies and prac- 
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Group IV—State where the measure 


tically all municipal traders. This narrows 
the activity of capital in an important degree. 
For in most of these state platforms specific 
declaration is made for regulation of this cap- 
ital invested in public service corporations in 
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Arkansas, South Dakota, Montana, Nevada, Oregon 


Kansas, Nebraska, California, North Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts 
the great parties: Wyoming, Arizona, Iowa, Minnesota, Utah, Washington, Idaho, Ohio 


exists in modified form: Texas 


the matter of stock and bond issues in some 
relation to the physical valuation of the prop- 
erties under consideration. That the pro- 
moter’s profit must be cut down seems to be 
a definite conviction of the people as indi- 


cated by their party platforms. Another 
definite conviction registered in party conven- 
tions is that the mineral lands of the United 
States—including coal and oil—shall be held 
for the people and operated under lease. 
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i 
Probably there is a division of opinion about 
the National control of water power, but the 
drift is all toward National control of water- 
power sites. This obviously looks toward 
an important restriction of capital. 

A third point of agreement in the plat- 
forms of the two great National parties is 
found in dissatisfaction with the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law. This dissatisfaction is in- 
dicated in five ways: First, the elaborate argu- 
ment for it, apology for it and explanation of 
it, found in the conservative Republican plat- 
forms; second, the constrained and palpable 
ignoring of the law as found in certain other 
Republican platforms; third, the frank dec- 
laration that it is not a fulfillment of the 
party’s pledge of 1908 made in certain other 
Republican platforms; fourth, the equivocal 
indorsement of the law followed hastily by 
a declaration that it must immediately be 
amended one schedule at a time, upon in- 
formation furnished by a tariff commission, 
in the tariff plank of a number of Republican 
state conventions, and finally the uproarious 
denunciation of the law found in all Demo- 
cratic platforms. On the tariff it is evident 
that the people of this country, without much 
regard to party or faction, are agreed that a 
political revision of the tariff, like the revision 
witnessed last year, is a shame and a scandal. 
The demand for a tariff board is so universal 
in the platforms of the people that it may be 
assumed that capital, which has bought spe- 
cial privileges in tariff concessions of Congress 
for nearly one hundred years, is to have that 
avenue of activity closed, and that the tariff 
will be imposed hereafter following a reason- 
ably scientific examination of the need for any 
particular schedule, and not revised by cam- 
paign contributions. 

Another important hamper of capital de- 
manded by the new movement in American 
politics may be seen in the almost universal 
demand made in all the platforms of the 
Western states for an employers’ liability law 
and for some kind of a workingman’s com- 
pensation law. The American people are 
coming to the belief that accidents to work- 
men should not be charged to labor but to 
capital, just as the wear and tear of machin- 
ery in any trade is charged not to the men 
who operate the machines but to the capital 
operating the trade. 

Here, then, are four doors closing upon 
operations of capital in three large fields of 
enterprise: in public service corporations, in 
mining development, in industrial operations 
and in manufacturing under a bonus through 
unnecessary tariff rates. The platforms of 
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all the parties, and the platforms of winning 
parties in each of the states at the recent 
election, agree with almost unheard-of una- 
nimity that capital, operating in public 
service corporations, in mining, in industrial 
concerns and in subsidized manufacturing, 
must be restricted and controlled, and thereby 
acknowledge its partnership with the people. 
This, then, may well be called the insurgence 
of insurgency: First, to bring the government 
directly to the people; second, thereby to 
give capital—the commonwealth of all the 
people—a wider public use; to make it serve 
the public, primarily because our institutions 
and our civilization made the accumulation 
of capital possible, and to serve its owners 
incidentally, because their ownership was 
more largely an accident than was the accu- 
mulation of capital under our system. For 
that was inevitable. 

The primary system of nominations has 
done all that its advocates claimed it would 
do. It has broken the chain binding business 
to politics. And it has done more. It has 
released public sentiment, and with the re- 
lease of sentiment, with the possibility of a 
real expression of public sentiment, has come 
a definite growth of public sentiment. And 
how strong and unanimous it was as it came 
rolling up in the returns from the primary 
elections and in the returns of the general 
election! Never before have we been so 
nearly one people, with one dominant polit- 
ical ideal as we have shown ourselves this 
summer and autumn. We have said, this is 
our country—we realize it now; we propose 
to run it; now that we have found the political 
gunpowder we propose to end the political 
feudalism under which we have been living; 
this is our country, for we are of one mind and 
that mind is finding a voice. And that voice 
is speaking for the average man. Never be- 
fore in all the world have any ninety millions 
of people held one idea, one abstract idea, so 
firmly in mind as the American people have 
held this idea: that capital, the product of the 
many, is to be operated fundamentally for the 
benefit of the many. This idea is essentially 
an altruistic idea. For it is not the poor who 
have spoken, nor the rich, but those who 
have small means which they are willing to 
put under the common rule. The masses 
who spoke at the primaries and at the elec- 
tions were well-to-do, honest men with sacri- 
fice, not greed, in their hearts. They are the 
insurgents. They—the common people, 
whom the great Insurgent loved—are begin- 
ning to understand and repeat His message 
of service through sacrifice. 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


HENRY WALLACE 


HAPPENED to be in Iowa 
last September shortly after 
the annual State Fair was 
held at Des Moines. A man 
whom I met gave me an ex- 
uberant account of the varied 
excellences of the exhibition, 
of which the people of Iowa are deservedly 
proud, and wound up with the remark: 

“And finally, every year we have on ex- 
hibition out there the most useful citizen of 
Iowa.” 

“Who is that?” I asked. 

“Uncle Henry Wallace,” he replied. 

Henry Wallace, indeed, has become not 
only one of the institutions of the annual 
State Fair, but one of the institutions of 
Iowa. Every day during the Fair—and he 
has followed the practice now for many years 
—he is to be found at the headquarters of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, the journal which he edits, 
and there he is visited by hundreds of 
farmers from every part of the state. They 
come to him as a sort of oracle for advice 
on everything from the best ways of feeding 
skim-milk calves to bringing up boys. 

No man to-day, perhaps, has attained a 
stronger hold upon the farmers of his state, or 
a better understanding of the deep problems 
of rural life, than Uncle Henry Wallace. Dean 
Liberty H. Bailey, of Cornell, said of him: 

*He knows the heart of the American 
farmer." 

Three years ago, quite unexpectedly to 
himself, President Roosevelt appointed him 
a member of the Country Life Commission, 
and last September, at St. Paul, his standing 
as an authority on agricultural conditions 
was further acknowledged by his election to 
the distinguished position of President of the 
National Conservation Association. In con- 
gratulating him upon this new honor the Des 
Moines Register and Leader calls him “а con- 
servationist who knows something of conserv- 
ing human resources as well as the resources 
of forest, stream and field.” 


No man can ever hope to speak “as one 
having authority" without the force of char- 
acter behind his words. “А good life is a 
main argument." Moreover, in a commu- 
nity such as Iowa, made up of hard-headed, 
intelligent, thoughtful farmers, one who is 
looked to for leadership must be gifted with a 
generous supply of sound common sense, 
spiced with humor and touched with idealism. 

Such a man of character, sense, humor and 
idealism is Henry Wallace. He has grown 
into the life of Iowa; he has been tested there 
through stormy experiences; and the people 
know him. A man now past 74 years of age, 
he enjoys robust health; few young men of 
half his age have a keener interest in life 
or a more progressive spirit than he. 

And yet thirty years ago Uncle Henry 
Wallace was a broken-down preacher of the 
United Presbyterian Church. He was af- 
fected with tuberculosis. Within a few years 
previous his mother and six brothers and sis- 
ters had all died of that dread disease. Under 
such circumstances and at that age many, if 
not most, men would have given up. 

But not so Henry Wallace. He had too 
much in him of the fighting spirit of the old 
Scotch Wallaces from whom he sprang. 
When everything was lost, apparently, he 
began the fight which made his life what it is. 
He gave up regular church work, he sought 
the open country, he bought a farm, then 
several farms, and he drove about from one to 
the other, constantly in the open air. He 
bought a cow, took care of her himself and 
drank the warm milk in abundance morning 
and night. Though often so weak that his 
family feared to let him go about alone, he 
persisted, and in ten years’ time, he was 
completely cured. 

A man of really scholarly attainments, 
having been educated at Washington and 
Jefferson College in Pennsylvania, and after- 
wards entering the ministry through the door 
of the rigorous requirements of the United 
Presbyterian Church, he soon found that 
somewhere, somehow, he must express him- 
self for the good of his neighbors. He became 
one of a notable group of men, including 
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James Wilson, now Secretary of Agriculture, 
who began writing for the country papers 
of Iowa “on agricultural subjects. This 
group of men exercised a powerful influence 
in developing better methods of farming, 
and in molding and directing the opinions of 
the people of the Middle West. 

Although, as Henry Wallace says, he was 
brought up in conservative Pennsylvania “оп 
oatmeal porridge, the shorter catechism and 
the high protective tariff," he and his friends, 
close to the farmers’ vital problems, were 
soon vigoreusly engaged in the campaigns 
then waging against the trusts and the 
abuses of railroad corporations. In no small 
degree these leaders of agricultural thought 
in the Middle West, men like Wallace in 
Iowa, Owen in Minnesota, Hoard in Wis- 
consin, Coburn in Kansas, have done much 
to liberate thought, and lay the foundations 
for the present progressive political! move- 
ment. 

After many years spent in farming and 
writing for the country papers, Wallace 
himself acquired a country paper, afterward 
associating himself with an agricultural jour- 
nal published at Des Moines. In 1895, with 
two of his sons, Henry C. and John Р., he 
established Wallaces’ Farmer, which is now 
one of the foremost agricultural journals 
of the country. The motto of the paper: 
“Good farming, clear thinking, right living," 
is peculiarly expressive of Henry Wallace's 
message and of his life. 

Although he ceased preaching regularly 
years ago, Wallace has never for a moment 
lost the inspiration which animates the true 
minister. He has made his journal the plat- 
form from which to teach sound morality 
and real religion. One of its most popular 
features is a common sense exposition of the 
Sunday School lesson, written weekly for 
years by Mr. Wallace. The secret of the 
power of Wallaces’ Farmer may be found 
in a paragraph written at the founding of the 
journal—a statement of principles which 
ought to be pinned on the wall of every news- 
paper office in this country: 

* While one object of conducting a news- 
paper is to make money, that is not the sole 
object. The man who has no higher end in 
view in conducting a newspaper than to make 
money will go wrong as soon as his paper ob- 
tains power and influence. It is not in human 
nature to resist the temptation to make 
money illegally if there is no higher motive 
than the making of money. Downfall is only 
a question of time. Ruskin has stated the 
case well when he said, in drawing the dis- 
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tinction between good men and bad: ‘Work 
first, and you are the servant of him who 
hath on his vesture and thigh a name written, 
"King of Kings and Lord of Lords"; fee 
first, and you are the servant of the Fiend of 
Fiends.'" 

Highly gifted with the talent of writing the 
English language with that simple, direct, 
hard-hitting style which comes of an early 
familiarity with the Bible, Pilgrims' Progress 
and the plays of Shakespeare, Henry Wallace 
has given to all his writing a sound moral 
significance. One of the most popular fea- 
tures that ever appeared in his journal was 
a series of “Letters to Farm-Boys, " which, in 
book form, has had a wide sale. For the 
understanding of the deepest life of the 
American farmer, for sound sense, for ripe 
philosophy, for pungency of the English in 
which they are written, these letters are 
unique among American books. 

Even the commonest problems of the 
farmer assume with Henry Wallace the aspect 
of moral questions—and that, I think, is the 
real reason for his hold on the American 
farmer in whom the moral sense is highly 
developed. For example, he says in a little 
book he wrote on “Clover Farming," refer- 
ring to what he calls “soil robbery: 

* You have been honest with your fellow- 
men, paid your debts, your taxes and your 
church dues; but you have not been honest 
with yourland. You have been a professional 
soil robber all your days. You have robbed 
every farm you ever owned until it kicked 
you out. 

““ But isn't this land mine and can't I do 
as I please with it?' 

“So is your wife yours, and you know you 
can't impose on her. Your son and daughter 
are yours, but you can't wrong them without 
getting whipped for it. Your body is yours 
but you can't do as you please with it with- 
out being punished. You have been robbing 
this farm every year by selling everything off 
and putting nothing back. It has been corn, 
oats, wheat, flax, every year until every fur- 
row complains of Job Barshear’s dishonesty.” 

Not only has Mr. Wallace constantly 
preached good farming morality—a preach- 
ing now more needed than ever, when for- 
merly rich agricultural lands are wasting 
away and the cost of living rising swiftly— 
he has in many practical activities contrib- 
uted much to the betterment of rural life in 
Iowa. He was probably the originator of the 
special train idea as relating to agricultural 
education. In 1896 in company with State 
Dairy Commissioner W. K. Boardman and his 
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son, H. C. Wallace, he spent a week in a 
special car furnished by the Rock Island 
Railroad for the purpose of stimulating an 
interest in dairying along its Iowa lines. Mr. 
Wallace also planned the first “seed-corn 
special” —for educating farmers to improve 
the quality of corn grown. He has also led 
a successful movement for improving the 
country roads of Iowa. For many years 
he has been an indefatigable speaker and 
worker for better things throughout the state, 
and in his own city he has had a part in every 
forward movement. One of the noteworthy 
features of religious life in Des Moines is 
Henry Wallace’s Thursday noon Bible class 
for business men, which has attracted and 
held for years a fine body of men. 

Although he has never taken part in par- 
tisan politics — having repeatedly refused 
political opportunities — Mr. Wallace has 
‘discussed with absolute freedom such prob- 
lems as affect the welfare of the farmer. He 
has come to exercise a wide influence because 
it is clearly understood that he has no politi- 
cal ambitions, and is animated solely with the 
desire to serve the real interests of the farmer. 

It is truly a great thing to have grown old 
as Henry Wallace has done, to be known as 
“Uncle Henry” by a whole state, to be 
trusted by hundreds of thousands of com- 
mon people, to be in a real sense a leader with- 
out an ulterior motive. It is about as fine a 
Ше аѕ a man can live. More than this, Mr. 
Wallace has raised a large family of sons and 
daughters, ‘‘as fine a family as there is in 
Iowa,” as a friend said to me, and his sons 
are following close in his footsteps, with a 
promise of leadership not second to that of 
their father. RAY STANNARD BAKER. 


of The College of the City of New 

York has chosen for his lectures at 

the Sorbonne next winter is, in a 
way, an index of the character and tempera- 
ment of the man. He was committed, of 
course, toan American theme; but he wished 
to find one which might have some special 
and personal interest for his French auditors, 
some connection, at least in sentiment, with 
the history of their own country, some appeal 
to their imagination. He found such a theme 
in the development of that region in which 
France was the discoverer and pioneer for the 
Spirit of America,—the great Mississippi 
Valley, the heart of the Middle West. 
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The desire for a sympathetic contact with 
his audience through historic associations 
marks a trait which is characteristic of Dr. 
Finley in all the operations of his mind and 
will. Instinctively he seeks to establish 
friendly relations at the outset with the peo- 
ple with whom he has to deal. A very human 
person himself, he joyously and confidently 
counts upon their humanity, and expects to 
find their faculties of "admiration, hope, 
and love," still in working order, in spite of 
the discouragements of a critical and carping 
age. This simple and almost naive habit of 
addressing himself to the social and con- 
structive side of human nature, of speaking 
first to men's likings and regards, has had 
much to do with his success. People whose 
own mental processes and methods are cal- 
culated and artificial are accustomed to call 
it act. But the word carries with it a subacid 
hint of insincerity which does not fit the pres- 
ent case. There are some men who do not 
have to invent roundabout ways of favorable 
approach, but simply to follow their own im- 
pulse of direct and cheerful communication. 
Dr. Finley is one of these Favonian natures, 
born with a talent for intercourse and a gift 
of encouragement. 

This is the open secret of his great work as 
an educator. At Knox College, Illinois, where 
he graduated in 1887, and of which he became 
president in 1892; and at The City College of 
New York, to the head of which he was called 
in 1903, his mark has been made not by the 
advocacy of new and peculiar theories of edu- 
cation, but by the force of a warm, generous, 
sympathetic personality, eager to recognize 
and call out the best in the men working with 
him and the boys studying under him. He 
leads as a comrade. He approaches every 
new problem of administration with a keen 
hunger for a share in the labor which its 
solution involves. He toils joyfully, though 
sometimes at too many tasks. He has a rare 
capacity of pride in the success of his part- 
ners. There is something youthful, almost 
boyish, in his enthusiasms. But only an adult 
male mind could envisage and appreciate, as 
his does, the vastly various elements of race 
and character that make up the student-body 
of The City College. He has a vivid interest 
in the old-world sources from which this 
human material comes,— German, French 
Irish, Italian, Jewish,—but he never forgets 
that it is all human, and consequently he 
does not deal with it as a compound of cold 
heredities, but as a crowd of youths very 
much alive and in training for new responsi- 
bilities. To him, unless I am mistaken, the 
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d much to making over The College of the City of New York into the 
greatest democratic institution of higher learning in this country. President Finley 
as American lecturer at the Sorbonne in Paris thi r, will describe 
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City College exists chiefly and essentially for 
the manufacture,—the hand-making,— of 
better Americans, through the enlightenment 
of the mind and the discipline of the will in 
companionship. I think his ambition is to 
keep it out of politics and to make it a force 
in polit-ethics. 

The subject of his coming lectures in Paris 
discloses another quality in Dr. Finley,—the 
poetic and imaginative vein that runs through 
his character. No doubt it was this that 
attracted him to the story of such brave old 
adventurers as the Pere Marquette and the 
Sieur de la Salle. For he is himself not only 
a romantic temperament, a lover and a maker 
of poetry, but also an out-of-door man, a 
friend and intimate of mountain, forest and 
river, a passionate pedestrian who would 
rather walk than ride. There is something 
in this side of his life that speaks of a nature 
unwiling to be foot-bound by the conven- 
tionalism of modernity; a warm heart im- 
mune to the academic microbe of discontent 
with the universe; a virile mind not aíraid 
to cherish and express its finer sentiments 
because some sapless fools may call them 
sentimentalities. 

But certainly the main element of attrac- 
tion for Dr. Finley in the theme of which he 
is to speak at the Sorbonne is the fact that 
it gives him the opportunity to talk about 
a subject which he knows through and 
through,—the life of that region in which he 
was born and bred. The most noteworthy 
feature of the history of the United States 
since the Civil War has been the educational, 
industrial and social growth of the Central 
States. Dr. Finley is a representative of the 
Middle West in New York,—not of that 
Middle West which comes to the metropolis 
merely to spend its money in more or less 
picturesque ways, but of those vigorous 
communities which transplanted the old 
American ideals beyond the Alleghanies to 
a prosperous soil, and are now busy in devel- 
oping them in the fresh air of an intelligent 
and hopeful democracy. HENRY VAN DYKE. 


IRVING FISHER 
NE day some ten or twelve years 
ago, Irving Fisher crawled out of 
the water on the beach at Narra- 
gansett Pier after having barely 
won back to land and life from a prolonged, 
nip-and-tuck struggle with death in the 
surf. Nor had death yet relinquished the 
victory. Professor Fisher had well-nigh 
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exhausted his strength, and resistance, and 
vitality; and tuberculosis took advantage 
of his weakness, and struck home—as this 
* Captain of the Men of Death," to use John 
Bunyan's phrase, is ever ready to do. The 
campaign against death was transferred from 
the scene of the violent battle in the waves 
to the hills and plains of the Southwest, 
where, after three years of steady fighting, 
the man won out. “І remember that three 
weeks seemed at first a tremendous inroad on 
my time, and then three months, and after- 
ward three years!" said Professor Fisher 
recently. “But now, as I look back on those 
years, I can sce that I have already made 
them up, and that they were a blessing in 
disguise. If I had to go through them again 
at the same age and under the same condi- 
tions, if that were possible, they would not 
be three years, but a small fraction of that 
time. 

Irving Fisher was the professor of political 
economy at Yale University at the time he 
was obliged to fight for life, and then for 
health. He is still the professor of political 
economy at Yale—but now infinitely more, 
as well, as a result of the victory he won. 
He is now one of the leaders of the nation's 
fight for better health. He came to realize 
that Emerson was right when he said that the 
only real wealth was health. His science of 
political economy is now based on a human, 
vital foundation. After returning to Yale 
from the West, cured of tuberculosis, he bc- 
gan an investigation of public health condi- 
tions which soon resulted in a country-wide 
campaign for the betterment of these condi- 
tions; a campaign which brought about the 
formation of the famous Committee of One 
Hundred, of which Professor Fisher is chair- 
man. Being fortunately possessed of indc- 
pendent means, like his friend and associate 
in constructive national work, Gifford Pin- 
chot, Professor Fisher has carried on a most 
extensive series of scientific experiments 
dealing with problems of nutrition. He in- 
vented an ingenious open-air sleeping tent for 
the use of consumptives, which is employed 
in many sanitariums. His researches into 
conditions affecting tuberculosis have been 
especially valuable. He founded the Amer- 
ican Health League, an organization of citi- 
zens pledged to assist the campaign for Fed- 
eral supervision of our chaotic interstate 
quarantine laws, and in other ways helped on 
the movement for better national health. 
He wrote the report of the Committee on 
Health of the National Conservation Com- 
mission; a document which has become a sort 
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of lay Bible of the American health move- 
ment, so authoritative are its facts, and so in- 
spiring and hopeful its conclusions. 

Professor Fisher is himself a shining exam- 
ple of the health principles which he preaches. 
He gets through an enormous mass of varied 
work daily, and yet always appears fresh and 
ready for more. He practices the simple, 
efficient way of living which he advocates. 
He never neglects his exercise. When the 
present writer was visiting him one day on 
business, at his New Haven residence, Pro- 
fessor Fisher looked at his watch in the 
middle of the interview, and invited the 
writer “to a little fresh air,” and then led the 
way on a brisk up-hill and down dale run 
through the picturesque environs of New 
Haven; from which we returned to our 
interview, Professor Fisher quite ready and 
able to answer all my questions, but I hardly 
so capable of asking them. 

MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


MARTHA BERRY 


DEER-EYED, dirty-faced cracker 
child—a wild young thing—peeped 
in the open cabin door on a Sabbath 
morning where the Sunday Lady 

sat reading in the den. 

Presently the Sunday Lady looked up and 
observed the intent young eyes fixed on her. 
The shy young thing was coaxed into the cabin 
and soon others, even shyer, came to be told 
of a wondrous Child in a manger. So began 
one of the most significant educational move- 
ments in the country. For months it was only 
a Sunday School in the cabin in the great grove 
of a proud old ancestral home, but it was 
there that Martha Berry found her life work. 

On 83 acres of her own land in January, 
1902, she began The Berry School. There 
were five boys then, with two small buildings 
valued at about $3,000. 

To-day The Berry School has 2,000 acres 
of land, a dozen or more modern buildings, a 
magnificent dairy with scores of fine cows, 
mules, laundry, wood-working and black- 
smith shops, all the equipment of a big model 
farm, for thisisa place where hands and brains 
are linked together. The property is easily 
worth $200,000, and the school has $100,000 
endowment. There are 27 officers and in- 
structors. Each student—thcy range in age 
from 15 to 28 years—pays боа year, and there 
is a deficit of $60 on each one, which must be 
made up by contributions. The boys work 
two hours a day and everything from making 
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beds to cultivating the farm is done by the 
student body. Sixty boys worked last sum- 
mer to pay expenses for the coming year. 

Sixteen boys graduated last year. Five are 
in mountain school work; four are working 
their way through college; two are on the 
farm, and three are in other occupations. In 
the history of the school practically every 
boy’s course is marked by some great sacri- 
fice. In all this country there is no institu- 
tion where self-sacrifice is such an unvarying 
equation. 

A few years ago Miss Berry had a shock. 
Realization came that she was educating 
these splendid young fellows out of their life- 
time environment. That was not her aim. 
She wanted her boys to go back into the 
mountain fastnesses as missionaries of uplift 
to their people. Some did go back and are 
doing marvellous work. But too many sought 
the wider range of the big world just revealed 
to them. She began seeking the cause. It 
was not due to conditions within their own 
homes, because there is no more intensely 
loyal and filial being than the Southern moun- 
taineer. Then she came upon the truth. She 
was educating the man away from his woman- 
kind. When the boy sought his mate, he 
found the girl of his childhood no longer pos- 
sible as a life companion. 

So Miss Berry faced her new problem with 
the same dauntless courage and sublime faith 
that has characterized her work in the boys' 
school. Not far from the great plant of the 
industrial institution, she started her girls' 
school in a log house, built by the boys, in 
November, 1909. There were five girls at 
first; now there are 30, and a new building is 
going up to accommodate others. The eager- 
ness with which these timid, awkward moun- 
tain lasses came is an inspiration; the capac- 
ity they instantly displayed is Miss Berry’s 
reward. "They are taught, above all things 
else, to be home-makers. Cooking, sewing, 
nursing, gardening, laundering, dairying, all 
the simple arts of housekeeping are linked 
with thorough educational training. Within 
a brief year the result is almost beyond belief. 
The sordid, unkempt home life of the moun- 
tain home is vanishing under the magic of 
these trained girls. Miss Berry has found 
full-orbed realization of her Great Vision. 

Theodore Roosevelt declined 2,000 invita- 
tions for his brief Southern tour in October to 
stop off a few hours in Rome to visit this 
school. So profound is his interest in Miss 
Berry’s work that he wrote her just before 
going into the African jungles: 

“There is no school in which I have taken 
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more interest than in The Berry School, 
which is, in very fact, what its title indicates, 
a Christian industrial school for country boys. 
I believe with all my heart in the work you 
are doing. When I return from Africa I in- 
tend to come down myself, if possible with 
Mrs. Roosevelt, so that we can see the school 
and wish you and the boys well. My only 

regret is you haven't a school for girls." 
He did not face that regret when he came. 
JOHN C. REESE. 


EDWARD S. CURTIS 


E hear much nowadays of the ar- 
tistic photographer, so that when 
one applies that term to E. S. 


Curtis, it conveys no special 
meaning. He is that and more—he is a his- 
torical photographer—and one with a vision. 

About twelve years ago, Mr. Curtis began 
taking pictures of the Indians. He thought 
that by combining in one picture the Indian, 
and his natural surroundings, he could get 
a real American picture. The result of his 
first year's effort proved even more inter- 
esting than he had dared hope. Since the 
Indians are “The Vanishing Касе” (the title 
of one of his most famous photographs) he 
realized that if future generations were to 
know what they looked like, it would be 
necessary for some man to give up years to 
living with them. For to picture them suc- 
cessfully he must know them intimately; not 
only know them, but believe in themand have 
a knowledge of their religion, their mythology 
and their traditions—in fact, so far as pos- 
sible, become one of them. As Mr. Curtis is 
a photographer in Seattle, he could not give 
up his time entirely to this. But as his work 
was largely done in the winter, he could and 
did go away for long periods in the summer. 
For the first eight years he struggled along as 
best he could, yet the effort was not so feeble 
as one might suppose, as in those eight years 
he spent $40,000 in carrying on his field work. 

It is all a wonderful story of a dream come 
true. I first saw Mr. Curtis five'or six years 
ago, when he brought me some of his beauti- 
ful Indian pictures and told of his ambition 
to photograph all the different tribes of Indi- 
ans, and thus to preserve for all time a record 
of them. But this required a million dollars 
to carry out, and with no money of his own 
and no publisher willing to go into such a 
venture, it seemed too much to hope that he 
would ever be able to realize his ambition. 

The unexpected doesn’t always happen, but 
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here is a case where it did. What’s more it 
happened twice—the first time in the person 
of President Roosevelt, and second in the 
person of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

As a human being Roosevelt is a wonder. 
We shall never know how many people he 
has helped to realize their dream. About six 
years ago he saw Mr. Curtis’ Indian pictures 
and characteristically asked to see their 
maker. Mr. Curtis came on to Oyster Bay. 
There he had an opportunity to tell his story, 
to reveal the scope of his work, with the result 
that from that time to the present, President 
Roosevelt has done all in his power to help 
Mr. Curtis in his undertaking. 

Mr. Morgan may differ from Mr. Roose- 
velt in many ways, but the two men have one 
thing in common—imagination. Mr. Mor- 
gan saw as a great man can see what this 
work meant to students now and to come, 
how without it the Indians might pass away 
without leaving a record or before our knowl- 
edge of them is complete. So he offered to 
subscribe for twenty-five sets of books which 
are to cost $3000 a set. This made $75,000. 
He has since helped with a loan. 

In the last five years of field research, 
$110,000 have been spent. It is estimated 
that it will require eight more years to com- 
plete this part of the work, and an average 
annual expenditure of $25,000. The gross 
sum for the twenty years that Mr. Curtis 
will have spent in the field when the work is 
finished, will exceed $350,000. This repre- 
sents the cost of securing the photographs. 
Then will come the gathering of them together 
in large portfolio book form, with expensive 
plates, etc., The aggregate cost of the field 
work and the publication will reach $1,500,- 
ооо. It is estimated that the gross returns 
from the sales will about cover the cost, as 
the price on each of the 500 sets of twenty- 
five volumes to which the edition is limited, 
will be $3ooo. Hence it is not in any sense 
a money-making venture. It has never been 
Mr. Curtis’ idea that from his twenty years’ 
work he will receive any direct returns. Taken 
as a whole, this is one of the most expensive 
pieces of scientific research ever attempted. 

In addition to the series of pictures of all 
the tribes, Mr. Curtis has written the text 
that will accompany the pictures and explain 
them. Five of the twenty volumes have 
already been published and Mr. Curtis is now 
in a cabin on the shores of Puget Sound doing 
the final work on the sixth, seventh and 
eighth volumes. He is now forty-two years 
old, has a family and lives in Seattle, Wash. 

A. A. B. 
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çakê НЕ ship’s doctor was an old 
ҸӘ acquaintance. We had passed 
many an agreeable evening to- 
gether in a German University 
town, and were destined now 
to meet again aboard the trans- 

Am, atlantic steamship, after a 
lapse of some five or six years, during which we 
had kept up a desultory correspondence. 

The surgeon’s duties on an ocean steamship 
of those days, especially on the eastbound voy- 
age, were anything but arduous. But that 
was about the only advantage connected with 
the post; the pay was absurdly low—merely 
nominal. 

The ship’s doctor, at that period of ocean 
navigation, was a gentleman of abundant 
leisure; besides, his requisitions for stimulating 
beverages were promptly honored in the stew- 
ard’s department. He generally managed to 
have a more or less pleasant time of it. Beyond 
the daily morning round through the steerage 
and crew’s quarters in company with the cap- 
tain and the chief officer, and an occasional 
harmlessly consoling prescription for the half 
dozen old ladies in the saloon who found it ab- 
solutely impossible to get over their seasickness, 
there was little to bother the ship’s official 
medical authority. 

Our steamer had cleared the harbor and was 


forging along at top speed—twelve knots was 
then considered very good ocean steaming— 
when the captain, coming aft from the bridge, 
met us both as we were sauntering back and 
forth on the quarterdeck. 

The doctor’s salute, performed strictly in ac- 
cordance with company’s instructions, was 
returned by the commander in what would at 
once have struck any one accustomed to the 
ways of ships as an unusually kind and friendly 
manner—without the least trace of martinet 
formality. As Captain Jan Paahl lifted the 
two first fingers of his strong, sunbrowned fist 
to his cap, and passed us with his sociable 
“Guten Tag, Herr Doktor!” one could not help 
noting the smile of cheery complacency that 
wrinkled his bronzed, ruddy features. 

“A friendly old duffer your captain appears 
to be!” 

“ Most contented man that ever trod a deck!” 
exclaimed the smiling doctor. “It’s positively 
contagious—his good humor. As а rule 
they're a queer lot, these ocean captains. But 
Captain Jan Paahl is a jewel among ocean 
commanders.” 

“Не is one of the old breed of sailing сар- 
tains, whose number is growing less and less 
each year, in the steamship service.” 

“Не must stand well with the company?” 

“Perhaps so; I can’t say about that,” con- 
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tinued the doctor. “But that isn’t what makes 
him so happy. It’s because he's the father of 
eleven children. 

“It’s because he’s on his way home once 
more, to see them. Yes, eleven children. The 
story is well-known in our home port. If you 
care to hear it " 

** By all means!” 

And so it happened that we came to hear, 
from our friend the doctor, 


THE STORY OF JAN PAAHL 


Jan Paahland Dierk Olbers, next door neigh- 
bors in the little seaport town, both of seafaring 
stock, became fast friends very early in life, and 
remained so, up to the very hour that one of 
them came to his tragic, untimely end. 

By the time they were big enough to be of 
some use, they: went to sca, according to im- 
memorial custom in most of the families of 
those little harbor towns, sailing together for 
some years in the same ship, on coasting ч 
ages. 

On the same schoolbench with the two em- 
bryo sailors had sat Gertrud Jahnke, also of 
seafaring stock, one of a large instalment of 
Jahnkes, six of them boys (all destined for the 
sca)—'' Trude” Jahnke, the robust girl with the 
red-peach cheeks, the big blue eyes, the two 
weighty taffy-colored plaits hanging down her 
back, and the striking air of calm superiority. 

It would have been difficult to say which of 
the two lads was the more assiduous in his at- 
tentions to the quiet, self-possessed maiden of 
the golden plaits and the superior air: Dierk, 
the blond chap of the chubby cheeks, or Jan, 
the swarthy, reticent youngster, with his head 
of thick, black hair and that profoundly earnest 
gaze. Both of them vied with each other in 
chiseling miniature schooners and brigs, to be 
sailed on the pond for the blue-eyed maiden’s 
delight. In other ways, too, did they give vent 
to their juvenile adoration. 

But household cares began early to engross 
the energies of Trude,” she being the oldest 
of the flock; all the more so when * Mutter 
Jahnke” died. Nevertheless, after the two 
young mariners had been well broken into sea 
service, there were times when, the coasting 
trade being for a space suspended in the course 
of a severe winter, they would abduct the in- 
dustrious Trude, taking her off between them 
to skate on the ice-covered river, or to glide 
over the hard frozen surface of the little canals 
and ditches, that extend far inland. 

As Trude Jahnke grew taller and more 
beautiful with every return of the two com- 
rades from their short voyages, she gradually 
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assumed a sort of motherly control of the young 
skippers. Trude took the lead in everything, 
especially in the conversation, while the sailor 
lads waxed more and more taciturn with each 
succeeding home-coming. 

What undercurrent of rivalry there may have 
existed between her two adorers, and which of 
them was actually the more favored by the 
divinity of their seadreams, it would have been 
impossible at that time to determine. The 
florid Dierk did nothing but blush whenever 
Trude talked to him; but Dierk Olbers always 
blushed when anybody talked to him. 

Jan only looked up earnestly into the blue 
orbs of the young goddess, wagging his head, 
in serious approval of everything Trude said 
and did. 

Once in a while—not too often—in the course 
of the next few years, these saltwater comrades, 
togged out in their best clothes (with palpable 
discomfort to themselves) called at the Jahnke 
home together, when the oldecaptain happened 
to be in port from one of his coast voyages. It 
would have struck an outsider as very odd, to 
observe them sitting around the fireplace—the 
old shipmaster and the two young sailors—for 
two mortal hours, smoking their pipes (while 
Trude bustled about, in and out, quietly bossing 
everything and everybody) in stolid silence, 
except when old Jahnke might deign to un- 
burden himself of an occasional observation of 
deep philosophic import. 

Just after the two young seamen had ob- 
tained their certificates as mates, the status of 
this strangely recondite twin-courtship under- 
went a sudden change. Dierk became first 
mate with old Captain Jahnke, while Jan 
Paahl accepted a second mate's berth on a ship 
of the same owners but bound across the seas. 

Whether Jan generously concluded to leave 
the field to his comrade, or (being of an ultra- 
conservative trend and given to calculating 
closely) shrank from the responsibilities en- 
tailed by a houschold while yet struggling 
ahead in the precarious capacity of mate, it 
would be hard to determine. 

Nor could anvbody have explained to him- 
self how in the wide world the blushing, modest 
Dierk Olbers ever mustered up sufficient cour- 
age to put the momentous question to his 
ox-eved Juno. 

When Jan came back from his first trans- 
atlantic voyage, he heard that the “ Verlobung” 
of Dierk Olbers and Gertrud Jahnke had been 
announced. Dierk being in Newcastle at the 
moment, and a first mate being wanted. imme- 
diately by the owners for one of their ships on 
the point of sailing for the Cape of Good Hope, 
Jan Paahl had to put off to sea at once, without 
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having as much as set eyes on the new bride, or 
on the new bridegroom. And when, after many 
weeks, he came back from the lower end of the 
Continent, it was “ Еги Gertrud Olbers,” en- 
ticingly beautiful in her white lace cap, who, 
holding her blushing young husband by the 
hand, received Jan Paahl when he called to pay 
his respects, at the neat little cottage close bv 
the big shipyard. ''Kaptein" Dierk Olbers 
had just gotten home from Newcastle on his 
first voyage as master of the little brig, old 
Jahnke having died and his son-in-law having 
succeeded him in the command. 

Nothing of all this appeared in the least to 
disturb the cordial relationship of the three 
friends, and when Fru Gertrud calmly pro- 
posed a week-day visit to the cemetery, that, 
too, was accepted as a matter of course, the two 
young seadogs trotting along obediently on 
either side of the stately young Fru as if they 
both belonged to her, ready to help her decorate 


graves, or to do anything else Fru Trude might 
see fit to suggest. 


The firm of shipowners in whose service our 
heroes followed the sea were continually build- 
ing new vessels. Trude’s father and Dierk’s 
father and Jan’s father had all sailed ships for 
the ancient house, which had started long 
before in the coasting trade—to Russia, Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian ports—but had 
gradually extended its operations to distant 
quarters of the globe. Both the young men 
stood well with their employers, and had an even 
chance of promotion. 

Before long, Jan Paahl received command of 
a new bark, bound for the East Indies. Dierk 
might have had her for the asking, but Dierk 
Olbers preferred to remain “Kaptein” in the 
coasting trade; it brought him home so much 
more frequently to his family. 

And this family of “Kaptein” Olbers kept 
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growing in accordance with the time-honored 
family traditions of the Olbers and the Jahnkes; 
every time “Kaptein” Jan Paahl came back 
from far off shores (never without a rare pres- 
ent or two for Fru Gertrud and for each of the 
children) he was joyfully introduced to one, 
sometimes to two, new arrivals in the Olbers 
establishment. It was ‘“‘Oonkel Paahl" here 
and ‘‘Oonkel Jan” there, as the youngsters 
climbed all over the honest captain, clasping 
his sunburned neck with their chubby red 
arms, whenever he returned from a voyage to 
South America, the Orient, or the Pacific. The 
whole flaxen-haired brood came to know him 
almost as well, and to love him quite as 
“hard,” apparently, as they did their own 
father. 

Whenever ‘‘Oonkel Paahl's " ship made fast 
at her wharf—. Ah—that was an event in the 
Olbers family! Captain Dierk would sit, smok- 
ing, smiling and blushing all over his hand- 
some, full-moon face, watching the children 
gleefully clambering over the knees of the 
happy bachelor, while Fru Gertrud, bustling 
in and out, would stop occasionally, to beam 
graciously upon them all out of her great blue 
eyes, or to correct Dierk's obstreperous off- 
spring, when they got too unruly in their 
demonstrations. 

Dierk Olbers needed a larger house. Jan 
Paahl was prosperous—was laying by money. 
Не helped his friend to get a bigger house, and 
in a better location, too—not so close to the 
noisy shipvard. 

“And let's be sure to find one big enough, 
Dierk!" he sagely admonished his blushing 
comrade. “We'll need it.” 

Meanwhile the trend of foreign trade—the 
whole of the shipping business, in fact—was 
rapidly changing. People said the sailing ship 
would go out of fashion altogether, after a 
while. 

The big steamship company of the port was 
spreading out its tentacles in all directions. 

“Wed better muster into the steamer service, 
Dierk!” suggested Jan one day, as they walked 
home together from the waterfront. “ Kaptein ” 
Dierk Olbers actually turned pale. 

“What?” he gasped. “Leave the old house 
our fathers served! Hurry to and fro across the 
big water in one of those iron steam machines! 
Besides, I can't afford it; the pay's too small.” 

“To begin with, yes!” observed Jan Paahl. 
“But after a while, when promotion comes, it 
will be a much higher wage than you can ever 
hope to earn in your coasting brig. And—and, 
in between, why— I'll help you, Dierk.” 

“Kaptein” Olbers looked his thanks, and 
then they both blushed. 
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*And then—all those saloon passengers! 
And—and the everlasting uniform!” added 
Olbers, with a shiver. 

Dierk Olbers didn’t venture to make the 
proposed change; Jan Paahl did. 

He had saved some money. He stood the 
trying years of subordinate service, at small 
pay, until at last he became captain of a coast- 
ing steamer, and was finally entrusted with the 
command of one of the great company’s trans- 
atlantic mail steamships. 

This took a long time, but he was now re- 
ceiving good pay, was holding an honorable 
position, and might hope to lay by a snug little 
sum during the ensuing ten or fifteen years (if 
everything went well and there were no acci- 
dents) sufficient, together with his retiring pen- 
sion, to secure for himself a comfortable old age. 
Dierk was still sailing his coaster, working in 
his garden when at home, and superintending 
the affairs of his increasing family; at least, so 
Dierk thought, although it was plain to every- 
body that Fru Gertrud was doing most of the 
superintending. 

At last there were eleven of them—eleven to 
provide for, with the prospect that several of the 
older ones would soon be able to provide for 
themselves. 

Meantime, the three friends felt themselves 
getting older. 

Fru Gertrud had waxed very matronly in- 
deed; but in the eyes of Jan Paahl she seemed 
to grow positively more beautiful with the ad- 
vent of each new little Olbers. 

Jan Paahl saw less of his friends now than 
in former years (although he saw them oftener), 
his duties when in harbor requiring frequent at- 
tendance at the headquarters of the company, 
in the great trading mart some twenty miles off, 
so that his actual stay at home was always very 
brief. 'The old cordial relations, however, 
never abated, and “ Oonkel Paahl” continued 
an ever welcome guest at the Olbers. 

Once in a long while, during all these years, 
he had chanced to get a glimpse of his old 
friend and comrade at sea—in the Channel, or 
in the German Ocean—but, of course, such 
rare occasions only afforded time for a passing 
salute, as the steamer hurried by the little brig. 


But now, with the changing conditions of 
trade, came the further encroachment of the 
steamships upon the sailing craft. It did in- 
deed begin to look as if the doom of canvas on 
the seas was rapidly approaching. The larger 
type of sailing ships might still hope to con- 
tinue making long voyages, for an indefinite 
period, but all the coast traffic was being un- 
mercifully gobbled up by the “‘sheetiron steam- 
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kettles.” And it was this fact, too evident to 
admit of dispute, that led, indirectly, to the 
catastrophe by which Gertrud Olbers was to be 
deprived of her husband, and her eleven chil- 
dren of their father. 

The old house which Dierk Olbers, and his 
father before him, had served so faithfully for 
so many years, foresecing the turn of the tide, 
had long since begun to concentrate its at- 
tention upon large vessels and distant voyages. 
Dierk’s brig was one of the last to be mustered 
out of service; a few more trips to England, so 
the firm decided, and then she was to be offered 
forsale. Failing to find a purchaser, she would 
be dismantled, hauled out into the stream, 
and tied up to the post, to rot. That was 
the owners’ ultimatum, by which “Kaptein ” 
Olbers was confronted one day on his return 
from Newcastle. 

With it, however, went the proposition to 
take command of a large fullrigger, to sail 
first to New York, then to South America or to 
San Francisco, proceeding thence to the China 
seas, and Lord knows where else. The vovage 
might take him three or four vears; it all de- 
pended on the freight offerings. 

Four years—before Dierk Olbers could 
come back to his Trude and her eleven children! 
The China Seas and the Indian Ocean, in a 
full rigged three master! For a man well past 
middle life; who had spent nearly all his davs 
on a little brig; a master mariner, to whom the 
Channel, and the Baltic, and the North Sea— 
yea, even the perilous Kattegat and Skagger 
Rack—were as the ins and outs of the big ship- 
yards, the labyrinths of which he and Jan had 
explored together in boyhood, but іп whose 
imagination the terrors of the Malacca and of 
the westbound passage around the Horn, 
loomed as the devil’s very own! 

And vet, how could he escape it? 

Even if he hadn't needed the money to force 
him into acceptance, his reputation, his honor 
—his honor as a master mariner—was at stake. 
Should he refuse, he would lay himself open to 
the taunts— the everlasting contempt—of his 
colleagues of the sea. 

And fan Paahl!—My God!—Jan Paahl! 

Jan Paahl would never sav anything; but 
what would Jan Paahl think? 

Landsmen may argue that the terrors of the 
deep ought to be as nothing to the sailor. But 
sailors have their fears, like other men. 

It is certain that the prospect of attempting 
to find his мау across the great waters of the 
globe must have appeared, to Dierk Olbers, 
appalling in the extreme. What agonies of soul 
he suffered during the few weeks within which 
he must make his decision, as he revolved in 
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his mind the dread possibilities of the future, 
we have no means of knowing. 

He left a letter for his wife; and Jan Paahl 
probably read it—later, when all was over. 
Though, perhaps, he never asked Fru Ger- 
trud to let him see it. That is a point on which 
we must remain in doubt. 

But there was Dierk’s mate, from whom some 
hints were laboriously gleaned by Jan Paahl— 
as well as by a few other people, notably by the 
brig’s owners—not long after it had happened. 
From such disconnected reports as could be 
screwed out of this reticent assistant of the 
wretched captain, it appears that the master 
muttered incoherently in his bunk, spent whole 
days and nights in poring over new charts he 
had purchased, ate little, slept less, reeled about 
his little quarterdeck like a drunken man, for 
hours at a time, and—finally threw himself 
overboard in the dead of night. And so cun- 
ningly did Dierk Olbers contrive to make 
away with himself, that his absence was not 
discovered till daybreak. 

All this, on his last voyage nome from New- 
castle. 

Another captain took the three master out to 
the China Seas. 


When Jan Рааһ steamed in on his regular 
trip, the morsel of gruesome news was still in 
evervbody's mouth. 

Not only the big merchants in and around 
the steamship headquarters, with whom Cap- 
tain Paahl was necessarily thrown in contact, 
but even some of the small traders of the small 
port sneered and scoffed, or, at the least, tilted 
their noses at the expense of the late “ Kaptein ” 
Dierk. 

"A sailor—a master mariner—holding his 
certificate for some twenty-five years; and afraid 
to take a ship to the antipodes!” 

'To one of the mighty commercial lights on 
the Shipping Exchange, commenting upon the 
recent suicide, Captain Jan Paahl calmly put 
this question: 

*Have vou ever undertaken to sail the 
Malacca? llave you ever tried to weather a 
full rigger westward around Cape Horn? No. 
I thought so. Then please don’t talk so big!” 

As soon as Captain Paahl could finish his 
most pressing business at company head- 
quarters, he took the very next train back 
home, exchanged his uniform for his best 
citizen's clothes, and called ateonce upon the 
widow. 

Fru Gertrud was managing very well. The 
two oldest children were already earning some- 
thing, and the mother had her hands full with 
more or less lucrative work of various kinds, the 
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smaller hopefuls keeping steadily at school, and 
everything at the Olbers home gliding smoothly 
along, as if a father—the head of the family— 
were no more a vital factor in a skipper’s house- 
hold than the yellow, battered, broken-nosed 
figurehead of ‘‘Poseidon” that adorned the 
bow of Dierk’s old brig. Everything about 
the garden and the house was neat, clean,—in a 
word, shipshape. 

The children were all learning something 
useful, with a view of becoming self-supporting. 
Fru Gertrud had always looked out for that. 
But none of Dierk Olbers's boys were to follow 
the sea; Fru Gertrud nursed ambitions. Be- 
sides, when you've lost five brothers in salt 
water (that was true; five of the Jahnke sailor- 
boys had never come back)—to say nothing of 
a drowned husband—the fact is liable to act as 
a powerful deterrent. 

Eight more round trips did Captain Jan 
Paahl make, in his mail steamer across the 
Atlantic, before the affair was settled and the 
tongues of the gossips finally silenced. "That 
took just about a year. Every time Jan 
Paahl came into port, as soon as ever he could 
get clear of the ship, his solemn, measured 
footsteps would be directed to the spick and 
span home of the widow with the eleven chil- 
dren. 

That gave rise to a good deal of promiscu- 
ous talk; none of it ever reached the ears of the 
widow, nor of Captain Paahl. 

It would have been very unwise for any one 
to have ventured the slightest remark upon the 
subject in the hearing of either; one had only to 
look at the stately Fru Gertrud, or at the earn- 
est, steady eyes of the self-possessed steamship 
commander to feel that way about it. 


When, on the eighth voyage after the death 
of his old comrade, Captain Jan Paahl was 
homeward bound once more, he first heard 
from the Oldenburg pilot that the home of the 
Olbers had been burned to thé ground; also 
how the energetic woman had seen all her big 
and little ones dressed and had marshaled them 
off with such belongings as could be hastily 
saved from the flames into a deserted dwelling, 
the second floor of which was a huge sail-loft. 
Here Fru Gertrud, temporarily located, was 
reported to be contriving very skilfully, until 
such time as she might find a suitable lodging 
for twelve. 

While the pilot was still recounting the par- 
ticulars of the widow Olbers’s heroic conduct to 
the captain, Jan Paahl turned the handle of 
the bridge telegraph dial, signaling: “Full 
speed ahead!” to his engineer below. And 
before his steamer was made fast to the 
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dock, the captain was wheeling away at 
top speed in a ‘‘Droschke,” bound for the 
sail-loft. 

Now, the professional story teller would 
probably proceed, at this point, to entertain the 
reader with a handsomely embellished tale as to 
how the gallant old bachelor captain, in full 
uniform, direct from the briny deep, scram- 
bled headlong up into the sail-loft, fell upon 
one knee, clapped his brawny fist to his manly 
bosom, and accosted the dauntless but slightly 
agitated Fru Gertrud somewhat as follows, let 
us assume: 

“Light of my younger days! Perennial love 
of my old weatherbeaten heart! Share my lot 
and grant me the boon of providing for you and 
your eleven children!” 

And then Fru Gertrud, bursting into tears of 
gratitude: 

*No—no!—I cannot accept you thus— 
merely as a provider for Dierk Olbers's off- 
spring!—You must not ask it, Jan!” 

To which the gallant old mariner: 

* Gertrud! my love of long ago, and forever! 
—Trude—It is you I want! It is you yourself I 
have wanted, all these weary years of patient 
waiting; guiding light of the tempest tossed— 
North Star of my affection!”—etc., etc. 

Whereupon: tableau! Embraces on the part 
of the old folks, attended by the frantic joy of 
eleven fatherless children! 

Perhaps something of this sort did take place 
—who knows? All we can vouch for as a cer- 
tainty, however, is that Captain Paahl obtained 
a six-weeks' furlough from the company with- 
out the least trouble, married the widow Ol- 
bers (in the most matter of fact manner, and 
with as little ostentation as possible), installed 
his new family in a handsome, capacious 
dwelling on a quiet street, and—has been smil- 
ing ever since, undismayed by the fact that the 
family board must now accommodate thirteen, 
at every home-coming of the new father. 


So much for the doctor's story. Our sum- 
mer voyage across the Atlantic passed off with- 
out the least adventure. Our captain mingled 
very little with his passengers; but the staid, 
smiling serenity of the man seemed to perme- 
ate every nook and corner of the ship. 

For two days we had the misfortune to be 
compelled to creep through a dense fog, during 
which our captain staved on the bridge for 
thirty-six solid hours at a stretch—without 
budging. . And when he came down, exhausted 
and sidled off along the wet deck to his berth, 
although a trifle careworn, his broad, bronzed 
face was suffused with the same ineradicable 
smile of infinite contentment, that seemed to 
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have grown habitual with this stepfather of 
eleven children. г 

In the German Ocean we encountered 
another rough twelve hours of it—not fog, but 
boisterous weather. The captain stood at 
his post on the bridge. What was this 
trifling tempestuous farewell of Old Briny, 
to Jan Paahl? Wasn't he homeward bound, 
once again— to the arms of the incom- 
parable Fru Gertrud and to his eleven step- 
children 2 

As we steamed up the river, the ship's sur- 
geon said, with a sly twinkle in his weather eye: 

"Now don't be in a hurry to go ashore! 
Stay with me and I’ll show you something 
that may interest you.” 

Scarcely had the ship made fast to her dock, 
with the passengers all crowding toward the 
gangway and the stewards rushing up with the 
hand baggage, ready to receive their last tip, 
when the doctor led us to a quiet, unoccupied 
stretch of the rail, affording a fine view of the 
gangway and the busy dock. 

“Now wait," said he. “Не? turned the 
ship over to the chief officer, and he himself's 
below, fixing up." 

We didn't have to wait long. Presently our 
captain came up from below, cleanly shaven, 
in his best Prince Albert, and topped off with a 
brand new New York hat. In his hand he 
carried a gold-headed cane, with which he 
returned the quartermaster's salute as he 
stepped out on the gangway. 

"Now see below there—on the dock," 
directed that wag of a ship's doctor. ‘All 
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waiting for papa to come ashore—every 
mother's son of them!—W ie die Orgel pfeifen!” 

Sure enough—there they were! Fru Kaptein 
Paahl, animposing figureof a woman and goodly 
to look upon, with an umbrella in her hand, 
smiling up at her happy lord and surrounded 
by Dierk Olbers's progeny, all of them scoured 
and burnished, like the copperwork on a yacht. 

And right out there, amid all the orderly 
confusion of debarkation, with the multitude 
looking on, Jan Paahl rose on tiptoe, to kiss 
his Fru. When he got through with Fru 
Gertrud he began on the organ pipes, taking 
them one by one, in the order of seniority, and 
(when at last he got to the tail end of the lot) 
receiving the bunch of flowers from the hand 
of the youngest with a grin of especial com- 
placency—to the wonderment and delight of 
everybody. 

It was a spectacle worth crossing the Atlantic 
to see. 

Without further ceremony the *Fru Kap- 
tein" now took her husband in tow, waving 
the rest into line with her umbrella. And off 
they set, the whole baker's dozen of them, 
through the crowd, along the dock, across the 
little bridge and down the long avenue; the two 
older craft in the lead, and the big and little 
Olbers following in the wake, all smiling and 
saluting right and left—Kaptein Jan Paahl, 
proud as a peacock, keeping a straight and 
steady course, down into the heart of the har- 
bor, steering directly for the comfortable, 
roomy house in the quiet street, with the bloom- 
ing garden fore and aft—homeward bound! 
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ULLIVAN sat in the property- 
room sorting a bunch of skele- 
ton keys. From the other side 
of the table Street, wrapped in 
the first day’s enthusiasm of a 
murder case, glanced sharply 
over the bit of torn cloth he 

was examining and smiled as he watched 
the large fingers clumsily handling the shining 
bits of steel. It occurred to him somehow that 
Sullivan was too big for citizen’s clothes. His 
mind strayed from the blood on the cloth and 
he laid down his magnifying-glass. 

* Who'd you get those screws off of, Jim?” 
he asked. 

Sullivan put down the keys and slowly looked 
about the room. “Eddie Silver," he an- 
swered quietly. 

Street whistled between his teeth, and swore 
softly. 

The other did not seem to heed. He was 
fumbling slowly through the cluster. He 
picked out something looking like a miniature 
curling-tongs, save that both its slender fingers 
were hollow, and held it up for Street's inspec- 
tion. 

“That ought to cinch him for having bur- 
glars' tools, don't you think ?" he asked with a 
touch of pride in his voice. “І got that out 
from his shirt collar.” 


Street glanced sharply at the thing and his 
face grew tense. “It’s as pretty apairofnipsas 
I ever saw," he said eagerly, and his eyes shone 
as he went on, half to himself, “So that little 
kink is at it again?” He drummed his fingers 
on the table-top. 

“Jim,” he said gravely after a moment, 
“better keep it for a curio. It’s all the good 
the pinch will do you. You can't convict that 
rat in a hundred years, and you're only going to 
raise a smell goin’ after another man's stool 
pigeon.” 

“Stool pigeon be ," Sullivan growled. 
* He's been doin’ half the work in town this last 
year. Him an’ Slant Eyed Cohen’s had a half- 
dozen o! them reform-school kids, makin’ first- 
class prowlers out o' them; and they been 
gettin’ protection from two men in this de- 
partment while they done it. I got evidence 
enough to show it up, too.” 

“Yes,” the other. interrupted softly, and 
pointed a long thin finger at Sullivan, *andif 
youstart things Charley Elliott and George Hol- 
ley are goin' to come out witha kickon Tommy 
Scott. They’ll come right back atyou. You 
can't keep a crook workin’ for yourself an’ 
throw another man's friends in jail—can 
you?" 

Sullivan doubled his great fist. 
head wrinkled into ugly furrows. 
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to answer hotly, but checked his words. After 
a moment he said with a sort of dignity: 

“I don’t use stool pigeons, and never did nor 
never will.” 

Street looked at him oddly. " Do vou mean 
that on the square?” he asked. 

“I do," said the other. 

“Then what're vou standing between that 
white-whiskered old murderer an? the rest. of 
us for? Mind you, I don't want him, but there's 
others do.” 

“Tommy Scott never give me a man since T 
first seen him," said Sullivan. " That's the 
truth. An’ any time he turns a trick or looks 
wrong, you or anyone else is welcome to gri th 
him. But I believe he’s trving to liver right: ап? 
there's men in this departme nt—I don't mean 
you, an’ you know who 1 do mean—that’s hold- 
in’ their plain-clothes by pickin’ up old, broken- 
down ex-cons who're too rusty to steal aloafof 
bread. Ат they ain't goin? to pinch Tommy 
Scott— not so long as he's behavin? himself.” 

Street smiled indulgently, “ You're young, 
Jim,” he said. “I went through that back in 
Chicago—and I got mine, proper. Don't you 
ever take any stock in the word of a crook. If 
he can give you a tip, all right—take it an’ use 
it. But don’t let him make a good thing out o’ 
you. Tommy Scott is nearly sixty years old, 
and he’s lived in prison an’ thieved ever since 
he was in knee pants, until his heart is rotten-— 
rotten, I tell you, like a piece of bad meat.” 

He paused; his thin face was dark with ex- 
citement and his voice had risen. 

“Anyhow,” he went on more quietly, “let 
Eddie Silver alone. Charley Elliott and 
George Holley stand too strong for you to 
touch him. You been working hard to get into 
the front office, Jim, but youll wear harness all 
your life if you keep stepping on other people's 
toes. Sometimes it's the arrests you don't make 
that make vou. You're gettin? too many ene- 
mies now, for a man looking for promotion." 

He had risen to leave and had his hand on 
Sullivan’s shoulder. He grip ped it kindly and 
le Wed down into the giant's face. 

" Remember about “old Tommy,” he said. 

Go ahead and try and do right; only remem- 
ber -his heart is the heart of a thief; it's 
rollen.” 

Tommy Scott was dean of thecity’s burelars. 
He had thieved from boyhood, and the fame of 
his exploits had grown with years. Sullivan 
had heard it when he first began plain- clothes 
work, out of hours. Many stories clustered 
about the old crook; his exploits had been dar- 
ing, his career bizarre. Once he һай stolen 
the safe from a steamship company’s office, 
had wrapped it in blankets and blown it on a 
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barg: out in the bay, while the watchman and 
two policemen looked on helpless. Again, he 
had stolen $20,000 from а bank vault while 
the receiving teller stood a few feet distant 
talking to an accomplice. 

Sullivan had listened to these stories and 
others as eagerly as he had scanned the photo- 
graph-covered pages of the monthly police pub- 
lication for which he subscribed. Tommy Scott 
was then out of prison. The young patrolman 
hegan to hope that he might some day run upon 
the veteran crook—such an arrest would mean 
much tohim. One evening they met. A for- 
mer prison guard pointed out Tommy Scott to 


Sullivan, who eagerly sought him out a few 
moments later. The old man nodded pleasantly 
enough. His keen gray eyes looked shrewdly 


into the officer’s face a hare instant, then shifted 
quickly and disagreeably. 

“I'd like to talk with you a minute,” said 
Sullivan, and they walked round the corner to 
where a torn-up sidewalk shut out street traffic. 
The patrolman sat on a pile of timbers and 
Tommy Scott stood facing him. The old man 
spoke first. 

"Why didn't you take me straight to the 
box?” “he asked quietly. 

“What makes you think I want you?” 
queried Sullivan. 

“Up to when Bert Franklin give me to you, 
no one wanted me,” the other answered. “Now 
every copper in town will be saying he was look- 
ing for me when you get me to the station.” 

Sullivan started in spite of himself. He had 
thought the old man intent on the crowd when 
the prison guard had pointed him out. 

“What're you. doin’ in town?” he asked 
агау. 

“Pm day porter at the Occidental rooming- 
house. I get five dollars a week for it—an’ my 
bed. I'm tryin’ to live square, Mr. Sullivan.’ 
He did not cringe when he said it, as others 
did, and Sullivan began to like him. 

The policeman kicked the loose dirt under- 
foot. . 

“рол?” —he began, 

“You're spoiling your shine, young feller, 
interrupted the old man, “and that won't do 
vou апу good with the se rgeant.  S'posin' 
vou didn't pinch me, was you goin’ to say? 
It wouldn't do vou no ‘good. I'm old and rusty 
and T don't know any o’ these people that're 
workin’ nowadays; and anvhow, I wouldn't 
stool for vou or anyone else, if I knew гет all.” 

“You're trying to talk yourself into jail,” 
Sullivan growled. “T ain't asking y you to stool. 
You drop | another word, an’ in you go.” 

“That, said Tommy Scott slowly, 

* wouldn't make much odds. Ат I don't sup- 
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pose І сап stay out anyhow now. I’m Tommy 
Scott and I stole the Flyer dock safe, an’ be- 
tween what else I done an’ what more I got 
credit for doin’ that I never did, I never can 
square myself. Now I’m known to be here, 
I guess it’s all off.” 

He spoke the last words so hopelessly that a 
sudden impulse came over Sullivan. 

“Old man,” he said, “if you're tellin’ me 
the truth you can stay here as long as you want, 
only so’s you behave, an’ ГЇЇ say nothin’ of ye.” 

That was the beginning. In the end they 
had become friends, and every evening saw the 
two of them, the big patrolman and the bent 
little man with the white beard, gossiping pleas- 
antly by the cigar stand on the corner, or walk- 
ing the beat together. Sullivan came in time 


to look for his companion. ‘Their friendship 


grew closer after Tommy sought out the officer 
one night, distress written plainly on his face. 

“It’s all off now,” he said as soon as they 
met. ‘You might as well take me to the cor- 
ner and ring for the wagon.” 

* What you been doing?” Sullivan’s heart 
was in his mouth lest the old crook had fallen. 

“Doing? I tell you— You know that 
bunch of old bunco men that’s working here? 
Well, they got to keep square somehow when 
business is poor an’ they can’t turn over enough 
to Elliott an’ that fat elbow that works with 
him. And old Rebel John—I knew him back 
in Ohio when he was——” 

* What's wrong anyhow?” Sullivan broke in 
gruflly, for he knew that Tommy’s reminis- 
cences had a habit of going back many years 
and working by easy stages to the present. 
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“Well, anyhow, that pock-marked old gold- !.. 


brick artist showed me to George Holley— |‘ 


that's the name of that flat fly bull, I knew I'd 
think of it—I saw "em an hour ago, an’ Rebel 
had to point three times to make that stiff see 
me.? 

Sullivan pondered a minute. “Pll go sce 
the Old Man,” he said presently. He did it 
—with the result that Tommy remained un- 
molested, and Sullivan got credit throughout 
the department for using him as an informer. 


Street’s warning was not without its effect. 
It kept recurring to Sullivan during the day. 
Going on his beat that evening, he saw the 
bent little figure awaiting him on the corner, 
and the detective’s words came back to him: 

*His heart is the heart of a thief; it's 
rotten.” 

“I wonder if he could be stringing me?” 
muttered Sullivan. 

The fear got food when the patrolman 
asked, ** You know Jack Burns?" 

“We did five years together for that clothing- 
store job,” Tommy answered, with one of his 
shrewd side glances. 

Sullivan knew. And he knew that Jack 
Burns, who had become in this latter day what 
Tommy Scott had been a decade before, was 
then in the city. His presence had been known 
to the whole department ever since a startled 
householder, who had awakened to see a lean, 
swarthy face behind a menacing revolver muz- 
zle at his bedside, had reported the incident at 
the central station and had described the face. 
Then the department had awakened to the fact 
that. work was on hand, for Burns had an 
aggravating penchant for jewelry which he 
got by methods bewilderingly many. In the 
detectives’ room a sudden spasm of activity 
had broken out, and even Elliott and Holley, 
proverbially the laziest men on the force, were 
genuinely at work. 

“Tommy,” said Sullivan, looking straight 
into the restless old eyes, “Jack Burns is in 
town.” 

“I thought it was his black face I seen on 


the water-front the other day," said the ex- | 


convict. 

“Why the 
Sullivan. 

Tommy smiled. “I'm no policeman,” he 
rejoined coolly. 

The next morning brought a report of a 
looted pawnshop on Sullivan’s beat. 

* You're lucky to be going on days,” said the 
gray-haired sergeant that night. “Jack Burns 
has hit your end o' town, an’ God only knows 
what he'll be tearin’ into next.” 


didn't you tell те?” growled 
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Sullivan felt the relief of changed hours him- 
self. He found his beat transformed. Where 
an ever-moving throng whose faces bore the 
evil stamp of sin had filled the night air with 
its noises, were now hurrying crowds of open- 
faced men and women. The pavement which 
parti-colored lights had stained was now flood- 
ed with sunshine. Only the pawnshops with 
their windows full of jewels, revolvers and brass 


' knuckles, the abandoned possessions of its 
' luckless members, brought memories of that 


other world, whose people went forth after dark. 


| The proprietor of one of these shops caught 


Sullivan ringing in his first report. 

“Tm goin’ for lunch, an’ my clerk's away to- 
day. Watch my door, will you?" he asked. 

Sullivan nodded. “Sure,” said he. The 
sunshine made him feel pleasant toward every- 
one. He whistled between his teeth and 
twirled his club blithely as he passed up the 
crowded sidewalk. Не paused to try the lock 
of the pawnshop door, then went on his way as 
care-free as a young policeman can be. As 
he walked he swaggered slowly. 

A man watched him from a doorway across 
the street. He was thin-faced and swarthy, 
and his eyes were bright black. When Sullivan 
left the pawnshop, this man quickly crossed the 
street. In the crowd none took a second look 
at his face. And yet there was something in 
the flickering bright eyes, a restless something 
which should have made men look twice. 
Otherwise he was as the rest of them, save per- 
haps that he walked on the balls of his feet, as 
though he were ready to break into a run. 

He turned into the pawnshop doorway, 
which the patrolman had just left. He set 
down a suit case; with sweating fingers he 
fitted a key into the lock. As he entered he 
looked nonchalantly into the faces of the 
passers-by. None of them heeded him. He 


' slipped quickly and silently to the rear of a 


show-case filled with jewels. 

Sullivan was at the end of the block. 
Tommy Scott hailed him from the cigar stand. 

“Тт workin’ days now for Riley,” said the 
old man. 

“On the square?” asked Sullivan. 

*No; I just got my nooning and dropped 
down to see him. Have a smoke?" And 
'Tommy opened the case. 

“Tf I do ГЇЇ take it off Riley," growled Sul- 
livan. ‘‘You’re pretty free with his cigars.”’ 

“That’s all right; Riley told me to,” called 
Tommy, but the patrolman had turned and was 
on his way down the block again. The little 
ex-convict muttered wrathfully at his broad 
back. 

Something was making Sullivan uneasy. He 
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felt Tommy grating on him. As he walked 
the uneasiness grew. He abandoned his slow 
swagger, and his shoulders leaned forward un- 
til some who passed turned to see what caused 
his hurry. He did not know it himself, but he 
looked ahead, and unconsciously strained his 
ears. Then when he had gone nearly the length 
of the block he caught suddenly among the 
multitude of street noises another sound, low 
but sharp, out of harmony, full of menace— 
the click of a lock. It came from the pawn- 
shop door. He stepped back into the door- 
way behind him—the next one—and unbut- 
toned his long uniform coat, shifting his belt 
so that the revolver came to the front. He knew 
now what was wrong. Instinct told him. 

Through the glass door of the pawnshop the 
dark eyes of the crook swept the sidewalk in 
one brief, all-seeing glance. He stepped out 
briskly and passed among the crowd. None of 
them gave him a look; he breathed deep. 
Suddenly he leaped forward. But the hand 
which had fallen on his shoulder held it firm, 
and lifted him clear from his feet. 

* Where you goin’, Jack Burns?” Sullivan 
smiled grimly into his snarling face. “Gimme 
that valise!” 

As he took the grip the officer watched the 
crook’s right hand. The other made no move- 
ment. Nor did he speak. His snarl smoothed 
into a queer, mirthless smile. 

Sullivan backed him into a doorway, and 
passed his broad hand beneath his coat, around 
his waist, everywhere where a weapon might be. 


Then the giant turned toward the fast gathering. 


crowd. 

“Get back,” he ordered; and the nearest fell 
away, slowly at first, then with the suddenness 
of complete panic, as Sullivan reeled toward 
them, wrapped in a mist of pungent smoke. 
The crash of a revolver filled their ears, and 
the long arm of the crook had straightened 
from his side. Burns sprang among them, 
and they fell away fróm him as he ran. 

Sullivan staggered blindly after. As he 
ran, haltingly, dazed with the shock, he 
thought he saw somewhere before him the bent 
body and white beard of Tommy Scott. He 
reported the occurrence to the captain that 
evening and omitted no detail save this—and 
the cigar-stand conversation. And these two 
things looked to him blacker than all else. 
When he left the station with the memory of 
the captain's sarcasm rankling within him and 
humiliation adding to its sting he muttered: 

“The rotten-hearted old thief! I'll make him 
pay for it with ten years—him an' his black- 
muzzled pal! An’ me lettin’? a man hold out 
that gun up his sleeve!” 
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He went direct to the Occidental rooming- 
house. 

* He's not been in all the afternoon,” said the 
proprietor, whom he asked for Tommy Scott. 
“Is anything wrong?” 

“Nothin’ at all,” said Sullivan with care- 
lessness that cost him an effort. “I just 
wanted to see him.” 

“PI tell him when he comes back,” the other 
volunteered, but Sullivan shook his head. 

“TIl be seeing him myself in the next day or 
two, an’ РИ speak to him," he called from the 
head of the stairs. 

Late that night from a doorway across the 
street, he saw the bent figure of the old man 
creeping into the place. After waiting an 
hour or more, until he was satisfied that the 
other had gone in for the night, Sullivan went 
home. . 

Dawn of the next day saw himin the doorway. 
The garbage-wagons were still abroad. The 
streets were peopled with a strangely assorted 
crowd—a crowd which few of the city’s dwell- 
ers know, made up of its hardest toilers and 
its most vicious idlers. An occasional sallow- 
cheeked opium-smoker hurried along the side- 
walk’s edge, dull eyed, eager for the final taste 
of the drug which would compose his shaken 
nerves for the day’s sleep. Roughly dressed 
men, iron-molders from the mills and me- 
chanics from the tide-land shops, passed in 
twos and threes, bearing their dinner-buckets. 
Cocaine slaves who had stolen forth from their 
nests in dark alleyways prowled about like 
unclean beasts. Butchers were cutting down 
sides of meat before their stalls. Grocery 
clerks were taking baskets of green vegetables 
from the rattling wagons which had drawn up 
beside the curbs. In upstairs gambling halls 
lights burned dim while attendants shrouded 
the green tables in gray wrappings. The un- 
derworld and the half world were wearily going 
to their rest and the world that loves the light 
was beginning to come forth. Rumble of 
heavy trucks and roar of early cars began to fill 
the streets. Everywhere were the newsboys, 
calling in long sing-song: 

* A-a-all about the b-o-l-d r-o-bbry! А-а-а 
about the ple-e-esman shot!" 

Sullivan passed his big hand over his court- 
plastered ear and smiled grimly. 

An hour passed and then another. Sunlight 
bathed the building tops. 'The crowds grew 
thicker. Incoming cars brought loads of 
neatly dressed girls and immaculate young 
men who began to fill the stores and office 
buildings. 

Sullivan heeded none of these, but kept his 
eyes fixed on the rooming-house doorway. Even 
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in his citizen’s dress he was conspicuous. 
More than one daintily tripping stenographer 
turned her pretty head to give him a second 
glance as he stood, broad and tall, by the side 
of the building's entrance. 

The Occidental began disgorging its sleepers. 
More than once Sullivan had to strain his eyes 
to penetrate the groups who were leaving its 
door. Finally he saw Tommy. The old man 
passed straight down the street, Sullivan fol- 
lowing on the opposite side. It took every 
energy of sense the officer possessed to keep 
sight of the bent little figure. Thus they 
walked, the patrolman and the ex-convict, 
until the latter reached the city's harbor 
front and took a car to one of the northern 
suburbs. 

When he took his place with the outgoing 
squad that noon Sullivan was tired and dis- 
traught. His morning’s work had resulted in 
nothing beyond the belicf that his quarry was 
somewhere to the north of the city. Grimly 
he determined to spend every spare hour 
hunting it down. Evenings, when he was off 
duty, and mornings before he went on he em- 
ployed his time in the search. One at a time 
he gained possession of facts which tended to 
show that Jack Burns was hiding in this 
section, and twice during the week following 
the robbery he shadowed old Tommy toward 
the suspected rendezvous—only to lose sight 
of him as he neared the place. 


Elliott and Holley possessed the reputation 
for ineffable wisdom which some lazy men ac- 
quire by saying little and letting others talk. 
This, however, did not impress the Old Man. 
As head of the department he was wont to de- 
fend its members against outside attacks. 

«ТИ do what knockin’ there is to be done,” 
he used to say. And he had a habit of doing 
it, using knowledge of incidents which some- 
times seemed uncanny. 

So when this pair set out to hunt down Jack 
Burns the Old Man smiled under his heavy 
mustache. 

“Go to it,” he said. "You'll do as much 
good there as anywhere, I guess.” 

And then the reporters who loafed about the 
station and the men off duty were daily 
treated to the spectacle of the two of them 
starting together briskly down the steps in 
the morning, or returning together in the after- 
noon, to closet themselves immediately for 
conference. 

The Old Man noted these things and 
chuckled, though he was not disposed to mirth 
these days. 

But Elliott and Holley took it all very seri- 
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ously. In which they were right, for some- 
thing had come to them on which to work. 
They had kept it up for nearly a week when 
Holley left the station one noon with a field- 
glass slung from his shoulder. It would have 
made even the Old Man smile had he seen 
the fat detective lying face downward on a 
sun-baked hillside all that afternoon with the 
glass to his eyes, taking it away at intervals to 
remove his derby hat and wipe his wet brow. 

The hillside sloped to the head of a long 
narrow cove. To the south lay the busy city. 
The southern shore of the cove was lined with 
the litter of a water-front’s outskirts—float- 
ing cabins, sloops and schooners, and one or 
two rotting hulks. A huge grain-dock broke 
through these—the one evidence of advancing 
commerce. To the north of the cove lay a 
high bluff, clothed with thick undergrowth. 
In the dense green of overhanging branches 
Holley had found one break, invisible to the 
naked eye, but showing through his glass a 
small house on a scow, and on this he trained 
the binoculars. 

What he saw made him swear aloud with 
satisfaction more than once, and kept him 
there until dusk. Then he replaced the 
glass in its leather case and made his way 
down the steep slope toward the shore. He 
found Elliott in the rear of a tall brick brewery. 

* What luck?” he asked. 

Elliott grinned. ‘“They’re livin’ in the 
shack, all right, three or four, ex-cons all of 
'em, and Burns is with them. We can take 
the dock-launch in the morning. It passes 
near them regular, an’ they won't notice us till 
we're on top of them," he said. 

Holley chuckled fatly. 

* Charley," he said, and laid his hand on 
Elliott’s shoulder, *who d'ye think I ѕсеп 
hangin’ about the place?" 

The other shook his head. 

* Old Tommy Scott." 

“The ," Elliott gasped, and then, “ We'll 
pinch him with the bunch sure. I'll show 
some of those guys at the station a thing or 
two when we're through with this.” 

Holley pinched his arm and pointed ahead. 
Sullivan was passing. The big patrolman 
walked wearily, his shoulders drooping. 

* He's goin’ over to Milltown,” whispered 
Elliott, *I got it from the chief there yester- 
day. He's looking for Burns, and he's work- 
ing there every night." 

They laughed together as they went to their 
car. 

It was midnight when Sullivan came home. 
In his weck's work he had seen and heard just 
enough to tantalize him. "That was all, save 
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that he was tired, and would have been dis- 
couraged had not something closely akin to 
desire for revenge kept him keen in this hunt. 
He wanted Jack Burns; but he wanted worse 
to find Tommy Scott with him. 

Early the next morning his wife awoke him. 
She held a bit of folded paper in her trem- 
bling hand. 

“ ]'m—I'm——aíraid, Jim," she half sobbed. 
“Т found it under the door—and some way I 
don’t like it.” 

He laughed to soothe her, but read the note 
with anxiety he found hard to conceal Its 
characters were printed, and it bore no signa- 
ture. 

It said: 

“At eight a.m. be where I tell you—go by 
the fort road to crossing of bicycle path—take 
the path 200 yards to stump on right hand 
with a rock on it—go down the trail there and 
when you find a tent wait for the man you 
want—go alone.” 

“What is it, Jim?” asked his wife when he 
had done reading it. He laughed uneasily. 
* Only some information I wanted," he said. 

He was surprised at himself when he found 
himself waiting for a north-bound car, for he 
knew in his inmost mind that information 
such as this should never come so easily, and 
he knew he had enemies. His first impulse 
had been to report the matter at the station 
and get help, but there was no time for that. 

“ Со alone,’” he repeated. “ГІ do it any- 
how an' take a chance." 

When he came to the stump with the rock 
on its top he hesitated. 

“It’s a trap," he muttered, and looked un- 
easily at the narrow path leading into the 
brush. “Pm a fool. But here goes anyhow.” 

He shifted his revolver to the front and van- 
ished in the shrubbery. 

So dense was the undergrowth that he could 
not see twenty feet ahead. He bent low to 
avoid the branches and peered restlessly to left 
and right. He moved ahead slowly, and his 
nerves shook when his foot broke a dry twig. 

It seemed as though he were miles from 
everyone. And yet he knew that the cove lay 
a scant three hundred yards ahead with its lit- 
ter of shore cabins and small sloops. 

He stopped frequently to listen. The si- 
lence was strangely intense,— too intense. 
Something had frightened the birds, for he 
could catch only now and then—and from a 
distance—a faint scared twittering. He be- 
gan to feel that some one else was near. He 
seemed to sense a presence. But look as he 
might and harken, he got no tangible sign. 

“Im up again’ it for fair," he whispered to 


himself, and he squared his jaw and shut his 
teeth tight, then went on, with his hand close 
to his revolver butt. 

An opening showed ahead. He could see 
the light through the leaves. He was bent 
nearly double; he heard his own deep breath- 
ing, and it came so loudly that it startled him. 
Something white gleamed. Before he was 
fairly aware of it he found himself in a little 
clearing, and a wall tent was before him. He 
drew his weapon and walked unhesitatingly 
up to it. The flap was tightly fastened. He 
pulled it apart and peered in. A bed of 
blankets lay undisturbed on the ground. He 
did not pause to look for other details, but 
withdrew silently into the thicket. He lay 
among the heavy undergrowth flat on his 
stomach with his revolver in his hand. 

As the blood began to stop pounding into 
his ears his sense of hearing sharpened. A 
chipmunk running along a rotten log brought 
him to his knees, tense with excitement. He 
laughed at himself as he realized the cause of 
his alarm. 

Something was stirring in the brush behind 
him—something heavier and slower than the 
birds and the chipmunks. He could hear it 
drag its bulk among the tangle of twigs, 
moving slowly, cautiously, he thought, toward 
him. The courage which had made him face 
many known dangers began to ebb and he felt 
an almost overmastering desire to wheel about 
and crash into the thicket until he could seek 
out this presence. The noise stopped. An un- 
canny sense of being watched took its place. 
He held himself in hand with a mighty effort. 
There was no sound, no movement; he began 
to be afraid of his frayed nerves. 

A half hour dragged by. "Through an open- 
ing in the leaves a shaít of hot sunlight fell 
upon his head. It kept following him as he 
shifted his position. His nerves began to re- 
lax, and he became drowsy for he had not 
slept properly for a week. 

He caught himself nodding and swore un- 
der his breath. 

An hour went by, and then another. He had 
fought sleep at first by sheer force of will, but 
his very will was tired now. In the end he 
was overcome. His head rested on the cool 
earth. 

Away up the trail came the sound of foot- 
falls. He did not hear. His breath was 
coming deep and regular. The footsteps 
came closer, and a lean, dark face thrust 
itself through the bushes. The hum of in- 
sects which had helped lull him to sleep was 
in Sullivan's ears in a vague sort of a way. 

Through the tangle of twigs a small rock 
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came spinning and struck Sullivan in the head. 
He sprang to his feet, his head swimming a 
little. And over the muzzle of his leveled 
revolver, less than ten feet ahead, he saw a 
swarthy, frightened face, beside it another, 
pasty white. 

“Напі up!” 

The words came to his lips almost by instinct. 
And the two pairs of hands shot into the air. 

“Jack Burns," he said quietly when he 
placed the irons on the crook's lean wrists, 
"we're even now. An’ you, you little rat, 
how long you been prowling with him, huh?” 

Eddie Silver shrank before his menacing 
look, but Sullivan laughed. 

*''T here's one more of you, an’ I'll have him 
before night,” he said grimly. “ Соте on.” 


Elliott and Holley sat in the Old Man’s 
office. The Old Man was nervously slam- 
ming his books about his desk, a sure sign of 
coming trouble, and Holley gripped his chair 
seat as he told of their mornings’ work at the 
house on the scow. 

. “We got three: of "em all right,” he said, 
46 but-——” 

“But you daren’t wait for the others, I sup- 
pose." The Old Man's heavy mustache 
bristled as he spoke. “You bring in three 
rusty ex-cons, an’ tell me the main guy didn’t 
come, an’ you couldn't wait. By——” 

The sound of the electric buzzer called him 
from the room, and the two big detectives 
looked at each other in silence. He was 
back in an instant. 

“You gentlemen are lucky,” he drawled. 
“While you was making your pinch in that 
shack a harness bull got the man I want, up 
in the brush, just a few steps away from you. 
Come on, both of you; I want you to see one 
of the pair, a friend of yours, I believe.” 

“Со on back an’ look for the tools," he 
bade Sullivan in the outer office. “Pll send 
a good man when one comes in to help you." 

It was not tools Sullivan wanted. The 
flush of his victory was shadowed by regret 
that he had not accomplished the one thing 
for which he had set out. 

Tommy Scott had eluded him ever since he 
had scen the ex-convict's double dealing. The 
memory of the old crook's attempt to detain 
him at the cigar stand while Burns robbed 
the pawnshop hurt the patrolman as only the 
treachery of a supposed friend can hurt. He 
doubled his great fist as he thought of it. 

“ГИ get him before night if I have to kill 
him doin’ it," he promised himself, as he rode 
out on the first north-bound car. 

His heart gave a great bound when he saw, 
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on the fort road far ahead, the familiar bent 
figure. He dogged it slowly up the dusty road 
and along the shaded bicycle path, keeping 
well back. Finally the other reached the 


hidden trail and vanished in the thicket. He 
was going direct to the rendezvous. 
Sullivan breathed a sigh of relief. “ГІ nail 


him dead to rights," he muttered, "if only 
I come on him before he sees what's on and 
blows." He followed swiftly down the winding 
foot track. 

When he neared the clearing he slackened 
his pace. He peered ahead through the 
leaves. Tommy Scott had seated himself on 
a fallen log. His head was bowed in his hands. 
He raised it quickly as Sullivan crashed 
through the bushes and appeared before him. 

“You scared me," he said, and his eyes 
shifted in the way Sullivan had come to hate. 

"Scared you, did I?" sneered Sullivan. 
“That’s funny, ain't it?” 

The old man looked up and his face tight- 
ened. A queer light came into his eyes. 

“Come,” Sullivan said gruffly, “I want you. 
What’re you doing here?” 

Tommy Scott rose. “I was throwing rocks 
a while ago,” he drawled quietly. Sullivan 
started, then stood dazed. 

“It was you?" he stammered. 

“Yes, it was me.” $ 

A deep flush of shame swept over the 
patrolman’s cheek. “And you—?” he began. 

“Yes,” said the other, “I wrote that note. 
An’ ГЇЇ tell you something else. After I saved 
your neck by waking you up, I laid over 
there in the brush an’ seen him go by with 
the irons on.” 

He stopped, and his voice trembled when 
he went on: 
` “I remember the time when he took the 
third degree an’ did his five years because he 
wouldn’t do me dirt—me that dogged him a 
solid week—jor you.” 

The scorn he put in the last word stung 
Sullivan like a whiplash. He lowered his 
head before it. He looked up slowly. 

“I’ve done you wrong,” he said simply, and 
held out his hand. Tommy drew back. | 

“Let bygones be,” pleaded Sullivan. 

When the old man’s hand finally met his 
the giant breathed deeply. The forgiveness 
brought him great relief. 

“І made a big mistake," he said after а 
moment. “І don't see how I done it now.” 

Tommy smilcd; his old face was a strange 
mixture of sorrow and cynicism as he an- 
swered: 

“You couldn’t help it, I guess, being a po- 


liceman.” 
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MESES HE winter morning was still so 
\i young that no sounds save the 
creaking of milk wagons on 
their rounds-and—the scrape 
of a shovel on the snow's hard 
crust broke the silence of the 
street. When young Mrs. 
Forest crept cautiously from her bed, wrapped 
herself in her warm negligee, and peered 
out through the festive holly wreath they 
had hung in her window she could distin- 
guish only by degrees, in the thick gloom, 
the figure that cleaned the walks in front 
of the row of houses of which her home 
was one. As he paused from time to time 
to beat his hands against his shoulders, for 
the first time in her life the human element in 
` clean walks obtruded itself. It was a hard life, 
beginning Christmas scraping snow, in order 
that other people might later trip to and fro 
dry-shod at their merry-making. Poor fellow, 
she didn’t even know his name, her husband 
always hired such help, but he was plainly 
only a lad. Probably some one loved him, even 
as she loved her son. Her son! She couldn’t 
say the words yet, without a strange new thrill 
at her heart. Impulsively she seized her purse 
from the table and threw open the window. 
“Good morning, Merry Christmas!” she 
called in a high, flutelike voice. 
The scraping ceased and the boy drew near 
to the window. ‘‘Is it Mis’ Forest ?” 
“Yes, Merry Christmas. Hold your cap; 
here’s a little gift.” 
He caught the fluttering bill and shouted, 
“Thank you, I wasn’t expectin’ nothin’.” 
Stealthily she closed the window and crept 
into the room they already called the nursery, 
where beside a trained nurse the center of the 
universe slept in his little bassinette. From a 


drawer, with infinite precaution, the mother 
drew out a little woolen stocking and stole back 
into the hall, only pausing to gaze once into the 
tiny face, puckered in sleep, his little fists 
folded under his wrinkled chin. He had been 
in the world but a few weeks and had fought 
hard for the right to continue there. The dan- | 
ger they all believed was now over, but at the 
memory of it she murmured: “Poor little 
fellow! Poor little fellow!” and, at the risk of 
disturbing Miss Jacob, she bent and kissed the 
top of his soft, downy head. 

* Natalie" a man’s voice suddenly called 
from an adjoining room, ‘‘Natalie, what are 
you doing? Didn't I hear you opening and 
shutting windows? Go back to bed directly, 
until you've had your breakfast.” 

Her expression of absorbed devotion changed 
at his words to a sweet petulance. “I’m fill- 
ing my son's 
Christmas 
stocking," she 
called, appear- 
ing in his door- 
way. 

The man 
laughed. “His 
slocking! 'That 
little shaver! 
Much he'll 
know about 
it!" 

Her face 
quivered as she 
turned away, 
as if even he 
had failed her 
in sympathy and understanding, but her at- 
titude bespoke no yielding. He drew her 
cold hand in his, therefore, and pleaded with 
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her as he would have pleaded with a child. 
“Р tell you, Honey, go to bed and get 
warm and ГЇЇ have Miss Jacob fil his 
stocking.” She moved resolutely toward the 
nursery, held only by her finger tips. “If you 
don't do as I say," he now threatened, I'll not 
give you my gift until noon. Really, I shall.not. 
It's a beauty, something you've wanted for ever 
so long." 

“TIl have to wait for it then,” she said and 
moving toward a chest of drawers she drew 
forth some miniature packages and began 
thrusting them into the funny little woolen hose. 

“Tf you will do it," the man surrendered, 


“TIl do it for you. Go to bed, dear, this 
instant." 

He hastily arose and drew on his dressing- 
gown 


She set her pretty mouth stubbornly and 
reached for a little horse on the closet shelf. 
“T think when he's - 
older he'd like to 
know that his mother 
filled his stocking." 
* Nonsense," the 
. man said a little 
brusquely, his anx- 
iety growing. He 
tried to take the 
horse from her 
slender hands. 
Without warning 
her weak grasp gave 
way, she dropped 
into a chair, turned 
her head from him 
and wept. “І wish 
you'd let me do as 
I please, Julius. I 
can't remember my 
parents, you know. 
Some one was al- 
ways paid to make 
me happy — some 
aunt or cousin or 
teacher who had no 
pleasure in it." She 
lifted her eyes to 
his, “І want my son 
to have all I missed. 
I'm going to have 
a little tree to- 
night. Iknew 
you'd think it was 
silly, so Nora got 
me the things. Of 
course he's too little to know, but I'm writing 


“Watched her glide down the hall, her arms laden, 
back to the little crib" 
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can read about it and know how I loved 
him. For I do, you know, better than you 
do, Julius, better than you ever can. You 
keep planning to enjoy him when he's older, 
you know you do, but I love him now. Please 
let me do as I wish. I want the day to be just 
perfect.” 

Without a word the man restored the toys 
and watched her glide down the hall, her arms 
laden, back to the little crib. In a flood of 
remembrance many Christmas days came back 
to him, and with a strange pang of remorse he 
realized that the figure of his own mother 
was mingled with the joyous memories of 
every one. How long it was since he had 
really soaght her out. Weeks had passed with- 
out his having been to see her. He was so 
overworked, that was his great excuse; then, 
too, he had been worried for months over 
Natalie. What little time he had he felt was 
his wife's. If she 
and his mother had 
been on better 
terms it would have 
been easier. But 
that was an old re- 
gret, he must not 
dwell upon it. In 
his heart he had 
grown indifferent to 
the estrangement, 
for anything was 
preferable to the 
bickerings and mis- 
understandings that 
had marked the 
first year of their 
marriage, when his 
mother’s home had 
been theirs. 

"Ill go out to 
mother's this after- 
noon," he said to 
himself, “ара take 
her some flowers." 
In fancy he saw the 
lonely old home- 
stead on the edge 
of the city, set well 
back from thestreet, 
among funereal firs. 

When he had 
been a schoolboy 
the old place, now 
so silent, had echoed 
with boyish shouts. 
It had been the meeting-place for the neighbor- 


it down in his book. Then if I’m taken, as hood. As the only son of a widow, his will had 
my mother was, when he’s still very little, he been law. No boy had such grounds for play, 


“ * Well, well, well!’ the doctor said with satisfaction. 


such liberty for candy-pulls and romps in the 
hay loft. These early days were succeeded by 
his college years, and even then during the 
necessary separation, he was always coming 
home with crowds of fellows for Sunday. He 
could see his mother yet, with her tall, stately 
figure and handsome eyes, rustling to and fro, 
quietly enjoying thefun. Her adoration of him 
had been something of a joke with the fellows. 
They used to like to draw her out on his per- 
fections, quoting her words to him afterward 
in good-natured derision. He laughed gently 
to himself as he proceeded in his dressing. His 
dear mother, he would surely not let the day 
pass without seeing her. 

Hours afterward the doctor came and had 
his laugh over the stocking and the little wood- 
en horse. Miss Jacob in her stripes and cap 
said to him: “I told her I didn't know what you 


“Не? gained a pound !' " 


would say, Dr. Herrick, to have your patient 
moving about at five o'clock in the morning. 
Of course I have got to sleep some time, I 
can't watch her every minute." 

The doctor, who radiated cheerfulness, looked 
at the mother in her pretty furbelows smil- 
ingly, ‘‘ What have you to say for yourself?” 

Instead of a laughing rejoinder a flicker of 
pain passed over her face. ‘‘Iwasn’t quite sure 
yet I’d have him another Christmas.” She had 
not been able to voice the fear before. 

For answer the doctor lifted the tiny bit of 
humanity onto the scales the nurse held ready, 
while the mother in her terror of that record 
knotted her fingers in her lap, and waited. 

“Well, well, well!" the doctor said with satis- 
faction. ‘‘He’s gained a pound! Have him 
another Christmas! if he keeps on at this rate, 
he’ll weigh over seven thousand pounds when 
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he’s twenty-one,” and even Miss Jacob, who 
was used to the doctor’s joke, condescended to 
smile. * Don't worry about him," the doctor 
continued, “he’s likely to grow ира prize fighter. 
Listen to him yell! I couldn't do that myself. 
He'll catch up in no time with your friend's 
little daughter," he motioned vaguely across 
the street, *she weighs 
twelve pounds. I just 
dropped in to see her." 

The mother's eyes 
dropped to the little 
wizened face on the pil- 
low, to the hands like 
tiny claws. “I should 
think that was rather a 
clumsy size for a baby 
only three weeks old,” 
she said soberly, ‘‘espe- 
cially for a girl." 

The doctor laughed as 
he slipped into his coat. 
* Good-by, young man, 
tell your mother she’s 
luckier than Shylock, 
for she got her pound of 
flesh.” 

He was halfway down 
the stairs when Mrs. For- 
est’s voice arrested him 
from the railing above: ‘Doctor, I didn’t 
want Miss Jacob to hear; she thinks I’m so 
foolish. I can’t thank you for what you’ve 
done for my baby—you know how I feel, you 
know what it is to me. This isn’t much,” 
she held forth an envelope, **use it please for 
your children’s hospital; it’s a little thank- 
offering." 

'The doctor retraced his steps and took her 
thin white hand in his. His manner was very 
gentle. “Thank you, you touch my heart when 
you remember my hospital. May I tell you 
that I think a baby who inspires his mother to 
think of other little chaps besides himself is 
going to grow up to be a splendid, unselfish 
fellow.” 

She blushed her pleasure at his compliment. 
*Tve never thought much about it, you've 
known me long enough to know that, Dr. 
Herrick, but when one has a son—it's a new 
world, he's a kind of a ш 

“Door to understanding,” supplied the 
doctor. 

“Yes, just that, and every hour there’s a new 
room to enter." 

Not long after the doctor'svisit, Julius Forest 
broke his vow and gave his wife the beautiful 
sapphire ring he had threatened she should not 
see until noon. In her pretty joy in its azure 
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depths as it glowed from ner hand, still so 
white and thin, she raised her eyes to say: ‘‘It’s 
beautiful, but you oughtn't to have bought it, 
Julius, we must begin to save for our son's 
education. Of course he must go to Yale. 
And we ought to study ourselves so that we can 
help him. I remember your telling me what a 
well-informed woman 
your mother was, Julius, 
and what an inspiration it 
was to you as a boy.” 

It was the first time her 
name had been mentioned 
between them for a year. 
With masculine tactless- 
ness he urged: “Don’t 
you think, dear, you and 
Mother could make it up 
between you?” 

At his words she be- 
gan to tremble violently. 
“How can you ask me 
that! Such insults as 
she heaped upon me! I 
never asked you to re- 
sent it, Julius; all I asked 
was that her name should 
not be mentioned be- 
tween us.” 

* Oh, come now," he 
said helplessly, **she was angry, and remem- 
ber, dear, you hadn't been very considerate." 

“I only did what I had a right to do.” Her 
agitation increased. 

“There, there," he said wearily, "let's not 
go over it again,” and they sank into tumultuous 
silence. It was the first rift in the perfect day. 

Even when at noontime he carried her light 
form down the stairs to the little table where he 
had dined so long alone, the first meal together 
was not quite what they had planned. Behind 
the blue flame of the little pudding her face 
wore the petulant expression of an injured 
child's. When she was once more in the room 
above, that with its blue and white hangings so 
fittingly enshrined her blond loveliness, he came 
to the door in his great coat, his hat in his hand, 
to say bluntly: 

* I'm going to leave you for an hour or two, 
my dear." 

“Leave me!" her eyes opened in hurt sur- 
prise. “ Меге are you going?” 

“To see mother. I don't like to let the day 
pass without doing so.” 

* But I shall be alone," she said stormily. 
* Nora has gone out; Miss Jacobis just starting. 
Itold them I would takecharge of thebaby, but 
I presumed you'd be here to help me. Suppose 
he'd have another attack, suppose the bell 
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should ring? Oh, Julius, you wouldn't be 
so cruel." 

She had taught him patience long since. He 
quietly removed his coat. “Of course, Natalie, 
I didn't know you'd be alone.” He threw him- 
self down on a broad couch with his paper and 
she soon perceived that he d fallen into a heavy 
sleep. In another minute Miss Jacob departed, 
leaving instructions for the care of her charge, 
and Natalie was alone. 

With pretty importance she gathered to- 
gether some needlework long abandoned and 
seated herself near the baby's little crib. How 
helpless he was, how dependent on her love and 
wisdom! Already his little wavering hands 
twined themselves around her fingers like the 
tendrils of a vine, almost as if he knew that it 
was she who was destined to 
guide his steps for many and 
many a year. 

None of her innermost 
circle dreamed, she told her- 
self, of how earnestly she 
longed to meet the demands 
of this new life. They all 
thought her young and friv- 
olous and pleasure-loving, 
looked to her for nothing 
even now, all but he in his 
roseleaf sleep, who, wiser 


than they, knew her for his own in all the 
world. Nor had he put his trust in her in vain. 
Before his helplessness her self-love would van- 
ish. For his needs her ignorance would become 
wisdom. Already she traced her orphaned 
childhood discerningly, through the many 
homes that had been hers, remembering the 
teacher who had no sympathy, Cousin Martha 
whose severity tempted to lies, Aunt Lucy who 
called indulgence affection, Uncle Robert who 
tried to buy freedom from responsibility by 
lavish gifts—each in turn had taught her 
through their mistakes what to avoid for her 
child. Motherhood, for her, must be the Door 
of Understanding to a larger, broader life—her 
love for her boy, the Key. 

Their life together, in her revery, stretched 
before her in a long, sunlit 
path. She lingered over it 
lovingly, seeing him emerge 
from his infancy into tod- 
dling childhood, calling her 
and Julius by name, cling- 
ing shyly to her hand, run- 
ning to her with his little 
hurts, burying his sleepy 
head on her shoulder when 
the day was over. Then in 
imperceptible degrees child- 
hood would grow into boy- 
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hood. Some 
day he’d wear 
trousers and go 
to school and 
lose his milk 
teeth. To all 
the world 
he’d be but a 
grubby little 


like to wash his 
hands; but to 
her, with his 
dog-eared 
book, he’d be the key to the intellectual world. 
She’d have to visit schools and know teachers 
and playmates, and remember when one in- 
verted fractions. With his hand in hers, day 
by day, she’d step forth into an ever-enlarging 
world. 

What a great gawky fellow the youth would 
be, all arms and legs and selfconscious ways! 
In all likelihood angry if she bragged of his 
scholarship and his athletic record. In his 
heart though, he’d be glad she was so proud of 
him. He’d even, on that occasion, let her kiss 
him and cry a little. 

Then college,—that would be terrible! How 
could she ever let him go. Nothing to depend 
on but letters. Yet what letters he would write! 
Then sometime they would go to the boat 
races—and there he'd be! They high in their 
seats waving and waving blue flags — he 
pulling that splendid oar. Afterward he and 
Julius would go off arm in arm to met Julius’ 
old classmates. 

Then, at last, he'd be home again. She re- 
membered once of Mrs. Forest telling her of 
how she had hung outa flag the day Julius grad- 
uated. At home—forever and ever. 
Suddenly something beat in her throat. No— 
not forever—the beginning of manhood marked 
the end for mothers. He—would marry, would 
move away—some one would come before her. 
His room—would never be his room again. 
His place at the table, where he had sat since 
his first high chair, would be vacant. He wasn't 
hers forcver, after all—at the most, not counting 
his college years, perhaps hers for only some 
twenty-four or -five brief years. Not all the 
agony she had borne for him, not all her nurs- 
ing in sickness, her sacrifices, her love, could 
purchase more than those years. His man- 
hood, just when her labors would bear fruit, 
would in all likelihood be another's. 

Her needle dropped from her hand; she 
could not see to sew. What did mothers do 
then? What had Julius’ mother done? The 
clock ticked solemnly in the hall. 


boy who didn’t ` 
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Julius’ mother! She no longer thought of her 
with anger. Julius’ mother! She saw her 
quite plainly—a stately, well-dressed woman, 
at the races with Julius. She remembered 
their meeting and her one desire to please 
and ingratiate herself. Of her pleasure when 
Julius said that his mother thought her the 
prettiest girl she’d met. Then 
of their wedding and a dim im- 
pression that Julius’ mother had 
clung to him and wept, she 
standing in her pretty traveling 
dress, vaguely wondering why. 
The homecoming into the beautiful old home- 
stead, her impatience with its remoteness from 
the ‘town, her determination not to stay, her 
boredom, her impatience with Julius’ mother’s 
standard. Quarrels, quarrels, the quarrel. The 
long silence not yet broken. At first Julius had 
often slipped away to see his mother, then he 
had gone less and less. To-day she had for- 
bidden the visit. With wide staring eyes she 
saw her in the empty house, with the firs tall 
and gray in the snow, waiting, waiting, hoping 
for her boy, longing perhaps to see her grand- 
son—her boy’s boy. And Julius’ mother was a 
widow; she had no one else. Some day she, 
Natalie, might sit here alone. Julius, so ten- 
der, so thoughtful, dead—her boy—her own 
darling boy now in his little crib, flesh of her 
flesh, gone forever—all life in the past. 

She struggled to her feet, holding onto the 
backs of chairs; in her weakness she was shaken 
by her agitation, “ТЇЇ make Julius go” she 
kept whispering, “ God will punish me for this 
if I don’t. But wait, that's not enough"—she 
paused uncertainly, then the last vestige of 
pride gave way, “ТЇЇ write а note; I'll ask 
her to come and see me, Julius can take it." 
She began fumbling in her desk, so long 
closed. 

The peal of the door bell a quarter of an 
hour later caused her to pause. “Oh dear! 
now ГЇЇ have to wake Julius to answer that. 
I didn't want him about until my note was 
ready." With sudden resolution and infinite 
precaution she made her way down the stairs 
and opened the door. On the steps stood a 
tall, stately lady in black, whose bright eyes 
peered out of a face that had aged rapidly. 

“ Mother!" Natalie cried. 

The elder lady clung to the frame of the 
doorway. ‘You'll let mein, Natalie? I wanted 
to see—that boy.” 

In the little hall, under the mistletoe they 
clung to each other for a long moment, then 
Natalie poured forth her remorse, lifted from 
time to time the young loveliness of her face to 
that of Julius’ mother. She held up the sheet 
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of paper. ‘‘You see, Mother Forest, I had al- 
ready begun to write, to tell you of this.” 

The older lady straightened her bonnet 
which Natalie’s embrace had set awry. “Му 
dear, I won’t be outdone in humility. I want 
to say when I told you that you were——" 

The girl held her fingers over her mouth, 
* No, no, not a word. You only told the truth, 
Mother Forest. We were both angry." 

A convulsive cry startled them both to si- 
lence, together they hurried up the stairs. The 
girl drew the baby from his bed, stilling his 
wailing and hushing him to a second sleep. 
“See,” she said at last when he was quiet. 
He was as thin and wrinkled as a little un- 
fledged bird. No one, not even Julius, pre- 
tended to think him pretty. 

The grandmother's inspection was deliber- 
ate. “Well,” she said at last, “по wonder 
you're proud of him, he's the very image of 
Julius at his age, and you know what kind of a 
man Julius made!" 

The girl drew him closer. “Oh, is he? You 
don't think he's too—small ? 

“Small! I don't know what anyone wants 
of great, overgrown children. Their brains all 
go into their bodies. Haven't you ever noticed 
how few great men are large? Look at the 
character in that hand— Julius! very thumb! 
You needn't worry about him, Natalie, he's a 
splendid baby." 

Miss Jacob, upon her return an hour later, 
found them both busy with his needs. “Mrs. 
Forest," she urged briskly, ‘‘you’ve had a big 
day; come, I'll put you to bed. Mr. Forest's 
mother can go into the little sitting-room a 
while, then you'll be ready to visit again, over 
your supper." 

Natalie drew back like a child. ‘‘I’d planned 
to have his little p. 
tree first; please am 
let me fix it; it's 
in my closet. I'll 
try hard to-mor- 
row to do as you 
say, if you'll 
only let me have 
my way now. 
Mother Forest, 
go wake Julius 
and when I open 
the door every- 
thing will be 
ready. Miss 
Jacob can carry 
the baby." 

She tripped 
light-heartedly 
into the inner 
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room, in a childish love of secrecy closing the 
door. Several minutes passed and she threw 
it open to reveal the tiny tree with its tapers, 
whose flames wavered as uncertainly as the 
new life. Miss Jacob, in unwonted sympathy, 
let her take the chiid, holding him playfully 
near the little bough of green. 

“Where are Mother and Julius?” Natalie 
asked suddenly. She peeped into the little 
sitting-room where her husband had been 
asleep. The lights were not yet lighted, but by 
the cheerful, dying glow of the open fire she 
could see that he still slept. Close by his side 
with one heavy arm across her knees, his 
mother kept vigil, raising a finger as his wife 
peeped in at the door. 

“Sh!” Julius’ mother warned her gravely. 
“He’s still asleep. Poor boy, I didn't call him; 
he needs the rest, see how tired he looks under 
his eyes,” she held up a paper, with an un- 
wearied arm, to shield him from the fire. 

For an instant a look of petulance crossed 
Natalie’s face at the thought that Julius should 
not share in her play. In her disappointment 
her eyes dropped to his sleeping face, to be 
struck by its weary pallor. Why had she 
not seen what his mother had so instantly de- 
tected? That the weeks in the winter past had 
worn upon him, too? For answer she had but 
to feel the feeble form in her arms whose 
straying hand touched her cheek, to know that 
it was because never, save from one source, 
flowed love whose waters were a perpetual 
well-spring of affection. To her, Natalie, 
that love had been denied, but it was hers 
to pour forth on her child, and in a new 
understanding to value for her husband. 
At the fountain of his mother's love he 
had drunk deep; by its pure waters he had 
grown to be the 
man to whom 
she and her boy 
looked for all 
earthly good. 
With the look 
of exaltation 
that had struck 
her husband in 
the morning, she 
left him to his 
sleep and his 
mother's faithful 
vigil and steal- 
ing back into 
the other room 
held up her son 
to the light of 
the Christmas 
tapers. 
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E HERE has never been any 
serious dispute in the country 
as to the man who came 
closest to getting into the 
tariff bill of 1909 the rates he 
wanted. By common consent 
it was the senior Senator from 

Rhode Island, Nelson W. Aldrich. It must 

be agreed that the more we know of the bill 

the more certain it is that this popular ver- 
dict is well-founded. 

Senator Aldrich did not have to wait until 
the bill was passed to win this distinction. 
It was his from the start of the recent tariff- 
making. And nowhere was his power more 
frankly or more generally acknowledged than 
in the Senate itself. Again and again during 
the debates colloquies took place, some of 
them finding their way into the Record and 
some not, showing how conscious the Senate 
was of his domination. The attitude toward 
this power varied, even in his own party: it 
was humble, obsequious, admiring, sneering, 
defiant, but it was never neglectful. Always 
he was the one to reckon with. “The chief 
architect of this Bill,” “Тһе Czar,” “Тһе 
Omnipotent"—these were titles given him. 
It was with the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and that Mr. Elkins said he preferred to 
* trade" when he fought for a duty on lumber. 

“ Because the Senator from Rhode Island can 
deliver the goods,” suggested Senator Bailey. 
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* Yes, Mr. President, he can," said Mr. 
Elkins. At which the Senate is reported to 
have laughed. > 

Not only within the Senate was his author- 
ity acknowledged; in the lobbies where the 
“third house” carried on a frenzied cam- 
paign of wheedling, threatening and trad- 
ing, Aldrich was supreme. Here there was 
little sneering or railing. The members 
asked only to see the king that they might 
beg his favor. “Aldrich can deliver the 
goods,” “See Aldrich," “It will be as Ald- 
rich wants” were the words on everybody’s 
lips in the corridors. 

From the body of Washington clerks and 
attendants who have grown wise from long 


years of observation of tariff-making, many : 


shrewd and cynical acknowledgments of his 
dictatorship dropped. One old-time tariff 
clerk, asked what he thought of the chances of 
the duty coming off pictures, said: “I guess 
it will this time, Aldrich has got all the money 
he wants and is buying pictures.” This is but 
a sample of the tone of much of the comment 
heard on all sides. 

There were important legitimate reasons 
why Mr. Aldrich should have been recognized 
as a power in making the bill. His official 
position as chairman of the Committee on 
Finance put on him the obligation to exercise 
power and on his colleagues the obligation of 
recognizing that power. Moreover, Mr. Ald- 
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rich is a man of strong parts. He puts his 
mind to his work. He has the advantage of 
knowing what he wants and of having faith 
in certain methods of his own for getting 
what he wants. Neither his purposes nor 
his methods vary. They are what they were 
thirty years ago. Thus he has the enormous 
advantage which comes to the unwavering 
man. Mr. Aldrich has another advantage. 
He talks but little. He never explains or 
apologizes. (There is, to be sure, a recent 
notable exception to this statement, but it 
rather emphasizes than disproves it.) 

Mr. Aldrich’s strongest legitimate claim to 
the power credited to him in the bill of 1909 
lies in his experience. He has been a member 
of the Senate of the United States for twenty- 
nine years and during all that period he has 
had his mind on the tariff. He had an active 
part in making the bills of '83, of 'go, of ’94, 
of ’97. He has been the associate of Pig Iron 
Kelley, William McKinley, Dudley C. Has- 
kell, Thomas B. Reed, John Sherman, the 
body of men who undertook in the early 
'8o's to convert this country to protection for 
protection's sake, to make it the national 
doctrine taught in our schools and colleges, 
a test for office holding, a proof of loyalty to 
party and country. 

Mr. Aldrich came into the Senate of the 
United States when an agitation not so un- 
like that which preceded the bill of 1909 was 
sweeping over the country. It resulted in a 
Tariff Commission of pretentious size and 
activities. A little later Mr. Aldrich helped 
make a bill which played havoc with the 
recommendations of this commission turning 
the general 20% reduction it had advised 
into a reduction of about 1% and demonstrat- 
ing conclusively how little chance there is 
of our getting any real help from a tem- 
porary Tariff Board however well done its 
work. Indeed the gentlemen who expect to 
get us out of our present tariff difficulties by 
shoving the work on to a commission would 
do well to study the operation and the fate 
of the Commission of 1882. 

Mr. Aldrich saw his party defeated in 1884 
largely because of the bad faith it had shown 
in using the tariff material which its own 
commission had provided and he was a strong 
factor in the fight which swept it back again 
to victory in 1888 and gave us a new tariff 
bill with higher duties than we had ever had 
before! Again he saw defeat and again he 
helped his party into power and to make 
another bill—that of 1897 where the rates 
were still more advanced. Probably three- 
fourths of Nelson W. Aldrich's Congressional 
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life has been given to a struggle to prevent 
the lowering of those taxes which we call 
duties. 

Certainly this long experience alone ex- 
plains why Mr. Aldrich should have been 
powerful in the making of the last tariff bill. 
It makes him, too, an unusually interesting 
person—and above all one that it is impera- 
tive that all good citizens should understand. 
The fact that Mr. Aldrich has said he will 
retire from the Senate with the expiration of 
his present term does not let us out and for 
two reasons: the bill which is credited so 
largely to him has proved unsatisfactory to 
everybody. It is a foregone conclusion that 
we must have a new one unless war or pesti- 
lence drags attention from it. To understand 
what is wrong with it we must understand 
the ideas and methods on tariffs and tariff- 
making which Mr. Aldrich employed. More- 
over, we must know more of Mr. Aldrich for 
another reason. Heretires from theSenate, but 
it is believed he aspires to a position which has 
in it a chance for more of weal or woe to the 
people than any other which we must fill—that 
is, the head of the Monetary Commission, the 
body which is to work out a new system of 
handling and safeguarding the nation’s 
money. Broadly speaking, it remains with 


that commission whether our mediums of ex- 


change shall be centralized in such a way that 
they can be controlled and manipulated by the 
few groups into whose hands our wealth is so 
rapidly flowing, or whether they shall be pro- 
tected from undue individual and corporate in- 
fluence. If Mr. Aldrich becomes the perma- 
nent head of the Monetary Commission what 
can we expect from him—service for that 
rather shadowy, though by no means unreal 
or inactive power, which we call Special In- 
terests, or service for the nation? Will he 
think it his business to make it easier for the 
corporations to get money or for the people? 
Which will he consider first? We are at a 
point where this is the first and most im- 
portant question to decide about each man 
whom we allow in office. Where lies his 
faith? In the few or the many? What does 
Mr. Aldrich's tariff record of 1909 teach about 
this? Let us try to untangle from the mass 
of opinion, statistics, colloquies, debates and 
rumors out of which the Payne-Aldrich bill 
finally emerged, the principles, the sympa- 
thies and the methods which actuated its 
“chief architect." He is a man of few words, 
not often explaining himself, but the situa- 
tion in which he found himself in 1909 forced 
a statement of principles and policy quite 
sufficient for our purpose. 
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Perhaps there is no simpler and more con- 
venient way of getting at what we want than 
to follow Mr. Aldrich in his handling of a 
single schedule. And to have one which has 
always interested him—which he knows thor- 
oughly—let us take the cotton schedule. 

In Mr. Aldrich's state of Rhode Island 
cotton manufacturing is a major industry, 
highly protected. When he first went into the 
Senate the care of cotton became one of his 
chief duties. Not that he was aggressive 
aboutit. It has never been the policy of that 
° industry to organize and clamor and fight as 
the woolen manufacturers have done. It is not 
Mr. Aldrich's way, but from the start he got 
what his constituents wanted. As I have 
said, he went into the Senate just before the 
Tariff Commission of 1882 began operations. 
When the Commission made its report it 
said of cotton: 

“While all the great industries representing, 
as they do, hundreds of millions of annual 
products, have sent their representative men 
to furnish information for an intelligent in- 
quiry into their present condition and needs, 
the cotton industry, with an annual product of 
$210,000,000, has only becn represented by one 
and that the smallest of its branches.” 

But if the cotton industry did not send 
representatives to the public hearings of the 
Commission it does not follow that it did not 
make its wants known to the body. A large 
part of the pleading before the Tariff Com- 
mission of 1882 was done privately not pub- 
licly: hundreds of men waylaying its members 
as they dined, and traveled—a great lobby 
of interested individuals who believed in back 
stair representation. The cotton industry 
was of this class and the representative who 
made known its wants was the new Senator 
from Rhode Island, Nelson W. Aldrich. 
He came quietly to the hotel in New York 
where the Commission was living and there 
privately stated his case. What he asked 
the writer does not know. But this is 
certain: cotton was well taken care of in the 
tariff bill which in 1883 succeeded the com- 
mission’s report. Practically every rate 
which permitted importation—that is, gave 
the consumer the advantage of a competitive 
market, was increased. Rates which were put 
on in 1864 to compensate for internal taxes— 
handicaps entirely removed—were not only 
continued, they were increased! Mr. Aldrich 
began well. 

At the next revision of the cotton schedule 
in the McKinley bill of 1890, Mr. Aldrich did 
still better—for here a second time he was 
able to aid in increasing the old war-time 
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duties on goods where a certain percentage of 
importation continued. It is clear then that 
whatever Mr. Aldrich did about the cotton 
duties of 1909 he did as a man of long experi- 
ence with that particular schedule. 

When Mr. Aldrich reported the bill of 1909 
to the Senate on April 12, there was lively 
curiosity in many quarters about what the 
cotton schedule would contain. Rumors were 
general that it had been cleverly manipulated 
in its passage through the Ways and Means 
Committee. It was said that Mr. Payne had 
declared “in language somewhat exaggerated 
by impiety," as Senator Dolliver afterward 
put it, that he had been fooled—Mr. Payne 
fooled!—by the gentleman who had presented 
the needs of the schedule to him. It was 
known that he was so certain of the odium of 
a certain paragraph which he had reported 
that he had risen in the House and withdrawn 
it. It was certain that the first publication of 
the schedule had drawn down an avalanche of 
criticism and charges of bad faith, many of 
them from the most respectable and best- 
informed trade sources. So vigorous and 
authoritative had the attack been that many 
believed that Mr. Aldrich would not venture 
to report the schedule which the House had 
sent him. What had happened to the cotton 
schedule before it reached Mr. Aldrich to 
make it an object of suspicion? 

Schedule I, as the cotton schedule is known, 
is one of first importance. In тоо there 
were over six hundred and thirteen million 
dollars invested in cotton manufacturies in 
this country. The product was something 
over four hundred and forty-two million dol- 
lars—a big proposition from every point of 
view, not one to be lightly or dogmatically 
treated. A question of humanity, too, as well 
as of economics for there were over 310,000 
persons employed, 125,000 of whom were 
women and 40,000 children under sixteen 
years of age. 

It was not against the entire schedule that 
charges had been brought, but against that 
which concerns itself with woven goods— 
that is, sheetings, shirtings, muslins, calicos. 
A very large proportion of the product 
in cottons comes under this head. Fully 
three hundred and eight of the four hun- 
dred and forty-two millions of dollars of 
cotton products produced in 1905 was in 
woven goods. Now all woven goods have 
been protected for many years and so well 
protected that the importations in 1905 were 
only about eight millions of dollars—or about 
23 per cent. of the product. These im- 
portations were not scattered over the whole 
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group of cotton goods—they were concen- 
trated on the higher grades. Of the cheaper 
cotton goods there is almost no importation 
—on the contrary, we exported over forty 
million dollars worth of them in 1905. What 
that means of course is that we have come to 
a point in making the cheap grades of cottons 
where we do not need much, if any, protec- 
tion, since we can afford to export and sell 
them in competition with English made goods. 

With the higher grades of goods it is an- 
other story. We can not make them so cheap 
as they are made abroad. We are turning out 
many really beautiful cotton fabrics and our 
qualities and designs are continually improv- 
ing, but they cost us more. The protection 
given all these better grade fabrics, however, 
has been sufficient to permit a great expan- 
sion in this part of the industry; and while 
it has not prevented importation, it has prob- 
ably allowed no more than was a healthy 
stimulus to the industry. This is not the 
opinion of a “mere magazine writer”—it is 
the opinion given to the Ways and Means 
Committee by the most important witness 
that appeared before it on cotton—Mr. 
Henry F. Lippitt, the general manager of the 
important group of Rhode Island mills in the 
Manville Company. Mr. Lippitt is a mem- 
ber of one of the half dozen or so families in 
whose hands the textile industries of Rhode 
Island are largely concentrated. His father, 
grandfather and great-grandíather were cot- 
. ton manufacturers. They were able men at 
their trade, as he is. They were also, as he is, 
stiff protectionists and active Republican 
politicians. Mr. Lippitt's father and one of 
his brothers have been governors of Rhode 
Island. He is known as one of the main stays 
of the party in the state—a support of the 
blind Boss Brayton and one of Mr. Ald- 
rich's staunchest friends—a candidate, it is 
also rumored, for Mr. Aldrich's seat in the 
Senate. Mr. Lippitt's expression about what 
was needed in the cotton schedule was there- 
fore accepted as authoritative, and this is 
what he said on December 1, 1908, when he 
appeared as a representative of the Ark- 
wright Club of Boston: 

“We are going to ask you to leave the duty 
as it is on the cloth schedule with the excep- 
tion of some very minor points. 

“We ask that the present schedule shall 
not be materially changed and that cotton 
manufacturers be allowed to continue the 
operation and further development of this 
important industry upon the same tariff con- 
ditions that now prevail. 

“The importations are not so large that we 
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feel justified in asking that the duties be in- 
creased, but we would not like to see them de- 
creased." 

Upon this representation of the “ wants” of 
the manufacturers the trade rested. If Mr. 
Lippitt asked that the schedule be left as it 
was there was general confidence that it 
would be done. There seems to have been 
little or no curiosity about “the very minor 
points? to which Mr. Lippitt referred. He 
did not make these known to the Committee 
itself until some six weeks later. Then in a 
letter written for the Arkwright Club of 
Boston, the leading organization of cotton 
manufacturers in the country, Mr. Lippitt 
and a fellow manufacturer, Mr. J. R. MacColl, 
the manager of the Lorraine Mills of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., made certain suggestions to 
Mr. Payne. This letter was not read at the 
public hearings; it was not published until 
the Appendix to the hearings came out. The 
first the public knew of it was when Mr. 
Payne reported his bill to the House on 
March 17, 1909, and then an uproar began. 
Far from “minor” changes having been made, 
it was declared that radical and complicated 
ones sure to bring great confusion had been 
introduced. To make the cotton schedule - 
any more complicated than it has been for 
fifty years is in itself a severe criticism. Un- 
der the Dingley bill cotton cloth was subject 
to four distinct classifications in fixing duties. 
These were based upon the number of threads 
to a square inch, the weight, color, and value. 
Duties were graded also according to the 
varying fineness, weight and value, so that 
there were scores of combinations in duties 
possible. If, after all this, the cloth had a 
figure worked in it, as so many of the finer 
goods do, there was an extra duty per square 
yard for that. | 

It would seem difficult to add anything to 
this complication, but Mr. Payne’s bill did 
it. It began by upsetting an established 
definition in the cotton trade—a definition 
accepted the world over as to what the word 
“thread” means in appraising cloth. A 
thread has been a thread, regardless of how 
many filaments or ply were twisted together 
to make it. This was no longer to be so. 
The poor appraiser could no longer apply his 
magnifying glass to a square inch of cotton 
cloth and count the threads: he must untwist 
a thread and compute the number of ply! 
Of course this immediately threw the fabric 
into a higher classification than under the old 
law and increased the duty on it. A cloth 


. which counted fifty threads, carried under the 


old law a duty of say one cent per square 
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yard, but if these threads were three ply— 
and each ply must be counted by the new 
paragraph—then it was at once boosted into 
the one hundred and fifty thread class, where 
the duty is one and one-half cents per square 
yard! This was the first of Mr. Lippitt’s 
“very minor points.” But this did not end 
the counting business. There is a great 
variety of cotton cloths which have figures 
worked on to the body. The swisses and 
curtain madras are common examples of 
these. These figures, of course, increase the 
value of the goods and the Dingley Bill pro- 
vided for them by giving them an extra one 
or two cents per square yard, according as 
they cost seven or over seven cents a square 
yard. But Mr. Payne’s bill went this duty 
one better by arranging that when threads of 
a cloth were counted not the threads in the 
body alone should be considered, but also the 
threads in the figure worked on the body. Here 
again the number of threads in a square inch 
would be so increased as to throw the fabric 
into a higher class and so raise the duty. 
Another increase came in the matter of color. 
Heretofore the body of the cloth had been 
all that was considered in estimating color, 
but the new law proposed that cloth into 
which colored figures or threads had been 
introduced should be called colored. А 
single colored thread introduced into a 
white piece was enough to throw it into the 
colored class. One entirely new duty was 
added and that was a cent a yard for cloth 
which had been mercerized—and a single 
mercerized thread was enough to put a piece 
into this class. 

Besides all this reclassification the duties 
which in the Dingley bill had been added for 
the value of the cloth were increased and com- 
plicated in a most irritating fashion—by 
dividing the values into several classes. 
There was one duty for cloths worth 1214 
to 15 cents, another for those worth 15 to 
1715, another for those worth from 1715 to 
20. But who was to fix the value when the 
margins were so narrow? It was a temptation 
to fraud; the importer naturally trying to 
prove that the cloth worth r3 cents was 
worth but 1215; his opponent, the domestic 
manufacturer, trying to prove that the cloth 
really worth 1216 was worth 13. 

Mr. Payne reported a schedule then which 
not only raised duties on many kinds of 
cotton goods, but multiplied the oppor- 
tunities for fraud and added seriously to the 
work of appraising. (“І went home and told 
my wife never to let me see another piece of 
madras curtain stuff in the apartment," I 
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heard a crazed appraiser say after the new 
law had gone into effect!) Now Mr. Payne 
claims to have been entirely misled about 
what the new rates would do—at least about 
the changes in counting threads—íor when the 
schedule came up he rose in the House and 
asked that the old methods of counting be 
restored, and he said with an emphasis which 
showed his disgust at the way he felt he had 
been tricked: 

“The committee has not sought to in- 
crease the duty by that method. If they 
wanted to increase the duty they would go in 
the open to do it." 

The cotton schedule came to Mr. Aldrich, 
therefore, under suspicion—suspicion of hav- 
ing been cleverly and slyly revised upwards 
by the advice of one of his strongest and 
most generous political supporters, the man 
who has the credit of managing his last 
senatorial campaign and collecting the large 
sums of money which it required to reélect 
him. Naturally the curiosity was keen about 
what Mr. Aldrich would report. What he 
reported was, with one exception, just what 
Mr. Lippitt and Mr. MacColl had asked for. 
He did not stand for the new definition of 
thread which they had invented, but he did 
provide that the number of threads and the 
color should no longer depend on the body 
of a cloth, but should be estimated by the 
figure wrought into it. He practically asked 
that if a single colored thread was woven in 
or applied to a piece of shirting it should take 
the added duty which was given to colored 
goods. He also stood by the clause which 
put an additional cent on all which had even 
one mercerized thread in them, and by the 
complicated specific duties which had been 
invented for all goods costing over 1216 cents 
per square yard. 

Now if Mr. Aldrich believed that the rates 
on these particular cotton goods should be 
raised and complicated in this way he was 
justified in raising them; but there has never 
been a time in the history of protection in 
this country when it was more imperative for 
a new and increased duty to be clearly ex- 
plained. There was never a time when it was 
more necessary that all rates should be 
measured by the fundamental principles of 
protection. It was Mr. Aldrich's business to 
prove to the Senate that the new rates were 
justifiable. But Mr. Aldrich made no at- 
tempt to do anything of the kind.” On the 
contrary, when the charges were taken sharply 
to account by Senator Dolliver in an analysis 
which must, I think, stand as a model of the 
kind of criticism which every schedule in the 
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tariff bill needs from Protectionists, Mr. Ald- 
rich met him by asserting that the rates on 
cotton goods had not been raised. "That all 
that had been done was to re-adjust duties in 
such a way as to restore the “intent” of the 
Dingley Bill which, he said, had been largely 
destroyed by certain court decisions. It is 
easy to show how far from the fact Mr. 
Aldrich was in his statement. The fabrics 
which had been referred to the courts were 
few in number, including the goods known as 
etamine and Madras curtain goods. There 


had been no court decision whatever atiecting 
the great bulk of plain cotton goods, white or 
colored, and yet the tables estimating duties 
which are to-day in use by one of the largest 
and most respected importing houses in this 
country show that the increase in duties on 
colored cotton cloths of from тоо to 150 
threads per square inch are all the way from 
about 2 to 42%, and as usually happens the 
2%% increase is on the highest priced goods. If 
these same goods were mercerized the in- 
crease in duties is from about 12 to 50“. In 
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the next higher grade of fineness (over 150 
and not over 200 threads) the duties have in- 
creased from 2 to 24%¢—if mercerized, from 
14 to 38%.* White goods of the ordinary 
weaves of the same grades of fineness as those 
above have like increases. Not one of these 
‘cloths was touched or could be touched by the 
court decisions Mr. Aldrich hid behind. 

It was inevitable that when the effect of the 
changes was made clear there should have 
been at once a cry raised that Mr. Aldrich in 
allowing these increases of duties was reward- 
ing Mr. Lippitt for the able work it was 
known that he had done in the last senatorial 
campaign. It was pointed out that the goods 
affected were not common coarse goods. 
They were the higher grades which are made 
in the Manville Mills and well made. It was 
also said that Mr. Lippitt was adding to his 
mills a big mercerizing plant. “Не expects 
to pay for it out of that extra cent," the 
cynical said. It was certainly natural and 
necessary that Mr. Aldrich should resent 
these charges, but Mr. Aldrich went a little 
too far in his denials, and taken seriatim they 
look queer at least. 

“No manufacturer has been before the 
Committee on Finance in regard to this sched- 
ule. Every change that was made in it was 
made upon the recommendation of the govern- 
ment experts and nobody else." 

But later Mr. Aldrich said: " They (the new 
rates) are the creation of the committee itself 
and no man was consulted either on the Board 
of Appraisers or anywhere else, with reference 
to these provisions until the committee had 
decided what they should be"; and again— 
“The committee having decided what to do, 
they turned the matter of regulating the sched- 
ules—to the experts of the government and 
never to any manufacturer at any time." 

It is probably true that Mr. Lippitt was not 
before the Senate committee. It was not 
necessary. His suggestion made to the Ways 
and Means Committee had been used by 
Mr. Aldrich almost intact. Moreover, the 
work of the "experts" to which Mr. Aldrich 
referred had been done with Mr. Lippitt. It 
was an open secret in Washington that Mr. 
Lippitt spent weeks with Messrs. Sharretts 
and De Vries, the government experts, whom 
Mr. Aldrich said first had made every change 
in the cotton schedule and whom, a little 
later, he said had done nothing of the kind, 
but simply regulated them. 

Moreover, reference to "experts" coming 
from Mr. Aldrich at that point in the making 

*The writer has had these figures examined by Custom 
House appraisers and they were pronounced correct. 
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of the bill of тоо) did not inspire confidence. 
Something of the character of the work *'ex- 
perts” had done for him had been sufficiently 
demonstrated a few months before by Frank 
P. Bennett, in the matter of William Whit- 
man and his top duty.* If that was what Mr. 
Aldrich understood by experts then it was 
certain it was the kind of tariff making which 
the country had set out to correct—a species 
of jugglery in the interests of some good cam- 
paign contributor made by a specialist willing 
to turn his knowledge to adroit manipulation. 
That there was a general suspicion around 
Washington that one of the "experts" who 
aided Mr. Lippitt, and was now aiding Mr. 
Aldrich, had done something of the same kind 
of work for the Senator in regard to sugar in 
1897, only added to the severity of the criti- 
cism which greeted his effort to unload the 
cotton duties. However, in falling back on 
* experts" Mr. Aldrich was only taking us at 
our word. We have all talked more or less 
volubly about ''tariffs made by experts." 
Mr. Aldrich gave us an example of what it 
may be in the cotton schedule. It turns out 
that it can easily be something like the familiar 
“business administration” of municipalities 
—administrations ably conducted to give the 
conductors what they want. 

It is quite impossible in the limits of such a 
paper as this to cover all the more or less 
technical points in which lie the proofs of the 
methods, principles and sympathies Mr. Ald- 
rich applied in this cotton case. But we can 
illustrate. What can one think of such a use 
of figures as the following. In defending the 
charges against the cotton schedule Mr. 
Aldrich made the following statements: 

“The existing law, by a series of under- 
valuations on the part of importers and of 
erroneous construction on the part of the 
general appraisers and the courts, has been so 
emasculated that the interests of the cotton 
manufacturers of the United States have been 
largely destroyed in some lines. This is 
shown by the fact that the importation of 
cotton. manufactures increased from $23,- 
000,000 in 1898 to $73,000,000 іп 1907.” 

Mr. Aldrich was mistaken in his figures. 
The cotton importations in 1898 were over 
$27,000,000, and 1898 was an “off year." The 
average importations in the decade 1806-1005 
were over $40,000,000. Moreover, nobody 
knows better than Мг. Aldrich that not over 
$12,000,000 of the $73,000,000 imported in 
1907 referred to cotton cloths —the only thing 
in dispute. The other $61,000,000 was duty 
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on our large importations of cotton laces, 
embroideries and small goods like handker- 
chiefs and hosiery. 

It was a misleading statement, probably 
intended to be misleading. It was not unlike 
the statements by which the duty on mer- 
cerized goods was defended. The task of 
defending this fell to Mr. Lodge in the main. 
The senior Senator from Massachusetts and 
Mr. Smoot from Utah were the senatorial 
team which backed up Mr. Aldrich in the 
tariff debate. I doubt, however, that Mr. 
Lodge had any such clear appreciation of the 
facts as Mr. Aldrich must have had in the 
above case. Mr. Lodge’s speech was most 
interesting. He had been admirably coached 
on mercerization and he had his samples with 
him. He told how it had become a general 
process since the Dingley Bill was made— 
that it required new and expensive machinery 
and skilled labor—hence for labor’s sake and 
the honor of our cotton trade we should give 
it a special duty. What Mr. Lodge did not say 
was that this process in so far as it adds any- 
thing to the value of a cloth was already pro- 
vided for in the Dingley Bill. That under 
the protection there provided, it has become 
in some ten years firmly and successfully 
established in the United States. The latest 
and best textile directory gives a list of ten 
establishments which do piece mercerizing; 
twenty manufacturers of cloth who mercer- 
ize yarns; and twenty-seven dyeing, finishing 
or bleaching establishments, which do both. 
Some of these are on a large scale. 

When Mr. Lippitt appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee one of the strong 
reasons he gave for not changing the Dingley 
duty was that under it the trade had been 
able to develop on artistic lines and to employ 
new processes, such as mercerization. He 
repeated that the Dingley duty was sufficient. 
Mr. Lodge’s speech would lead one to believe 
that we had been unable to mercerize goods, 
that it was an infant needing protection, 
whereas fifty-seven establishments announce 
that they do the work! 

Moreover, Mr. Lodge failed to prove that a 
cent a square yard was necessary to protect 
the process. Asa matter of fact it was shown 
by Senator Dolliver that the process costs 
nothing of the kind. Bills for mercerizing 
were shown in which the charge was but ! ¢ of 
a cent a square yard. Other figures were 
quoted but none higher than 34 of a cent. 
I have been told by what I believe to be 
good authority that the process is actually 
cheaper here than in England or Germany 
though we do not as yet do work of as high 
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grade. All the evidence indeed leads one to 
believe that there is no sound protectionist 
defence of the extra duty on mercerized 
goods, that it was an abuse of power from 
start to finish. 

There was another significant phase to Mr. 
Aldrich's attitude in this matter of the cotton 
schedule. It was the way he met the criti- 
cism of it which developed in his own party. 
The determination of the body of Senators 
known as Insurgents that each duty should 
stand the test of the principles of protection 
lay at the bottom of their revolt against the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. They saw almost at once 
that Mr. Aldrich in reporting his bill had no 
intention of giving the Senate evidence of the 
difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad, that the facts he had he refused to 
make public. I asked Senator Bristow of 
Kansas, whom I knew to be a strong and con- 
vinced protectionist, what started his revolt 
against the bill? “Кеа paint," he replied 
promptly. ^I was interested in that. We 
paint our barns with itin Kansas. Isaw them 
putting up duties which I believed would 
affect its cost. I wanted to know why? I 
could find no reason—no proof that it was 
necessary. I insisted, and І soon made up my 
mind that they had no intention of consider- 
ing the difference in the cost of production. 
That they sneered at the idea, that they were 
simply intent on giving their political sup- 
porters what they wanted. Moreover, they 
intended to force us to bea party to the busi- 
ness. It was the most dishonest and corrupt 
work I have ever seen and I revolted." 

The case of Senator Bristow's " red paint” 
is the case of cotton, and when Senator Ald- 
rich saw that there were a few of his col- 
leagues bent on exposing the real nature of 
his tariff-making he turned on them with 
sneers and innuendo. His answers to the 
criticisms made on the cotton duties were 
that they were “importers” briefs "or" Demo- 
cratic talk,” answers which prove only that 
Mr. Aldrich had no defense but buncombe 
or appeals to prejudice. 

'The duties on cotton cloth were adopted 
not for lack of ample information of their na- 
ture but in spite of it. The members of the 
responsible committees, the members of Con- 
gress and the Administration. not only had the 
debates to guide them; they had laid before 
them repeatedly, by oneof the most active and 
intelligent bodies in the trade—the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association of New York.— graphic 
“object lessons” of what the new rates would 
do. Despairing of getting full opportunity to 
explain the changes, the secretary, Mr. R. B. 
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MacLea, sent by registered mail broadsides il- 
lustrating and explaining the business to every 
responsible person in the government, includ- 
ing every Senator and every Congressman. 
He has now in his possession receipts from 
the Post Office showing that these docu- 
ments were received! As a last resort the 
Association, discovering that Congress was 
unmoved by its showings, appealed to the 
President for a hearing. They believed that 
if they could prove to him the effect of the 
duties on common goods, he would not 
permit the wrong. They made an engage- 
ment. It was postponed. The time was 
short and they wired Secretary Carpenter, 
“We stand ready to demonstrate the claims 
that we have made and respectfully ask for 
this opportunity." The answer came back: 


“Telegram received; written memoranda 
which your committee left with me have been 
submitted to the President and he does not 
. think a personal interview would be of any 
service. Fred W. Carpenter, Secy.” 


That is, Mr. Taft, knowing that it was futile 
to oppose the cotton duties, spared himself 
the ordeal of having to say to gentlemen who 
had a just grievance, *I can do nothing for 
you." It was what he did in the case of the 
carded woolen men. And if Mr. Taft had 
offered any explanation of his inactivity as he 
did in the case of the wool schedule, he would 
probably have said: 

The interests of the cotton manufacturers of 
New England, New York and Pennsylvania, 
reflected through their representatives in Con- 
gress, were sufficiently strong to defeat. any 
allem pt to change the cotton tariff, and had it 
been attempted it would have beaten the bill 
reported from either committee. 

What made the cotton manufacturers so 
strong? Their alliance in tariff matters with 
the worsted manufacturers—nothing else. 
They are and they have been for generations 


joined. to the worsted manufacturers, The 
political combinations behind the wool 
schedule we took a look at last month. It is 


by all odds the strongest in the country and 
has been for fifty years. It represents more 
Staies—is better organized, more experienced; 
moreover, it isa combination of producers and 
manufacturers, It is practically impregnable. 
Now side by side with worsted in New England 
and New York and Pennsylvania, in all the 
textile centers, is cotton. The worsted manu- 
factuers use largerand larger quantities of cot- 
ton in their cheap goods. Worsted manufac- 
tuers are also frequently cotton manufacturers. 
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The tariff interests of cotton and of woolen 
manufacturers are identical. Everywhere we 
find them supporting the same political com- 
binations. Senator Lodge’s devotion and 
obligation to the two industries are so strong 
that last year when his name was proposed 
forthe senate committee on the Investigation of 
the Cost of Living, it was criticised by a mem- 
ber of his own party on the ground that his 
relation to cotton and wool was “suspicious.” 
In Rhode Island Senator Aldrich has always 
been as liberal in supporting what the wool 
men wanted as he was this time in carrying 
out Mr. Lippitt’s suggestions. So loyal is he 
to the wool schedule that in 1909 when the 
attack was made by his own party colleagues 
on its inequalities he made the following 
extraordinary statement: 

* There is no Senator sitting upon this side of 
the Chamber, there is no person who is ac- 
quainted with the tariffs of this or any other 
country, who docs not know that an assault upon 
the wool and woolen schedule of this bill is an 
attack upon the very citadel of protection and 
the lines of defense for American industries and 
American labor. If the Senate destroys the 
relation in that schedule or destroys the schedule 
itself, vou demoralize the whole protective sys- 
tem; and vou destroy every line of defense which 
the people of this country have who believe in the 
protective policy.” 

Now what does this mean? We have seen 
that the “assault” on the wool schedule was 
merely the demand that its discriminations 
be adjusted—there was no demand for lowering 
duties, but Mr. Aldrich declares if this re- 
adjustment should be made it would “de- 
moralize the whole protective system "— 
destroy the “citadel” and the “lines of de- 
fense for American industries.” Сап this 
mean anything at all but that it would break 
up the wool “bulwark,” the combination of 
politicians and favored wool growers and 
worsted manufacturers fattening off the com- 
peting branch of the industry? It can mean 
nothing else. Destroy the combination which 
has kept the old wool schedule in vogue so 
long and you destroy the chief financial sup- 
port of Mr. Lodge and Mr. Crane and Mr. 
Aldrich and Mr. Warren and scores of others. 
Break down this combination in Congress and 
what would happen to cotton? It has no such 
wide power as wool. It could not count on get- 
ting what it wanted quietly and unostenta- 
tiously as it has always done. Allied with wool 
its case hasalways been easy. Andit wasa good 
alliance for wool, although not a vital one, for 
cotton is rich and when it comes to funds to 
return high tariff Senators, it is generous. 
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The fact is that this great politico-indus- 
trial alliance of cotton and worsted is the 
backbone of protection. Not of protection as 
the country understands it, but of protection as 
Mr. Aldrich understands it. To Mr. Aldrich 
protection is not and never has been a set of 
principles to be applied with care and candor. 
It has always been and is a trading system. 
I think it is entirely fair to Mr. Aldrich to 
say that from his first connection with Con- 
gress he saw that the tariff properly worked 
was the surest road to power and to wealth 
that this country offered to a politician. He 
saw the trading possibilities in it, and he has 
intelligently and persistently given his great 
ability to developing them. The backbone of 
the system he has worked out is this alliance 
. between cotton and worsted. In that alli- 
ance he has a dependable block of votes with 
which he can carry to success almost any duty 
which will strengthen the party, oblige a 
friend or help his own pocket. This block of 
votes was behind practically every increase 
and manipulation in the bill of 1909. 

To Mr. Aldrich's credit let it be said that he 
makes as little pretense that he is not carry- 
ing on a traffic in duties as any man in the 
business. On the whole he may be said to be 
frank about it, especially in private. An 
advocate of free hides, who had an interview 
with Mr. Aldrich during that campaign, once 
told me of Mr. Aldrich's reply to his argu- 
ments. “I can't do anything for you,” Mr. 
Aldrich said. “Rhode Island has no shoes 
and leather. I am not interested in them. 
Of course the merits of the case are with vou, but 
merits have nothing to do with the duties T 
recommend. My business is to pass a tariff 
bill. The Western states ask for the hide 
duty. The wool people stand with them. 
You cannot overcome that combination. I 
am sorry to see you go into the hands of the 
beef trust, but I must report a bill we can 
pass. I shall recommend a duty on hides.” 
And he did. 

Other Senators whose states had tanneries 
and shoes and leather manufacturies soliciting 
the removal of the duty were forced in the 
end to stand by Mr. Aldrich, although they 
may have promised to vote for the removal of 
the duty. Senators Penrose and Hale are 
cases in point. Both promised to vote for 
free hides and both withdrew their promise. 
A letter from Senator Hale which has fallen 
into the writer’s hands explains quite clearly 
why he did not keep his promise. 

"Last week,” wrote Senator Hale on May 
31, "the amendment putting lumber on the 
free list would have carried but for votes of 
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the Senators from the far West and the South. 
and with free lumber, as it was under the 
Wilson-Gorman bill, Maine's lumber mills 
would practically be put out of business. 

“I have to look at all these things and some 
of my friends will undoubtedly be disap- 
pointed at some of the votes which I may 
give, but if I think my duty as an all-round 
protectionist calls for me to vote for a duty 
on hides I shall do so, much as I regret 
that you and other good friends do not agree 
with me." 

This is, of course, a more euphonious way 
of saying what Senator Aldrich was quoted 
above as saying, “The merits of the hide duty 
have nothing to do with the case. I must 
make the best trade I can, and if I refuse to 
vote for the duty on hides which the North- 
west wants, they will refuse to vote for the 
cotton duties I want.” 

That in the case of hides, the combination 
on which Mr. Aldrich depended. failed to 
operate, was but the exception which proves 
the rule. 

But if Mr. Aldrich failed on hides there was 
very little else he failed оп. Particularly was 
he able to help out his Rhode Island constit- 
uents. The leading industry in Rhode Island 
is the manufacture of woolens and worsted. 
Mr. Aldrich’s defense of the antiquated, dis- 
criminating wool schedule was tragic in its 
intensity. After woolens in point of value in 
Rhode Island come cotton goods. We have 
seen in this paper what he did for the higher 
grades of these. But there were other favors 
bestowed on articles in this same schedule 
which are largely manufactured in Mr. Ald- 
rich's state. 

The duty on cheap lace—the poor girl's 
lace—was raised from бо to 7of(. The duty 
on cotton webbing (such as is used for cheap 
suspenders and beltings) was raised from 45 
to босс. ‘There was a like advance on cotton 
ribbons (the poor woman's ribbons, note). 
A like advance on a variety of the small neces- 
saries of the sewing table. such as cotton bind- 
ings, braids and edgings. 

On cheap jewelry (one of Rhode Island's 
chief industries: the product in тооз was some 
ten millions of dollars) the duty was in- 
creased from бо to 854. And in none of these 
duties were satisfactory reasons given for the 
advance. It was a case of their having the 
votes. Mr. Lodge unquestionably was right 
when he said, ^ Wedon't want information, what 
we want is voles.” 

The Rhode Island industry which received 
the most help from Mr. Aldrich, however, was 
that of rubber goods. The bill which the 
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House sent him gave them 30°. This was 
the duty under the Dingley Bill and there was 
no request made to the Ways and Means 
Committee that it be changed. Mr. Aldrich 
reported 35°¢. He made no public explana- 
tion of the increase. Nobody seems to have 
questioned it and 35 passed the Conference 
Committee and the President. It was a fine 
bounty for the United States Rubber Co. 
which has its home in Rhode Island and 
whose president is Samuel P. Colt, rumored 
to be one of the candidates for Aldrich's seat 
in the Senate. The United States Rubber 
Company is the “rubber trust" of the coun- 
try. Organized in 1392, it has swallowed to 
this date sixteen different companies. Its 
capital is $75,000,000—forty-five millions of 
which is preferred. Its statements claim 
$121,000,000 in assets. It pays 8. Suffi- 
ciently protected we would say. But Mr. 
Aldrich increased its duty arbitrarily and 
wtthout explanation. Why? The best reason 
the writer has been able to discover is the fact 
that Nelson W. Aldrich’s name at this writing 
(September. 16, 1910) is on the list of stock- 
holders of the United States Rubber Company. 
This statement is not made on hearsay, but 
from a personal examination of the list. 

Mr. Aldrich's tariff record in 1909 shows 
him to be entirely out of harmony with the 
country on the tariff. It shows that he had 
no sympathy with the pre-election promises 
of his party and that he used every means in 
his power to prevent their realization. It 
shows that he believed the only way to make 
a tariff was by an elaborate svstem of ex- 
change—that he was entirely willing to give 
any duty to anybody if he could win a vote 
in exchange. It shows that he was willing 
to misrepresent, to conceal, to bullv and to 
sneer in order to get what he wanted. It 
shows him unable or unwilling to meet criti- 
cism of party associates like that on the wool 
and cotton schedule in a frank way. It 
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shows him to be sustaining a politico-indus- 
trial alliance and to regard this combination 
as the only real tariff question. 

There has never been a more wholesale 
effort to perpetuate special privilege made in 
this country than this of Senator Aldrich in 
1909 to perpetuate the Tariff Trade system. 
So long as he can sustain his combination, of 
which he admits the wool tariff is the “cit- 
adel," there is lit 'e hope of accomplishing 
that overthrow ot Privilege which alone can 
restore this country to its people. For it is 
childish to think that this Tariff alliance is not 
the defender of every other Privilege which 
mocks our Democracy and which is hurrying 
us with unbelievable rapidity to a duplica- 
tion in America of all the conditions of the 
old world. Mr. Aldrich's “Protection” is 
hand and glove with every other Privilege 
naturally for it is of the same tribe. It is 
the friend and abettor of railroad tyrannv, 
of corporate violence, of monopoly and manip- 
ulation. It is the friend of Wall Street, the 
enemy of Conservation, the hope of the 
Oligarchy and the opponent of the righteous 
readjustment of property and opportunity 
which is the work of this hour. It is this 
fact which makes the Payne-Aldrich bill the 
subject of the suspicion and contempt of the 
country. j 

But Mr. Aldrich has something to say for 
himself. It isanimpressive something. Itis 
the practical man's answer. In substance it 
is: "See what my idea of protection has done. 
Take my state, Rhode Island. Look at its 
factories and its mill towns, its enormous 
outputs—its scores of protected industries. 
Look at the work it gives to labor, the 
fortunes it gives to its leading citizens. 
This is the work of protection. Is this nct 
worth trading for? Is it not a justification of 
my methods of tariff-making? 

Let us take a look at Mr. Aldrich's tariff- 
made state and see. 


In the January issue Miss Tarbell will write of Mr. Aldrich's Tarij[-made State. 
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OR nearly three vears I have 
had neurasthenia. Many thou- 
sands of Americans are suffer- 
ing from the same disease. By 
the suffering a great manv 
thousands more are directly or 
indirectly affected. And I sup- 

pose that during the next few years the num- 
ber will constantly increase. So it has seemed 
to me worth while to record something of my 
experience. It may possibly create a greater 
sympathy for neurasthenics. Best of all, it 
may contain suggestions of help. 

I think I can see why I went to ріесеѕ For 
years I had worked under a strain. “You do 
everything hard,” a woman client of mine said 
to me years ago. She was right. If I had 
been wise enough to profit by her hint, I might 
have kept well. But I continued to do every- 
thing hard and I worried over my law-cases. 
One good thing I did do: I went to bed early 
and I slept well and long. I thought that my 
habit of sleep would save me. 

With me the break was apparently sudden. 
One day in my office and in the presence of a 
friend, great, strapping, full-blooded man that 
I was, I burst into tears. My friend at once 
understood. He was not shocked at my lack 
of “manliness.” He knew the situation was 
far worse: [ was in for a long fight to get back 
to health. 

That outbreak of tears, strange to sav, never 
recurred. For several davs after it I went 
about like one in a dream. I felt as if my eyes 
were vacant. At moments my mouth would 
grow dry and I would have a prickling sen- 
sation in my tongue. I would also have 
prickling in my legs and in the soles of my 
feet. I was іп a constant state of terror. My 
chief desire was to hide my condition. The 
friend already mentioned was the only one who 
knew the truth. But my wife perceived that 


I was not looking well and she was worried. 
I saw, however, that she had no conception of 
my real condition. It seemed as if I could 
not bear to have her know. Anything else I 
could tell her—but not that. 

Tt is only by such words that I can hint at the 
state of my feelings. My symptoms included 
intense loneliness and the couviction that I 
could never be right again. I dreaded pity, 
but I longed for sympathy, for understanding. 
It seemed as if no one could possibly under- 
stand. Like most husbands and fathers, I had 
always taken serious thought for my family 
and had dreaded leaving them unprovided 
for. Now, though I had a good income from 
my practice, I dreaded its being cut otf. ‘To 
he sure, there was the life-insurance. But mv 
boy must be sent to college and the two 
girls must be properly educated. The thought 
of the future of mv wife and children. often 
threw me into a cold sweat! 

During this time I developed a great dislike 
of the city where I had lived from boyhood. I 
had always known that it was hideous and that 
the soft coal which covered everything and 
which we breathed into our lungs was dis- 
agreeable; but these things had never. before 
bothered me. ‘The fact that they did bother 
me merely indicated how my condition seized 
on every pretext to express itself. If E had not 
fretted about the soft coal and the general 
ugliness around me, I should have fretted 
about something else. The sight of my law- 
offices. I positively dreaded, and I found 
myself at times almost hating my partner, who 
for years had been my best friend. I should 
be ashamed to record the absurd suspicions I 
had of his lovalty, suspicions that, in spite 
of knowing them to be unreasonable, I could 
not keep out of mv mind. In moments of 
reaction I used to loathe myself. 

Perhaps only those who 
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FULL-BLOODED MAN THAT I WAS, I BURST INTO TEARS'' 


neurasthenia or who have suffered from it 
themselves will realize the impulse that 
prompted me to do what I did. I threw my- 
self harder than ever into work. I worked 
with a fever, a passion. And I worked not 
only by day, but at night, too. My chief pur- 
pose was, not so much to make money, as to 
keep from thinking of myself and to go to bed 
exhausted. It seemed wonderful that I should 
continue to sleep fairly well, though not nearly 
as well as I had done before. I have since 
heard that many neurasthenics do sleep 
well. But at that time I didn't know I had 
neurasthenia. A curious superstition con- 
trolled me. I thought that if I consulted a 
physician, I should grow worse. Besides, I 
wanted to fight the thing out myself. Above 
all things I dreaded having my wife know. 
The thought of her terror used to haunt me. 
And shame of my sickness was bound up in the 
thought of her and of the children. 

At intervals I would feel much better and 
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almost hopeful. Then I would suddenly go 
down again. When I was at my worst there 
was a particular time of day when I suffered 
most. Ideveloped a morbid horror of suicide. 
It seemed as if it was away from that I was 
fighting. One night I had a dreadful expe- 
rience. To all who do not understand neu- 
rasthenia it will seem trivial or laughable. My 
wife and the children were in the country. I 
had gone to a dinner-party, a thing, of course, 
Iought not to have done. Moreover, I smoked 
several cigars, and I drank some wine. I 
reached home very late. At the door of my 
house I met a policeman, who fell into conver- 
sation. He pointed to the trees in the park op- 
posite our house, a lonely place at night. “1 
have to keep pretty close watch over there,” he 
said. “Меп often come down to the park to 
drink cyanide of potassium or put a bullet 
through their heads." He spoke casually, 
never suspecting, of course, the impression he 
was making. I went up the dark stairs of my 
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empty house, terrified. I undressed as fast as 
I could, and, like a child, I crawled into bed and 
covered my face with the bedclothes. 

Neurasthenia makes people children, in 
some ways. It intensifies the longing for sym- 
pathy that everyone, I believe, however strong, 
secretly cherishes in his heart. Moreover, 
its victims are peculiarly sensitive, as well 
as imaginative. Little slights become mag- 
nified; imaginary slights seem real. It was 
my misfortune during the first few months 
of my sickness to go through business expe- 
riences that would have been trying to anyone. 
On me they had the effect of sending me still 
farther from the path of health. 

I cannot recall just when one of the most dis- 
tressing of my symptoms manifested itself. 
My impression is that it came several months 
after my breakdown. It was the fear of Jumping 
out of a window. My feeling was never an im- 
pulse tojump. It was fear that I might jump. 
І have been told that it is a frequent symptom 
of neurasthenia. With me it did not become a 
controlling fear. It often recurred several times 
in a day; and it was, at worst, only very dis- 
agrecable. I always knew it to bean illusion 
and sometimes I could almost master it. On 
several occasions I have deliberately forced 
mvself to go to the window and look out. I 
doubt the wisdom of such tests, asa rule. Not 
that they are likely to lead to serious conse- 

* . + 
quences. But they subject one to considerable 
torture. Sometimes, of course, they are helpful 
in overcoming fear. 

One day, while I was making a visit to New 
York City, I had occasion to go to Brooklyn, 
I had been very ill for weeks and I felt terror 
of crossing the bridge. I thought of men I 
had read about who had jumped from the 
bridge. It was a pleasant day and I wished 
to walk across. How could I wish to walk 
across when I was so afraid? Here I come to 
an interesting point in connection with nerve- 
sickness, and I suppose all affections of the 
brain, as well. I had two opposite feelings at 
the same time! It was almost as if I were two 
human beings. Well, I settled the matter by 
going over to Brooklyn by the elevated train, 
and I walked back. The walk was at the same 
time pleasant and horrible. І enjoyed the sun- 
shine and the spectacle of the river and the 
city; but I had to keep fighting against mv 
fear and working all the time for self-control. 
As I recall that walk, I feel a kind of sickness 
again. By a curious coincidence that makes 
me feel a little creepy, at just about the time 
I was crossing the river a man, out of work 
and desperate, threw himself off the bridge. 

In spite of this tormenting symptom and of 
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other distressing nervous and physical trials, 
during my first year of neurasthenia I worked 
as I had not worked in years. Never had I 
loved work so much! Never had it seemed so 
great a blessing! There were several days when 
I felt as if I had turned the tide. Then some- 
thing would happen to upset me—and down I 
would go. Once more I had that wretched 
sense of walking about in a dream. The 
twitching in my legs returned, and I had mo- 
ments of physical weakness and of fear. Dur- 
ing one of my worst periods, I happened to 
meet an old friend, a doctor. Casually, as if 
the matter was of no great moment, I told him 
how I felt. Perhaps it was part of his policy 
not to take me seriously. Perhaps he was used 
to hearing of cases like mine. At any rate, he 
merely advised me to play golf every day. He 
did not ask me to come and see him; he did not 
suggest that I put myself under treatment. It 
may be that I did wrong not to ask him to treat 
me. Atany rate, I still drifted. And I did not 
have faith enough in what he said even to go 
and play golf. 

Six months later, I had another sudden re- 
lapse, and then for the first time I realized 
that I must act. My wife saw that something 
serious was the matter and insisted that I 
should get advice. I consulted a specialist so 
distinguished that he had virtually given up 
seeing patients, except by special arrange- 
ment. He was devoting himself chiefly to 
research. He gave me fully an hour. During 
that hour he made one very bad break for a 
specialist; he took such a depressing view of 
my condition that what he said actually made 
me worse. For months afterward I was tor- 
mented by the thought of it. It helped to con- 
firm me in a notion I had long had that physi- 
cians made about the worst blunders of any 
people I knew. Already I had urged a broad- 
minded medical friend to write an article on 
“The Blunders of Specialists in Their Spe- 
cialty.” At the end of our talk this specialist 
sent me for regular treatment to another doc- 
tor, and, in parting, he gave me one good piece 
of advice: “ Don’t let yourself get tired. When 
you are tired you will become an easy prey to 
morbid thoughts.” 

The next man was a specialist, too, Younger 
and less famous, but rising. He proposed to 
use suggestion. At first he tried to hypnotize 
me. Не failed, to my sorrow. Then he tried 
getting me into a quiescent state, with my eves 
fixed on a bright object, and talking tome. I 
did my best to coóperate with him; but I could 
not reach the proper concentration of mind. I 
was continuallv distracted by the sound of his 
voice and by some of the odd expressions that 
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he used. Nevertheless, I hoped that I should 
profit by his suggestions. But my faith in him 
was weakened by his reiterating something 
about me that I knew not to be true. І told 
him that I had no faith in his saying that par- 
ticular thing; but he declared that, in spite of 
me, it would help and he insisted on repeating 
it. That working against truth kept troubling 
me. But I submitted to the treatment again 
and again. It did me no good, and, finally, I 
stopped. 

My failure to get help from this doctor’s 
labors did not by any means destroy my be- 
lief in suggestion. On the contrary, it seemed 
to me a very convincing means of securing 
help. But I became strongly persuaded that I 
could be benefited only by those suggestions 
in which I had some faith. Already I was in- 
terested in the magazine articles explaining the 
use of suggestion in nervous disorders and I de- 
termined to try suggestion on myself. І did try 
it, but not as systematically and as persistently 
as I should have done. I think that it helped 
my nervous condition. І know that each time 
I tried it, the effect was immediate and soothing. 
Many times it helped me in getting to sleep. 
Occasionally I would go to bed in an intensely 
nervous condition when sleep seemed far away. 
Once, I remember, I was so overwrought that 
I felt as if the nerves running through my body 
were like stiff wires. I stretched out and re- 
laxed. “Now Iam going to be perfectly calm,” 
I said to myself. “І am going to rest quietly 
and I shall soon sink into a long, wholesome 
sleep.” I kept repeating these suggestions 
for a few times—and I woke up in the morning. 
Sometimes the effect of relaxing and suggesting 
to oneself serene and helpful ideas seemed 
almost miraculous. 

For several months I got on fairly well. That 
is, I got on. Anyone who has had neuras- 
thenia will know what this expression means. 
Just to go through the day, at times, may mean 
a terrible ordeal. Then І grew absent-minded, 
absorbed. It was hard for me to listen atten- 
tively to any talk in which I did not take a vital 
interest. My wife used to say that I didn’t 
reply to her remarks half the time. I dreaded 
having other people notice my absorption and 
often I used to make wretched efforts to ap- 
pear animated. One night I went with my 
wife to a little party. During the dinner, my 
hostess suddenly whispered to me: “What is 
the matter with you?” “What is the matter?” 
I gasped, pretending that I did not understand 
the question. But I knew well enough what 
she meant. My alarm was due to the fear I 
had of betraying my condition as well as to 
apprehension that she would say something 
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which would make me worse. Why, nothing 
is the matter," I went on. “What do you 
mean?" My friend promptly replied: “You 
look very pale, and you seem abstracted. I 
noticed it before, too, the day I dined at your 
house." I dishonestly replied that I felt a little 
tired, that was all. Then she delivered herself 
of this terse warning: ““ Look out for yourself!” 
When I went home that night I felt sick in 
body and mind. "The next morning I left my 
office early and spent the rest of the day walk- 
ing violently. Of course, my friend meant to 
do mea kindness. But what she accomplished 
was merely to add to my terror. 

Perhaps all healthy people who read these 
words will lose patience with me here. They 
may say: “Why, by this time, didn't you have 
sense enough to profit by that warning? Why 
didn't you start in and take care of yourself?” 
That is exactly what I should have said in 
similar circumstances before I became ill. I 
used to boast that if I ever had a warning of a 
breakdown, I'd drop everything and start at 
once on the road back to health. But it wasn't 
so easy to drop everything. Iwas bound down 
by all kinds of ties and considerations. So, 
for several months I struggled along, still 
pretending that I was well. 'Then I decided 
to go to a gymnasium. I joined a private 
gymnasium where, as I was told by the doctor 
who examined me, there were others just as 
nervously sick. The doctor advised me to 
come to the class every other day and prom- 
ised immediate improvement. I hired a locker 
for my gymnasium clothes, a box so small that 
the clothes had to be squeezed in. It was locked 
with one of those locks that you have to keep 
turning back and forth again and again until 
certain numbers are reached. In my nervous 
condition, that lock drove me almost to dis- 
traction. I couldn't make it work. I sup- 
pose the trouble was due to my nervousness. 
Later I found that there was something the 
matter with the lock. Anyway I used to dread 
trying to open that door. It actually was one 
of the reasons that made me irregular in my 
attendance at the class. 

I felt no immediate benefit from the gvm- 
nasium work, and I decided to try a new kind 
of doctor, who made a specialty of water treat- 
ment. He was an old gentleman and he lis- 
tened to my story with deep sympathy. He 
made a careful examination of my whole body 
and decided that physically I was sound; the 
trouble, he assured me, was wholly in the 
nerves. So he started me on a course of 
baths. He would play the hose on my stomach 
and legs and then massage me and put me to 
bed. At first, the treatment seemed rather 
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drastic; the sensation of the cold water from the 
hose on my spine gave me a feeling of horror. 
But the reaction during the rubdown was de- 
licious. Here, however, I came on another ex- 
ample of the blundering of specialists in their 
specialtv. After the treatment I was sup- 
posed to sleep. But the doctor's offices were 
in the noisiest and dirtiest part of the city. 
From the front windows came the roar of 
street traffic and clouds of soot. After the first 
treatment I slept, but never again! 

After taking a few treatments I abandoned 
my new doctor. If I had continued with him 
he might have helped me, but I did not give him 
a fair chance. Then І decided to go toa friend, 
a distinguished physician, to confess everything, 
and ask for his advice. When I sat down in 
front of him I said: “I've had some terrible 


nervous disorder for a long time, neuras- 
thenia, I think it is, and I’ve been trying to 
hide it." He looked at me for a few moments 
and smiled grimly. *'I had the same trouble 
for four years,” he said, “апа I tried to hide it. 
I used to make most of my sick calls at night so 
that I could cry in my carriage between the 
calls without being seen. Many a time I have 
sat at this desk and cried like a baby. I under- 
stood the symptoms, and yet the darn thing 
would fool even me. I would argue to myself 
that I was a failure as a man and as a husband 
and father.” 

Naturally, I was astonished. He was a big, 
husky fellow, the very embodiment of health 
and good humor and common sense. “What 
did you do?" I said. “Well, I knew how to 
treat myself," he replied. “Of course, I ought 
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to have given up work; but I couldn't do that. 
So I fought the thing out and, finally, I got 
well. We doctors know a good deal more about 
neurasthenia than we did a few years ago. And 
in а few vears from now we'll learn а good 
deal more. The trouble, of course, is pri- 
marjly nervous. But it becomes physical. The 
nerves all radiate from the stomach and when 
they misbehave, they don’t properly assimi- 
late food and the system is poisoned. You are 
now suffering from a form of poisoning. The 
thing for vou to do is to get the stomach in good 
shape again and then take care of vourself so 
that it sha nt misbehave a second time. Now 
my own case was so obstinate that at one time 
I decided that if I didn't improve pretty 
quickly I'd do the thing I am going to make you 
do: I'd go to a sanatorium kept by a friend of 
mine and I'd stay there till I got well. Now I 
want you to go there at once. Don't even stop 
to go home. You can have whatever vou need 
sent up to you. It’s a beautiful place and 
you'll be delighted with it. Doctor Smith will 
know just what to do for vou." Не waited to 
hear how I would meet his proposition. “I 
have engagements for the next month that I 
absolutely must keep," I said. ‘They in- 
clude two big cases in court." He threw back 
his head and laughed. *‘ Break your engage- 
ments!” he commanded. 

We talked the matter over and I made him 
see that I could not honorably get away for a 
month. “Will vou go in a month?” he asked. 
I replied that I would. ‘Then report to me 
at this hour a week from to-day," he said. 

The intervening month was terrible. I was 
so irritable at home that I would have the most 
distressing attacks of shame and remorse. My 
wife was bewildered; at times I could see she 
feared I was going out of my mind. But her 
very patience used to exasperate me. And T 
could not endure the sound of my children at 
play. I would close my study door with a 
bang. Then there would be a hush while they 
would ask: "Isn't father well?” At moments 
Jactually hated my wife and children and I was 
glad I was going to get away from them. M 
other moments I longed to get away for fear 
they would hate me. Many times I went out 
of my office for fear of insulting my partner. 
Meanwhile, I gave up all work except what 1 
had agreed to do. Often, rather than go home 
and torment my family, I would walk for 
miles. During these walks I developed a new 
symptom—fear of throwing myself before au- 
tomobiles and carriages. 

On the day when I was to report to the 
doctor for the first time, I arrived at his office 
an hour late. “I'd just decided to chase you 
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up,” he said. “І thought you'd gone back on 
me. Neurasthenics often lose all moral sense.” 
Each week he would count the time before I 
should be able to leave. Like a naughty child, 
I used to tell him about my behavior at home. 
Не would merely laugh. However, in spite of 
my meekness, at the last moment І balked. I 
telephoned the doctor that I had decided, be- 
fore going to the sanatorium, to visit some 
friends in the country. He was so disgusted 
that he rang off. Then I was scared. I felt 
abandoned, like a man at sea in an open 
boat. I telephoned again and made my sub- 
mission. He did not seem surprised. 

I wired the doctor at the sanatorium that I 
was coming, and at eleven o'clock I was on the 
train bound for West Virginia. The weather 
was so mild that, before starting, I packed my 
overcoat in my trunk. During the long jour- 
ney it began to rain and at nine o'clock, when I 
reached the place where I was to leave the 
train, it was pouring. I hurried into the deso- 
late little station and a moment later a young 
fellow came up and said he had been sent to 
meet me. І followed him out and, to my con- 
sternation, I saw a little open carriage waiting 
for us. Then І realized that I was again facing 
one of those unaccountable blunders of the 
specialist in his specialty. In the teeming rain 
the doctor had sent an open carriage to take me 
two miles up the mountain! I said to the man: 
'" You must get me some sort of coat,” and I 
went back to the station. He disappeared and 
in a few minutes returned with a rubber coat 
that he had borrowed from the village store. It 
covered me from my neck to my feet.. So only 
my derby hat would be soaked. For two miles 
we slowly madea steepascent. I kept my head 
bent forward and the rain poured in a steady 
stream from my hat-brim. When I reached 
the sanatorium I must have looked like a 
drowned rat. But oh, how glad I was to get 
there! The place stood for refuge, help, care! 
Here I should not be isolated from all the 
world. There would be understanding; I could 
stop pretending. Doctor Smith, in evening 
dress, received me on the porch, with sympa- 
thetic exclamations about my exposure to the 
rain, but with no word of explanation or apol- 
ogy. My experience, I was afterward to learn, 
had been inflicted on others. including sick 
women! 

However, I determined not to let that ad- 
venture prejudice me against Doctor Smith. 
At first sight I saw that he was a wholesome, 
agreeable and matter-of-fact man of about 
fifty. When I had removed my coat, he led me 
into a beautiful room, artistically planned and 
lighted with soft lights. Several ladies. prettily 
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dressed, were chatting ata table. One of them 
afterward confided to me how she had pitied me 
on my entrance. But that was the moment of 
all moments in several years of my life when I 
least needed pity. Presently I was in the 
dining-room, also beautiful, and eating a 
simple, well-cooked and daintily served dinner. 
Then the doctor led me to his office, gleaned the 
history of my case, and took me to my room. 

It was a rather small, but attractive room, all 
in white, with a bathroom almost aslarge. It 
had a large, double window, opening into the 
room. Beside the window was a long well- 
upholstered seat, where one could recline and 
get fresh air. I opened both windows and 
pushed the bed against the window-seat. Dur- 
ing my stay of a month, 
save in rainy weather, 
those windows were not 
once closed. Shortly 
after I got into bed, the 
doctor came with a 
glass of buttermilk and 
some crackers and 
bade me good night. 
In a few moments, 
with deep thankful- 
ness, I turned out the 
electric light, sank back 
on the bed, and fell 
asleep. 

In the morning I 
woke rather earlier 
than usual. It was de- 
licious to lie by that 
open window and 
breathe the mountain 
air. It seemed like 
sleeping out of doors. 
Presently a maid came 
in with a glass of 
orange water. A few 
minutes later another 
maid came with break- 
fast — cereal, eggs, co- 
coa and rolls. Then I 
rested, took a walk, 
came back, drank a 
glass of buttermilk, and 
rested, drank a glass of 
hot water a half hour 
before luncheon, and 
went down-stairs. Af- 
ter luncheon I rested, 
exercised, had a sweat 
inthe electric-light box, 
followed by a bath with 
the hose, given by the 
doctor, drank butter- 
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milk, rested, ate dinner, spent a quiet even- 
ing, went to my room, got into bed, drank 
buttermilk and ate а few crackers, and went 
tosleep. "This routine I followed for a month. 
It was practically the whole treatment. 

'The other patients I found-very agreeable. 
There seemed to be a tacit understanding that 
no one was to discuss his symptoms. With the 
men I often went to walk; the.ladies I chatted 
with after luncheon and dinner. One of the 
patients especially interested me because his 


case was like mine—but much worse. He was 
the only one who talked about himself. Не ° 
was a music-teacher of about forty-five. For 


five years he had suffered from neurasthenia, 
and had fought against it, like the rest of us. 
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He had the crying kind and he was ina state of 
tremulousness, fright and horror. On the way 
to the sanatorium he had broken the long jour- 
ney by stopping over in a small town where a 
friend lived and where there was a large insane 
asylum. The next day the friend took him out 
to drive. "They drove past the asylum. The 
friend pointed to the building with his whip 
and jokingly remarked: “ That's where you are 
going to end up." The poor neurasthenic 
was, of course, thrown into a deplorable state 
of agitation. That is a fine example of our 
much-vaunted American humor. It is also 
an illustration of the pitiful ignorance that pre- 
vails, even among intelligent people, in regard 
to the nature of neurasthenia. We had another 
illustration while the brother of a woman pa- 
tient was visiting the sanatorium. He had 
skill in doing tricks and one night he was 
urged to perform for us. In one of his tricks 
he took a penknife and apparently cut off the 
top of his thumb. I can imagine how the 
nervous ladies felt. Even I felt squeamish. 
The music-teacher turned away in horror. 

This poor fellow improved rapidly for a 
couple of weeks; but at the time I left the sana- 
torium he was having setbacks, shown by at- 
tacks of hysteria. Once he had one in my 
presence, and it was terrible to see a grown 
man trying to cry without knowing how. It 
was as if his tears had dried up. He was 
quickly taken to his room by the doctor and 
given a mild scolding. 

I suppose there are cases of neurasthenia 
where scolding is helpful in stimulating cef- 
fort and courage. It is hard for me to con- 
ceive of them, however. In my own case, I am 
certain that scolding would at any time have 
been harmful. But Doctor Smith seemed to 
think that in my repression there was danger. 
He told me that I kept back my feelings and 
that they ate into my soul. 

Of Doctor Smith I saw very little except when 
he gave me my bath. His natural reserve had 
plainly been intensified by a fear of gossip. He 
seldom referred to the sickness of any patient. 
At night when he made his rounds he would 
stay only for a minute or so. Ilis quiet and 
courteous ways had a great effect on the pa- 
tients. But I believe it is easy for any doctor 
of good address and a fair amount of common 
sense to influence patienis—especially nervous 
patients, who are, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, always longing for help. in my case, the 
doctor kept offering me assurance that 1 was 
getting better. I had fewer moments of in- 
tense depression, and I was calmer and more 
hopeful. But not for one instant did T feel that 
I was getting on solid ground. Whenever I 
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made a remark to that effect, the ductor would 
answer that the improvement begun at the 
sanatorium would go on after I left. At any 
rate, as the end of the fourth weck approached, 
he said he thought I was well enough to go back 
to work. 

When I reached the city I went at once to my 
office and plunged into work. I had an im- 
portant case on and, for a weck, I worked 
steadily. At the end of the week I had gone 
back—though not as far as I had been before. 
Then I saw that I was right in feeling I had not 
reached solid ground. But I had to keep 
working for a month longer. During this time 
I developed a new symptom, pains between my 
shoulder-blades. They were disagreeable, but 
not nearly so disagreeable as the mental symp- 
toms. Оп the other hand, I have lately had 
moments of real peace, even of happiness. 
These moments are wonderful. They change 
the whole aspect of life. They make me think 
that perhaps salvation is coming. But I have 
thought that so often! 

Now what effect has my sickness had on me ? 
It has, I think, had a remarkable etfect on my 
character. It has made me much more seri- 
ous and much more sympathetic with my fel- 
low creatures. Iam not a religious man; but 
I have lately become deeply interested in relig 
ious matters. I сап sce what an immense help 
religion would betoa neurasthenic. No wonder 
Christian Science has such a wonderful effect 
in treating nervous diseases. If I had religious 
faith, I believe I should get well. 

Is there any way by which I, not being re- 
ligious, can get well? I believe there іѕ And 
yet, it is almost impossible for me to follow that 
wav. Imust go on working at my profession. 
I have not the courage to stop. Тат buoyed 
up by the hope that, sometime, in some way, I 
shall “come round” again. Meanwhile, I am 
trying a new plan of life, which is helping me. 
Every night I go to bed at nine o'clock. At six 
I get up and take my cold plunge. Then I 
drink a glass of buttermilk and work for an hour 
in my garden. At seven-thirty I jump into the 
bath again and put on fresh clothes. At eight 
Ieat breakfast. By nine Lam in the office... At 
eleven I go out for a glass of buttermilk and I 
loaf in the open air for fifteen minutes, taking 
deep breaths. ‘Vill one 1 work and then I go 
home. After a leisurely luncheon Ilie down for 
а half hour. Then I play golf till rive, when I 
take a shower and drink a glass of buttermilk. 
From half-past five till dinner I read light litera- 


ture. The evening I spend with my wife and 
children. In this way I hope slowly to get 


back to peace of mind and of nerves, if not to 
perfect health. 
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Incidentally, I believe I am improving as a 
human being. I have learned how unwhole- 
some self-absorption is. My devotion to the 
interests of my family which I used to consider 
creditable now seems to me actually selfish. 
For the first time I have understood the mean- 
ing of the Bible saying, * Take no thought for 
the morrow.” I took so much thought for the 
morrow that I gave practically no heed to to- 
day. Lately I have succeeded in keeping 
myself from worrying about the future. If we 
become poor—what of it? We can always earn 
enough to live simply in the country. There 
are other things in the world far more impor- 
tant than success and wealth. I used to worry 
about the career of my boy. I wanted him to 
be a great lawyer. Now I believe I should be 
glad if he were to decide to become a farmer. 
I dread the dangers of his striving for success; 
I want him instead to keep healthy and happy 
and to enjoy himself as he goes along. As an 
employer I believe I have improved.  For- 
merly, in times of stress of work I used toput 
a fearful burden on stenographers, delicate 
young girls. Sometimes I would keep them 
at the office, working at high speed, till ten 
o'clock. Ithought I was kind because I gave 
them extra pay and let them come late to the 
office the next morning. Now I see that the 
strain may have seriously injured them. 

For me the sure way of recovery would be to 
drop the law now and go and work on a ranch 
or a farm or in alumber-camp. And yet, even 
after a year or more of such life, I might not 
have the sense of being on solid ground. On 
my return to the city, the old symptoms might 
reappear. The fact is I believe that I, like 
thousands of other men, am unfitted for the pace 
of city life. Instinctively, I have always longed 
to live in the country, without excitement. My 
working days are full of excitement, and 
contradictory as the statement is, I have 
learned to love it. And, worst of all, like many 
Americans, I have formed the habit of creating 
excitement in myself. When I am not ex- 
cited I feel uneasy. I have lost the poise 
that every reasonable human being ought to 
have. It is a precious possession. Every 
year more Americans lose it. Can't we warn 
the coming generations and teach them how to 
keep it? 


Three months ago I wrote the last words of 
this ‘article. I have since recovered. For 
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more than seven weeks I have not had one 
bad day. Of course I cannot be sure that my 
recovery will last. But my confidence is 
greater than it has ever been since my break- 
down. Now І see daylight ahead. Even if I 
do go back, I believe that I shall improve 
again and that, ultimately, I shall be well. 
Not a trace of the old horror and despair re- 
mains. For me the whole world has changed. 
I feel infinitely happier than I was before my 
sickness. Blessings that I once took as mat- 
ter of course І now delightin. In other words, 
instead of passively accepting, I consciously 
enjoy. To wake up in the morning, instead of 
being frightfully depressing, is now a pleasure. 
I love to think of my wife and of my children. 
My fears for them have vanished. I also love 
to think of my friends and to meet them on 
the street and in my ordinary social relations. 
Ihave taken my place again in human society. 
I relish my food; I revel in the pure air and 
the sunshine, in the sight of trees and flowers, 
and in all the simple experiences of the day. 
I am not at any time exhilarated. I am 
simply grateful and calm. Perhaps no one, 
except those who have suffered like me, can 
realize what a wonderful thing it is to me to 
be calm. Just to take, of a morning, a slow 
walk along the river with my wife and chil- 
dren is inexpressibly delightful. The marvel 
is that no one but my wife seems to see what 
a change has taken place. The explanation 
is, I suppose, that the disturbance was wholly 
in my consciousness. My sick nerves made 
me imagine that everything relating to me 
was wrong; so everything was wrong. It is 
the difficulty of accepting this commonplace 
fact that makes most people unsympathetic 
and impatient with nervous sufferers. 

My desire now is to get back to a full day's 
work and to accomplish as much as I can. 
If I were to yield to my impulse, I should at 
once indulge in a debauch of work. But I 
have learned caution. Never again will I 
let myself be tempted to go to the limit of my 
strength. Never again will I listen to the 
promptings of the miserable fever of emula- 
tion that drives so many American men to 
sickness, despair, and madness. I am de- 
termined to keep always a reserve of health 
and strength that shall hold me far back from 
the danger line. I have known the horror of 
a living death; it has taught me to appreciate 
the happiness of wholesome living. 


“Surely no other little girl ever spent such a queer morning 
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SYNOPSIS OF FIRST INSTALLMENT:—Her parents having died during a cholera epidemic in India, 
Mary Lennox, a little girl of nine years, is sent to England to her uncle, Mr. Archibald Craven, a queer, 
` morose man who, since the death of his wife, lives a solitary life in his desolate old house, Misselthwaite 
Manor. Mary arrives but does not see her uncle, and Mrs. Medlock, the housekeeper, assigns Martha, one 
of the maids, to look after her. Mary, left to herself, wanders about the great manor house and grounds 
and makes the acquaintance of Ben Weatherstaff, one of the old gardeners, and his robin, who seems to be 
his particular friend. She hears about a secret garden that is somewhere walled up and which no one has 
entered for ten years. Everything suggests some hidden mystery and she determines to find out more about it. 


CHAPTER V 


T first each day which passed 
\ by for Mary Lennox was ex- 
actly like the others. Every 
morning she awoke in her tap- 
estried room and found Martha 
t oe n kneeling upon the hearth build- 

NNN ing her fire; every morning she 
ate her breakfast in the nursery which had 
nothing amusing in it; and after each break- 
fast she gazed out of the window across to 
the huge moor which seemed to spread out 
on all sides and climb up to the sky, and 
after she had stared for a while she realized 
that if she did not go out she would have to 
stay in and do notbing—and so she went 
out. She did not know that this was the best 
thing she could have done, and she did not 
know that, when she began to walk quickly 
or even run along the paths and down the 
avenue, she was stirring her slow blood and 
making herself stronger by fighting with the 
wind which swept down from the moor. She 
ran only to make herself warm, and she hated 
fhe wind which rushed at her face and roared 
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and held her back as if it were some giant she 
could not see. But the big breaths of rough 
fresh air blown over the heather filled her lungs 
with something which was good for her whole 
thin body and whipped some red color into her 
cheeks and brightened her dull eyes when she 
did not know anything about it. 

But after a few days spent almost entirely 
out of doors she wakened one morning know- 
ing what it was to be hungry, and when she sat 
down to her breakfast she did not glance dis- 
dainfully at her porridge and push it away, but 
took up her spoon and began to eat it and went 
on eating it until her bowl was empty. 

“Tha’ got on well enough with that this 
morning, didn’t tha’?” said Martha. 

“It tastes nice to-day," said Mary, feeling 
a little surprised herself. 

“Tt’s th’ air of th’ moor that's giving thee 
stomach for tha’ victuals,” answered Martha. 
“It’s lucky for thee that tha’s got victuals as 
well as appetite. "There's been twelve in our 
cottage as had th’ stomach an’ nothing to put 
init. You go on playin’ you out o' doors every 
day an’ you'll get some flesh on your bones an’ 
you won't be so yeller." 
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«І don't play," said Mary. “I have noth- 
ing to play with.” 

‘Nothin’ to play with!” exclaimed Martha. 
“Our children plays with sticks and stones. 
They just runs about an’ shouts an’ looks at 
things.” 

Mary did not shout, but she looked at things. 
There was nothing else to do. She walked 
round and round the gardens and wandered 
about the paths in the park. Sometimes she 
looked for Ben Weatherstaff, but though sev- 
eral times she saw him at work he was too 
busy to look at her or was too surly. Once 
when she was walking toward him he picked 
up his spade and turned away as if he did it on 
purpose. 

One place she went to oftener than to any 
other. It was the long walk outside the gar- 
dens with the walls round them. There were 
bare flower-beds on either side of it and against 
the walls ivy grew thickly. There was one 
part of the wall where the creeping dark green 
leaves were more bushy than elsewhere. It 
seeméd as if for a long time that part had been 
neglected. The rest of it had been clipped and 
made to look neat, but at this lower end of the 
walk it had not been trimmed at all. 

A few days after she had talked to Ben 
Weatherstaff Mary stopped to notice this and 
wondered why it was so. She had just paused 
and was looking up at a long spray of ivy 
swinging in the wind when she saw a gleam of 
scarlet and heard a brilliant chirp, and there, 
on the top of the wall, perched Ben Weather- 
staff’s robin redbreast, tilting forward to look 
at her with his small head on one side. 

“Oh!” she cried out, “is it you—is it you?” 
And it did not seem at all queer to her that she 
spoke to him as if she was sure that he would 
understand and answer her. 

He did answer. He twittered and chirped 
and hopped along the wall as if he were telling 
her all sorts of things. It seemed to Mistress 
Mary as if she understood him, too, though he 
was not speaking in words. It was as if he said: 

“Good morning! Isn't the wind nice? 
Isn't the sun nice? Isn't everything nice? 
Let us both chirp and hop and twitter. Come 
on! Come on!” 

Mary began to laugh, and as he hopped and 
took little flights along the wall she ran after 
him. Poor little thin, sallow, ugly Mary—she 
actually looked almost pretty for a moment. 

“T like you! I like you!" she cried out, pat- 
tering down the walk; and she chirped and 
tried to whistle, which last she did not know 
how to do in the least. But the robin seemed 
to be quite satisfied and chirped and whistled 
back at her. At last he spread his wings and 
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made a darting flight to the top of a tree, where 
he perched and sang loudly. 

That reminded Mary of the first time she 
had seen him. He had been swinging on a 
tree-top then and she had been standing in the 
orchard. Now she was on the other side of the 
orchard and standing in the path outside a 
wall—much lower down—and there was the 
same tree inside. 

“It’s in the garden no one can go into," she 
said to herself. “It’s the garden without а 
door. He lives in there. How I wish I could 
see what it is like!” 

She ran up the walk to the green door she 
had entered the first morning. Then she ran 
down the path through the other door and then 
into the orchard, and when she stood and 
looked up there was the tree on the other side 
of the wall, and there was the robin just finish- 
ing his song and beginning to preen his 
feathers with his beak. 

“It is the garden," she said. 
it is." 

She walked round and looked closely at that 
side of the orchard wall, but she only found 
what she had found before—that there was no 
door in it. Then she ran through the kitchen- 
gardens again and out into the walk outside 
the long ivy-covered wall, and she walked to 
the end of it and looked at it, but there was no 
door; and then she walked to the other end, 
looking again, but there was no door. 

“It’s very queer," she said. ‘‘Ben Weather- 
staff said there was no door and there is no 
door. But there must have been one ten years 
ago, because Mr. Craven buried the key.” 

This gave her so much to think of that she 
began to be quite interested and feel that she 
was not sorry that she had come to Missel- 
thwaite Manor. In India she had always felt 
hot and too languid to care much about any- 
thing. The fact was that the fresh wind from 
the moor had begun to blow the cobwebs out 
of her young brain and to waken her up a little. 

She stayed out of doors nearly all day, and 
when she sat down to her supper at night she 
felt hungry and drowsy and comfortable. She 
did not feel cross when Martha chattered away. 
She felt as if she rather liked to hear her, and at 
last she thought she would ask her a question. 
She asked it after she had finished her supper 
and had sat down on the hearth-rug before the 
fire. 

“Why did Mr. Craven hate the garden?” 
she said. 

She had made Martha stay with her and 
Martha had not objected at all. She was very 
young, and used to a crowded cottage full of 
brothers and sisters, and she found it dull in 
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the great servants’ hall down-stairs where the 
footman and upper-housemaids made fun of 
her Yorkshire speech and looked upon her as 
a common little thing, and sat and whispered 
among themselves. Martha liked to talk, and 
the strange child who had lived in India, and 
been waited upon by “blacks,” was novelty 
enough to attract her. 

She sat down on the hearth herself without 
waiting to be asked. 

* Art tha’ thinkin’ about that garden yet?” 
she said. “I knew tha’ would. That was just 
the way with me when I first heard about it." 

* Why did he hate it?" Mary persisted. 

Martha tucked her feet under her and made 
herself quite comfortable. 

“Listen to th’? wind wutherin’ round the 
house," she said. “You could bare stand up 
on the moor if you was out on it to-night.” 

Mary did not know what ‘‘wutherin’” 
meant until she listened, and then she under- 
stood. It must mean that hollow shuddering 
sort of roar which rushed round and round the 
house as if the giant no one could see were 
buffeting it and beating at the walls and win- 
dows to try to break in. But one knew he 
could not get in, and somehow it made one feel 
very safe and warm inside a room with a red 
coal fire. 

“But why did he hate it so?” she asked, 
after she had listened. She intended to know 
if Martha did. 

Then Martha gave up herstore of knowledge. 

“Mind,” she said, “Mrs. Medlock said it's 
not to be talked about. "There's lots o’ things 
in this place that's not to be talked over. 
That’s Mr. Craven's orders. His troubles are 
none servants’ business, he says. But for th’ 
garden he wouldn’t be like he is. It was Mrs. 
Craven’s garden that she had made when first 
they were married an’ she just loved it, an’ they 
used to ’tend the flowers themselves. An’ none 
о” the gardeners was ever let to goin. Him an’ 
her used to go in an’ shut th’ door an’ stay there 
hours an’ hours, readin’ an’ talkin’. An’ she 
was just a bit of a girl an’ there was an old 
tree with a branch bent like a seat on it. An’ 
she made roses grow over it an’ she used to sit 
there. But oneday when she wassittin’ there th’ 
branch broke an’ she fell on th’ ground an’ was 
hurt so bad that next day she died. The doctors 
thought he’d go out of his mind an’ die, too. 
That’s why he hates it. No one’s never 
gone in since, an’ he won’t let any one talk 
about it.” 

Mary did not ask any more questions. She 
looked at the red fire and listened to the wind 
‘‘wutherin’.” It seemed to be “ wutherin' ” 
louder than ever. 
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At that moment a very good thing was hap- 
pening to her. Four good things had hap- 
pened to her, in fact, since she came to Missel- 
thwaite Manor. She had felt as if she had 
understood a robin and that he had understood 
her; she had run in the wind until her blood 
had grown warm; she had been healthily hun- 
gry for the first time in her life; and she had 
found out what it was to be sorry for some one. 
She was getting on. 

But as she was listening to the wind she be- 
gan to listen to something else. She did not 
know what it was, because at first she could 
scarcely distinguish it from the wind itself. It 
was a curious sound—it seemed almost as if 
a child were crying somewhere. Sometimes 
the wind sounded rather like a child crying, but 
presently Mistress Mary felt quite sure that 
this sound was inside the housc, not outside it. 
It was far away, but it was inside. She turned 
round and looked at Martha. 

“Do you hear any one crying?” she said. 

Martha suddenly looked confused. | 

"No," she answered. “Its th’ wind. . 
Sometimes it sounds like as if someone was 
lost on th’ moor an’ wailin'. It's got all sorts 
о? sounds.” 

“ But listen," said Mary. “It’s in the house 
— down one of those long corridors." 

And at that very moment a door must have 
been opened somewhere downstairs; for a 
great rushing draft blew along the passage and 
the door of the room they sat in was blown 
open with a crash, and as they both jumped to 
their feet the light was blown out and the cry- 
ing sound was swept down the far corridor so 
that it was to be heard more plainly than ever. 

“There!” said Mary. “І told you so! It 
is some one crying—and it isn’t a grown up 
person.” 

Martha ran and shut the door and turned the 
key, but before she did it they both heard the 
sound of a door in some far passage shutting 
with a bang, and then everything was quiet, 
for even the wind ceased ‘‘wutherin’” for a 
few moments. 

“Tt was th’ wind,” said Martha stubbornly. 
“Ат? if it wasn’t, it was little Betty Butter- 
worth, th’ scullery-maid. She's had th’ 
toothache all day." 

But something troubled and awkward in her 
manner made Mistress Mary stare very hard 
at her. She did not believe she was speaking 
the truth. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE next day the rain poured down in tor- 
rents again, and when Mary looked out of her 
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window the moor was almost hidden by gray 
mist and cloud. There could be no going out 
to-day. 

“What do you do in your cottage when it 
rains like this?” she asked Martha. - 

“Try to keep from under each other’s feet 

. mostly," Martha answered. ''Eh! there does 
seem a lot of us then. Mother's a good-tem- 
- pered woman but she gets fair moithered. The 
biggest ones goes out in th' cow-shed and 
plays there. Dickon he doesn’t mind th’ wet. 
He goes out just th’ same as if th’ sun was 
shinin'. He says he sees things on rainy days 
as doesn't show when it's fair weather. He 
once found a little fox cub half drowned in its 
hole and he brought it home in the bosom of 
his shirt to keep it warm. Its mother had been 
killed nearby an’ the hole was swum out an’ th’ 
rest o’ th’ litter was dead. He's got it at home 
now. He found a half-drowned young crow 
another time an’ he brought it home, too, an’ 
tamed it. It’s named Soot because it's so black, 
an’ it hops an’ flies about with him everywhere." 

The time had come when Mary had forgotten 
to resent Martha's familiar talk. She had even 
began to find it interesting and to be sorry when 
she stopped or went away. The stories she had 
been told by her Ayah when she lived in India 
had been quite unlike those Martha had to tell 
about the moorland cottage which held four- 
teen people who lived in four little rooms and 
never had quite enough to eat. The children 
seemed to tumble about and amuse themselves 
like a litter of rough, good-natured collie pup- 
pies. Mary was most attracted by the mother 
and Dickon. When Martha told stories of what 
“mother” said or did they always sounded 
comfortable. 

** If I had a raven or a fox cub I could play 
with it," said Mary. “But I have nothing." 

Martha looked perplexed. 

“Can tha’ knit?" she asked. 

** No," answered Mary. 

“Can tha’ sew?” 

“ No.” 

“Can tha’ read?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then why doesn’t tha’ read somethin’, or 
learn a bit o’ spellin’? Tha’st old enough to be 
learnin’ thy book a good bit now." 

“I haven't any books,” said Mary. ‘Those 
I had were left in India." 

“Thats a pity," said Martha. “If Mrs. 
Medlock’d let thee go into th’ library, there's 
thousands о’ books there.” 

Mary did not ask where the library was, 
because she was suddenly inspired by a new 
idea. She made up her mind to go and find it 
herself. She was not troubled about Mrs. 
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Medlock. Mrs. Medlock seemed always to be 
in her comfortable housekeeper's sitting-room 
down-stairs. In this queer place one scarcely 
ever saw any one at all. In fact, there was no 
one to see but the servants, and when their 
master was away they lived a luxurious life 
below stairs, where there was a huge kitchen 
hung about with shining brass and pewter, and 
a large servants’ hall where there were four or 
five abundant meals eaten every day, and where 
a great deal of lively romping went on when 
Mrs. Medlock was out of the way. 

Mary's meals were served regularly, and 
Martha waited on her, but no one troubled 
themselves about her in the least. Mrs. Med- 
lock came and looked at her every day or two, 
but no one enquired what she did or told her 
what to do. She supposed that perhaps this 
was the English way of treating children. In 
India she had always been attended by her 
Ayah, who had followed her about and waited 
on her, hand and foot. She hadoften been tired 
of her company. Now she was followed by 
nobody and was learning to dress herself, 
because Martha looked as though she thought 
she was silly and stupid when she wanted to 
have things handed to her and put on. 

**Hasn't tha’ got good sense?" she said once, 
when Mary had stood waiting for her to put on 
her gloves for her. “Our Susan Ann is twice 
as sharp as thee an’ she's only four year old. 
Sometimes tha’ looks fair soft in th’ head." 

Mary had worn her contrary scowl for an 
hour after that, but it made her think several 
entirely new things. 

She stood at the window for about ten min- 
utes this morning after Martha had swept up 
the hearth for the last time and gone down- 
stairs. She was thinking over the new idea 
which had come to her when she heard of the 
library. She did not care very much about the 
library itself, because she had read very few 
books; but to hear of it brought back to her 
mind the hundred rooms with closed doors. 
She wondered if they were all really locked and 
what she would find if she could get into any of 
them. Were there a hundred really? Why 
shouldn't she go and see how many doors she 
could count? It would be something to do on 
this morning when she could not go out. She 
had never been taught to ask permission to do 
things, and she knew nothing at all about 
authority, so she would not have thought it 
necessary to ask Mrs. Medlock if she might 
walk about the house, even if she had seen her. 

She opened the door of the room and went 
into the corridor, and then she began her wan- 
derings. It was a long corridor and it branched 
into other corridors and it led her up short 
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flights of steps which mounted to others again. 
There were doors and doors, and there were 
pictures on the walls. Sometimes they were 
pictures of dark curious landscapes, but often- 
est they were portraits of men and women in 
queer grand costumes made of satin and velvet. 
She found herself in one long gallery whose 
walls were covered with these portraits. She 
had never thought there could be so many in 
any house. She walked slowly down this place 
and stared at the faces which also seemed to 
stare at her. She felt as if they were wondering 
what a little girl from India was doing in their 
house. Some were pictures of children—little 
girls in thick satin frocks which reached to 
their feet and stood out about them, and boys 
with puffed sleeves and lace collars and long 
hair, or with big ruffs around their necks. She 
always stopped to look at the children, and 
wonder what their names were, and where they 
had gone, and why they wore such odd clothes. 
There was a stiff, plain little girl rather like 
herself. She wore a green brocade dress and 
held: a green parrot on her finger. Her eyes 
had a sharp, curious look. 

* Where do you live now?” said Mary aloud 
to her. “І wish you were here.” 

Surely no other little girl ever spent such a 
queer morning. It seemed as if there was no 
one in all the huge rambling house but her own 
small black-frocked self, wandering about up- 
stairs and down, through narrow passages and 
wide ones, where it seemed to her that no one 
but herself had ever walked. Since so many 
rooms had been built, people must have lived 
in them, but it all seemed so empty that she 
could not quite believe it true. 

It was not until she climbed to the second 
floor that she thought of turning the handle of 
a door. All the doors were shut, as Mrs. Med- 
lock had said they were, but at last she put her 
hand on the handle of one of them and turned 
it. She was almost frightened for a moment 
when she felt that it turned without difficulty 
and that when she pushed upon the door itself 
it slowly and heavily opened. It was a massive 
door and opened into a big bedroom. "There 
were embroidered hangings on the wall, and 
inlaid furniture such as she had seen in India 
stood about the room. A broad window with 
leaded panes looked out upon the moor; and 
over the mantel was another portrait of the 
stiff, plain little girl who seemed to stare at her 
more curiously than ever. 

“Perhaps she slept here once,” said Mary. 
“She stares at me so that she makes me feel 
queer.” 

After that she opened more doors and more. 
She saw so many rooms that she became quite 
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tired and began to think that there must be a 
hundred, though she had not counted them. 
In all of them there were old pictures or old 
tapestries with strange scenes worked on them. 
There were curious pieces of furniture and 
curious ornaments in nearly all of them. 

In one room, which looked like a lady’s . 
sitting-room, the hangings were all embroidered 
velvet, and in a cabinet were about a hundred 
little elephants made of ivory. They were of 
different sizes, and some had their mahouts or 
palanquins on their backs. Some were much 
bigger than the others and some were so tiny 
that they seemed only babies. Mary had seen 
carved ivory in India and she knew all about 
elephants. She opened the door of the cabinet 
and stood on a footstool and played with these 
for quite a long time. When she got tired she 
set the elephants in order and shut the door of 
the cabinet. 

In all her wanderings through the long cor- 
ridors and the empty rooms, she had seen noth- 
ing alive; but in this room she saw something. 
Just after she had closed the cabinet door she 
heard a tiny rustling sound. It made her jump 
and look around at the sofa by the fireplace, 
from which it seemed to come. In the corner 
of the sofa there was a cushion, and in the 
velvet which covered it there was a hole, and 
out of the hole peeped a tiny head with a pair 
of frightened eyes in it. 

Mary crept softly across the room to look. 
The bright eyes belonged to a little gray mouse, 
and the mouse had eaten a hole into the cushion 
and made a comfortable nest there. Six baby 
mice were cuddled up asleep near her. If there 
was no one else alive in the hundred rooms 
there were seven mice who did not look lonely 
at all. 

“Tf they wouldn’t be so frightened I would 
take them back with me,” said Mary. 

She had wandered about long enough to feel 
too tired to wander any farther, and she turned 
back. Two or three times she lost her way by 
turning down the wrong corridor and was 
obliged to ramble up and down until she found 
the right one; but at last she reached her own 
floor again, though she was some distance from 
her own room and did not know exactly where 
she was. 

“T believe I have taken a wrong turning 
again," she said, standing still at what seemed 
the end of a short passage with tapestry on the 
wall. “I don’t know which way to ро. How 
still everything is!” 

It was while she was standing here and just 
after she had said this that the stillness was 
broken by a sound. It was another cry, but 
not quite like the one she had heard last night; 
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it was only a short one, a fretful childish whine 
muffled by passing through walls. 

“Its nearer than it was," said Mary, her 
heart beating rather faster. “And it is crying.” 

She put her hand accidently upon the tapes- 
try near her, and then sprang back, feeling quite 
startled. The tapestry was the covering of a 
door which fell open and showed her that there 
was another part of the corridor behind it, and 
Mrs. Medlock was coming up it with her bunch 
of keys in her hand and a very cross look on her 
face. 

“What are you doing here?” she said, and 
she took Mary by the arm and pulled her away. 
“What did I tell you?” 

“I turned round the wrong corner,” ex- 
plained Магу. “І didn't know which way to 
go and I heard some one crying." 

She quite hated Mrs. Medlock at the mo- 
ment, but she hated her more the next. 

“You didn't hear anything of the sort," said 
the housekeeper. ‘‘You come along back to 
your own nursery or I'll box your ears.” 

And she took her by the arm and half pushed, 
half pulled her up one passage and down an- 
other until she pushed her in at the door of her 
own room. 

“Now,” she said, “You stay where you're 
told to stay or you'll find yourself locked up. 
The master had better get you a governess, 
same as he said he would. You're one that 
needs some one to look sharp after you. I've 
got enough to do." 

She went out of the room and slammed the 
door after her, and Mary went and sat on the 
hearth-rug, pale with rage. She did not cry, 
but ground her teeth. 

“There was some one crying—there was— 
there was!” she said to herself. 

She had heard it twice now, and sometime 
she would find out. She had found out a great 
deal this morning. She felt as if she had been 
on a long journey, and at any rate she had had 
something to amuse her all the time, and she 
had played with the ivory elephants and had 
seen the gray mouse and its babies in their nest 
in the velvet cushion. 


CHAPTER VII 


Two days after this, when Mary opened her 
eyes she sat upright in bed immediately, and 
called to Martha. 

“Look at the moor! Look at the moor!” 

The rainstorm had ended and the gray mist 
and clouds had been swept away in the night 
by the wind. The wind itself had ceased and 
a brilliant deep blue sky arched high over the 
moorland. Never, never had Mary dreamed 
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of a sky so blue. In India skies were hot and 
blazing; this was of a deep cool blue which. 
almost seemed to sparkle like the waters of 
some lovely bottomless lake, and here and 
there, high, high in the arched blueness floated 
small clouds of snow-white fleece. The far- 
reaching world of the moor itself looked softly 
blue instead of gloomy purple black or awful 
dreary gray. 

* Aye," said Martha with a cheerful grin. 
“Th? storm’s over for a bit. It does like this at 
this time о’ th’ year. It goes off in a night like 
it was pretenden’ it had never been here ап’ 
never meant to come again. "That's because 
th' springtime's on its way. It's a long way 
off yet, but it's comin’.” 

“Т thought perhaps it always rained or 
looked dark in England," Mary said. 

“Eh! по!” said Martha, sitting up on her 
heels among her black lead brushes. ‘‘Nowt 
o’ th’ soart!” 

* What does that mean?” asked Mary seri- 
ously. In India the natives spoke different 
dialects which only a few people understood, 
so she was not surprised when Martha used 
words she did not know. 

Martha laughed as she had done the first 
morning. 

“There now," she said. “I’ve talked broad 
Yorkshire again like Mrs. Medlock said I 
mustn't. ‘Nowt o’ th? soart’ means ‘nothin’- 
of-the-sort,’”? slowly and carefully, “but it 
takes so long to say it. Yorkshire's th’ sunniest 
place on earth when it is sunny. I told thee 
tha'd like the moor after a bit. Just you wait 
till you see th’ gold-colored gorse blossoms an’ 
th? blossoms of th’ broom, an’ th’ heather 
flowerin’, all purple bells, an’ hundreds of 
butterflies flutterin’ an’ bees hummin’ an’ sky- 
larks soarin’ up an’ singin’. You’ll want to get 
out on it at sunrise an’ live out on it all day 
like Dickon does.” 

“Could I ever get there?" asked Mary wist- 
fully, looking through her window at the far-off 
blue. It was so new and big and wonderful 
and such a heavenly color. 

“I don’t know,” answered Martha. ‘‘Tha’s 
never used tha’ legs since tha’ was born, it 
seems to me. Tha’ couldn’t walk five mile. 
It’s five mile to our cottage.” 

“I should like to see your cottage,” said Mary. 

Martha stared at her a moment curiously 
before she took up her polishing brush and 
began to rub the grate again. She was think- 
ing that the small plain face did not look quite 
as sour at this moment as it had done the first 
morning she saw it. It looked just a trifle like 
little Susan Ann’s when she wanted something 
very much. 
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“Р ask my mother about it," she said. 
‘‘She’s one o’ them that nearly always sees a way 
to do things. It’s my day out to-day an’ I’m 
going home. Eh! I am glad. Mrs. Medlock 
thinks a lot о’ mother. Perhaps she could talk 
to her.” 

“T like your mother,” said Mary. 

“T should think tha’ did,” agreed Martha, 
polishing away. 

“Tve never seen her," said Mary. 

“No, tha’ hasn't," replied Martha. 

She sat up on her heels again and rubbed the 
end of her nose with the back of her hand as if 
puzzled for a moment, but she ended quite 
positively. 

* Well, she's that sensible an? hard workin' 
an’ good-natured an’ clean that no one could 
help likin’ her whether they'd seen her or not. 
When I'm going home to her on my day out 
I just jump for joy when I'm crossin' th’ 
moor.” 

“T like Dickon,” added Mary. 
never seen him.” 

“Well,” said Martha stoutly, ‘I’ve told thee 
that th’ very birds likes him an’ th’ rabbits an’ 
wild sheep an’ ponies, an’ th’ foxes themselves. 
I wonder," staring at her reflectively, “what 
Dickon would think of thee?” 

“He wouldn't like me," said Mary in her stiff, 
cold little way. “No one does.” 

Martha looked reflective again. 

* How does tha’ like їһуѕе 2” she inquired, 
really quite as if she were curious to know. 

Mary hesitated a moment and thought it 
over. 

“Not at all—reallv," she answered. 
I never thought of that before." 

Martha grinned a little as if at some homely 
recollection. 

* Mother said that to me once," she said. 
“She was at her wash-tub an’ I was in a bad 
temper an’ talkin’ ill of folk an’ she turns round 
on me an’ says: ‘Tha’ young vixon, tha’! 
There tha’ stands sayin’ tha’ doesn't like this 
one an’ tha’ doesn’t like that one. How does 
tha’ like 1һуѕе 2° It made me laugh an’ it 
brought me to my senses in a minute." 

She went away in high spirits as soon as she 
had given Mary her breakfast. She was going 
to walk five miles across the moor to the cottage, 
and she was going to help her mother with the 
washing and do the week's baking and enjoy 
herself thoroughly. 

Mary felt lonelier than ever when she knew 
she was no longer in the house. She went out 
into the garden as quickly as possible, and the 
first thing she did was to run round and round 
the fountain flower garden ten times. She 
counted the times carefully and when she had 
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finished she felt in better spirits. The sunshine 
made the whole place look different. The high 
deep blue sky arched over Misselthwaite as 
well as over the moor, and she kept lifting her 
face and looking up into it trying to imagine 
what it would be like to lie down on one of the 
little snow-white clouds and float about. She 
went into the first kitchen-garden and found 
Ben Weatherstaff working there with two other 
gardeners. The change in the weather seemed 
to have done him good. He spoke to her of his 
own accord. 

*"Springtime's comin," he said. 
tha’ smell it?” 

Mary sniffed and thought she could. 

“І smell something nice and fresh and 
damp,” she said. 

“That’s th’ good rich earth,” he answered, 
digging away. ‘‘It’s in a good humor makin’ 
ready to grow things. It’s glad when plantin’ 
time comes. It’s dull in th’ winter when it’s 
got nowt todo. In th’ flower gardens out there 
things will be stirrin’ down below in th’ dark. 
Th’ sun's warmin’ ’em. You'll see bits of 
green spikes stickin’ out о? th’ black earth 
after a bit.” 

“What will they be?” asked Mary. 

“ Сгосиѕеѕ an’ snowdrops an’ daffydown- 
dillys. Has tha’ never seen them?” 

“No. Everything is hot, and wet, and green 
after the rains in India,” said Mary. ‘‘And I 
think things grow up in a night.” 

“These won’t grow up in a night,” said 
Weatherstaff. “Tha’ll have to wait for "em. 
They’ll poke up a bit higher here, an’ push out 
a spike more there, an’ uncurl a leaf this day 
an’ another that. You watch ’em.” 

“T am going to," answered Mary. 

Very soon she heard the soft rushing flight of 
wings again and she knew at once that the 
robin had come again. He was very pert and 
lively, and hopped about so close to her feet, 
and put his head on one side and looked at her 
so slyly that she asked Ben Weatherstaff a 
question: 

“Do you think he remembers me?” she said. 

“Remembers thce!” said Weatherstaff in- 
dignantly. “Не knows every cabbage stump 
in th’ gardens, let alone th’ people. He’snever 
seen a little wench here before, an’ he’s bent on 
finding out all about thee. Tha’s no need to 
try to hide anything from him.” 

* Are things stirring down below in the dark 
in that garden where he lives?” Mary inquired. 
“What garden?” grunted Weatherstaff, be- 
coming surly again. 

“The one where the old rose-trees are.” She 
could not help asking, because she wanted so 
much to know. “Аге all the flowers dead, or 
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do some of them come again in the summer? 
Are there ever any roses?” 

“Ask him,” said Ben Weatherstaff, hunch- 
ing his shoulders toward the robin. ‘‘He’s the 
only one as knows. No one else has seen in- 
side it for ten year." 

Ten years was a long ame: Mary thought. 
She had been born ten years ago. 

She walked away, slowly thinking. She had 
begun to like the garden just as she had begun 
to like the robin and Dickon and Martha’s 
mother. 
too. That seemed a good many people to like— 
when you were not used to liking. She thought 
of the robin as one of the people. She went to 
her walk outside the long ivy-covered wall over 
which she could see the tree-tops; and the 
second time she walked up and down the most 
interesting and exciting thing happened to her, 
and it was all through Ben Weatherstaff’s 
robin. 

She heard a chirp and a twitter, and when 
she looked at the bare flower-bed at her left 
side, there he was hopping about and pretend- 
ing to peck things out of the earth to persuade 
her that he had not followed her. But she 
knew he had followed her and the surprise so 
filled her with delight that she almost trembled 
a little. 

“You do remember me!” she cried out. 
“You do! You are prettier than anything else 
in the world!” 

She chirped, and talked, and coaxed and he 
hopped, and flirted his tail and twittered. It 
was as if hg were talking. His red waistcoat 
was like satin and he puffed his tiny breast out 
and was so fine and so grand and so pretty 
that it was really as if he were showing her 
how important and like a human person a 
robin could be. Mistress Mary forgot that she 
had ever been contrary in her life when he 
allowed her todraw closer and closer to him, and 
bend down and talk and try to make something 
like robin sounds. 

Oh! to think that he should actually let her 
come as near to him as that! He knew nothing 
in the world would make her put out her hand 
toward him or startle him in the least tiniest 
way. Heknewitbecause he wasareal person— 
only nicer than any other person in the world. 
She was so happy that she scarcely dared to 
breathe. 

The flower-bed was not quite bare. It was 
bare of flowers because the perennial plants 
had been cut down for their winter rest, but 
there were tall shrubs and low ones which 
grew together at the back of the bed, and as 
the robin hopped about under them she saw 
bim hop over a small pile of freshly turned up 
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earth. He stopped оп it to look for a worm. 
The earth had been turned up because a dog 
had been trying to dig up a mole and he had 
scratched quite a deep hole. 

Mary looked at it, not really knowing why the 
hole was there, and as she looked she saw some- 
thing almost buried in the newly-turned soil. 
It was something like a ring of rusty iron or 
brass and when the robin flew up into a tree 
near by she put out her hand and picked the 
ring up. It was more than a ring, however; it 

was an old key which looked as if it had been 
buried a long time. 

Mistress Mary stood up and looked at it with 
an almost frightened face as it hung from her 
finger. 

“ Perhaps it has been buried for ten years," 
she said in a whisper. ''Perhaps it is the key 
to the garden!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


SHE looked at the key quite a long time. She 
turned it over and over, and thought about it. 
As I have said before, she was not a child who 
had been trained to ask permission or consult 
her elders about things. All she thought about 
the key was that if it was the key to the closed 
garden, and she could find out where the door 
was, she could perhaps open it and see what 
was inside the walls, and what had happened 
to the old rose-trees. It was because it had 
been shut up so long that she wanted to see it. 
It seemed as if it must be different from other 
places and that something strange must have 
happened to it during ten years. Besides that, 
if she liked it she could go into it every day and 
shut the door behind her, and she could make 
up some play of her own and play it quite 
alone, because nobody would ever know where 
she was, but would think the door was still 
locked and the key buried in the earth. The 
thought of that pleased her very much. 

Living, as it were, all by herself in a house 
with a hundred mysteriously closed rooms and 
having nothing whatever to do to amuse her- 
self, had set her inactive brain to working and 
was actually awakening her imagination. 
There is no doubt that the fresh strong pure 
air from the moor had a great deal to do with 
it. Just as it had given her an appetite, and 
fighting with the wind had stirred her blood, 
so the same things had stirred her mind. In 
India she had always been too hot and languid 
and weak to care much about anything, but in 
this place she was beginning to care and to 
want to do new things. Already she felt less 
“contrary,” though she did not know why. 

She put the key in her pocket and walked up 
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and down her walk. No one but herself ever 
seemed to come there, so she could walk slowly 
and look at the wall, or rather, at the ivy grow- 
ing on it. 
Howsoever carefully she looked she could see 
nothing but thickly-growing, glossy, dark 
green leaves. She was very much disap- 
pointed. Something of her contrariness came 
back to her as she paced the walk and looked 
over it at the tree-tops inside. It seemed so 
silly, she said to herself, to be near it and not 
to be able to get in. She took the key in her 
pocket when she went back to the house, and 
she made up her mind that she would always 
carry it with her when she went out, so that if 
she ever should find the hidden door she 
would be ready. 

Mrs. Medlock had allowed Martha to sleep 
all night at the cottage, but she was back at her 
work in the morning with cheeks redder than 
ever and in the best of spirits. 

“Т got up at four o'clock," she said. ‘Eh! 
it was pretty on th’ moor with th’ birds gettin’ 
up an’ th’ rabbits scamperin’ about an’ th’ sun 
risin’, I didn't walk all # way. А man gave 
me a ride in his cart an’ I can tell you I did 
enjoy myself." 

She was full of stories of the delights of her 
day out. Her mother had been glad to see her 
and they had got the baking and washing all out 
of the way. She had even made each of the 
children a dough-cake with a bit of brown 
sugar in it. 

“I had "em all pipin’ hot when they came in 
from playin’ on th’ moor. An’ th’ cottage all 
smelt of nice, clean hot bakin’ an’ there was 
a good fire, an’ they just shouted for joy. Our 
Dickon he said our cottage was good enough 
for a king to live in.” 

In the evening they had all sat round the fire, 
and Martha and her mother had sewed patches 
on torn clothes and mended stockings and Mar- 
tha had told them about the little girl who 
had come from India and who had been waited 
on all her life by what Martha called “blacks” 
until she didn't know how to put on her own 
stockings. 

** Eh! they did like to hear about you," said 
Martha. ‘They wanted to know all about th’ 
blacks an’ about th’ ship you came in. I 
couldn't tell 'em enough." 

Mary reflected a little. 

“ГИ tell you a great deal more before your 
next day out,” she said, ‘‘so that you will have 
more to talk about. I dare say they would like 
to hear about riding on elephants and camels, 
and about the officers going to hunt tigers.” 

“My word!” cried delighted Martha. “It 
would set ’em clean off their heads. Would 
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tha’ really do that, Miss? It would be same 
as a wild beast show like we heard they had in 
York once.” 

“India is quite different from Yorkshire,” 
Mary said slowly, as she thought the matter 
over. “І never thought of that. Did Dickon 
and your mother like to hear you talk about 
me?” 

“Why, our Dickon’s eyes nearly started out 
of his head, they got that round," answered 
Martha. *'But mother, she was put out about 
your seemin’ to be all by yourself like. She 
said, *Hasn't Mr. Craven got no governess for 
her, nor no nurse?’ and I said, ‘No, he hasn't, 
though Mrs. Medlock says he will when he 
thinks of it, but she says he mayn't think of it 
for two or three years.” 

“Т don't want a governess,” said Mary 
sharply. 

“But mother says you ought to be learnin’ 
your book by this time an' you ought to have 
a woman to look after you, an’ she says: ‘Now, 
Martha, you just think how you'd feel yourself 
in a big place like that wanderin' about all 
alone, an’ no mother. You do your best to 
Cheer her up,’ she says, an’ I said I would.” 

Mary gave her a long, steady look. 

“You do cheer me up," she said. “TI like to 
hear you talk.” 

Presently Martha went out of the room and 
came back with something held in her hands 
under her apron. 

“What does tha’ think," she said with a 
cheerful grin. “I’ve brought thee a present.” 

“А present!” exclaimed Mistress Mary. 
How could a cottage full of fourteen hungry 
people give any one a present! 

* A man was drivin’ across the moor ped- 
dlin’,” Martha explained. ‘An’ he stopped 
his cart at our door. He had pots an’ pans an’ 
odds an’ ends, but mother had no money to 
buy anythin’. Just as he was goin’ away our 
*Lizabeth Ellen called out, ‘Mother, he’s got 
skippin’-ropes with red an’ blue handles. An’ 
mother she calls out quite sudden, ‘Here, stop 
mister! How much are they?’ An’ he says 
‘Tuppence, an’ mother she began fumblin’ in 
her pocket an’ she says to me, ‘Martha, tha’s 
brought me thy wages like a good lass, an’ I’ve 
got four places to put every penny, but I’m just 
goin’ to take tuppence out of it to buy that 
child a skippin’-rope,’ an’ she bought one an’ 
here it is.” 

She brought it out from under her apron 
and exhibited it quite proudly. It wasa strong, 
slender rope with a striped red and blue handle 
at each end, but Mary Lennox had never seen 
a skipping-rope before. She gazed at it with 
a mystified expression. 
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“What is it for?" she asked curiously. 

“For!” cried out Martha. ‘Does tha’ 
mean that they’ve not got skippin’-ropes in 
India, for all they’ve got elephants and tigers 
and camels. No wonder most of ’em’s black. 
This is what it’s for; just watch me.” 

And she ran into the middle of the room and, 
taking a handle in each hand, began toskip, and 
skip, and skip, while Mary turned in her chair 
to stare at her, and the queer faces in the old 
portraits seemed to stare at her, too, and won- 
der what on earth this common little cottager 
had the impudence to be doing under their 
very noses. But Martha did not even see them. 
The interest and curiosity in Mistress Mary’s 
face delighted her, and she went on skipping 
and counted as she skipped until she had 
reached a hundred. 

“I could skip longer than that," she said 
when she stopped. “I’ve skipped as much 
as five hundred when I was twelve, but I 
wasn't as fat then as I am now, an’ I was in 
practice." 

Mary got up from her chair beginning to 
feel excited herself. 

“It looks nice," she said. “ Your mother is 
a kind woman. Do you think I could ever skip 
like that?" 

“ You just try it," urged Martha, handing her 
the skipping-rope. “You can't skip a hundred 
at first, but if you practice you'll mount up. 
"That's what mother said. She says, ‘Nothin’ 
will do her more good than skippin’ rope. It's 
the sensiblest toy a child can have. Let her 
play out in th’ fresh air skippin’ an’ it']l stretch 
her legs and arms an' give her some strength 
in ет.’ ” 

It was plain that there was not a great deal 
of strength in Mistress Mary’s arms and legs 
when she first began to skip. She was not very 
clever at it, but she liked it so much that she 
did not want to stop. 

“Put on tha’ things and run an’ skip out о’ 
doors," said Martha. ‘Mother said I must 
tell you to keep out о” doors as much as you 
could, even when it rains a bit, so as tha’ 
wrap up warm.” 

Mary put on her coat and hat and took her 
skipping-rope over her arm. She opened the 
door to go out, and then suddenly thought of 
something and turned back rather slowly. 

“Martha,” she said, “they were your wages. 
It was your twopence really. Thank you.” 
She said it stiffly because she was not used to 
thanking people or noticing that they did 
things for her. ‘‘Thank you,” she said, and 
held out her hand because she did not know 
what else to do. 

Martha gave her hand a clumsy little shake, 
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as if she was not accustomed to this sort of 
thing either. Then she laughed. 

“Eh! tha’ art a queer old womanish thing,” 
she said. “If tha'd been our ’Lizabeth Ellen 
tha'd have give me a kiss.” 

Mary looked stiffer than ever. 

* Do you want me to kiss you?” 

Martha laughed again. 

“Nay, not me," she answered. “If tha’ 
was different, p'raps tha'd want to thysel’. 
But tha’ isn't. Run off outside an’ play with 
thy rope.” ` 

Mistress Mary felt a little awkward as she 
went out of the room. Yorkshire people 
seemed strange, and Martha was always 
rather a puzzle to her. At first she had dis- 
liked her very much, but now she did not. 

The skipping-rope was a wonderful thing. 
She counted and skipped, and skipped and 
counted, until her cheeks were quite red, and she 
was more interested than she had ever been 
since she was born. The sun was shining and 
a little wind was blowing—not a rough wind, 
but one which came in delightful little gusts 
and brought a fresh scent of newly turned 
earth with it. She skipped round the fountain 
garden, and up one walk and down another. 
She skipped at last into the kitchen-garden 
and saw Ben Weatherstaff digging, and talking 
to his robin, which was hopping about him. 
She skipped down the walk toward him and 
he lifted his head and looked at her with a curi- 
ous expression. She had wondered if he would 
notice her. She really wanted him to see her 
skip. 

“Well!” he exclaimed. ‘Upon my word! 
P'raps tha’ art a young ’un, after all, an’ 
p’raps tha’s got child’s blood in thy veins in- 
stead of sour buttermilk. Tha’s skipped red 
into thy cheeks as sure as my name’s Ben 
Weatherstaff. I wouldn’t have believed tha’ 
could do it.” 

“I never skipped before," Mary said. “I''m 
just beginning. I can only go up to twenty." 

“Tha’ keep on,” said Ben. ‘Tha’ shapes 
well enough at it for a young "un that's lived 
with heathen. Just see how he’s watchin’ 
thee,” jerking his head toward the robin. “Не 
followed after thee yesterday. He'll be at it 
again to-day. He’ll be bound to find out what 
th’ skippin’-rope is. He’s never seen one. 
Eh!” shaking his head at the bird, **tha? curi- 
osity will be th’ death of thee sometime if tha’ 
doesn’t look sharp.” 

‘Mary skipped round all the gardens and 
round the orchard, resting every few minutes. 
At length she went to her own special walk and 
made up her mind to try if she could skip the 
whole length of it. It was a good long skin 
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and she began slowly, but before she had gone 
halfway down the path she was so hot and 
breathless that she was obliged to stop. She 
did not mind much, because she had already 
counted up to thirty. She stopped with a little 
laugh of pleasure, and there, lo and behold, 
was the robin swaying on a long piece of ivy. 
He had followed her and he greeted her with 
a chirp. As Mary had skipped toward him 
she felt something heavy in her pocket strike 
against her at each jump, and when she saw 
the robin she laughed again. 

“You showed me where the key was yester- 
day," she said. “You ought to show me the 
door to-day; but I don’t believe you know!” 

The robin flew from his swinging spray of 
ivy on to the top of the wall and he opened his 
beak and sang a loud lovely trill, merely to show 
off. Nothing in the world is quite as adorably 
lovely as.a robin when he shows off—and they 
are nearly always doing it. 

Mary Lennox had heard a \ 
great deal about magic in her 
Ayah’s stories, and she always 
said that what happened 
almost at that moment was 
magic. 

One of the nice little gusts 
of wind rushed down the walk, 
and it was a stronger one than 
the rest. It was strong enough 
to wave the branches of the 
trees, and it was more than 
strong enough to sway the 
trailing sprays of un- 
trimmed ivy hanging from 
the wall. Mary had stepped 
close to the robin, and 
suddenly the gust of wind 
swung aside some loose ivy 
trails, and more suddenly 
still she jumped toward it 
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and caught it in her hand. This she did be- 
cause she had seen something under it—a round 
knob which had been covered by the leaves 
hanging over it. It was the knob of a door. 

She put her hands under the leaves and began 
to pull and push them aside. Thick as the ivy 
hung, it nearly all was a loose and swinging 
curtain, though some had crept over wood and 
iron. Mary’s heart began to thump and her 
hands to shake a little in her delight and ex- 
citement. The robin kept singing and twitter- 
ing away and tilting his head on one side, as if 
he were as excited as she was. What was this 
under her hands which was square and made 
of iron and which her fingers found a hole in? 

It was the lock of the door which had been 
closed for ten years, and she put her hand in 
her pocket, drew out the key and found it fitted 
the keyhole. She put the key in and turned it. 
It took two hands to do it, but it did turn. 

And then she took a long 
breath and looked behind her 
up the long walk to see if any 
one was coming. No one was 
coming. No one ever did 
come, it seemed, and she 
took another long breath, be- 
cause she could not help it, 
and she held back the swing- 
ing curtain of ivy and pushed 
back the door which opened 
slowly—slowly. 

Then she slipped through 
it, and shut it behind her, and 
чуз stood with her back against it, 
» looking about her and 
> <--> breathing quite fast 

WA with excitement, and 
wonder, and delight. 

She was stand- 
ing inside the 
secret garden. 


To be continued 
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And a man shall be as a hiding-place from the wind and a covert from the tempest; as rivers 
of water in a dry place; as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 


And the voice of weeping shall be no more heard in her nor the voice of crying. 


There shall 


be no more thence an infant of days nor an old man that has not filled his days.—Isaiah. 


O man there has been published 

a triple gospel—of his soul, of 

his goods, of his body. Grow- 

ing with his growth, preached 

and professed in a hundred 

different ways in various ages 

of the world, they represent the 

unceasing purpose of his widening thoughts. 
The gospel of his relation to the powers un- 
seen has brought sometimes hope, too often 
despair. In a wide outlook on the immediate 
and remote effects of the attempts to estab- 
lish this relation, one event alone discredits 
the great counsel of Confucius (who realized 
what a heavy yoke religion might be) to 
keep aloof from spiritual beings. Surviving 
the accretions of twenty centuries, the life 
and immortality brought to light by the 
gospel of Christ remain the earnest desire of 
the best portion of the race. The gospel 
of his goods—of man’s relation to his fellow 
men, is written in blood on every page of his- 
tory. Quictly and slowly the righteousness 
that exalteth a nation, the principles of eternal 
justice, have won acquiescence, at any rate in 
theory, though as nations and individuals we 
are still far from carrying them into practice. 
And the third gospel—of his body, which 
brings man into relation with nature, is a 
true evangelion, the glad tidings of a conquest 
beside which all others sink into insignificance 
—the final conquest of nature, out of which 
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has come man’s redemption of man, the sub- 
ject to which I wish to direct your attention 
very briefly. 


The Real Curse of Adam 


The real curse of Adam lies in the struggle 
for existence in which all life is engaged, and 
in which disease and pain loom large as funda- 
mental facts. The whole creation groaneth 
and travailleth, and so red in tooth and claw 
with ravine is nature that, it is said, no ani- 
mal in a wild state dies a natural death. 
History reads like one great martyrdom of 
man—plague, pestilence and famine, battle 
and murder, crimes unspeakable, tortures in- 
conceivable, and the inhumanity of man to 
man has even outdone what appear to be 
atrocities in nature. In the Grammar of 
Assent (chapter x), Cardinal Newman has an 
interesting paragraph on this great mystery 
of the physical world — speaking of the 
amount of suffering bodily and mental which 
is our lot and heritage he says: “Not only is 
the Creator far off, but some being of malig- 
nant nature seems to have got hold of us, and 
to be making us his sport. Let us say there 
are a thousand millions of men on the earth 
at this time; who can weigh and measure the 
aggregate of pain which this one generation 
has endured and will endure from birth to 
death? Then add to this all the pain which 
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has fallen and will fall upon our race through 
generations past and to come. Is there not 
then some great gulf fixed between us and the 
good God?” 

Dwelling too exclusively on this aspect of 
life who does not echo the wish of Euripides: 
“Not to be born is the best, and next to die 
as soon as possible"? 

Some of you may remember Edwin Mark- 
ham's poem “The Man with the Hoe,” based 
on Millet's famous picture: — 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness oí ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
_ Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ох? 


It is a world-old story—this trembling 
heart, and the failing eyes and sorrow of 
mind of the natural man. “And thy life 
shall hang in doubt before thee; and thou 
shalt fear day and night, and shalt have none 
assurance of thy life; In the morning thou 
shalt say, Would God it were even! and at 
even thou shalt say, Would God it were 
morning for the fear of thine heart wherewith 
thou shalt fear, and for the sight of thine eyes 
which thou shalt see’ ' (Deuteronomy xxviii). 

The condition of Hopeful and Christian put 
by Giant Despair into “а very dark dungeon, 
nasty and stinking to their spirits," and beaten 
with stripes, and made to feel that the 
bitterness of death was as nothing to the 
bitterness of life, illustrates in allegory the 
state of man for countless centuries. In 
darkness and in the shadow of death he lay 
helpless, singing like the prisoners vain hymns 
of hope, and praying vain prayers of patience, 
vet having all the while in his bosom, like 
Christian, a key called Promise, capable of 
unlocking the doors of his dungeon. Groping 
between what Sir Thomas Browne so finely 
calls “ the night of our forebeing" and the un- 
known future—the dark before and after, he 
at last came to himself, and with the help 
of this key unlocked the mysteries of nature, 
and found a way of salvation. 


First Steps Toward the Light 


Man’s redemption of man is the great 
triumph of Greek thought. The tap-root of 
modern science sinks deep in Greek soil, the 
astounding fertility of which is one of the out- 
standing facts of history. As Sir Henry 
Maine says: ''To one small people 
it was given to create the principle of prog- 
ress. That people was the Greek. Except 
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the blind forces of nature nothing moves in 
this world which is not Greek in its origin.” 
Thougn not always recognized, the control- 
ling principles of our art, literature and 
philosophy, as well as those of science, are 
Hellenic. We still think in certain levels only 
with the help of Plato, and there is not a 
lecture-room of this university in which the 
trained ear may not catch echoes of the 
Lyceum. In his introductory chapter of his 
“Rise of the Greek Epic,” Professor Murray 
dwells on the keen desire of the Greeks to 
make life a better thing than it is, and to help 
in the service of man, a thought that per- 
vades Greek life like an aroma. From Homer 
to Lucian there is one refrain—pride in the 
body as a whole; and in the strong conviction 
that ‘our soul in its rose-mesh’ is quite as 
much helped by flesh as flesh is by soul, the 
Greek sang his song “For pleasant is this 
flesh.” Just so far as we appreciate the 
value of the fair mind in the fair body so 
far do we apprehend ideals expressed to-day 
in every department of life. The beautiful 
soul harmonizing with a beautiful body is as 
much the glorious ideal of Plato as it is the 
end of the education of Aristotle. What a 
splendid picture in Book iii of the Republic 
of the day when “our youth will dwell in a 
land of health, amid fair sights and sounds 
and receive the good in everything; and 
beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall flow 
into the eye and ear like a health-giving 
breeze from a purer region, and insensibly 
draw the soul from earliest years into like- 
ness and sympathy with the beauty of rea- 
son.” The glory of this zeal for the enrich- 
ment of the present life was revealed to the 
Greeks as to no other people, but in respect 
to care for the body of the common man we 
have only seen its fulfilment in our own day, 
but as a direct result of methods of research 
initiated by them. 

Philosophy, as Plato tells us, begins with 
wonder; and, staring open eyed at the starry 
heavens on the plains of Mesopotamia, man 
took a first step in the careful observation of 
nature, which carried him a long way in his 
career. But he was very slow to learn the 
second step—how to interrogate nature, to 
search out her secrets, as Harvey puts it, by 
way of experiment. The Chaldeans who in- 
vented gnomen, and predicted eclipses, made 
a good beginning. The Greeks did not get 
much beyond trained observation, though 
Pythagoras made one fundamental experi- 
ment when he determined the dependence of 
the pitch of sound on the length of the vibrat- 
ing cord. But so far did unaided observation 
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and brilliant generalization carry Greek 
thinkers that there is scarcely a modern dis- 
covery which by anticipation cannot be found 
in their writings. Indeed one is staggered at 
their grasp of great principles. Men can doa 
great deal by observation and thinking, but 
with them alone he cannot unravel the mys- 
teries of nature. Had he been able the 
Greeks would have done it; and could Plato 
and Aristotle have grasped the value of ex- 
periment in the progress of human knowledge, 
the course of European history might have 
been very different. 


Origin of Modern Science 


This organon was absent, and even in the 
art of medicine Hippocrates with all his 
genius did not get beyond highly trained 
observation and a conception of-disease as 
a process of nature. The great Pergamite 
Galen did indeed realize that the bare fact 
was only preliminary to the scientific study 
of disease by experiment, and to the collect- 
ing of data, from which principles and laws 
could be derived. On the dark horizon of the 
ancient world shone the brightness of the 
Grecian dawn so clearly that the emancipated 
human mind had an open way. Then some- 
thing happened—why, who can tell us? The 
light failed or flickered almost to extinction; 
Greece died into a medievalism that for cen- 
turies enthralled man in chains, the weary 
length of which still hampers his progress. 
The revival of learning awakened at first a 
suspicion, and then a conviction that salva- 
tion lay in a return to the old Greek fathers 
who had set man’s feet in the right path. 
And so it came about that in the study of 
chemistry, and in the inventions of Coperni- 
cus, Kepler and Galileo, modern science took 
its origin. The growth of the experimental 
method changed the outlook of mankind, and 
led directly to the development of the physi- 
cal and biological sciences by which the mod- 
ern world has been transformed. 

Aslow, painful progress, through three cen- 
turies science crept on from point to point, 
with many mistakes and many failures, a 
progress often marred and flecked with the 
stains of human effort, but all the same the 
most revolutionary and far-reaching advance 
ever made by man’s intellect. We are too 
close to the events to appreciate fully the 
changes which it has wrought in man’s rela- 
tion to the world; and the marvelous thing 
is that the most importart of them have been 
effected within the memory of those living. 
Three are of the first importance. My gen- 
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eration was brought up in the belief that 
* Man was in his original state a very noble 
and exalted creature, being placed as the head 
and lord of this world, having all the creatures 
in subjection to him. The powers and opera- 
tions of his mind were extensive, capacious 
and perfect "—to quote the words of one of 
my old Sunday-school lessons. It-is not too 
much to say that Charles Darwin has so 
turned man right-about-face that, no longer 
looking back with regret upon a Paradise 
Lost, he feels already within the gates of a 
Paradise Regained. And secondly, Chem- 
istry and Physics have at last given him con- 
trol of the four elements, and he has harnessed 
the forces of nature. As usual Kipling 
touches the very heart of the matter in his 
poem on The Four Angels, who in succession 
offered to Adam the fire, air, earth and water. 
But in the garden, content with the apple- 
tree and its surroundings he had no use 
for them, but when the apple-tree was cut 
down, and he had to work outside of Eden 
wall—then— x 


Out of black disaster 
He rose to be the Master, 
Of Water, Air, Earth and Fire. 


And this mastery, won in our day, has made 
the man with the hoe look up. 

But the third and greatest glory is that the 
leaves of the tree of science have been for the 
healing of the nations. Measure as we may 
the progress of the world—intellectually in 
the growth and spread of education, materi- 
ally in the application to life of all mechanical 
appliances, and morally, in a higher standard 
of ethics, between nation and nation, and be- 
tween individuals, there is no one measure 
which can compare with the decrease of dis- 
ease and suffering in man, woman and child. 
The Psalmist will have it that no man may re- 
deem his brother, but this redemption of his 
body has beer bought at a price of the lives 
of those who have sought out Nature’s 
processes by study and experiment. Silent 
workers, often unknown and neglected by 
their generation, these men have kept alive 
the fires on the altars of science, and have so 
opened the doors of knowledge that we now 
know the laws of health and disease. Time 
will only permit me to refer to a few of the 
more important of the measures of man’s 
physical redemption. 


The Death of Pain 


Within the life-time of some of us a strange 
and wonderful thing happened on the earth 
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—something which no prophet foretold, of 
which no seer dreamt, nor is it among the 
beatitudes of Christ himself; only St. John 
seems to have had an inkling of it in that 
splendid chapter in which he describes the 
new heaven and the new earth, when the 
former things should pass away, when all 
tears should be wiped away, and there should 
be no more crying nor sorrow. On October 
16, 1846, in the amphitheater of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, a new 
Prometheus gave a gift as rich as that of 
fire, the greatest single gift ever made to 
suffering humanity—the prophecy was ful- 
filled—-weither shall there be any more pain; a 
mystery of the ages had been solved by a 
daring experiment by man on man in the 
introduction of anesthesia. As Weir Mitch- 
ell sings in his poem, “The Death of Pain”: 


Whatever triumphs still shall hold the mind, 
Whatever gifts shall yet enrich mankind, 

Ahl here, no hour shall strike through all the years, 
No hour so sweet as when hope, doubt and fears, 
'Mid deepening silence watched one eager brain 
With God-like will decree the Death of Pain. 


At a stroke the curse of Eve was removed, 
that multiplied sorrow of sorrows, in all ages 
representing the very apotheosis of pain. The 
knife has been robbed of its terrors, and the 
hospitals are no longer the scenes of those 
appalling tragedies that made the stoutest 
quail. To-day we take for granted the 
silence of the operating-room, but to reach 
this Elysium we had to travel the slow road 
of laborious research, which gave us first the 
chemical agents, and then brave hearts had 
to risk reputation, and even life itself, in ex- 
periments the issue of which for long seemed 
doubtful. 

More widespread in its benediction, as 
embracing all races and all classes of socicty, 
is the relief of suffering and the prevention of 
disease through the growth of modern san- 
itary science, in which has been fought out 
the greatest victory in history. I can only 
refer to three subjects which illustrate and 
lead up to the question which is herein sug- 
gested. 


Hounds That Cause Least Suffering 


There belongs to Scotland the merit of the 
practical introduction of a method which has 
revolutionized the treatment of wounds and 
changed the whole aspect of modern surgery. 
I am old enough to have been a dresser in a 
large general hospital in the pre-Listerian 
days, when it was the rule for wounds to 
suppurate, and when cases of severe pyamia 
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and ѕерііса:тіа were so common that sur» 
geons dreaded to make even a simple amputa- 
tion, In the wards of the Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary and of the Glasgow Royal Infirm- 
ary, Lord Lister's experimental work on the 
healing of wounds led to results of the deepest 
moment to every individual subject to an 
accident, or who had to submit to an opera- 
tion. It is not simply that the prospect of 
recovery is enormously enhanced, but Lis- 
terian surgery has diminished suffering to an 
extraordinary degree. In the old days every 
wound which suppurated had to be dressed, 
and there was the daily distress and pain, felt 
particularly by young children. Now even 
after operations of the first magnitude the 
wound may have but a single dressing, and 
the after-pain is reduced to a minimum. 
How well the older ones of us realize that be- 
tween anesthetics and asepsis hospital life has 
undergone a complete revolution. I recently 
asked the Superintendent of Nurses at the 
Royal Infirmary to let me know how many 
patients in one night in the wards had actual 
suffering, and she has sent word that about 
one in eight had pain, not all of them acute 
pain. 

But man’s redemption of man is nowhere 
so well shown as in the abolition and pre- 
vention of the group of diseases which we 
speak of as the fevers, or the acute infections. 
This is the glory of the science of medicine, 
and nowhere in the world have its lessons 
been so thoroughly carried out as in England. 
It is too old a story to retell in detail, but I 
may remind you that in London within fifty 
years there has been an annual saving of from 
four to five thousand lives, by measures 
which have directly prevented and limited 
the spread of infectious diseases. The man is 
still alive (Sir Henry Littlejohn) who made 
the first sanitary survey of the city. When 
one reads the account of the condition of the 
densely crowded districts on the south side of 
High Street, one is not surprised that the rate 
of mortality was forty and over per thousand. 
That London now enjoys one of the lowest 
death rates in Europe—15.3 per thousand for 
the last year—is due to the thoroughness with 
which measures of recognized efficiency have 
been carried out. When we learn that last 
year there were no deaths from smallpox, not 
one from typhus, and enly twenty-one from 
fevers of the zymotic group, it is scarcely credi- 
ble that all this has been brought about within 
the memory of living men. Itis not too much 
to say that the abolition of smallpox, typhus 
and tvphoid fevers has changed the character 
of the medical practice in our hospitals. In 
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England typhoid fever is in its last ditch, and 
though.a more subtle and difficult enemy to 
conquer than typhus, we may confidently 
hope that before long it will be as rare. 


Dr. Osler's Challenge 


Here I would like to say a word or two upon 
one of the most terrible of all acute infections, 
the one of which we first learned the control 
through the work of Jenner. A great deal 
of literature has been distributed casting dis- 
credit upon the value of vaccination in the 
prevention of smallpox. I do not see how 
anyone who has gone through epidemics as I 
have, or who is familiar with the history of 
the subject, and who has any capacity left 
for clear judgment, can doubt its value. 
Some months ago I was twitted by the editor 
of the Journal of the Anti-vaccination League 
for “a curious silence” on this subject. I 
would like to issue a Mount Carmel-like 
challenge to any ten unvaccinated priests of 
Baal. I will go into the next severe epidemic 
with ten selected vaccinated persons and ten 
selected unvaccinated persons. Ishould prefer 
to choose the latter—three members of parlia- 
ment, three anti-vaccination doctors, if they 
could be found, and four anti-vaccination 
propagandists. And I will make this prom- 
ise—neither to jeer nor to jibe when they 
catch the disease, but to look after them as 
brothers, and for the four or five who are 
certain to die I will try to arrange the funerals 
with all the pomp and ceremony of an anti- 
vaccination demonstration. 


What the Future Has in Store 


Preventive medicine was a blundering art 
until 30 or 40 years ago, when it was made a 
science by the discovery of the causes of many 
of the serious epidemic diseases. It is par- 
ticularly in connection with the great plagues 
of the world that man’s redemption of man 
may be in the future effected; I say in the 
future because we have only touched the 
fringe of the subject. How little do we ap- 
preciate what even a generation has done! 
The man is only just dead (Robert Koch) who 
gave to his fellow-men the control of cholera. 
Read the story of yellow fever in Havana and 
in Brazil if you wish to get an idea of the 
powers of experimental medicine; there is 
nothing to match it in the history of human 
achievement. Before our eyes to-day the 
most striking experiment ever made in san- 
itation is in progress. The digging of the 
Panama Canal was acknowledged to be a 
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question of the health of the workers. For 
four centuries the Isthmus had been a white 
man’s grave, and at one time during the 
French control of the Canal the mortality 
reached the appalling figures of 170 per 
thousand. Even under the most favorable 
circumstances it was extraordinarily high. 
Month by month I get the Reports which form 
by far the most interesting sanitary reading of 
the present day. Of more than fifty-four thou- 
sand employees (about thirteen thousand of 
whom are white), the death rate per thousand 
for the month of March was 8.91, a lower per- 
centage,I believe, thaninany city in the United 
Kingdom, and very much lower than in any 
city in the United States. It bas been 
brought about in great part by researches into 
the life history of the parasite which produces 
malaria, and by the effective measures taken 
for its destruction. Here again is a chapter 
in human achievement for which it would be 
hard to find a parallel. But let us not forget 
that these are but illustrations of widespread 
possibilities of organization on modern lines. 
To make these sanitary blessings available in 
the tropics is the heaviest burden of the white 
man; how heavy you may know from the 
startling figures which have just been issued 
from British India. Exclusive of the native 
states, for the year 1908 the total deaths from 
fever and cholera exceeded 5 millions, out of 
a population of 226 millions. The bright 
spot in the picture is the diminution of the 
mortality from plague—not fewer than a 
million fatal cases as compared with 1907. 
These are brief indications to you of the 
lines along which effective progress is being 
made in man's redemption by man. And all 
this has a direct bearing upon the disease, 
which now remains man's most deadly 
enemy. Tuberculosis is one of the great in- 
fections of the world, and it has been one of 
the triumphs of our generation to determine 
its cause. With the improvement of sanita- 
tion there has been a reduction in its mor- 
tality, amounting since 1850 to above до 
per cent. But it still remains the most for- 
midable single foe, killing a Jarger number of 
people than any other disease—some 60,000 
in Great Britain and Ireland in 1908, and 589 
in London alone. Practically between 10 
and тт per cent. of all deaths are due to it. A 
plain proposition is before the people. We 
know the'discase, how it is caused, how it is 
spread, how it should be prevented, how in 
suitable cases it may be cured. How to make 
this knowledge effective is the prime thing. 
It is a campaign for the public; past history 
shows that it is a campaign of hope. The 
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measures for its stamping out, though simple 
on paper, present difficulties interwoven with 
the very fabric of society, but they are not 
insuperable, and are gradually disappearing. 
Only prolonged and united efforts carried 
through several generations can place the 
disease in the same category with typhus 
fever, typhoid, and smallpox. 

In the comedies and tragedies of life our 
immutable human nature reacts very much 
as in the dawn of science, and yet with a 
widening of knowledge the lights and shadows 
of the landscape have shifted, and the pic- 
ture is brighter. Much has been taken— 
nothing can bring back the hour when sin and 
disease were correlated as surely as night and 
day; but there has been an enormous gain in 
a new outlook on the value of life. There are 
tones in human sentiment to-day which the 
ancients never heard, which, indeed, our 
fathers heard but faintly, and did not recog- 
nize their significance. The human heart by 
which we live has been touched as with the 
wand of Prospero. What has availed the 
sceptered race, what the glory that was 
Greece, or the grandeur that was Rome, of 
what avail even has been the message of the 
gospel, while the people at large were haunted 
by fear and care, stricken by the pestilence 
of the darkness and the sickness of the noon- 
day? The new socialism of science with a defi- 
nite mission to the individual man cares not a 
rap for the theories of Karl Marx, of Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle, or of Henry George; still less for 
the dreams of Plato or of Sir Thomas More, 
only as they help to realize the well-being of 
the citizen. Nor is there need to fear that in 
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weighing the world in our balance we may 
drain the sap of its life, so long as we material- 
ize in the service of man those eternal prin- 
ciples on which life rests—moral fervor, lib- 
erty, and justice. 


A Call to Man to Fight 


The outlook for the world as represented by 
Mary and John and Jennie and Tom has 
never been so hopeful. There is no place for 
despondency or despair. Let the dour dys- 
peptics in mind and morals who sit idly 
croaking like ravens come into the arena, and 
wrestle for their flesh and blood against the 
principalities and powers represented by bad 
air and worse houses, by drink and disease, 
by needless pain, and by the loss annually to 
the state of thousands of valuable lives—let 
them fight for the day when a man’s life shall 
be more precious than gold, not as now when 
the cheapness of life is every day’s tragedy. 

If in the memorable phrase of the Greek 
philosopher Prodicus “That which benefits 
human Ше is God," we may see in this new 
gospel a link betwixt us and the crowning 
race of those who eye to eye shall look on 
knowledge, and in whose hand nature shall 
be an open book, an approach to the glorious 
day of which Shelley sings so gloriously: 

Happiness 

And Science dawn though late upon the earth; 

Peace cheers the mind, health renovates the frame; 

Disease and pleasure cease to mingle here, 

Reason and passion cease to combat there, 

Whilst mind unfettered o'er the earth extends 


Its all subduing energies, and wields 
The sceptre of a vast dominion there. 
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THE MEASURE OF HUMAN GRIT 
I. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MEAT 


BY FRANK BARCLAY COPLEY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES SARKA 


OTHING in all the world is more wonderful or more interesting than heroism. 
Following is the first of three absolutely true stories of heroism. It is the re- 
port of the actual experiences of the Greely Expedition at Cape Sabine, and if is 

drawn not only from the published documents but from personal talks with survivors 
and private journals hitherto unpublished. In this fact-story determined human be- 
ings are seen making as desperate a fight for life as is recorded in history. And several 
of those who passed through this frightful ordeal are among us to-day—living ex- 
amples of the measure of suffering that men can stand and endure. The Editor. 


out fire and adequate shelter, but with 
rations that, eaten in the normal quantity, 
would last them for only forty days. 


aa ITH scanty clothing and no 
means of building a fire for 
warmth, twenty-five men lay 


huddled in a miserable hut 
hundreds of miles north of 
the Arctic Circle. It was the 
beginning of the Arctic winter, 


T 
and these men faced the prospect of living 
through four months at least, not only with- 


Of the twenty-five men, nineteen were en- 
listed men of the United States Army, three 
were officers, one was a surgeon under con- 
tract and two were Eskimo servants. They 
constituted all the members of the Signal 
Service expedition commanded by Lieu- 
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tenant A. W. Greely which two years before, 
or in 1881, had been transported by chartered 
steamer to Lady Franklin Bay, Grinnell 
Land, some 200 miles to the north. 

Owing to the fact that the transporting 
steamer returned to Newfoundland after dis- 
charging the expedition at Lady Franklin 
Bay, relief expeditions were necessary; but 
both the relieving steamer of 1882 and that 
of 1883 were repulsed by the ice in Kane 
Sea; and, rather than wait over at his Lady 
Franklin Bay station for another year, Greely, 
in the early part of August, 1883, tried to 
beat his way south in his small boats to 
Littleton Island, off the Greenland coast in 
Smith Sound. It was expected that the relief 
expedition of 1883, failing to reach Lady 
Franklin Bay, would establish at Littleton 
Island a substantial winter station. 

Greely's attempt to reach Littleton Island 
was a failure; his boats were beset by the 
ice in Kane Sea, and the party drifted about 
on its floe for several weeks, until, in the 
latter part of September, it was providen- 
tially saved from the sea by being blown into 
an inlet on the Ellesmere Land coast of 
Smith Sound, about seventeen miles south 
of Cape Sabine. 

A remarkable series of blunders had pre- 
vented both the relief expedition of 1882 and 
that of 1883 from establishing any supply 
depots of consequence in the vicinity of Cape 
Sabine. The sealer Proteus, which carried 
the 1883 expedition, was sunk by the ice 
in Kane Sea in July, and Lieutenant E. A. 
Garlington, the commander of the expedi- 
tion, was able to save only a small portion 
of his supplies. This portion he cached at 
Cape Sabine, where small caches also had 
been made by the relief expedition of 1882 
and the British Naval expedition of 1875-76, 
commanded by Sir George Nares. _ 

After the disaster to the Proteus, Gar- 
lington and his men went over to Littleton 
Island in their small boats; but, instead of 
waiting there for the convoy of the Proteus 
to come up, Garlington retreated southward 
along the Greenland coast. When the 
Proteus’ convoy, the United States naval 
ship Fantic, at length did reach Littleton 
Island, she, upon finding there the record of 
the disaster to the Proteus, also retreated, 
picking up Garlington and his men on their 
way south and leaving Greely and his men 
to their fate in a land where there was no 
hope of getting game sufficient to support 
so large a party. 

Standing where Smith Sound merges into 
the broad expanse of Kane Sea, Cape Sabine 
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forms part of a high, rocky, coast-lying 
island which is separated from the mainland 
by narrow straits called Rice Straits in 
honor of Sergeant George W. Rice, their 
discoverer. The supplies saved from the 
wrecked Proteus were cached by Garlington 
on the northern or Kane Sea shore of this 
island, about five miles west of Cape Sabine, 
and it was here, on October 15, that Greely 
went into camp, believing from a record that 
he found in the cache that Garlington was 
waiting at Littleton Island to help him. 

The hope of help from Garlington was slow 
in dying among Greely and his men; but from 
the beginning they did not permit that hope 
to blind them to the probability that they 
would have to remain where they were until 
March at least. In zero temperatures, and 
with a daily individual ration of only a 
pound of meat, eight ounces of bread, and 
a few evaporated potatoes to sustain them, 
they built the hut that was to shelter them 
for the winter, and hauled in the supplies 
from the neighboring caches, all of which 
proved a great disappointment in the quan- 
tity of edible food they yielded. 

The hut that the men built was situated a 
few yards back from the shore of the sea. 
The loose stones available sufficed to carry the 
walls up only three and a half feet. The roof 
was formed mainly by an inverted whaleboat, 
and by strips of canvas laid over oars and 
interwoven rope. Water was poured over 
the walls to freeze the stones solidly to- 
gether, and blocks of snow were heaped up 
against the sides of the hut and on the roof. 
When all the twenty-five men lay down in 
their sleeping-bags in this hole, they touched 
elbows and left only a narrow passageway and 
a small space in the center in which to do their 
bit of cooking. In the center of the hut, be- 
tween the thwarts of the boat, a man could 
stand erect. 

'The cooking was done over a sheet-iron 
cylinder. 'The fuel available consisted of 
alcohol, blubher, barrel staves and other 
wood found in the caches. When this rude 
stove was in use, it usually filled the hut with 
suffocating clouds of smoke and vapor, the 
only outlet for which was a funnel formed 
by thrusting a tin can through an aperture 
in the whaleboat. To one of the upright 
posts supporting the whaleboat in the center 
was hung a lamp consisting of a tomato can 
filled with blubber and in which pieces of 
rope and old socks were placed for wicks. 
A strict limit had to be placed on the time 
which even this wretched lamp could be 
burned, and the rest of the time the men lay 
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in total darkness. The roof and walls of the 
hut speedily gathered frost and ice, and a 
man usually found his sleeping-bag frozen to 
the ground. Never did the temperature in 
the hut rise above the freezing point. 

Adjoining the hut was the “commissary 
storehouse,” which was made of snow with 
a canvas covering. Over its precious con- 
tents Sergeant David L. Brainard, senior 
noncommissioned officer, mounted guard, 
and none save he had the commander’s 
permission to enter it. When November 
came, and hope of aid from Garlington was 
all but dead, the specific problem confronting 
Greely was how the party of twenty-five 
could make the month’s supply of food last 
four months or until March, when, it was 
hoped, Smith Sound would be frozen over 
sufficiently to permit of the party’s crossing 
to Littleton Island. Greely’s solution of 
his problem was to spread his month’s sup- 
ply of food out thin over the four months, 
allowing each man a daily ration of about 
a pound. 

Starving to death is not so bad when it 
comes all at once, so to speak. After the 
first few days the hunger pangs cease, and 
then one simply becomes more and more 
weary, until overcome by a peaceful sleep. 
If, however, some monster of crüelty con- 
ceived the diabolical notion of experimenting 
on men within his power to see how he might 
keep their hunger pangs always in good 
working order, it is probable that he could 
not more nicely calculate the amount of 
food to give them than to fix the ration lived 
‚ upon by the men at Cape Sabine. Never 
was there any cessation of the gnaw at their 
vitals, and their hunger usually was the 
fiercest just after they ate. 


The Nares expedition of 1875-76 estab- 
lished several substantial caches on that 
coast in the course of its journey north, 
and among these caches, other than those at 
Cape Sabine, was one at Cape Isabella, about 
thirty-five miles south, that consisted of 
one hundred and forty-four pounds of beef. 

Greely knew that the one hundred and 
forty-four pounds of beef were there, and 
that it was in good condition, because 
Sergeant: Rice had visited Cape Isabella 
soon after the party was blown ashore. 
However, for many days after he was settled 
at Cape Sabine, Greely hesitated about 
sending for the meat. He knew, and all 
the others knew, that, in their famished 
state, those who conserved their energy 
would have the better chance of living. 
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To send weakened men on a journey of more 
than thirty-five miles during which they 
would have to face storms in temperatures 
far below zero, and to require them to haul 
back over the broken ice a load of one hun- 
dred and forty-four pounds in addition to 
their necessary equipment, was certainly no 
light matter, the more especially as they 
would be without proper clothing and would 
have to bivouac on the open ice fields. 

But Sergeant Rice kept protesting that 
the meat could be gained without disaster, 
and day after day he begged the commander 
to let him go for it at the head of a little 
force. A remarkable young man in many 
respects was George W. Rice. At the age 
of twenty-five, when he had qualified himself 
for the practice of law as well as acquired a 
professional's skill with the camera, he had 
enlisted in the army for the express purpose 
of joining the Greely expedition as its official 
photographer and incidentally as the corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald. Not 
only was he successful with his pictures, but, 
volunteering for hazardous duty on every 
possible occasion, he all along had revealed 
really extraordinary stamina in the field. 

It was Rice’s belief that the abandonment 
of Fort Conger, the expedition’s Lady 
Franklin Bay station, was a monumental 
blunder. But instead of saying “I told 
you so” when the perils that he predicted 
were encountered, he only had been stimu- 
lated to extra exertions in the way of doing 
what he could to overcome them. 

At length Greely, yielding to Rice’s im- 
portunities, decided to send him for the 
meat. Many volunteered for the honor of 
accompanying Rice. Those finally selected 
were Sergeants Julius R. Frederick, David 
Linn and Joseph Elison. Frederick was a 
little chap commonly called “Shorty,” every 
inch of whom was pure gold. Linn was 
soldierly in all his instincts, a hard-working 
man and a faithful friend. Elison was 
another good man. 

The equipment of Rice's party consisted 
of a light sledge, a sleeping-bag in which 
all four could get at once, a rifle, an axe, an 
alcohol lamp and a pot for cooking. They 
carried bread and meat calculated to give 
them a daily ration of a pound. It was 
early in November when they set out, and 
the Arctic day of many months was practi- 
cally dead. As they left the hut in the 
half-light that immediately succeeded mid- 
day—at which hour the sun came to the 
edge of the horizon for a short time—the 
four men received a cheer from their com- 
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rades; that was all. To reach the coast to 
the south without crossing the ridge on their 
island, they had to make a long detour to the 
west and pass through Rice Straits, so that 
the journey before them was one of fully 
forty miles. 

After passing through Rice Straits, the 
party bivouacked a few miles beyond, and 
renewed their journey in the darkness of 
the following morning. Rice was, in every 
sense of the word, the leader. He filled the 
others with his own spirit, laughed when 
their sufferings were the most acute, drove 
away discouragement with his jokes, and 
made them draw on reserve strength that 
they did not know they had. 


But at noon of the third day Rice caught - 


Elison in the act of stooping to fill his mouth 
with snow. To eat snow or ice in the Arctic 
is practically to commit suicide. The snow 
or ice only increases the feverishness of thirst, 
and lowers the temperature of the body so as 
to make it an easy victim of the frost. The 
leader stopped short, and seized the offender’s 
arm. 

* Spit it out, you damn fool!" cried Rice. 
“Do you want to die? Do you want to kill 
us all?” 

But Elison swallowed the mass in his 
mouth. “I’m so thirsty I can't stand it," he 
moaned. Andit is probable that he repeated 
his action when the others were not looking. 

During the morning of the fourth day the 
four men had to cross masses of ice heaped 
up from twenty to forty feet, and around 
which the fierce winds had piled the drifting 
snow, Frequently the sledge would capsize 
and roll over and over, and they would have 
to dig it out of the snowbanks with their 
hands. Bwt that same afternoon Cape Isa- 
bella, their destination, was reached. 

Securing the meat at once, and sustained 
by only a small cup of tea, they immediately 
took up the drag-rope and started back for 
the hut. 

After they had been traveling for about 
twelve or fourteen hours, Elison suddenly 
stopped. Both of his hands апа both of 
his feet were devoid of fecling. They were 
frozen. Rice grasped the situation at once 
and gave hurried orders to bivouac. A fierce 
wind was now blowing, and without shelter 
of any kind they could not keep their lamp 
burning. So all got into the big sleeping-bag 
without a mouthful of warm food. 

Rice lay on one side of Elison, with 
Frederick on the other side. Each took a 
hand of the sufferer and placed it between 
his thighs, and then they placed the feet of 
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the sufferer between their thighs, in this way 
drawing out the frost. Elison moaned all 
night with pain. No one had any sleep. 

In the morning they succeeded in getting 
some warm food. Walking behind the sledge, 
Elison got along fairly well for a few hours; 
then his steps became slower and again his 
hands and feet were frosted, while his legs 
became as stiff as cord-wood. It was now 
unsafe to let him travel alone; so little 
Frederick put his arm around him, half sup- 
porting and half dragging him, while Rice 
and Linn hauled the heavy sledge. In this 
manner they toiled on through soft snow and 
hummock ice until it was too dark to travel 
farther. 

The next day Elison became altogether 
helpless. His clothing stiffened into a solid 
sheet of ice. His face froze until his eyelids 
were glued together. Frederick hardly could 
keep him moving; and, hauling the sledge 
without any help from the other two, Rice 
and Linn became utterly exhausted. They 
stopped for a consultation. They were on 
an open plain of ice, and the wind was filling 
the air with snow. 

Rice's brain worked busily and clearly. 
They either must abandon the meat or some 
one must take up therifle and put Elison out 
of his тіѕёгу. It did not take Rice a moment 
to come to a decision. Standing to one side 
with Frederick and Linn, he said: “We'll 
have to abandon the meat." 

All three men looked hard at one another, 
thinking of their struggle to get the meat, 
and what that meat meant to them and 
their comrades. But there was no murmur. 

They marked the place where they left 
the meat, by sticking their rifle upright in 
the snow. Then, with the lightened load, 
they battled on eight or nine more hours, 
and managed to reach Eskimo Point, the 
place where the expedition had been blown 
ashore. They cut some wood from the 
iceboat that had been left at this place, and 
with the first bright fire they had seen in 
many months, cooked their supper and dried 
out Elison’s clothing. As the wretched man’s 
feet, hands and face began to thaw, his suffer- 
ings became excruciating. 

On the morning of the fourth day of 
their struggle with Elison, Linn pushed and 
dragged him along, while Rice and Frederick 
hauled the sledge. The weather was colder. 
At length Rice and Frederick found that 
they no longer could haul the sledge, light- 
ened though it was. Linn then tried to haul 
it with Rice, but again their strength was 
unequal to the task. 


"FREDERICK PUT HIS ARM AROUND HIM, 
HIM. WHILE RICE AND LINN HAULED THE HEAVY SLEDGE” 


* We'll all three drag it," said Rice, “and 
keep Elison in front of us.” 

This also failed. The three men got along 
all right with the sledge, but Elison would 
stagger off to one side or the other. Every 
moment the frost appeared to be sinking 
deeper into his flesh. Realizing that his own 
folly from eating snow had brought this ter- 
rible thing upon him, he now began to beg 
the others to save themselves and let him lie 
down and die. 

But Rice was not the *I-told-you-so " kind. 
Never once in all his days of struggling with 
Elison did a reproach pass his lips. 

“No one is going to die, old fellow," Rice 
now said briskhy; and, as a last resource, he 
tied a rope to Elison's arm and fastened the 


HALF SUPPORTING AND HALF DRAGGING 


other end of the rope to the sledge. Then he, 
Frederick and Linn again started hauling, 
hoping that Elison, steadied by the rope, 
would be able to walk behind. But every 
few rods Elison would fall. 

Once more they came to a halt. They 
were on the ice-foot of Rosse Bay, an in- 
dentation in the coast that forms the south 
shore of the island at the northeast corner 
of which is Cape Sabine. The distance to 
the hut through Rice Straits was about 
fifteen miles. The wind was blowing with 
hurricane force. On one side of them were 
the floes and bergs, grinding and crunching 
and groaning; on the other side was a chaotic 
wilderness of rock over which great clouds of 
snow were whirling. 
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Rice realized that all would die if they 
tried to go farther with Elison, and all 
would die if they remained where they were 
with him. Rice and the other two men 
stood looking at Elison where he had fallen 
on the sledge. He was unable to see and 
unable to stir. The hand of death apparently 
was upon him. If he died, the other three 
men casiiy could reach the hut. 

The quickest kind of a decision was called 
for. Left as he was, with the frost working 
its way into his vitals, Elison might die at 
any moment—and the others would be free. 
But Elison was Rice's comrade, and Rice 
thought he saw a chance—a bare chance of 
saving him. He spoke abruptly: 

“You, Frederick and Linn, get into the 
bag with Elison. ГИ try to reach camp and 
send back help." 

Frederick and Linn. knew what that 
meant. Rice would be without a bag, so 
that if his sorely-tayed strength failed to 
enable him to reach the hut in one march, 
he would die. And if he fell exhausted and 
died, Frederick and Linn would die in the 
bag with Elison. Nevertheless, there was 
no demur. 

They laid their sleeping-bag on a little 
terrace above the ice-foot. With Linn in 
the bag with Elison, Rice and Frederick 
tried to light a fire so they could have a 
little warm food and a good drink before the 
parting. They first tried the boat wood 
they had brought along, and then the lamp. 
But in the fierce gale thev succeeded. only 
in frosting their fingers. Rice then seized 
a bit of frozen meat and started. 

When Rice was gone, Frederick smote the 
frozen meat with his axe, and gave Linn and 
Elison each a small piece. Then, taking a 
bit for himself, he joined them in the bag, 
and pulled the flap down over their heads. 

The wind continued violent as hour after 
hour passed. The bag froze so solidly that 
none of the men could turn in it. Frederick 
and Linn lay shivering with cold. Only for 
a few moments at a time did Elison cease 
groaning and screaming. Linn was in despair 
of Rice’s ever being able to reach the hut and 
send help, and Frederick, although he argued 
to the contrary, was not much more hopeful. 

“My God! My God! this is awful!” Linn 
at length cried. Presently he was talking 
wildly and foolishly, and he struggled to get 
out of the bag. Linn’s mind had given 
away under the strain. 


If the majority of the readers of this 
true story were called upon now to make a 
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journey of fifteen miles on foot in six hours, 
they undoubtedly would be pretty tired at 
the finish, even if they traveled over a smooth 
road. Think, then, of Rice, Шу nourished 
and weakened by his long struggle with 
Elison, hurrying on in the darkness along that 
forbidding coast, floundering through the 
snow, stumbling over the ice-hummocks and 
staggering under the hurricane blasts! 

How Rice reached the hut he did not 
clearly know. He had a confused sense of 
plunging on through a phantasmagorial land 
of incoherent cries and groans and of shadowy 
horrors that stung him with whips and reached 
out after him, trying to trip and throw him. 
But when he fell some power external to him- 
self seemed to lift him to his feet and guide 
his footsteps onward. 

It was six o'clock in the evening when 
Rice left the three men in the bag, and it was 
about midnight when he reached the hut. 
Greely was dozing when he was startled 
by the sound of staggering footsteps ap- 
proaching over the crisp snow. Others, too, 
heard the footsteps and sat up. The next 
moment Rice entered and fell exhausted. 
In the commotion all awoke. Rice was 
surrounded as he lay panting, and rum was 
forced down his throat. Presently he man- 
aged to gasp, “Flison’s dying at Rosse 
Bay!" They put him into a bag, and, as 
the liquor further revived him, they bit by 
bit drew fróm him what had happened. 

Plans at once were made for the rescue. 
There was no talk about the lost meat. 
All thought was about the three men who 
were in dire need of help. It was decided 
that Brainard and Christiansen, the Eskimo, 
should start first with food and stimulants, 
and that Lieutenant Lockwood, Dr. Pavy 
and five others should follow with the largest 
sledge. 

It was about half-past four in the morning, 
and the darkness was intense when Brainard 
and Christiansen set out. The almost super- 
human energy that Rice had displayed in 
reaching the hut may be judged from the 
fact that Brainard and Christiansen, in com- 
paratively fresh condition, had all they could 
do to cover in about seven and a half hours 
the distance that Rice had covered in six 
hours. They reached Frederick, Linn and 
Elison about noon. The three men had been 
in their bag about eighteen hours. 

Elison was a shocking sight, with his face 
distorted by the frost; but the contact of 
his body with the bodies of Frederick and 
Linn, between whom he lay, had arrested the 
progress of the frost, and now he appeared 
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to be in no danger of death. However, he 
implored Brainard to kill him and save the 
others. “Please kill me, Brainard,” he kept 
repeating. 

Telling Elison that such talk was nonsense, 
and that they all would yet escape from that 
terrible land and return home together, 
Brainard, with Christiansen’s assistance, 
succeeded in making a fire with the boat 
-wood, in the rocks above the men in the bag. 
Soon he was serving them with a hot stew 
and hot drinks. Both Frederick and Linn 
had slightly frosted their faces and extrem- 
ities while in the bag. After Brainard’s 
appearance Linn became calmer. 

In order to make quick time to the rescue, 
Brainard and his Eskimo had taken no 
sleeping-bag; and now that they were able 
to do nothing more for the three men, they 
turned back on their trail. In Rice Straits 
they met Lockwood’s large party coming out. 
They then took their places in the drag-rope 
and returned with the others. The entire 
party had to camp before the men.in the bag 
again were reached. | 

To get the men out of the frozen bag, it 
had to be cut open from end to end.  Elison 
was placed in a small dogskin sleeping-bag, 
snugly wrapped in canvas and laid upon the 
sledge. After limping painfully about to 
stretch their stiffened limbs, Frederick and 
Linn started for the hut in advance of the 
others. Linn was in a daze, and once or 
twice ate snow despite all that Frederick 
could do; but they reached the hut in safety. 

It took the other men seventeen hours 
to bring Elison in. The temperature that 
day stood at more than thirty degrees below 
zero. During the latter part of the journey 
the gale fortunately subsided. They just 
had strength enough to reach the hut. Even 
Brainard admitted that his will-power was 
wavering. 

Thus ended the first attempt to get the 
meat. Elison’s life was saved, at least tem- 
porarily. He went on living, despite the 
fact that the frost left his face with little re- 
semblance to that of a human being, while his 
feet sloughed off at the ankle joints and his 
hands dried up and became mummified. 
Rice and Frederick apparently were none 
the worse for their ordeal with Elison, but 
Linn never recovered his reason. 

However, the struggle for the meat was 
not yet ended. 


December, January and February passed, 
with the misery af the men in the hut steadily 
increasing. The first death occurred in Jan- 
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uary. It was that of Sergeant Cross, the 
expedition's engineer. Elison, deprived of 
hands and feet, continued for some time to 
beg that death would take him; but at 
length he became one of his comrades’ few 
assets, an inspiring model of patience and 
even cheerfulness. Formerly one of the 
most genial of comrades, Linn became 
childishly petulant, and would lie contin- 
ually muttering, "United we stand; divided 
we fall.” 

Rice and Frederick continued throughout 
the winter, along with Greely, Brainard, 
Biederbick and Long, to be the most active 
in working for the welfare of the party. 
Private Biederbick assumed the thankless 
duties of a hospital steward. Sergeant 
Long, the expedition’s crack shot, did most 
of the hunting, and he, together with Fred- 
erick, also did most of the cooking. Brainard 
hunted, kept track of the precious food supply 
and issued all the rations. 

There was no suppressing Rice. When he 
was not out hunting with Long or climbing 
to the high points of their island to report 
on the condition of the ice in Smith Sound, 
he was planning other projects in the in- 
terests of the party. In February he and 
Jens, the Eskimo, tried to cross Smith Sound 
to get help at Littleton Island. They were 
gone four days and traveled about fifty miles 
along the coast, but could find no place where 
the sound was bridged over by the ice. 

March came and passed, and still the 
sound remained open. The fierce gales that 
prevailed that winter had prevented new 
ice from forming; and as it was foolish now 
to expect that the sound would be frozen 
over that year, the party’s hope of escape 
to Littleton Island was destroyed. With 
that hope gone, Greely’s sole object became 
that of continued unity of action to the end 
that as many as possible might be restored 
to their homes should rescuers ever reach 
them, or that all might die like men should 
all be doomed to die. 

It was in the middle of March that to 
the ever-active Rice came the thought of 
making another attempt to get the one 
hundred and forty-four pounds of beef that 
had been abandoned. Rice spoke of the 
project to Frederick, and the little man 
fell in with it at once. 

Greely at first would not listen to the 
proposal, but when, after a period of several 
days, it presently became apparent that 
several of the party were on the verge of 
death, he yielded to the extent of fixing 
April 1 as the day when Rice and Frederick 
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should start, provided that the situation 
did not improve. 

On March 27 Long succeeded in shooting 
thirty-eight dovekies while hunting among the 
grounded bergs along shore, and, of the birds 
shot, Jens, the Eskimo, secured thirty-three 
by means of his kayak. This success awak- 
ened Greely’s hope that the perilous journey 
planned by Rice and Frederick might not be 
necessary, and he withdrew his permission for 
them to start on April т. 

With the approach of April the custom 


was established of giving an extra ration to 


whomever showed signs of failing. The first 
to receive this extra ration were Lieutenant 
Lockwood, Sergeant Linn and Christiansen, 
the Eskimo. It did little good. Christian- 
sen died on April 5, and Linn, still muttering 
“United we stand; divided we fall,” died on 
the following day. 

The death of Christiansen, together with 
the fact that game had again failed them, 
brought Greely's hesitation to an end; he 
gave his consent that Rice and Frederick 
should start on their journey at once. 

One thing insisted upon by Greely was that 
Rice and Frederick should have an additional 
allowance of four ounces of food daily, so 
that their ration in all would consist of six 
ounces of pemmican and six ounces of 
bread, with a small quantity of tea. Ве- 
sides this food they were to take brandy and 
spirits of ammonia. Their sledge and sleep- 
ing-bag were small ones, and they also were 
equipped with a ritle, axe, alcohol lamp and 
pot. 

It was decided by Rice that, instead of 
making the long detour through Rice Straits, 
as he had done on the previous trip, he 
would cross directly over the island on which 
the hut was situated, althouglt this made 
necessary the climbing of the ridge. On the 
morning of April 6, the day on which Rice 
and Frederick started, Brainard, Kisling- 
bury and Privates Ellis and Whisler hauled 
the outfit of the two men to the top of the 
ridge, a task that took them more than four 
hours. 

Despite their brave talk to their comman- 
der, Rice and Frederick had no delusions 
as to what might happen to them; and 
before they started they made a solemn 
covenant that, if either showed signs of 
exhaustion, the other should warn him, and 
that, if either felt that his strength was 
going, he should inform the other, so that 
relief. measures might be taken in time. 

They started to travel at "night," be- 
cause the sun now was continuously above 
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the horizon, and they wanted to utilize for 
sleep the hours when the sun was the high- 
est in the heavens, those hours being the 
warmest. By the time they reached their 
sledge at the top of the hill, the wind had 
increased toa gale. Without complaint, they 
made quick time down the other side of the 
hill, taking many tumbles. 

At eight o'clock in the morning, when they 


were near the place where Frederick had been. 


imprisoned in the bag with Linn and Elison, 
the wind and drifting snow forced them to 
halt. After partaking only of a piece of 
frozen pemmican, they crawled into their 
bag. A raging snowstorm soon descended 
upon them, and, without food or drink, 
they were forced to remain in the bag for 
twenty-two hours, or until six o’clock on the 
following morning. 

Digging their way out through the drift, 
they started on at once, their plan of travel- 
ing at night defeated. When they left the 
bag, they were too cold to attempt to cook; 
but, after.an hour’s travel, they were able 
to prepare some warm food and get a drink, 
and this revived them considerably. A light 
snow now began to fall, and in the evening 
when they bivouacked between a large ice- 
berg and the foot of a glacier, it was dark 
and blustery. The morning came calm and 
clear, and an hour’s travel brought them to 
Eskimo Point, with the place where they 
had abandoned the meat only about six 
miles beyond. 

To lighten their sledge, they left their 
sleeping-bag at Eskimo Point, believing that 
they could get the meat and return before 
they again needed shelter. As they pressed 
on, a heavy wind sprang up from the north- 
west, and presently the snow was drifting in 
great clouds. Open water between grounded 
icebergs once or twice threw them out of 
their course as much as a mile. They got 
their feet wet, and this added to their suffer- 
ing. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, they 
were sure they had reached the spot where 
the meat had been abandoned. Search as 
they would, however, they could not find it. 
Nothing was to be seen either of the meat 
or the rifle that they had left to mark the 
spot. At length Frederick proposed that 
they place their sledge on end, return to 
their sleeping-bag for the night and resume 
the search in the morning. But Rice said: 

“No; let us find the meat now. We must 
find it. I'm sure the weather is going to 
clear, and there's no telling what it may be 
in the morning." 


'"MATEY, WHAT HAVE YOU HAD TO DRINK THAT YOU CAN'T KEEP YOUR FEET?’’’ 


Throughout the journey from camp, Rice 
had set the pace, and apparently had been in 
high spirits. He rallied Frederick when the 
little man suffered from depression, and still 
had his joke, just as he had all along. To 
all outward appearances, he was as strong 
as ever. But after they had been search- 
ing up and down for about an hour, Fred- 
erick, catching a glimpse of his companion 
as he appeared from behind a berg, saw 
him stagger. He staggered not only once, 
but repeatedly. Alarmed, Frederick hurried 
to him. 

“Matey,” he said, “we're going back to 
our bag at once. Remember our agreement." 

"All right, Shorty," smiled Rice. “But 
don't you get scared; I'm only a little tired." 

'The ready assent increased Frederick's 


alarm; thoroughly accustomed to Rice's 
ways, he had expected some protest. 

'They took up the drag-rope and started 
for Eskimo Point. Rice essayed another 
joke or two, and Frederick strove to be 
equally as gay. They had to face a fierce 
wind. Rice's steps became slower, and soon 
he was leaving to Frederick pretty near all the 
work of hauling. Such a thing as Rice not 
taking upon himself most of the work Fred- 
erick never had known or heard of before. 
But Rice kept saying: “I'm only a bit tired, 
Shorty. Don't you worry about me. Goa 
little slow, that's all." 

About half a mile away was a huge ice- 
berg. Initslee they would find some shelter, 
and Frederick urged upon Rice the necessity 
of getting there and taking a rest. The 
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snow was flying in blinding clouds. They 
reached the iceberg, and Rice sank down 
upon the sledge. He had nothing to say. 
But when Frederick gave him some brandy 
and spirits of ammonia, he once more smiled. 

“You'll! be all right,” said the little man, 
briskly, “when I get you some warm food 
and brew you some tea.” 

He lighted the lamp and prepared the 
food and tea. Rice ate and drank, and 
thanked his comrade for his kindness. Fred- 
erick packed up the things, and they were 
ready to resume the struggle. But Rice did 
not get up. А 

" Come, Matey,” said Frederick, “we must 
get to our bag or we will freeze.” 

With an effort Rice got to his feet. He 
took a step or two and fell. Like a wounded 
animal he struggled to regain his feet, but 
could not until Frederick helped him up. 


Supported by Frederick, he tried to walk,. 


but again collapsed, and Frederick had not 
the strength to hold him up. As he lay in 
the snow, Frederick bent over him and said: 
" Matey, what have you had to drink that 
you can't keep your feet?” Rice smiled and 
returned the banter. 

Frederick drew up the sledge, took off his 
jumper and wrapped it about his comrade's 
feet. Then, with the snow driving down upon 
him, he sat down upon the sledge in his shirt- 
sleeves, and took Rice in his arms as a mother 
would a child. 

They had a great habit of bantering each 
other, did these two men; and while they 
waited for what they knew was fast com- 
ing, they gave a pretty good imitation of 
their banter at its best. It was as if 
Rice were waiting for a train to take him 
away on a long journey, and both he and 
his comrade desired to conceal, after the 
manner of men, how bad they felt about 
the separation. 

It would not greatly stretch the truth to 
say that Rice died with a jest and a smile 
upon his lips. It is the fact that his jesting 
continued up to the moment when, with the 
gradual ebb of his life's forces, his mind 
became confused and he began to mutter 
about many things to eat, of a restaurant in 
Washington where they served fine clam 
chowder, of happy times at home, and of 
various relatives and friends. Occasionally, 
amid this jumble, he seemed to regain con- 
sciousness of his surroundings and his con- 
dition, for he gave some directions as to 
the disposition of his personal effects. After 
about an hour had passed, he gave a sort of 
gasp, and Frederick, holding the emaciated 
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form in his arms, almost could feel the spirit. 
go out of it. 

Nothing could stop this man Rice until 
the time came for him to drop. He was not 
frozen to death. It just was impossible for 
his poor old worn-out body to hold his spirit 
any longer. 

Little Frederick, chilled to numbness, was 
alone with his dead upon the vast ice-fields, 
many miles from help. He wanted to lie 
down by his comrade and die too. It was 
the easiest thing todo. But he was a soldier, 
and to bear back the tidings of the disaster 
was a duty that he owed to his country, to 
his companions, and to the dead. Most 
stimulating of all was the thought that, if 
he failed to return, some of his starving 
fellows might risk their lives to bring succor. 

Kneeling, Frederick kissed the sunken 
cheeks of his old comrade, and tenderly drew 
the body from the sledge. Then the little 
man took up the drag-rope and started off, 
bravely trudging the six miles to where lay 
the sleeping-bag. Upon reaching the bag he 
found it frozen so solidly that he had to drug 
himself with ammonia to get the strength to 
open it. 

Now, according to certain standards that 
we have inherited or borrowed, little Fred- 
erick was not supposed to be a gentleman. 
He was a saddler by trade and a common 
soldier. But for one who was not supposed 
to be a gentleman he had thoughts while 
lying there in his bag that were strangely 
like those of a person whose blood and 
lineage render him susceptible to the finest 
sensibilities. They were troublous thoughts 


.that haunted him as his mind hovered on 


the mysterious border line between waking 
and sleep. As if in a vision, he saw the body 
of his comrade lying exposed to the wild 
Arctic winds and at the mercy of any beast 
that happened near. If Ле had died instead 
of Rice, would that good comrade have left 
his body thus exposed? No, no, no! Well, 
then, he must go back in the morning and 
bury it, and might God give him strength. 
And then the little man was comforted, and 
he slept peacefully. 

In the morning, after he had some warm 
food, he slowly dragged his sledge back to 
the great iceberg in the shelter of which lay 
the dead man beside the frozen sea. It was 
the painful labor of hours to get the grave 
ready. After he hacked at the ice with his 
axe, he was obliged to stoop and scoop the 
loose ice from the hole with his hands. 

But his work was now finished. Taking 
the poor old skeleton body in his arms, he 
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again kissed the grimy, sunken cheeks, and 
dragged the body into the hole. Gently he 
pushed the loose ice down upon the body, 
and heaped the ice up over the grave. Then 
he knelt and 
muttered some 
kind of a prayer. 

If this were a 
work of fiction, 
the writer might 
well be accused 
of straining 
credulity to the 
breaking point 
by representing 
that a man in 
Frederick's 
starved condi- 
tion could have 
done what he 
did on this jour- 
ney, and then 
succeeded all 
alone in hauling 
back his and 
Rice’s outfit to 
the hut, more 
than twenty 
milesaway. But 
it is all true. 

How it was 
accomplished 
need not be told 
in detail. Suf- 
fice it to say 
that Frede- 
rick's stagger- 
ing and stumbling lasted for four days; that 
he was able to sleep only by deadening his 
senses with fuel alcohol diluted with water; 
that he was able to cook only when he had 
warmed himself up by hours of travel; and 
that heresolutely clung toall of his outfit, even 
though this made it necessary for him, when 
he crossed ridges, to drag first the sleeping- 
bag over and then the sledge. Frederick did 
all that he had determined to do. He reported 
Rice's death to the commander, he brought 
back every article of equipment that he and 
Rice had taken out, and he turned into the 
general store every particle of what had remained 
of Rice's rations when Rice died. 

Two more deaths occurred in the hut soon 
after Rice and Frederick left. Two days after 
Linn's death, Lockwood fell fainting in the 
passageway, and when carried back to his 
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"AFTER HE HACKED AT THE ICE WITH HIS AXE, 
WAS OBLIGED TO STOOP AND SCOOP THE LOOSE 
ICE FROM THE HOLE WITH HIS HANDS'' 
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bag, lay all night gently talking to himself 
about his home and his father and mother 
and sisters. In the morning he was uncon- 
scious, and in the afternoon the soul of this 
gallant officer 
was released 
from his wasted 
body. 

Two days af- 
ter Lockwood’s 
death, the 
spirits of all the 
survivors were 
sent soaring by 
the success of 
Sergeant Long 
in killing a bear; 
but the next 
day Sergeant 
Jewell died, and 
on the day fol- 
lowing came the 
heavy blow. 
Brainard was 
about to enter 
the hut when 
he caught sight 
of little Fred- 
erick off in the 
distance, man- 
fully plodding 
along with his 
sledge. Fred- 
erick briefly 
told Brainard 
the news, and 
together they 
entered to report to the commander. 

Even the rough diamonds in the expedition 
had come under the spell of Rice’s sunny, 
lovable nature. As Frederick told in simple 
terms of Rice’s death, the tears freely flowed. 
When he had finished, there was a moment’s 
silence, and then one man broke down com- 
pletely, filling the hut with his sobs and 
dismal moans. The other men lay with 
teeth tightly clenched. 

At length, the moaning continuing, a man 
shouted, “Shut up, you fool!” and others 
took up the cry; something had to be done 
by these men, many of whom were them- 
selves on the verge of death, to preserve 
their self-control. 

And so ended the struggle for the meat. 
Because the meat never was gained, shall 
we say that the struggle was all in vain? 
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THE RETURN OF FARCE 


BY 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON - 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPH* 


aZ МСЕ in so often one of those 
kill-joys known as dramatic 
critics rises to remark that 
farce is dead—he doesn't mcan 
in life, of course, because 
tariff-revision we have always 
with us, but dead so far as 
the stage is concerned. “Our respect for 
reality has become too great to permit the 
enjoyment of farce,” says the wise critic. 
“There are no farces any more!" 

And it iseven so. Ashe speaks, grim real- 
ity rules in the playhouse (save, of course, 
‘for seventeen or eighteen musical comedies at 
‘various Broadway theatres!). It looks pretty 
bad for farce. Even the word becomes a 
reproach. As an adjective, “farcical” is 
the critic's most contemptuous epithet. In- 
deed, we have no longer even comedies; we 
have “ comedy-dramas’’—whatever they are. 
Tragedy, of course, died long, long ago. 
Farce has followed it. Raising the red ban- 
ner of Reality, the critic dances gleefully on 
its grave. 

Then comes “Seven Days,” and neatly up- 
sets all the critic’s theories, along with his 
gravity. 

Not for more than a decade, indeed, have 
there been so many farces visible upon the 
American stage as at the present time, and 
not for more than a decade, too, have so many 
of them been the popular plays of the hour. 
Farce, sheer, simon-pure, unadulterated farce 
is having its innings again. There is ginger 
in the old form yet, and it proposes to demon- 
strate that fact. Reality be hanged! Fol- 
low the crowds to “Seven Days"! 

Mr. Arthur B. Walkley, the brilliant critic 
of the London Times (in which publication 
his reviews are often “as the shadow of a great 
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rock in a weary land"), published a book of 
reviews in 1907, wherein he, too, danced, 
in his urbane, scholastically merry fashion, 
upon the grave of farce. “Ѕһеег farce has 
gone, or is rapidly going," he wrote, “because 
it outrages our modern sense of the realities 
of life. Whenever a farce is produced, note 
with what relief the audience fastens upon 
any passing episode of comedy; a total di- 
vorce from life is felt to be intolerable.” 

Alas! your dramatic critic, after all, is your 
true optimist! How delightful this would be 
—if it were true. But the howling audiences 
at “Seven Days” and “Baby Mine” mourn- 
fully-refute it. . Perhaps Mr. Walkley would 
reply that they do not refute his statement, 
they merely show where America stands in 
the scale of evolution. To which we, obvi- 
ously, reply, “Dear Mr. ей what have 
you to say, then, about your M. Somerset 
Maugham?” Whereat we hear a diminish- 
ing cough. ^: 

As a matter of sad, sad fact, note with what 
relief the audience at a comedy fastens upon 
any episode of farce! And when a farce is 
presented, it is still not obvious to the un- 
trained eye that the audience is annoyed by its 
farcical episodes. * Charley's Aunt,” for ex- 
ample, was a rather famous farce in its time, 
and when the aunt pulled up “her” skirts, 
displaying “her” trousers, and raced across 
the stage, there were seldom any signs of 
boredom in the audience at such an exhibi- 
tion of purely farcical humor. In spite of the 
fact that "Baby Mine" claims a Chicago 
newspaper clipping for its parent,—and they 
are all, all honorable papers!—that tale of the 
wife who tries to palm off a foundling child 
upon her husband, as her own, and gets three 
foundlings by mistake, is sufficiently divorced 
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FROM DECORATING CLEMENTINE 


A clever and amusing adaptation from the French of Armand de Caillavet and Robert de Flers, two authors 
who have revivified Gallic farce with their wit, satire and fresh characterization 


from life, one would suppose, to qualify as 
unmixed, if not very delicate, farce. But is 
our * modern sense of the realities of life" so 
“outraged” that we cannot witness this 
little piece with pleasure? No, quite the 
contrary. There are not seats enough in 
Daly's theatre to hold the crowds who wish 
to laugh. 

The most liberal interpretation of reality 
can hardly stretch that term to cover the go- 
ings on in “Seven Days." That farce, how- 
ever, was one of the most successful plays of 
the season last winter, and entered this fall 
upon the second year of its run on Broadway. 
Of course, some laughed at one thing in it, 
some at another. But it was not apparent 
that the average audience was hungrily look- 
ing for bits of true comedy to cling to. In- 
deed, the more exaggerated, preposterous and 
hilarious the episodes, the louder the respon- 


sive laughter. When the burglar was in the 
chimney, and the terrified guests said, “Rap 
once if you are alive, twice if you are a 
ghost,” and the burglar rapped three times, 
it was very hard to say why you laughed, but 
impossible not to laugh. There is no “сот- 
edy” here in Mr. Walkley’s meaning, no sense 
of character contrasts, of social distinctions, 
no wit. It is simply absurd, simply farce. 

Since the “Blue Mouse," “Seven Days," 
“The Lottery Man,” “Is Matrimony a Fail- 
ure" and other farces were successes of recent 
seasons, and since this autumn the Broadway 
theatres opened with no less than nine plays 
which are either frankly called farces or are 
farces thinly veiled with “local color" (one of 
them, “Baby Mine," proving enormously 
popular), the most optimistic critic must con- 
fess that folks like this form of entertainment, 
and are bound to have it. Unreality is 
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FROM CON. AND CO. 


A farce, adapted from the French by Oliver Herford, which has as its theme the American “ promoter ” 
who avails himself of every opportunity to enrich his own pocket 


mighty and shall prevail; farce crushed to 
earth shall rise again. 

Just what is a farce? A farce has been de- 
fined as a play in which possible people do 
impossible things. By possible people, of 
course, is meant recognizable human beings. 
The more recognizable they are, the more 
absurd will seem, naturally, their inhuman ac- 
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tions. The story of farce is the story of 
comic action, told without fear of exaggera- 
tion and without regard to ultimate probabil- 
ity. In a farce, you will have observed, no- 
body uses his ordinary mental processes. 
That would be fatal; all misunderstandings 
would be cleared away in Act I! In a farce 
everybody says the wrong thing at the right 
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CYRIL SCOTT 


FROM THE LOTTERY MAN 


A successful farce, depicting the trials of a newspaper man who sells himself in a matrimonial lottery 
and gets strange “copy” 


time. But it is essential, if these actions are 
to seem truly comic, and not merely idiotic, 
that they be the actions of human beings, of 
“possible people.” Farce, then, starts froma 
kind of reality, after all, and though it de- 
mands that we make liberal allowances, that 
we let our minds relax, that we grant a prem- 
ise of unreality, at the same time good farce 


keeps one foot upon Mother Earth, and keeps 
a touch of sanity in its nonsense. Indeed, 
without that touch of sanity, its nonsense for 
most of us ceases to be funny. A farce will 
be successful, then, quite as much according 
as its characters are human and interesting as 
its action is rapid and surprising. A farce 
without character is seldom enduring. 
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FROM CHARLEY’S AUNT 


The most famous farce of the last fifty years ; it was played all over the globe, and made its 
author, Brandon Thomas, a millionaire 


It is not, then, “our modern sense of the 
realities of life” which makes us cling to this 
element of characterization in farce—an ele- 
ment common to comedy and tragedy as well 
—but it is a fundamental law of the drama, 
and inherent in the form. Why is a farce 
funny? Because men and women more or 
less like you and me, more or less recognizable 
as persons or types, are in preposterous pre- 
dicaments. The more like you and me 
they are, the more we enjoy their predica- 
ments. А rather famous farce, called “Тһе 
Taming of the Shrew,” would perhaps lose 
considerable of its charm and humor if the 
characters were monkeys instead of men 
and women drawn by the master of character- 
ization. Two farces by Beaumarchais con- 
cerning that delightful person, the Barber of 
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Seville, do not entirely owe their immortality 
to Mozart and Rossini. We love their ab- 
surdities because we love their characters. 
The fact of the matter is, we do not lay aside 
our sense of “the realities of life" when we 
attend a farce, though we may keep hold of 
it quite unconsciously. We ask, indeed, that 
a considerable degree of lifelikeness be main- 
tained by the dramatist in his characters, if 
their adventures are to amuse us. Even іп 
the lowest forms of farcical burlesque, the 
audience would find it amusing to see a man 
slip on a banana peel, but not to see a doll 
slip. So the personages of a successful farce 
must elicit our interest and win a certain de- 
gree of conviction. 
Good farce, then, is only half a matter of 
_ quick, surprising, ridiculous incident. The 


FROM THE COMMUTERS 
James Forbes’ play of suburbanity which might have been more amusing if it were less farcical. 


'" Commuting " is a serious business 


other half is the stuff of human sympathy and 
observation. Think back for yourself over 
the list of farces you have enjoyed and re- 
membered, and see if it is not so. Was 
there not a pleasant flavor of youth about 
“Charley’s Aunt?" “Тһе Earl of Paw- 
tucket" owed, surely, no small measure of its 
charm to the quaint characterization and the 
keen picture of life in a public café in the 
Waldorf. The farces of Charles Hoyt and of 
Harrigan and Hart were full of character 
types which sometimes were photographic in 
their humors, and had almost a positive lit- 
erary value. Farce of the merely “door- 
slamming” variety, merely a jumble of fre- 
netic exits and entrances, deceived husbands 
and perplexed wives, passes quickly from the 
memory, even when it contrives to raise an 


idle laugh for the moment. Good farce, like 
any other good drama, must have certain 
solid qualities of sympathy and truth. 

It is not, then, perhaps so low down in the 
artistic scale as we sometimes profess to think 
it. Shakespeare (and even Shaw!) have not 
disdained to write it. The greatest of actors 
have not disdained to play it. The wisest of 
men have not disdained to enjoy it. What 
has, we venture to say, thrown farce into 
such ill repute with the critics is not the 
“modern sense of the realities of life" but the 
modern lack of sense of the fitness of things. 
The bit of comedy in the farce is not some- 
thing to rejoice at, but to grieve over. There 
ought not to be comedy in a farce, nor farce 
in a comedy; and it is because so many mod- 
ern playwrights (with all our boasted advance 
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ERNEST GLENDENNING 


FROM BABY MINE 
One of the successful farces of the current season; the idea is essentially vulgar, but the treatment is gay 
and clean and for most people saves the situation 


in technique) get their forms hopelessly 
mixed up and jumbled in the same play, that 
the spectator’s sense of the realities of life is 
justly outraged, and he revolts. Obtrude an 
episode of farce in the middle of “Hedda 
Gabler,” and of course it will seem abomin- 
able. But an episode from “Hedda Gabler” 
in the middle of “Charley’s Aunt" would be 
no less inartistic! 

What a modern audience justly demands 
(and there is nothing so very modern about 
it!) is a frank keynote, struck at the begin- 
ning of the play, a note which shall indicate 
whether the drama is romance, reality, high 
comedy, tragedy or farce. Once having 
struck this note, the most fatal error an author 
can make is to depart from it, to try to “mix 
his styles." І have watched plays come and 
go on Broadway for many years,and I have 
seen more promising work fail from this cause 
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than from any other, fail not because farce 
violates our sense of the realities of life, but 
because it violates our sense of the proprieties 
of realistic drama, or of high comedy or of 
romance. Keep to your key, maintain your 
point of view at all hazards and against all 
temptations, write in one style throughout— 
that is advice that every playwright should 
constantly bear in mind. 

Imagine a picture painted half in the style 
of the impressionists, half in the style of J. G. 
Brown! That is exactly what a good deal of 
American drama is like; its styles are no less 
mixed. We have many voung playwrights 
with keen observation and sharp wits who set 
out apparently with the best of intentions to 
put American types and American manners 
upon the stage, only to let their story drivel 
off into the exaggeration and burlesque of 
farce. Thus they succeed in writing neither 
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FROM SEVEN DAYS 


A farce of great popularity, full of novel situations, clever observations and ridiculous incidents. 


Four 


companies are now playing it in the United States 


a convincing genre comedy nor a good farce. 
Slovenly technique, a careless disregard of 
literary form, is the cause of their failures or 
at best their half successes. It is not that 
they should be ashamed to write farce; only 
that they should be ashamed to write it while 
pretending to write something else. These 
remarks are respectfully addressed to Mr. 
James Forbes, author of “The Commuters” 
and “The Traveling Salesman,’ to Mr. 
Thompson Buchanan, author of “The Cub,” 
a little to Mr. Percy MacKaye, author of 
* Anti-Matrimony," and to any other play- 
wrights who have tried to “mix their styles" 
—or, rather, perhaps, have not tried not to! 

Among the most successful farces of the 
recent months have been "Seven Days," 
“Baby Mine," and “The Lottery Man." 
They frankly set out to be farces, and they 
stick to their form. "Their success, and the 


success of other frankly farcical plays, is 
possibly not so much a reflection on our taste 
as an indication that our taste is sound, that 
we prefer our broad humors frankly pre- 
sented for what they are, and our comedy and 
realism kept free from them, kept true to the 
life depicted without exaggeration and bur- 
lesque. At least their success may mean 
this! Let us hope it does. One thing it 
means, for sure; farce is just now the liveliest 
corpse in the theatre! 

Except, of course, as farce is colored by 
local types and scenes and customs, there is 
little which is truly national about it, save 
as it shows the things people laugh at. It 
bears transplanting better than any other 
form of drama. George Meredith, in his 
“Essay on Comedy," says that the test of 
true comedy is that it shall *awaken thought- 
ful laughter." Farce does not awaken 
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FROM IS MATRIMONY A FAILURE? 


This farce of American suburban life was adapted from the German and is more valuable as a fun-maker 
than as a picture of manners 


thoughtful laughter; there is not, in the mer- 
riment of farce, the sense of human frailties 
and foibles, the illuminating contrasts be- 
tween characters and social stations, the deep 
laughter of reflective and emotional enjoy- 
ment which belongs to true comedy. Farce, 
therefore, cannot reflect the national life, 
still less can it comment upon the national 
life, as higher forms of the drama can. Its 
laughter is more vacant, its message merely 
one of momentary cheer. 

But such a message is not to be despised, 
and never will be despised as long as a little 
nonsense now and then is relished by our 
wisest men. It will be observed that even 
our magazines, earnest preachers and re- 
formers that they are, have to sandwich some 
rollicking humor between the shames of the 
nations! We are bound to have farce. Let 
us, then, insist that it is the best farce, and 
played according to the rules of art, not 
merely door-slamming, played any old way 
to get to the final curtain. 

It is not easy to play farce. It is not easy, 
because for the true effect, just as the char- 
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acters must be written as real persons, the 
actors must play them seriously as real per- 
sons. Now to play a character seriously 
while that character is doing the most pre- 
posterous things, and doing them usually at 
a high rate of speed, is not easy. Some actors 
become clumsy, because they cannot main- 
tain the “расе,” the speed, and at the same 
time their naturalness. Still other actors, 
by refusing to take their parts seriously, spoil 
the fun, because they destroy the illusion for 
the audience. A famous farce, Gilbert's 
* Engaged," depends for its effect on absolute 
and unbroken solemnity in the players; let 
but the glimmer of a suspicion enter that they 
are not serious in their impersonations, and 
the spell is broken. On the other hand, the 
charm of many farces from the French, or of 
farces of satirical import, or literary polish 
(such as the works of Oscar Wilde), depends 
also in large measure on delicacy and sureness 
of touch in the actors, so that no matter how 
high the “speed,” the polish and point, the 
naturalness and spontaniety are not lost. 
Mere noise can never make a farce succeed. 
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If we are to have a revival of farce, let us 
also have a revival of good farcical acting. 
Let us insist that our players shall strive for 
the apparent seriousness of Frank Worthing, 
and for his keenness, delicacy, polish, as well. 
Some of the best of our more serious actors 
are among the best players of farce, because 
they take their work seriously, and bring all 
their skill to bear. Mrs. Fiske, for example. 
can act farce beautifully, and has frequently 
contemplated a revival of “Engaged.” Wil- 
liam Gillette is an excellent farcical actor, as 
well as the author, in English, of “Тһе Pri- 
vate Secretary." John Drew, whether in 
“The Taming of the Shrew” or “Inconstant 
George,” is a master of the medium. So are 
Otis Skinner and E. Н. Sothern. To ask that 
our farces be well acted is only to acknowl- 
edge that whatever is worth doing is worth 
doing well. It is no reflection on our taste 
if we enjoy the frank fun and honest nonsense 


of clean and witty farce. It is a serious re- 
flection on our taste if we are willing to enjoy 
it when it is presented in a slovenly, noisy and 
slapstick fashion. Too much of our farce is 
acted that way. If we insist upon better 
acting in farce, we shall get better acting in 
every department of the drama. 

Not a scorn of farce, let us repeat, is a sign 
of theatrical "culture," but a scorn of poor 
farce, or farce falsely presented; and still 
more a scorn of farce which tries half the 
time to be comedy, or of comedy which half 
the time slips back into farce. The sign of 
theatrical “culture” is to appreciate the good 
in all forms, and to hold every actor and 


every author strictly up to the rules of the ` 


game: to demand that he keep strictly 
within his form. A genius, to be sure, can 
break all rules. But a man does not necessar- 
ily become a genius by breaking the rules. 
He is much more likely to become a nuisance. 
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HE clock was ticking loud and 
clear. It stood on a small, 
cheap table; the table had no 
covering; the bare wood re- 
doubled the sound. But the 
slim girl on the bed close be- 
side it might as well have 

been railed away. Her breathing was fast, 

irregular; her face flushed; her sleep intense. 

On the New York street, three flights be- 

low, where a gay summer’s night had just 

begun, she would have been called a “ good- 
looker,” decidedly so, in spite of the fact that 
she looked so frail. And as she lay there 
freshly dressed, all but her hat, in her one 
cheap array of evening clothes, it was plain 
that she had made herself ready to be seen 
and admired. That was the curious part of it. 

By her clothes, which were fresh, you would 

have thought she was just going out. By 


her face, which was haggard in spite of the 
flush, you would have thought she had just 
come in. 


Miss Winifred Giles had been raised in a 
drowsy Connecticut town. Strictly raised 
for fifteen years, and then she had begun to 
find the town exceedingly dull. At seven- 
teen, at the annual dance in the high school, 
she had created a scandal by jumping up onto 
a window sill. The night was warm and the 
window was open; the sill made a cool, deli- 
cious seat. But the sil was high. Miss 
Giles had swung her diminutive feet. And 
certain indignant old ladies in charge had 
made ominous prophecies, which need not be 
repeated here. 

In the two years that had passed since 
then, Miss Giles had never danced again, 
for her mother, a widow, had suddenly died, 
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“"MR. MONTGOMERY BROOKS HAD PURCHASED THREE HOT- 
WATER BAGS IN THE SPACE OF ONE SHORT AUTUMN" 


and the sale of the cottage had just paid her 
debts. A distant cousin, one of those same 
indignant old ladies, had felt it her duty to 
° offer a home. But Miss Winifred, being now 
of age, had answered in her pert little voice, 
“Thanks! I presume I can manage myself!” 
And then she had come to the city. 

She had read about the city, in a thrilling 
series of novels by the Baroness B. And 
though her own part in the city’s life was 
confined to a department-store counter where 
she sold hot-water bags, she had not forgotten 
the “strange mad yearnings of a woman’s 
heart” as set forth by the Baroness. These 
yearnings had been quickened by certain 
would-be gentlemen friends, one of whom, Mr. 
Montgomery Brooks, had purchased three hot- 
water bags in the space of one short autumn. 
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But not even 
Mr. Montgomery 
Brooks had been 
able to get upon 
intimate terms. 
For Miss Giles 
had a lady friend, 
whom she had 
met in a lunch- 
room shortly after 
coming to town, 
and with whom 
she had roomed 
ever since. 

Miss Eliza Blake 
had freckles—of 
which she never 
thought. Some 
two hundred miles 
down the Jersey 
coast stood a 
lonely red brick 
lighthouse, where 
she had lived till 
her father was 
drowned. And of 
this she thought a 
good deal. She 
was strong as an 
ox, and in the de- 
partment -store 
basement she 
could wrap pack- 
ages all day long 
and late into the 
night without feel- 
ing done up. At 
least she said 
nothing about it. 
She didn't say 
much about any- 
thing. Back in the lighthouse days, without 
saying much, she had fiercely cherished a 
doll, an absurdly pretty, frail affair. And now, 
in a somewhat similar way, she had fastened 
her silent affections upon Miss Winifred Giles, 
had set herself the difficult task of keeping 
Miss Giles alive and safe. Each lady was 
making five dollars a week. 

No gentlemen friends were allowed. Late 
hours were forbidden. Even the cinemato- 
graph show was a perilous place—to be let 
alone. Miss Blake had no special religion, 
but regularly each Sunday morning the two 
went early and found a rear pew in a certain 
large Fifth Avenue church; and there they 
both sat motionless, Miss Blake thrilled by 
the music, Miss Giles by the clothes. They 
had but one other diversion. Each Friday 
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evening from eight until ten they spent sew- 
ing or playing parchesi in a church settle- 
ment nearby. 

Miss Giles had endured this five-dollar life 
for about eight months. Then she had 
reached the point of revolt. But before any- 
thing happened, in that mad season when 
people in the name of Christ crowd the stores 
until late at night and the faces behind the 
counters grow white—Miss Giles had re- 
ceived a terrible scare. The first days of 
nervous prostration can be of a kind to scare 
any girl, and Miss Giles was not of the strong- 
est. But without saying much Eliza Blake 
had nursed her through the sickness. During 
the process, on certain desperate tedious 
nights, that silent, fierce affection had been 
expressed in a few quiet words. Miss Giles 
had responded passionately. And when at 
last she was back at work she had solemnly 
sworn to herself that the “yearnings of a 
woman's heart" should be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

That was about six months ago. 


Miss Giles woke up. How she woke up 
should be carefully noted. The whole story 
hangs on this. 

We have already remarked that her sleep 
had been intense. Now as she suddenly sat 
up, then very slowly got out of bed and stood 
looking slowly about the room, the expression 
on her face grew still more excited. Some 
exceedingly vivid memory, with pictures, 
seemed to be surging up in her mind. Fora 
moment she fought against it all, refused to 
believe it, struggled to control herself, get her 
bearings, think it out. But Miss Giles' mind 
was not of the strongest, and what there was 
of it had been under excessive strain. So she 
gave up her struggle to think, stood there 
rigid, her face growing pale, and then with a 
quick look at the door she sprang toward the 
bed, fell down on her knees, jerked out an 
old brown telescope bag, and began to cram 
and stuff into it all her cheap belongings. 

And still the clock ticked loud and clear. 
And still she did not hear it. 

But she did hear the strong, quiet hand at 
the door. And before Miss Blake had en- 
tered the room Miss Giles had abruptly 
turned her back, bad bent low over her pack- 
ing and was savagely biting her lips. For 
even this flimsy doll affair had some nerve, 
some pride. And she wanted to get away. 

For some moments, by her instinct, Eliza 
Blake said nothing. It took her time to 
understand. At last it appeared that she did 
understand. But still she did not move: 
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“Win, why are you packing that bag?" 

“That’s my business!” Miss Winifred 
tried to make her tone snappy, but failed. 
It shook. 

* Where are you going, Win? What's up?” 

Miss Winifred swallowed hard, her back 
still turned: 

“That old maid cousin of mine. She's 
dyin'—wants me with her." 

“That’s a lie.” At last Miss Blake was 
Sure—so sure that as she came forward, she 
gripped her lady friend's arm and jerked her 
to her feet. Miss Giles, after one defiant look, 
saw it was useless to lie. 

“Well then?" Her thin little voice was 
sullen. 

“Its that man. 

“Well then?" 

* You're not going, Win." 

* Ain't Т?” 

«€ No." 

There was a short silence. During this 
silence, that curious look of doubt again 
swept over the younger girl's face. Then 
came certainty and fright. She waited until 
she could steady herself: 

* Suppose it's—too late—for anythin' to be 
said?" 

For the first time in her life Eliza Blake's 
right hand came slowly to her heart, stayed 
there a moment, pressing hard. Then she 
spoke chokingly: 

“That’s not true!” 

* Ain't И? Say, look at me.” 

Miss Blake looked. And from that look 
Miss Giles turned slowly away. But even in 
that moment, a scene from one of the novels 
by Baroness B. flashed into her mind. 

“So you see it's all over between me an’ 
you—an' I might as well be goin," she said. 

“No.” The older girl's voice was quiet 
again, intensely so. ''You're going to tell 
me, Win—everything—exact.” 

“ Can't you see there ain't any use?" 

* You're no judge. You'retooscared. Yes 


Montgomery Brooks." 


you are! Scared!" Her quiet grip had 
tightened. “Апа so you're going to tell 
me. Then well figure out what's to be 


done." 

“There ain't nothin’ to be done!” Miss 
Giles strove hard to get angry, flare up. “I 
can’t live on five dollars a week!" 

“Yes you can. We've done it.” 

“Well then, s'pose we have! Look at it!" 
Miss Winifred's eyes swept the cheap, bare 
room. “What do you think of it? How do 
you like it? Five dollars a week! Twenty 
cents for fun an’ clothes!” 

* What have you done?" 
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“1 quit! That's what I done! I decided 
Га have some fun out of life! Why wouldn't 
I? Ain't I got some looks? Don't others do 
it? How do they like it? Ask 'em! Listen 
to 'em laugh! Get onto their clothes, hats, 
gloves, an’ shoes! You can spot them girls 
every time! How? Because they're havin' 
fun! Somebody's spending his money!” 

“Stop this nonsense. Talk exact." 

“T wil! Yesterday, jest before lunch, 
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of this hot room! 
clothes!" 
“Stop it! 
have you done?” 
“T got thinkin’ about that big swell boat. 
I decided I'd been a fool long enough, that I 
wouldn't stand it another day. Then Mister 
Brooks, he came to my counter—invited me 
to the theaytre. Oh, yes, I knew jest what it 
meant. An'Itold him he could call at eight." 


Twenty cents a week for 


Now. What 


““"WIN, WHY ARE YOU PACKING THAT BAG?'" 


when the store was so hot you couldn’t 
breathe, a fat old lady came to my counter, 
wanted to buy a hot-water bag. Sounds 
romantic, don’t it? Wait. She said she was 
goin’ to Europe, she wanted the bag because 
she was afraid that her feet would get cold on 
the boat! Ha, ha! I’ve read about them 
boats, I’ve read ali about ’em, in a book by 
Baroness B. They have dances out on deck. 
Long rows of colored lanterns, clothes, dia- 
monds, an’ a band! Can you see it? I can! 
An' she was afraid that her feet would get 
cold! Ha, ha! Put me on a boat like that! 
I'd keep warm!" 

* You're shivering now!" 

“І ain’t! How can you tell how I feel? I 
can see you on a boat like that. You'd sit all 
alone way up in the bow an' rubber at the 
waves! Your father ran a lighthouse! But 
Im dead sick of your lighthouse game! 
Understand? I'm sick of my job! I'm sick 


From Eliza Blake came a kind of a groan: 

“T was late last night!" 

“Yes, an’ I knew you would be! I didn't 
want to see you! I don’t now!” 

“Quiet! Talk exact.” 

“Well then—I come home. I was excited, 
all worked up. I forgot about eatin’, an’ I 
felt queer. By the time I had dressed I felt 
queerer still. An’ I had a whole hour before 
he’d come. So I lay down an’ fell asleep.” 

Once more Miss Blake’s grip tightened. 
Miss Winifred understood and laughed: 

“You mean if I’d only stayed asleep. But 
Г'а thought of that. So I set the clock an’ 
stuck it there—right by my head.” 

There was a pause. The voice of the older 
girl was dull: 

“Tt—rang—I suppose." 

“You bet it rang. Count on that! Has it 
ever missed ringing—one single morning sum- 
mer or winter at six-thirty sharp? So I knew 
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I could count on it ringing. It did. . . . 
I woke up—got on my hat. . . He came 
—an’ I went out." 

Eliza Blake spoke very low: 

“Go on! What happened? Talk exact!" 

“T won't!" Again that strange uncer- 
-tainty leaped into Miss Winifred's eyes. “І 
don’t know as I could,” she added. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s—it’s queer—it's——' 

“Think hard!” 

As Miss Giles thought, she flushed again: 

* Ain't it enough for you to know—that I 
didn’t come home at all last night?” 

Miss Blake gave a violent start: 

“You didn’t come home at all last night?” 

* Don't you know I didn't?" 

“Wait, Win! Let me think!" 

“What’s the use thinkin’? It's done! I 
couldn't get back if I wanted to now! An' 
I don't! D'you hear? Idon't! Quit starin' 
at me like that!" 

An amazing thing happened. Eliza Blake, 
who never said much, suddenly began to 
laugh. Her hands hung weak and limp at her 
sides. Shelaughedinastrange convulsive way. 
Tears streamed down her freckled cheeks. 

And at this the thin mask of defiance fell 
from the face of Miss Winifred Giles. Her 
features worked. Нег voice sounded even 
more scared than before: 

“Tm sorry! Honest to God! I'd like to be 
back! I'd give anything on God's earth to 
be back—jest where I was! But it’s no use! 
Can't you see? No use!" 

She stopped abruptly, turned, and as 
though transfixed stood looking at the table 
over by the bed. The table had no covering, 
the bare wood redoubled the sound. The 
alarm clock had gone off. 

"Say." Miss Giles’ voice was a whisper. 
* What's the matter with that clock?" 

But at the ringing of the clock, the laugh- 
ter of Eliza Blake had become even stranger. 
She took her friend into her arms and held her 
tight for a moment. Then at last she was 
able to speak. 
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“When I came home last night at ten— 
you were here—Win—in bed—asleep.” Miss 
Giles jerked back: 

“Here? Last night?” 

“Win! What day do you think this 
is?” 

“Thursday.” 

“No! It’s Wednesday!” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Т mean you came in an hour ago— set 
that clock—and fell asleep.” 

For a moment Miss Winifred stared. 

“You mean I——" 

“Dreamt all that.” 

The face of Miss Giles grew deathly white. 

“Dreamt all that!" she whispered. Miss 
Blake held her tighter, and felt her tremble 
violently. “No! How could I?” 

* Because—Win—as you was saying—you 
had got all worked up to go. You'd thought 
about it—hard. So when you fell asleep— 
you went right on an’ dreamt it. An’ when 
you woke up a few minutes ago—you thought 
it was—Thursday night—and that all you 
had dreamt—had happened.” 

Miss Giles looked up, her face still white. 

“Then you mean I’m—back—where I 
was?" 

* Back where you'll stay, please God!" 

Miss Giles crumpled up like a broken doll. 
Miss Blake carried her to the bed, laid her 
down, bent over her. And for some tjme 
nothing was said. | 

The clock was ticking loud and clear. Its 
hour hand had come to eight. 

There was a knock on the door. The land- 
lady came in. A prim, sharp-eyed little 
woman. Her voice was shrill: 

“Say! There’s a gentleman waitin’ down- 
stairs. He says his name is Mister Brooks. 
: Hello! What's wrong? What's 
happened?” 

Miss Blake had straightened slowly. She 
kept her broad back turned to the door. 

“Nothing has happened,” she said very 
steadily. “You can tell that gentleman— 
that he—needn’t wait.” 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


DOES IT ANY LONGER PAY TO 
SAVE MONEY? ; 


La» HAVE a question that I should 
like to put squarely to your 
readers. It may seem heretical 
at first, but I shall back it up 
with my own recent and sore 
experiences. The question 
is this: 

Does it pay, in these times, for 
a salaried man, to try to save his money? 

I may say in the beginning that I am a pro- 
fessor in a small college with the modest salary 
attached to such a place. Being Scotch by 
extraction (my wife is Scotch by inclination) I 
have tried my best to save a little each month 
from my salary and put it aside. My wife and 
I have dreamed of having a house of our own 
and we decided to build it as soon as we had 
enough money in hand. In the year 1902 we 
put our first money in the bank—$156—at 
4 per cent. interest (since 1906 at only 3 per cent). 
We saved a good deal more the second year, and 
have put aside varying sums ever since. When 
we got a few hundred dollars ahead I tried to 
get a little more interest by investing in farm 
mortgages at 6 per cent. interest, but we found 
that we had to return these mortgages as per- 
sonal property, and the taxes and fees collected 
and recording the papers ate up nearly all the 
added interest. 

For nearly ten years we planned and replan- 
ned our house—we got more joy out of that 
than out of anything else—and we knew just the 
piece of land that we wanted to build on. That 
was kept a secret, so that no one would get in 
ahead of us. We knew every inch of that lot, 
every tree іп it, I was going to say every blade 
of grass. On Sunday evenings we sometimes 
go there with our children for a basket picnic. 

As soon as we should have money enough 
ahead we decided to build. 

Last summer we figured up and found that 
we had something over $5,500 in cash, in the 
bank, and in mortgages. But as we studied 
over the situation we discovered a most remark- 
able state of affairs. In 1902, when we began to 
save, we had figured on what the land and the 
house would cost us, and $5,000 would have been 
ample to pay the whole bill. Now, in то1о, the 
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price of the land had gone up from $600 to $1,000, 
the price of all materials had gone up from 25 
to so per cent., and day labor is much more 
expensive. To buy the land and build the 
house which we planned in 1902 at $5,000— 
and we have figured every detail—would now 
cost us over $8,000. In short, our money, 
which we have been saving at interest all these 
years, is worth less to-day than it was in 1902. 
If we had invested it as we got it in land or in 
any other sort of property we would have been 
better off than we are to-day. In spite of all 
the scrimping we have done, in spite of all the 
interest we have received, every dollar of that 
hard-earned $5,000 is worth, when compared 
with what we meant to buy, only about sixty 
or seventy cents. In the meantime I have had 
one raise in salary—a small one—all of which and 
more has gone to meet the increased cost of 
living and increased rent. 

Now the question I want to ask the readers of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is this: Does it pay to 
save money? And where does a thrifty “salaried 
man" get off anyway? What’s the use? What 
is happening to me as a salaried man is happen- 
ing to all my friends. We don't understand it. 
It seems that the harder we scratch, the more 
we try to save, the poorer we are. Shall we 
continue to save, or shall we spend as we go 
without any thought of the morrow—knowing 
that on the morrow we shall not have anything 
anyway! 


WHAT DO WOMEN SAY ABOUT 
THIS? 


WANT to say something to women that 
may raise a rumpus. However, I think I 
am right, so here goes: 

The other day a man walked into a social 
settlement in New York City and asked whether 
his wife might not go there and learn to cook. He 
said that his salary was $60 a month and that his 
bill at the delicatessen, where his wife bought 
practically all the food for the two of them— 
cooked and ready to eat—was $30 a month. Не 
said that he really did not get enough to eat, and 
that he could not afford such an outlay for food as 
$30a month. The idea was beginning to dawn on 
him that if his wife would only learn tocook,they 
might havebettcrfood,morefood,and cheaperfood. 
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Now I understand that the expenditure for 
food by this couple is ridiculously high in pro- 
portion to their income. And, moreover, I am 
reliably informed that in our cities, but not in 
the small towns, our women are buying more 
and more cooked foods at delicatessens and bake 
shops, and doing less and less cooking, thus eating 
up a portion of the family income which they 
ought toconserve. Moreover, they are raising up 
a crop of daughters who know nothing of house- 
hold economy as it is exhibited in cooking. This 
is an enormously important point to consider in 
connection with the oft-repeated assertion that 
extravagance is one of the chief causes of our 
present trouble. Women can work wonders in 
a household if they apply their minds to the inter- 
esting and vastly important task of economizing. 
Thousands of women are veritable magicians in 
extending the capacity of a dollar. With the 
prices of food so high, not a woman ought to de- 
sert the opportunities which the home offers for 
the conservation of family resources. 

What have the women to say about this? 


WHAT THE MAGAZINES HAVE 
DONE 


(From the Philadelphia North American.) 


E hold no brief for the magazines. 
We speak for them only in the spirit 
of honest acknowledgment of a 
debt that has accumulated through 
the months. We take from them information 
and inspiration. We find in them the em- 
battled spirit of progressive Americanism con- 
centrating the fire against the common enemy 
that any daily newspaper must perforce scatter. 
We find them united in a splendid work of 
educational humanitarianism. And, therefore, 
to-day we cite the result of the casual retrospect 
of one year’s activity by the magazines in what 
numerous eminent personages would have the 
American people believe the criminal enter- 
prise of “muckraking’”’: 
Advocacy of conserving the nation’s timber 
supply and water power. 
Advertising the resources of Alaska. 
Urging better tenements. 
Improving conditions in mines and factories. 
Revealing child-labor conditions. 
Fresh-air campaigns. 
Education on tuberculosis and other diseases. 
War on flies and other insect pests. 
Open-air. school propaganda. 
Advocacy of pure foods. 
War on doped medicines. 
Exposures of white slavery. 
Social betterment of workers. 
Better laws for injured workmen. 
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War on loan sharks. 

Good government in cities. 

Rescue of poor children. 

Better care of immigrants. 

Improvement of agricultural methods. 

Juvenile courts. 

The preventable blindness of children. 

The preservation of our forests. 

The development of our waterways. - 

The needless cost of coal mining in human life. 

The problem of the police in American cities. 

And these are the things of which “muck- 
raking" is made! 


THE NEED OF FACTS 


S an admirer of THE AMERICAN MAG- 

| AZINE let me second the motion of 

“Е. S." in a recent issue to have some 

articles by able writers on the liquor 

question, facts—not alone theories and senti- 

ments and hopes—as to the conditions where 

prohibition and other plans are being fairly tested; 

facts as to the liquor interests’ influence in not 

only municipal politics, but in state and national 

legislation, and enforcement or non-enforcement 

of federal laws in states trying to regulate or 
eradicate the evils of alcoholic drink. 

Also in the dominant question of high prices 
and tariff effects thereon, do not we, the people, 
need more of simple facts and less of theories, 
quite as much as seems to have the majority of 
tariff legislators? Would it not aid in deter- 
mining the trusts’ responsibility, and the tariff’s 
aid to the trusts, to quote current prices in other 
countries of commodities, in parallel with the 
prices prevailing with us? Is it or is it not 
true, as some claim, that sugar in England and 
continental Europe costs about so per cent. what 
it does in America? Are woollens there 3o to 
бо per cent. cheaper, and of infinitely better 
wcaring and warming properties? 

Is it true that not only is American-made 
machinery sold abroad much less in price than 
it is sold in this country, but that United States 
made meats are exported and sold abroad so 
much cheaper that the transatlantic steamships 
actually make their purchases almost entirely 
abroad, leaving there with sufficient supplies 
not only for the trip to high-priced America, 
but also with enough for the return trip? 

If these are facts, and if there are scores of 
similar facts, can you not well devote a page 
month after month to impress their signif- 
cance upon the reading public? 

H. M. HANAFORD. 


[Miss Tarbell's articles are answering many 
of these questions—more will be answered later. 
—Ертов.] 
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IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 
Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 


a great talk in the house. 


VEN if we had not seen him, 
(2 if our backs had been turned 
on him, we would have been 
aware of Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man's presence at our door 
from a sort of radiance that 

zi S seems to fill the air when he 
is near and a certain sensation in our own 
hearts that we are in the presence of great 
wealth and consequent nobil- 
ity ofcharacter. Weesteemed 


каа it a favor and condescension 
Pays Оз а OP his part to visit us on his 
СЫ return to America, and we did 


our best to show our apprecia- 
tion of the honor by remov- 
ing a paste pot from the only available chair. 

The summer had treated Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman leniently. It was perfectly plain 
that he had not spent the hot months in 
New York, where the sun apparently has the 
effect of bleaching instead of burning the 
four or five millions of people on whom its 
rays fall in that period when, according to 
the newspapers, New York is “deserted.” 
And deserted it is by all that makes New 
York beautiful, radiant, and expensive. 
Among the deserters was Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man. Annoyed by the political clamór and 
somewhat despondent over the tendency of 
his beloved country to depart from his ideals 
for the moment, he rented his house at New- 
port for "practically nothing" (Newport real 
estate for some unknown reason is, it ap- 
pears, at present a drug on the market, and 
any person who enjoys the neighborhood of 
the rich and socially honorable can rent a 
chateau there for $8,000 or $10,000 for the 
season). He had also chartered his yacht to 
a Western millionaire and had gone abroad, 
where he had enjoyed some grouse shootin’ 
on his moor in Scotland, some salmon fishin' 
and some huntin’. 

On the whole, he was glad to come home, 
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and he looked forward with a good deal of 
patriotic hope to a dinner at Delmonico's. 


UT—he said—some of you writing fel- 
lows ought to get after the way the 
Custom House treats returning Amer- 

icans. What encouragement is there for a 
gentleman to come home if, when he lands 
in New York, his declaration 
is to be treated as a perjury 


е and his baggage ransacked 
by Customs {°F smuggled goods which 
Officials will probably be found, with 


the consequence that he is ar- 
rested or at least exposed to 
the ridicule of the press. I am a protection- 
ist. A high protective tariff is essential to 
our system of government and our commer- 
cial prosperity. As a director of several 
large manufacturing corporations, I am able 
to speak with some authority on this point. 
But I cannot see why, because we find it 
necessary to tax imported wool, rubber, and 
other materials that enter largely into manu- 
factures in this country, we should carry the 
theory to an absurdity by forbidding a lady 
or gentleman from buying abroad and bring- 
ing in free a few thousand dollars’ worth of 
clothes or jewels. Of course, the law ought 
to be severe with shopkeepers who do that 
sort of thing, but it is disgusting to humiliate 
nice people in this way. І hope you will have 
an article denouncing it. You can't make it 
too hot. 

Take my own case. Iam, you don t know 
it but I am, a clothing manufacturer in a way. 
I have a good block of stock in а company 
that makes overalls, and I don't mind telling 
you that it's a jolly good investment. But 
I would just as soon think of appearing in 
Fifth Avenue in a Navajo blanket as in 
American-made clothes. Very few gentlemen 
wear them. I suppose you would say that 
it is hard to distinguish a gentleman by his 
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face. I don’t agree with you. A gentle- 
man is a gentleman. There is no mistak- 
ing him. He may be snub-nosed and have 
a retreating forehead and 


Howto chin, he may display bad man- 
Tell a ners, he may make strange 
Gentleman noises at the table, he may 
When You even be untrustworthy, but 
See Him іп his presence you say at 


once: “He is a gentleman. 
He has a family behind him." It doesn't 
make any difference how long the family has 
had money. Of course you anarchists won't 
agree with me. But this much you ought to 
admit, that if you can't tell a gentleman by 
his face or his actions, you can tell him by his 
clothes and boots, which are invariably made 
in London. The boots especially. I always 
look at a man's boots. In nine cases out of 
ten they assert his social station. The boot- 
makers of America don't know how to make 
boots and the tailors of America don't know 
how to make clothes. I buy all these things 
in London because I believe in dressing like 
a gentleman. 

I don't do this from ostentation. I do it 
because it is the custom of my class. I don't 
propose to be eccentric by going around 
dressed like a clerk or the vice-president of 
a small trust company. Yet when I bring 
my clothes into America I am first required 
to perjure myself by swearing that I have 
bought not more than $100 worth of stuff 
abroad and then my trunks are examined 
and seized. It isa great outrage. Mind you, 
I don’t object to the law itself. The law is 
all right. You’ve got to have laws to 
keep people in order. What I object to is 
the indiscriminate enforcement of the law 
which treats a gentleman or lady of wealth 
and refinement as if they were ordinary 


smugglers. Formerly the customs officials 
made it easy. When I in- 

tended to return from abroad 

Outages Т would cable my chief clerk, 
Not Use "ho would procure me the 
to Exist courtesies of the port. At 


quarantine one of the cus- 
toms officials would intro- 
duce himself respectfully and а special 
deputy would be assigned to take my declara- 
tion. On the pier another one would be told 
off to inspect my luggage. I would hand this 
deputy my business card, throw my keys to 
my servant and go uptown. In the morning, 
if the inspector chose to call at my office, my 
cashier was instructed not to let him go away 
without a small envelope. It was not bribery, 
for the amount bore no relation to the value 
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of the articles overlooked. It was in the 
nature of a substantial recognition of the 
same politeness that travelers receive in the 
English customs ports except when they 
bring in cigars, spirits, or books, which are 
all, of course, contraband. It was prac- 
tically no more a bribe than the boxes of 
cigars I give at Christmas to policemen who 
are polite enough to let me go around the 
rank in my motor when I am in a hurry. 
It was a perfectly satisfactory way of 
escaping an injustice, while not in any 
manner attacking the principle of the law. 
Now, for the time being, the rational enforce- 
ment of the law has been suspended. I can’t 
suppose President Taft knows anything 
about it. Ihave no doubt it is an inheritance 
from the teachings of that scoundrel Roose- 
velt. Anyhow you will do a real public 
service by exposing it. I always wonder 
why you don’t tackle important matters 
like this instead of feebly making war on so- 
called corruption in politics. 


By the way—Mr. Worldly Wiseman went 
on—I have been reading the New York 
papers and I see that fellow Roosevelt of 
yours has been thoroughly discredited. 


credited at all, it is safe to say that he 

has been thoroughly discredited. In 
Saint Paul about half the population turned 
out to discredit him. 


Г the Observer—he has been dis- 


Of course you regard that as final—said 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 


Oh, го, I don’t—said the Observer— 
I don’t regard anything as final. But if I 
were you I wouldn’t be in too much of a 
hurry to celebrate the Colonel’s downfall. 
Keep the red fire and the rockets for a 
while. 


T’S where you makea mistake—Mr. 

Worldly Wiseman said. Roosevelt at 

this moment is as far down and out 

as Bryan. The West—that is to say, the part 
of the West that has been ma- 
king this clamor—never has 


Roosevelt : 

Down and ‘U5 this country and never 

Out Like will. It creates a lot of noise, 
Bryan but you can’t hearit when the 


money of the East begins to 
talk. Do you suppose we men 
in New York who control the wealth and 
prosperity of the country, who own the great 
business enterprises and are responsible for 
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the maintenance of our country’s institu- 
tions are going to let the government be 
turned over to a lot of yaps from out West? 
Don’t you believe it. Little old New York 
will take care of the situation when the 
necessity arises. We are letting Roosevelt 
have all the rope he needs. 


Well—said the Philosopher—for a man 
who is causing you no anxiety, the Colonel 
seems to be affording you a reasonably con- 
stant subject of conversation. 


H—said Mr. Worldly Wiseman—of 
О course we are annoyed and even dis- 
turbed. In our foolish political sys- 

tem, founded on the superstition of manhood 
suffrage, it is always possible that a dema- 
gogue will excite the mob to 
a pitch where order will be 


Мон of Us destroyed. You ought to 
are Serfs 2 
know enough about the his- 
—and Prop- ах 
erly So tory of civilization to know 


that manhood suffrage is 
a reckless experiment that 
never was tried before this country took it 
up. I remember enough of what the pro- 
fessors told me at Harvard to know that the 
so-called republic of Athens wasn’t a republic 
at all as we understand the word. It, like all 
communities, ancient and modern, was found- 
ed upon a system of slavery. Well, we have 
abolished the name of slave, we have knocked 
down some of the social barricrs that pre- 
vent a slave from passing from one class to 
another and we have given votes to the 
masses. But calling a man a free man 
doesn’t make him one and giving him a vote 
doesn’t confer on him a share in the govern- 
ment of the country. That’s my way of 
looking at it. Some condition of serfdom is 
essential to the establishment of a state and 
the orderly progress of civilization. I call 
any man a serf whose lack of intelligence, 
education, or opportunity condemns him to 
labor for barely enough to sustain life and 
who is unable, from any reason whatever, 
to rise to the station of master. You can 
make laws for him but he won’t know how 
to take advantage of them. He will be sub- 
jected to all the disabilities and penalties that 
have been the portion of the serf in every age. 
You don’t agree with me. You are shocked 
by the classification. But the Socialists are 
not. They agree with me, only I think the 
present conditions are unalterable and there- 
fore practically moral and just while they 
think they are altcrable and therefore im- 
moral and unjust. 
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I have a great deal of admiration for the 
Socialists. Undoubtedly it may be necessary 
some day to hang them, but starting with 
their belief that it is possible to change the 
essential relations of the parts of human 
society that have always existed, logically 
I would have to become a Socialist. As it is, 
I am a rich man, and intend to hang on to 
what I’ve got. Of course I am not preach- 
ing this in public. I suppose if I had to go 
out on the stump I would greet the horny- 
handed son of toil as my brother. But not 
being a public politician, I will admit that 
a bricklayer or a brakeman is no brother of 
mine. Not if I know myself. 

What Roosevelt is trying to stir up is 
nothing more nor less than a slave rebellion. 
That, of course, is the most 
dangerous thing in the world. 


presa Nothing else ever so fright- 
to His ens people of property. And 
Class he goes about it in just the 


manner of what's-the-feller's- 
name—Spartacus?—by tell- 
ing the man who is down that he oughtn't to 
be down, that the cards have been stacked 
against him and that his rulers are weak and 
wicked. It is bad for any man to stir up 
discontent among the poor and ignorant 
who comprise the larger part of the popula- 
tion of every country in the world and in this 
country are made more excitable by the 
curse of popular education and by reading 
newspapers and magazines. But it is espe- 
cially wicked in a man who is himself a born 
aristocrat. The Roosevelts have had money 
for several generations. They are patricians 
and no one is more of an aristocrat person- 
ally than Roosevelt himself. . In appealing to 
the mob he does worse than men like Debs or 
Gompers. He is a traitor to his class. His 
speeches to the mobs out West are a hideous 
disgrace to civilization. 


But—said the Observer—you wouldn't call 
the hundred thousand farmers, merchants 
and mechanics at St. Paul a mob, would you? 


Wiseman. Any gathering of men 

that is influenced by appeals to its 
passions is a mob, and Roosevelt appeals to 
nothing else. Take his attacks on corrup- 
tion in politics. I must say it is pretty late in 
the day for him to talk about bribery. I 
notice that he doesn’t say anything about the 
millions of dollars that have been poured into 
the up-state New York counties to keep them 
in the Republican column. I wonder if he 


О” course I would—said Mr. Worldly 
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has ever asked how much money it cost 
to elect Governor Hughes twice and how 
much was expended for the “hire of car- 
riages” from farmers in St. 
Lawrence County, ГЇЇ say, 
in 1908. I don’t begrudge 


H T " the money I contributed, but 
N У I hate all this hypocritical 
lecessary 


, talk about business and poli- 

tics when everyone who 
thinks at all knows that corruption, so called, 
is the only possible corrective of the ruinous 
tendencies of democracies. Business goes on 
because we have a tariff, and the tariff goes 
on because we can make it “worth while” 
for a lot of people in the country districts to 
go to the polls and vote right. But for judi- 
cious bribery we would be swamped by the 
discontent of the lower classes. It is equally 
true that if we can’t keep legislatures from 
interfering with business in any other way, 
we've got to buy them. I don’t blame the 
legislators. They are a smart lot of people 
who have got up in life by a kind of ability 
and they are determined to turn their 
power into the one great essential to happi- 
ness—money. So they blackmail us or are 
hired by us to further our plans. And who 
is hurt except. the kind of man who is always 
and in every society incapable of protecting 
himself? 

You knock down bribery in one place and 
it comes up in another. You put one crowd 
of boodlers in jail and there is a fresh crop 
next year. 


ENEY fought the boodlers and the 
common sense of the community 
chased him out of San Francisco. 
Folk fought them in Missouri 
and the common sense of Mis- 


Мозак souri sent him back to ргі- 
enc vate life. The men who 
D handle great enterprises can- 


not afford to surrender to the 
meddling propensities of an ig- 
norant democracy. They must treat the situ- 
ation practically and have the courage to pay 
money when money is demanded. Every re- 
form legislature that I have ever seen was 
a radical legislature, bent on the impairment 
of property. Every corrupt legislature is 
conservative and stands between the large 
interests and the hostility of the mob. From 
the standpoint of a man interested in railway 
and other corporations I can say with truth 
that the so-called “black-horse cavalry” in 
New York served a useful public purpose, 
for, while they were in the pay of the large 
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interests, they voted down hundreds of popu- 
listic measures and passed many sound bills 
enabling financial leaders to carry on great 
enterprises. From a personal acquaintance 
with them I will admit that they were as pal- 
try a lot of scoundrels as I ever encountered, 
but what could you expect? They were the 
representatives of the people and they had 
to be dealt with. The country has reason to 
thank its good fortune that its legislators 
have been approachable and have permitted 
the power and courage of private, selfish 
enterprise to build up great properties and 
open the mines and forests of the West. If 
they had been honest and really represen- 
tative of the ignoranceand envy of the masses, 
nothing could have been done. There is only 
one class of legislator who really deserves 
punishment. This is the inventor of “strike 
bills,” the rascal who finds a corporation 
established and prosperous and extorts 
money under threat of destroying it. But 
this is, of course, incidental to the relations 
of business corporations with a democracy 
and must be reckoned as one of the inevi- 
table risks. 


NOTHER thing Roosevelt has been 
yelling about is conservation. And 
all his friends on the press who never 

saw a tree outside of a park have yelled with 
him. He wants to save forests and mines 
for future generations, as if 
there was nobody to-day who 


Another 

. needed coal and wood. I 
Е feel about that Шке the 
Yelle About fellow who asked: “What 


has Posterity done for us?" 
Why have we got to consider 
what will be good for the country a hundred 
years hence when such men as the Moxen- 
heims are ready to take hold of our natural 
wealth at any minute and distribute it. 
I believe in absolutely turning over the res- 
ervations to private ownership and relying 
on the good sense of selfish interests not to 
destroy the forests but to keep them going 
for future profit. I don’t mean peddling them 
out a quarter of a section at a time to incom- 
petent individuals with small capital. They 
should be given to the large groups of capi- 
talists who are economically fitted to develop 
them and distribute part of the proceeds as 
wages among the very men who, under the 
other scheme, would be small owners. "This 
can be done only by turning conservation 
over to the state governments, which are 
usually less pedantic in the construction of 
the law than the federal government. I am 
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glad to see that Mr. James J. Hill. shares 
this view. | 


UT the most scandalous feature of 
B Roosevelt’s speeches has been his 

attack on the Supreme Court. I am 
surprised that it hasn't caused deeper re- 
sentment, for the Supreme Court is the last 
bulwark we have against 
waves of popular feeling. It 


Mol is a wonder that in all these 
Sup years the Supreme Court has 
Court kept so clear of politics. Of 


course justices have been se- 
lected for political reasons, 
but in most cases they have stood firm against 
the encroachments of the democracy and 
have maintained the superiority of the bench 
to the executive and legislative branches of 
the government. They are the real law- 
making body of the land, for by a process of 
exclusion they permit the adoption by Con- 
gress only of laws suited to the theories of the 
Constitution held by a majority of their num- 
ber. The majority has been pretty thin at 
times. I'll admit I held my breath when we 
heard in Wall Street that the income tax bill 
would be approved. But fortunately for the 
country, one of the justices changed his mind 
over night. I forget his name now, but it 
should be gratefully remembered by his 
countrymen. Roosevelt naturally hates the 
majority of the Supreme Court because he 
tried to break it down and íailed. Other 
Presidents have packed the Court, perhaps, 
but only for immediate political gain. He 
was the first to attempt to pack it in the in- 
terest of a construction of the Constitution 
opposed to the present relations of the govern- 
ment and corporate wealth. He appointed 
Judge Holmes, who promptly joined the anti- 
Roosevelt party in the Court. Then he ap- 
pointed Secretary Moody, who became ill and 
was unable to attend to his duties. So a 
strong majority of the Court with its face 
set like flint against all popular outcries has 
continued. I know of nothing more splendid 
than the way one of the jus- 
tices, a fine old man who was 


меда incapacitated by age from 
M S active work on the bench, 
Bench refused to resign while Roose- 


velt was іп power. Roosevelt 
couldn't smash the majority 
of the Supreme Court and now he calls on 
the mob to smash it. Whatever the conse- 
quences are these brave old fellows will resist 
the populistic demands of the hour. As long 
as they have the final word there will be 
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no federal income tax, no federal inheritance 
tax, no absurd, unconstitutional laws against 
child labor, no unconstitutional interference 
by the States in the right of employers to work 
their employees as many hours as they please, 
no flirting with demagoguery, no satisfaction 
of the absurd theory that a majority has the 
right to determine from time to time what is 
for the best interests of the country. Men 
have been indicted for treason for less than 
Roosevelt's attack on the prevailing majority 
of five in the Supreme Court. I suppose he 
admires the minority of four, but I have the 
greatest contempt for them. 


EN look at his disloyalty to Mr. Taft. 

Here is a man he put in office. He 

trained Taít, nominated Taít, and 
elected Taft. One would think that, even if 
he feels jealous of the President he would 
conceal it and pretend to indorse him. Yet 
with the exception of a few lines in one of his 
speeches to the crazy West- 
erners he has never alluded 
to his prestige. His lunatic 
friends say that it is Taft 
who is ungrateful, that Taft 
has consorted with the ene- 
mies of his benefactor and 
has taken pains to show his disagreement 
with the spirit of the preceding adminis- 
tration. What nonsense! As soon as his 
election was announced he wrote Mr. Roose- 
velt a letter in which he stated distinctly that 
he owed his election to Charles P. Taft and 
Roosevelt beyond all others. This was very 
handsome. But it was not to be expected 
that, not being in sympathy with the Roose- 
velt policies and having no kind of fellowship 
with the Roosevelt personal following, he 
would go on with both. It is too much to ask 
of a man. And it is a practical absurdity in 
politics for a statesman to make a show of 
gratitude. Mr. Taft, not Roosevelt, was 
elected President, and as President he had to 
work with the tools most convenient for his 
way of running a government. Consequently 
he put forward Senator Aldrich, Roosevelt's 
enemy, as the administration's financial rep- 
resentative and took sides with that most 
unjustly abused man, Speaker Cannon, in the 
fight against the Insurgents.  Roosevelt's 
vague theories about conservation found no 
sympathy in Mr. Taft’s mind, and the great 
lawyer with his deep-seated belief in the 
sacredness of private enterprise must have 
felt a good deal of contempt for that poet 
gone wild, Gifford Pinchot. Realizing that 
Pinchot was Roosevelt’s personal friend, the 


Then There 
is Roosevelt's 
Treatment 
of Taft 
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President did not remove him, but thrust 
him back into his proper sphere as a kind 
of park superintendent and placed over him 
an accomplished lawyer and 
trained business man, Mr. 


Pinchot a Ballinger, who, with Mr. Law- 
Poet Gone ler and other able men, were 
Wild to act as a check on the gen- 


tle lunatic with his theories 

about the small owners and 
saving the forests from the corporations for fu- 
ture generations—of what? Of corporations. 
It was not Mr. Taft’s fault if Pinchot resigned. 
Then again he has been blamed for going 
to Minnesota and picking out Congressman 
Tawney for special praise. Tawney is a 
Western man, but except for that I know 
nothing against him. He is much admired 
among my friends. He felt it his interest to 
oppose Roosevelt, and he did it with great 
personal bitterness. It was Tawney who 
smashed Roosevelt’s outrageous plan to em- 
ploy secret service agents to ferret out pos- 
sible corruption in Congress. Tawney is a 
man of the world, although a Westerner. 
Taft saw in him a strong man who could be 
useful to the administration and accordingly 
gave him his indorsement. 

I don’t see how in any case the President 
could have acted otherwise. It is incon- 
ceivable that a person of his training, his in- 
stinctive contempt for popular movements, 
could, acting independently, fail to find his 
friends, associates, and admirers among 
Roosevelt’s enemies and his enemies among 
Roosevelt’s following. The two men are ab- 
solute opposites. If you like one you can’t 
like the other. Taft has been as loyal as he 
could be in the circumstances. But Roose- 
velt has shown treachery to his friend in 
grudging him an indorsement. 


ELL—said the Philosopher—we can 
thank the Colonel for one thing. 
He has stirred up the news of the 
day. In his absence the newspapers were 
pretty arid reading. But the greatest lover 
of excitement can’t complain 
now. It happens that the 


жй са" two newspapers I read with 
Squelch the greatest pleasure are the 
the Colonel bitterest enemies of the Colo- 


nel. They say very savage 
things about him, denounce 
him asa traitor, and compare him with Julius 
Cesar, Clodius, Catiline, Jack Cade, Benedict 
Arnold, Napoleon I, Napoleon III, and other 
undesirable characters of history. Consider- 
ing how dangerous he is and how destructive 
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are his speeches, I was surprised to find that 
one of these papers, one day, printed six and 
the other no less than fifteen columns about 
him. The fact is that you can’t overlook 
the Colonel, and that is one of the things that 
makes him the most difficult politician of the 
day to handle. A politician is in the same 
position as Dr. Johnson found authors. He 
can stand anything except to be neglected. 
But it takes a genius to escape neglect and its 
withering influence. You can’t neglect the 
Colonel any more than you can a fire next 
door. You can deplore him, hate him, or 
want to turn the hose on him, but you can’t 
overlook him. 

I really don’t know what you are going to 
do about him. Undoubtedly when he came 
back to this country he should have followed 

Senator Root’s advice and 
retired to the country to 


The Quiet deliver himself from time to 
Farm Won't. time of lofty platitudes hav- 
Do for Him ing no practical application. 


But what are you going to do 

with a man who at fifty-two 
or fifty-three is physically not more than 
forty, who is never tired, who hates retire- 
ment, who has suffered no disillusionment in 
public life, who loves power, who thinks the 
game of politics is the only game really worth 
playing and who plays it with a skill and 
audacity that would have staggered the old- 
time politicians from Jefferson to Tilden. If, 
as the New York newspapers pretend to fear, 
we are rushing headlong into a revolution— 
and I don’t believe a word of it and neither do 
the editors of these papers—then the prospect 
is dark, for the “revolutionists” have as a 
leader a man who is no visionary but the 
most capable political strategist that we have 
ever had in this country. The Barneses, 
Woodruffs, Shermans, Roger Sullivans, Tag- 
garts, Aldriches of both parties are up against 
a craftsman who can make them look like 
novices at their own trade, and who possesses 
what they haven’t got, a perfectly extraordi- 
nary instinct for popular feeling. 

One of the greatest of American, political 
leaders once told me that he never tried to 
force a candidate or a platform on the people. 
“T studied their emotions. I found out what 
they wanted and I gave it to them. That 
accounts for my success,” he said. So this 
consummate politician who, Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, belonged to your “order,” himself 
a protectionist in his belief, nominated and 
elected a man whom he disliked personally on 
a tariff reform platform! 

One of the faults of the present race of 
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meager politicians is that they are not in the 
game for the love of the game itself but be- 
cause they want to make money. They are 
not masters but servants of 
financial magnates who know 


pidan nothing at all about politics 
He Loves but give them stupid orders 
ths Game which they carry out stu- _ 


pidly. What chance have 
these bunglers against a man 
who loves politics as a sport, who has a 
natural aptitude for it, who has studied it 
intently for forty years, whose principles 
are in perfect accord with those of the aver- 
age man, who has no need of money and 
doesn’t care for it, who has an instinctive 
understanding of human nature in the mass 
and who is blessed with mental and physical 
energy that never flags? A combination of 
Tilden, Hanna, and Whitney might master 
him, but what chance have the hand-fed 
bosses who never know what they are going 
to do until somebody like Mr. Archbold or 
Mr. Ryan tells them? 

No, I don’t know what you are going to do 
about him, but wait. It has happened before 
that great political geniuses have overplayed 
their hands and the enthusi- 
asms of the American people 


Е аА are never tragical. There is 
Time to  2/Ways an element of cynic- 
Eclipse Him ism in them. Our people en- 


joy a political spree every 
once in a while, but in the 
morning they are apt to be coldly amused by 
their heroics of the night before. The Colo- 
nel knows this as well as anyone else and he 
has long since discounted it in his mind. 
Probably, the only question with him is 
whether he can keep up the enthusiasm until 
he has evolved practical reforms which will 
appeal to the good sense of the public. As 
he never tires but enjoys the circus quite as 
much as his audiences, I expect you will have 
to wait a number of years for his eclipse. But 
be patient. He is only a human being after 
all. Age will grip him finally. It will not be 
denied. Thirty or forty years from now he 
will be forced to accept Mr. Root's advice and 
retire to his farm. He will become the Sage 
of Oyster Bay and your dreams will be undis- 
turbed. I know of no alternative unless the 
hot-headed young patricians who trade in 
stocks in New Street should be swayed by vir- 
tuous indignation and go down to Long Is- 
land and muzzle him by violence. In which 
case they will be well advised to take along 
an ambulance with rubber tires. They may 
„want to get back to New York comfortably. 
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But I don't see why you should be worried. 
I have read the Colonel's speeches, and, except 
for their explosive frequency and the size and 
enthusiasm of his audience, 
I can't fnd anything revo- 


Is В 
lutionary. In fact, to a 
^ " e radical they appear rather 
Radical? Conservative. In a way he 


sailed into the Supreme 
Court, spoke of “fossilized” 
members of that august tribunal, but if you. 
noticed no general resentment of his words, 
perhaps it was because there is no general 
resentment. Perhaps a very large number of 
our people agree with him. That doesn't 
mean they want to tear down the Supreme 
Court. It means that they maintain the 
right which has been freely exercised in this 
country since Jefferson had his row with 
Marshall, of criticising the Supreme Court. 
They don't need the authority of Theodore 
Roosevelt or anybody else to do that. Since 
when has a majority of one on the Supreme 
Court been sacred? How can you convince 
a Kansas farmer who remembers what his 
father said about Roger Taney, that it is 
treasonable to question the infallibility of 
justice McKenna or Justice Holmes? As 
for the Colonel’s belief that the Supreme 
Court should study the necessities of the 
times more than it does and not stick too 
hard to pedantic constructions of the Consti- 
tution, that is an opinion that is shared by 
more than one member of the court. Noone 
can shake the popular faith in the Supreme 
Court but the Supreme Court itself. If the 
public is not edified by the spectacle of a num- 
ber of venerable gentlemen remaining on the 
bench long after they should have gone into 
honorable retirement, it is because it is not an 
edifying spectacle. The Supreme Court is 
too powerful and too essential to the public 
welfare to be packed either from within orfrom 
without, in favor of one or another school of 
constitutional theorists, through the ambitions 
of politicians or through a superstitious dread 
of any individual or any popular tendency. 
But beyond his attack on the Supreme 
Court, the Colonel has been disappointing 
to everybody like myself who is looking 


for excitement. His theory 
He is Not of public orations is to 
as Fierce utter the obvious com- 
H monplaces and the tritest 

as пе М 
Sonn truths, with the appearance 


of the utmost passion. I 
think the gentlemen who 
have written in terror of his es 
have pictured to themselves the Colonel's 
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gestures and facial expressions in speak- 
ing. Не will recite “Mary had a little 
lamb” in a way that will make you think 
he is chanting “Ça ira”; when he says: “Be 
good and you will be happy," his gestures 
are so emphatic and his voice so fierce 
that you are sure until you read the verbatim 
reports in the morning papers that he has 
added: “And I will throttle with my own 
hands the dastard, coward, and traitor, who 
denies it." To a man looking for trouble 
these speeches are milk-food for conservative 
babes. He advocates direct primaries, a 
political platform made prominent by Gov. 
Hughes, the idol of the conservatives. He 
urges conservation, which is not exactly a 
revolutionary doctrine, whatever else you 
may think about it. He denounces political 
corruption with the customary vehemence of 
all popular orators. He would force capital 
to respect the rights of labor, вот he would 
force labor to respect the rights of capital. 
He believes that newspaper and magazine 
writers should write nothing 
but the truth, a sentiment 
that may be revolutionary 
but is also familiar. He de- 
nounces great aggregations 
of wealth, вот he would pro- 
tect wealth honestly acquired 
against envious or malicious attacks. The 
Spencerian copybooks of my infancy taught 
revolution in the same language. Then he 
gives the usual sound advice to his hearers 
about the conventional moralities, bids them 
love their country, bring up their families to 
be patriotic citizens, read good books and re- 
member that honesty is the best policy, a 
stitch in time saves nine, it never rains but it 
pours, all is not gold that glitters, easy come 
easy go, and who would be free himself must 
strike the first blow. After which he reads 
a few of the Ten Commandments and goes his 
way. If he has nothing worse in store I will 
‘not put up my shutters, send the children to 
the country and shoulder my musket in de- 
fense of our threatened institutions. Indeed, 
if I had followed a proper ambition and be- 
come a capitalist I should be a great deal 
more afraid of Mr. Taft’s fear that he is not 
beloved by the masses. The combination of 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Wickersham, both trained 
legal marksmen, has been pretty destructive 
when it has been stirred into action, as some 
of your friends will confess. They know 
the weak spots and their shots went home. 
Wall Street is still trembling with appre- 
hension over the tobacco and Standard Oil 
cases. 


We Find 
Simil 


“Threats” in 
Old Copybooks 
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T'S true—said Mr. Worldly Wise- 

| man—Mr. Wickersham is a great dis- 
appointment. We didn’t expect to be 
assailed by one of our own kind, a trained 


corporation lawyer, but he has been more 
injurious to us than Bona- 


parte. I have entirely lost 

сеи confidence in Wickersham. 
Explains But my dislike of Roosevelt 
Further 5 different. Не is trying to 


destroy faith and respect 
among the lower classes for 
things they ought to look up to. That is 
why he is dangerous. We have to keep up 
fictions in life. They are a part of the busi- 
ness of governing men. Most men don't 
use their brains at all. In order to keep 
them quiet you have to make pictures for 
them. You have to create illusions. If I 
knew that a majority of the justices of the 
Supreme Court had paresis I wouldn't say 
so, because I think less harm could be done 
in the long run by a bench of lunatic judges 
than by dispossessing the minds of the masses 
of their respect for the Supreme bench. I 
may criticise the bench to my equals but I 
wouldn't criticise it to a workingman. It is 
essential to the welfare of the country that . 
he should be in awe of the Supreme bench. 

So it is with large fortunes. Nothing is so 
necessary to the well-being of the world as 
respect for wealth and its possessors. Unless 
people of humble station are taught to revere 
men of large property and to follow their 
guidance in political matters, we are lost. 
To denounce the methods, the necessary 
methods oftentimes, by which large fortunes 
are accumulated is damnable, for it destroys 
faith, and without faith where are we? I make 
it a rule never, except when talking with 
members of my own class, to speak harshly of 
even such rich men as the late Jay Gould, for 
fear that what I say may cause suspicions 
about the great institution of 


The Wealth itself. If I think it is 
Grant not divinely ordained but is 
Institution ‘PE product of rare ability 
of Wealth 204 hardness in the struggle 


of life, I don't want my 
coachman to know it. I pre- 
fer to have him think that I am a better 
man than he is and, therefore, have more 
money. And I am, too. 

If everybody was of equal intelligence, if 
everybody had a mind capable of receiving 
the truth without being shaken, then all the 
truth might be told. But how many such 
minds are there in the world? Not many, 
and they are all in power of one kind or an- 
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other. The others must be fed fictions and 
superstitions. I wish we had some way in 
this country of distinguishing men of great 
wealth by dress and title so that the lesson 
that they are different clay might duly be 
forced on the attention of the poor. We have 
kept up the wholesome superstition to a cer- 
tain extent especially in New York, where, 
I am glad to say, distinction is absolutely 
measured in terms of money, and any right- 
minded man would be proud to be seen walk- 
ing down Fifth Avenue arm-in-arm with a 
millionaire. The shouter on the Seeing- 
New-York coaches appreciates this feeling. 
He always points out the houses of men who 
possess notable fortunes. 

The politician is infamous who tries to 
undermine the worship of wealth, which is one 
of the soundest foundations of our Republic. 

I put respect for wealth even ahead of reli- 
gion as a preservative force. І am not a re- 
ligious man. I suppose if I laid my mind 
open to you you would say I was an atheist. 
I am so constituted by nature 
that I can't entertain belief 
in immortality. Yet I make 
it a practice to go to church, 
partly because I think we 
people of the better classes 
should give a good example, 
but principally because I think it is my duty 
as an American citizen to encourage any in- 
stitution that teaches patience and the hon- 
orable nature of poverty to the poor. And 
there is no person I so abhor as the preacher 
who uses his office to encourage political and 
social discontent and antagonism to the 
pleasures and gayeties of the rich. Such a 
man as Father Vaughn with his sermons on 
the sins of society is a disgrace to his cloth. 
I call these sermons and some that I have 
read about in this country, nothing short of 
sacrilegious. 

Yes, it is the breaking down of old beliefs, 
old traditions, sound respect for authority, 
the proper relations between servant and 
master, the healthy belief in the pursuit of 
money as the most honorable of human efforts 
and its possession as the highest of human 
achievements, that I charge 
against Roosevelt and his 


idus gang. Allhis theories are of 
Roosevelt ON€ Piece. Change the Su- 
and His G preme Court because it is 


fossilized, encourage trades 
unions, take political power 
out of the hands of the rich by direct pri- 
maries, assail large private ownership by con- 
serving forests and water power, change the 
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legislatures from bodies that represent the high 
intelligence, the courage and the energy of a 
few into bodies that represent the envy, malice 
and incompetence of the many, attack the 
bar by whose skill the paralyzing effect of 
Democratic laws on enterprise has been insti- 
gated—the whole mass of clap-trap tends in 
one direction. It is all as old as sin and it 
always has come to the sameend. When the 
hour arrives, we, the men of money and there- 
fore the men of ability and power, will take 
the situation in hand and put the rabble of 
crazy reformers back where they belong, at 
the tail of the procession with the ignorant 
workingmen, the dull farmers and the shriek- 
ing clerks. 


OODNESS!—said the Philosopher— 
what an oration on a subject that 
gives you solittle concern. I had no 

idea things were so bad as you think they 
are. Perhaps they aren't really. Perhaps 
the Colonel will not run again 
for the presidency. Perhaps 


A te he runs again he will be 
for the beaten. Perhaps he will re- 
Best pent of his present views. 


Perhaps a reverence for the 
sacredness of wealth is so 
ingrained in our sturdy people that it cannot 
be talked out of them. You never can tell. 
For myself, I find it hard to think of Roose- 
velt and the Insurgents as revolutionists. In 
any case let us not take too much heed of the 
morrow. Let us not postpone our Thanks- 
giving dinner, in a possibly mistaken appre- 
hension that such guardians of the Constitu- 
tion as Cannon, Sherman, and Lorimer will 
be driven from their posts of duty and our 
lives and property placed at the mercy of a 
villainous “Mountain” controlled by such 
modern Robespierres and Marats as La 
Follette, Cummins, Dolliver, Bristow, and 
Pinchot. 

Besides there is always hope in the Demo- 
cratic party. So long as the Democratic 
party is controlled by conservative states- 
men it will present a barrier to the rising tide 
of radicalism. We must look to that party 
which has shown recently how shrewd it is in 
taking advantage of the troubles of its enemy, 
to find a candidate for President who will 
at once represent conservative interests and 
popular hopes, who will hold the respect of 
Wall Street and the almost insane affection of 
the vulgar masses, a man properly accredited 
by the large interests to the patriotic voters 
of the country. Does anyone know where 
a letter would reach Alton B. Parker? 
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Precepts of Tenkai | 


Wishest thou to be ever ready with men and horses 
and well equipped with arms, so thou fail not in thy 
duty towards thy Licge? Care not for ostentation, | 
neither incur unnecessary expenses,—let frugality be | 

thy rule. The way is but to endure privations. 
© Bear this in mind: 


The more one gets, 
The more one wants; 
Blest he, unfilled 


| | Is yet content. 


If carried to excess, benevolence becomes weakness, 
righteousness stiffness, politeness flattery, wisdom 
plans lies, and sincerity causes losses. 


Slow to anger, | 
| Firm in duty, 
In color thin, 
In dict spare, i 
Broad of heart. | | 

| 
| 
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N narrating these few episodes in the 

undulatory, not to say switchback, 

career of my friend Aristide Pujol, I can 

pretend to no chronological sequence. 
Some occurred before he (almost literally) 
crossed my path for the first time, some after- 
ward. They have been related to me hap- 
hazard, together with a hundred other in- 
cidents, at odd times during the space of 
three or four years, just as a chance tag of 
association recalled them to his: swift and 
picturesque memory. He would indeed make 
a show of fixing dates by reference to his 
temporary profession; but so Protean seem to 
have been his changes of fortune in their 
number and rapidity that I could never keep 
count of them or their order. Nor does it 
matter. The man’s life was as disconnected 
as a pack of cards. 

My first meeting with him happened in 
this wise: 

I had been motoring in a listless, solitary 
fashion about Languedoc. A friend who had 
stolen a few days from anxious business in 
order to accompany me from Boulogne 
through Touraine and Guienne had left me 
at Toulouse; another friend whom I had ar- 
ranged to pick up at Avignon on his way 
from Monte Carlo was unexpectedly de- 
layed. I was therefore condemned to a 
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period of solitude somewhat irksome to a man 
of a gregarious temperament. At first, for 
company’s sake, I sat in front by my chauf- 
feur, McKeogh. But McKeogh, an atheistical 
Scotch mechanic, with his soul in his cylin- 
ders, being as communicative as his own differ- 
ential, I soon relapsed into the equal loneli- 
ness and greater comfort of the back. 

In this fashion I left Montpellier one morn- 
ing on my leisurely eastward journey, deciding 
to break off from the main road, striking due 
south, and visit Aigues-Mortes on the way. 

Aigues-Mortes was once a flourishing Medi- 
terranean town. St. Louis and his Crusaders 
sailed thence twice for Palestine. Charles the 
Fifth and Francis the First met there and 
filled the place with glittering state. But now 
its glory has departed. The sea has receded 
three or four miles, and left it high and dry 
in the middle of bleak, salt marshes, useless, 
dead and desolate, swept by the howling 
mistral and scorched by the blazing sun. 
The straight white ribbon of road which 
stretched for miles through the plain, be- 
tween dreary vineyards-—some under water, 
the black shoots of the vines appearing like 
symmetrical wreckage above the surface— 
was at last swallowed up by the grim central 
gateway of the town, surmounted by its 
frowning tower. 
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At some distance from the gate appeared 
the usual notice as to speed limit. McKeogh, 
most scrupulous of drivers, obeyed. As there 
wasa knot of idlers underneath and beyond the 
gate he slowed down to a crawl, sounding a 
patient and monotonous horn. We advanced; 
the peasant folk cleared the way sullenly and 
suspiciously. Then, deliberately, an elderly 
man started to cross the road, and on the 
sound of the horn stood stock-still, with re- 
sentful defiance on his weather-beaten face. 
McKeogh jammed on the brakes. The car 
halted. But the infinitesimal fraction of a 
second before it came to a dead stop the wing 
over the near front wheel touched the elderly 
person and down he went on the ground. I 
leaped from the car, to be instantly surrounded 
by an infuriated crowd, which seemed to 
gather from all the quarters of the broad, de- 
caying square. The elderly man, helped to 
his feet by sympathetic hands, shook his 
knotted fists in my face. He was a dour and 
ugly peasant, of splendid physique, as hard 
and discolored as the walls of Aigues- 
Mortes; his cunning eyes were as clear as a 
boy’s; his lined, clean-shaven face as rigid as 
a gargoyle; and the back of his neck, above 
the low collar of his jersey, showed itself 
seamed into glazed, irregular lozenges, like the 
hide of a crocodile. He cursed me and my 
kind healthily in very bad French and apos- 
trophized his friends in Provençal, who in 
Provençal and bad French made responsive 
clamor. I had knocked him down on pur- 
pose. He was crippled for life. Who was I 
to go tearing through peaceful towns with 
my execrated locomotive and massacring in- 
nocent people? I tried to explain that the 
fault was his, and that, after all, to judge by 
the strength of his lungs, no great damage 
` had been inflicted. But no. They would not 
let it go like that. There were the gendarmes 
—I looked across the square and saw two 
gendarmes hurrying toward the scene—they 
would sce justice done. The law was there to 
protect poor folk. For a certainty I would 
not get off easily. 

Iknew what would happen. The gendarmes 
would submit McKeogh and myself to a 
procés-verbal. "They would impound the car. 
I should have to go to the Mairie and make 
endless depositions. I should have to wait, 
Heaven knows how long, before I would ap- 
pear before the juge de paix. I should have 
to find a solicitor to represent те. In the end 
I should be fined for furious driving—at the 
rate, when the accident happened, of a mile an 
hour—and probably have to pay a heavy 
compensation to the wilful and uninjured 
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victim of McKeogh's unimpeachable driving. 
And, all the time, while waiting for injustice 
to take its course, I should be the guest of 
a hostile population. I grew angry. The 
crowd grew angrier. The gendarmes ap- 
proached with an air of Majesty and Fate. 
But just before they could be acquainted with 
the brutal facts of the disaster, a singularly 
bright-eyed man, wearing a hard felt hat and 
a blue serge suit, flashed like a meteor into 
the midst of the throng, glanced with an 
amazing swiftness at me, the car, the crowd, 
the gendarmes, and the victim, ran his hands 
up and down the person of the last men- 
tioned, and then, with the frenzied action of a 
figure in a bad cinematograph rather than 
that of a human being, subjected the in- 
habitants to an infuriated philippic in Pro- 
vencal, of which I could not understand one 
word. The crowd, with here and there a 
murmur of remonstrance, listened to him in 
silence. When he had finished they hung 
their heads, the gendarmes shrugged their 
majestic and fateful shoulders and lit ciga- 
rettes, and the gargoyle-visaged ancient with 
the neck of crocodile hide turned grumbling 
away. I have never witnessed anything so 
magical as the effect produced by this electric 
personage. Even McKeogh, who during the 
previous clamor had sat stiff behind his 
wheel, keeping expressionless eyes fixed on 
the radiator, turned his head two degrees of 
a circle and glanced at his surroundings. 

The instant peace was established our 
rescuer darted up to me with the directness 
of a dragon fly, and shook me warmly by the 
hand. As he had done me a service, I re- 
sponded with a grateful smile; besides, his 
aspect was peculiarly prepossessing. I guessed 
him to be‘about five and thirty. He had a 
clear olive complexion, black mustache and 
short silky Vandyke beard, and the most 
fascinating, the most humorous, the most 
mocking, the most astonishingly bright eyes 
I hàve ever seen in my life. I murmured ex- 
pressiors of thanks while he prolonged the 
handshake with the fervor of a long-lost 
friend. 

“It’s all right, my dear sir. Don't worry 
any more," he said in excellent English, but 
with a French accent curiously tinged with 
Cockney. “The old gentleman's as sound as 
a bell—not a bruise on his body." He pushed 
me gently to the step of the car. “Get in and 
let me guide you to the only place where you 
can eat in this accursed town." 

Веѓоге I could recover from my surprise, 
he was by my side in the car shouting direc- 
tions to McKeogh. 
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“ Ah! These people!” he cried, shaking his None of your cabbage soup and eels and 


hands with outspread fingers in front of him. 


andouilles—but a good omelette, some fresh 


“They have no manners, no decency, no self- fish and a bit of very tender meat. Will that 
respect. It’s a regular trade. They go and get suit you?” he asked, turning to me. 


knocked down 
by automo- 
biles on purpose 
so that they can 
claim indem- 
nity. They breed 
dogs especially 
and train them 
to commit sui- 
cide under the 
wheels so that 
they can get 
compensation. 
There’s one now 
—ah! sacréé 
bête!” Heleaned 
over the side of 
the car and ex- 
changed violent 
objurgation 
with the dog. 
“But never 
mind. So long 
as Iam here you 
can run over 


anything you 
like with im- 
punity.” 


"I'm very 
much obliged to 
you," said I. 
" You've saved 
me from a deal 
of unpleasant- 
ness. From the 
way you handled 
the old gentleman, I should guess you to 
be a doctor." 

“That’s one of the few things I've never 
been," he replied. “No, I'm not a doctor. 
One of these days Ill tell you all about my- 
self "—he spoke as if our sudden acquaintance 
would ripen into lifelong friendship. *' There's 
the hotel, the Hotel Saint Louis," he pointed 
to the sign a little way up the narrow, old- 
world, cobble-paved street we were entering. 
"Leave it all to me; I'll see that they treat 
you properly." 

The car drew up at the doorway. My 
electric friend leaped out and met the emerg- 
ing landlady. 

* Bon jour, madame. I've brought you one 
of my very good friends, an English gentle- 
man of the most high importance. He will 
have dejeuner—tout ce qu'il y a de mieux. 


BON JOUR, 

OF MY VERY GOOD FRIENDS, 

GENTLEMAN OF THE MOST HIGH 
IMPORTANCE” 


MADAME. 


“ Excellently,” 
said I, smiling. 
“And since 
you've ordered 
me so charming 
a dejeuner, per- 
haps you'll do 
me the honor of 
helping me to 
eat it." 

“With the 
very greatest 
pleasure," said 
he, without a 
second's hesita- 
tion. 

We entered 
the small, stuffy 
salle - à-manger, 
where a dingy 
waiter with a 
dingier smile 
showed us to a 
small table by 
the window. At 
the long table in 
the middle of the 
roomsat the 
half dozen fre- 
quenters of the 
house, their nap- 
kins tucked un- 
der their chins, 
eating, in gloomy 
silence, a dreary 
meal of the 
kind my new friend had deprecated. 

“What shall we drink?” I asked, regarding 
with some disfavor the thin red and white 
wines in the decanters. 

“Anything,” said he, “but this piquette du 
pays. It tastes like a mixture of sea-water 
and vinegar. It produces the look of patient 
suffering that you see on those gentlemen 's 
faces. You who are not used to it had better 
not venture. It would excoriate your thrcat, 
dislocate your pancreas. It would play the 
very devil with you. Adolphe—" he beck- 
oned the waiter—" there's a little white wine 
of the Côtes du Rhone—” He glanced at me. 

“Tm in your hands," said I. 

As far as eating and drinking went I could 
not have been in better. Nor could anycre 
desire a more entertaining chance companion 
of travel. That he had thrust himself upon 


I'VE BROUGHT YOU ONE 


AN ENGLISH 
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me in the most brazen manner and taken 
complete possession of me there could be no 
doubt. But it had all been done in the most 
irresistibly charming manner in the world. 
One entirely forgot the impudence of the 
fellow. I have since discovered that he did 
not lay himself out to be agreeable. The 
flow of talk and anecdote, the bright laughter 
that lit up a little joke, making it appear a 
very brilliant joke indeed, were all spon- 
taneous. He was a man, too, of some cultiva- 
tion. He knew France thoroughly; England 
pretty well; he had a discriminating taste in 
architecture, and waxed poetical over the 
beauties of nature. 

“It strikes me as odd,” said I at last, 
somewhat ironically, *that so vital a person 
as yourself should find scope for your ener- 
gies in this dead-and-alive place." . 

He threw up his hands. “І live here? I 
crumble and decay in Aigues-Mortes? For 
whom do you take me?" 

I replied that not having the pleasure of 
knowing his name and quality I could only 
take him for an enigma. 

He selected a card from his letter case and 
handed it to me across the table. It bore the 
legend. 

* ARISTIDE PUJOL. 
Agent. 
27 bis Rue St. Honoré, Paris." 


“That address will always find me," he said. 

Civility bade me give him my card, which 
he put carefully in his letter case. 

"I owe my success in life,” said he, “to the 
fact that I have never lost an opportunity nor 
a visiting-card." 

“Where did you learn your perfect Eng- 
lish?” I asked. 

“First,” said he, “among English tourists 
at Marseilles. Then in England. I was 
professor of French at an academy for young 
ladies.” 

“T hope you were a success," said I. 

He regarded me drolly. 

“ Үеѕ—апа no,” said he. 

The meal over, we left the hotel. 

“Now,” said he, “you would like to visit 
the towers on the ramparts. I should dearly 
love to accompany you, but I have business 
in the town. I will take you, however, to the 
gardien and put you in his charge.” 

He raced me to the gate by which I had 
entered. The gardien des remparts issued 
from his lodge at Aristide Pujol’s summons, 
and listened respectfully to his exhortation 
in Provencal. Then he went for his keys. 

“TIl not say good-by,” Aristide Pujol de- 
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clared amiably. “111 get through my busi- 
ness long before you’ve done your sight- 
seeing, and you'll find me waiting for you 
near the hotel. Au revoir, cher ami.” 

He smiled, lifted his hat, waved his hand 
in a friendly way and darted off across the 
square. The old gardien came out with the 
keys and took me off to the Tour de Con- 
stance, where Protestants were pell-mell im- 
prisoned after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; thence to the Tour des Bourguinons 
where I forget how many hundred Burgun- 
dians were massacred and pickled in salt, and, 
after these cheery exhibitions, invited me to 
walk round the ramparts and inspect the 
remaining eighteen towers of the enceinte. 
As the mistral, however, had sprung up and 
was shuddering across the high walls, I de- 
clined, and, having feed him, descended to 
the comparative shelter of the earth. 

There I found Aristide Pujol awaiting me 
at the corner of the narrow street in which 
the hotel was situated. 

He was wearing—like most of the young 
bloods of Provence in winter time—a short, 
shaggy, yet natty goatskin coat, ornamented 
with enormous bone buttons, and a little 
cane valise stood near by on the curb. 

He was not alone. Walking arm in arm 
with him was a stout, elderly woman of 
swarthy complexion and forbidding aspect. 
She was attired in a peasant's or small shop 
keeper's rusty Sunday black and an old- 
fashioned, black bonnet, prodigiously adorned 
with black plumes and black roses. Beneath 
this bonnet her hair was tightly drawn üp 
from her forehead; heavy eyebrows overhung 
a pair of small, crafty eyes, and a tuft of hair 
grew on the corner of a prognathous jaw. 
She might have been about seven and forty. 

Aristide Pujol, unlinking himself from this 
unattractive female, advanced and saluted 
me with considerable deference. 

* Monseigneur—" said he. 

As I am neither a duke nor an archbishop, 
but a humble member of the lower automo- 
biling classes, the high-flown title startled me. 

* Monseigneur, will you permit me," said 
he in French, “to present to you Madame 
Gougasse? Madame is the patronne of the 
Café de l'Univers at Carcassonne, and she is 
going to do me the honor of marrying me 
to-morrow." 

The unexpectedness of the announcement 
took my breath away. 

* Good Lord!" said I in a whisper. 

Anyone less congruous as the bride elect of 
the debonair Aristide Pujol it was impossible 
to imagine. However, it was none of my 


"ARISTIDE PUJOL, UNLINKING HIMSELF FROM THIS UNATTRACTIVE FEMALE, 


ADVANCED AND SALUTED ME WITH CONSIDERABLE DEFERENCE" 
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business. I raised my hat politely to the 
lady. 

* Madame, I offer you my sincere felicita- 
tions. Asan entertaining husband I am sure 
you will find Monsieur Aristide Pujol with- 
out a rival." | 

“Je vous remercie, Monseigneur," she re- 
plied, in what was obviously her best com- 
pany manner. ''And if ever you will deign 
to come to the Café de l'Univers we shall 
esteem it a great honor." 

“And so you're going to get married to- 
morrow?" I remarked, by way of saying 
something—to congratulate Aristide Pujol on 
his choice lay beyond my power of hypocrisy. 

“To-morrow,” said he, “ту dear Amélie 
will make me the happiest of men!" 

“We start for Carcassonne by the three- 
thirty train," said Madame Gougasse, pulling 
a great silver watch from some fold of her 
person. 

“Then there is time," said I, pointing to a 
little weather-beaten café in the square, “to 
drink a glass to your happiness." 

“Bien volontiers," said the lady. 

“ Pardon, chére amie," Aristide interposed 
quickly, “unless Monseigneur and I start at 
once for Montpellier, I shall not have time to 
transact my little affairs before your train 
arrives there." 

Parenthetically, I must remark that all 
trains going from Aigues-Mortes to Car- 
cassonne must stop at Montpellier. 

“That’s true," she agreed, in a somewhat 
hesitating manner. But——" 

* But, idol of my heart, though I am over- 
come with grief at the idea of leaving you for 
two little hours, it is a question of four thou- 
sand francs. Four thousand francs are not 
picked up every day in the street. It's a lot 
of money.” 

Madame Gougasse’s little eyes glittered. 

“Bien sûr. And it's quite settled?” 

* Absolutely." 

“Апа it will be all for me?” 

* Half," said Aristide. 

“You promised all to me for the redecora- 
tion of the ceiling of the café." 

“Three thousand will be sufficient, dear 
angel. What? I know these contractors and 
decorators. The more you pay them, the 
more abominable will they make the ceiling. 
Leave it to me. I, Aristide, will guarantee 
you a ceiling like that of the Sistine Chapel 
for two thousand francs." 

She smiled and bridled, so as to appear per- 
fectly well-bred in my presence. The act of 
smiling caused the tuft of hair on her jaw to 
twitch horridly. A shiver ran down my back. 
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“Don’t you think, Monseigneur," she 
asked archly, "that Monsieur Pujol should 
give me the four thousand francs as a wedding 
present?" 

“Most certainly," said I, in my heartiest 
voice, entirely mystified by the conversation. 

“Well, I yield,” said Aristide. “ Ah, women, 
women! They hold up their little rosy finger, 
and the bravest of men has to lie down with 
his chin on his paws like a good old watch- 
dog. You agree then, Monseigneur, to my 
giving the whole of the four thousand francs 
to Amélie?" 

* More than that," said I, convinced that 
the swarthy lady of the prognathous jaw was 
bound to have her own way in the end where 
money was concerned, and yet for the life of 
me not seeing how I had anything to do 
with the disposal of Aristide Pujol's property. 
“ Моге than that,” said I, “I command you 
to do it." 

“C'est bien gentil de votre part," said Ma- 
dame. 

" And now the café," I suggested, with 
chattering teeth. We had been standing all 
the time at the corner of the square, while 
the mistral whistled down the narrow street. 
The dust was driven stingingly into our faces, 
and the women of the place who passed us 
by held their black scarís over their mouths. 

“Alas, Monseigneur," said Madame Gou- 
gasse. "Aristide is right. You must start 
now for Montpellier in the automobile. I 
will go by the train for Carcassonne at three- 
thirty. It is the only train from Aigues- 
Mortes. Aristide transacts his business, and 
joins me in the train at Montpellier. You 
have not much time to spare." 

I was bewildered. I turned to Aristide 
Pujol, who stood, hands on hips, regarding 
his prospective bride and myself with humor- 
ous benevolence. 

* My good friend," said I in English, *I've 
not the remotest idea of what the two of you 
are talking about; but I gather you have ar- 
ranged that I should motor you to Mont- 
pellier. Now I'm not going to Montpellier. 
I've just come from there, as I told you. 
I'm going in the opposite direction." 

He took me familiarly by the arm, and, 
with a “ Pardon, chère amie" to the lady, led 
me a few paces aside. 

“I beseech you," he whispered, "it's a 
matter of four thousand francs, a hundred 
and sixty pounds, eight hundred dollars, a new 
ceiling for the Café de l'Univers, the dream of 
a woman's life, and the happiest omen for 
my wedded felicity. You can't refuse.” 

He hypnotized me with his bright eyes, 
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overpowered my will by his winning per- 
sonality. He seemed to force me to desire his 
companionship. After all, I reflected, I was 
at a loose end, and where I went did not 
matter to anybody. Aristide Pujol had also 
done me a considerable service, for which I 
felt grateful. I yielded with good grace. 

He darted back to Madame Gougasse, 
alive with gayety. 

“Chère amie, if you were to press Mon- 
seigneur, I’m sure he would come to Carcas- 
sonne and dance at our wedding.” 

“Alas! that," said I hastily, “is out of 
the question. But," I added, amused by a 
humorous idea, “why should two lovers 
separate even for a few hours? Why should 
not Madame accompany us to Montpellier? 
There is room in my auto for three, and it 
would give me the opportunity of making 
Madame’s better acquaintance.” 

“There, Amélie!" cried Aristide. 
do you say?” 

“Truly, it is too much honor," mur- 
mured Madame Gougasse, evidently tempted. 

“There’s your luggage," said Aristide. 
* You would bring that great trunk for which 
there is no place in the automobile of Mon- 
seigneur." : 

“That’s true—my luggage." 

* Send it on by train, chére amie." 

* When will it arrive at Carcassonne?" 

“Not to-morrow,” said Pujol, “but per- 
haps next week or the week after. Perhaps it 
may never come at all. One 
is never certain with these 
railway companies. But ` 
what does that matter?" 

“What do you say?" cried 
the lady sharply. 

“Tt may arrive, or it may 
not arrive; but you are rich 
enough, chére amie, not to 
think of a few camisoles and 
bits of jewelry." 

“Апа my laceand my silk 
dress that I have brought to 
show your parents. Merci," 
she retorted with a danger- 
ous spark in her little eyes. 

* You think one's made of 
money, eh? You will soon 
find yourself mistaken, my 
friend. I would give you 
to understand—" She 
checked herself suddenly. 
““Monseigneur”— she 
turned to me, with a resumption of the 
gracious manner of her bottle-decked counter 
at the Café de l’Univers—‘‘you аге too 
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kind. I appreciate your offer infinitely; 
but I am not going to entrust my luggage 
to the kind care of the railway company. 
Merci, non! They are robbers and thieves. 
Even if it did arrive, half the things would be 
stolen. Oh, I know them.” 

She shook the head of an experienced and 
self-reliant woman. No doubt, distrustful of 
banks as of railway companies, she kept her 
money hidden in her mattress. І pitied my 
poor young friend. He would need all his 
gayety to enliven the domestic side of the 
Café de l'Univers. 

The lady having declined my invitation, I 
expressed my regrets, and Aristide, more 
emotional, voiced his sense of heart-rent 
desolation, and in a resigned tone informed 
me that it was time to start. Ileft the lovers 
and went to the hotel, where I paid the bill 
and summoned McKeogh. 

The car backed down the narrow street 
into the square and took up its position. We 
entered. McKeogh took charge of Aristide's 
valise, tucked us up in the rug and settled 
himself in his seat. The car started and we 
drove off, Aristide gallantly brandishing his 
hat and Madame Gougasse waving her lily 
hand, which happened to be hidden in an 
ill-fitting black glove. 

“To Montpellier, as fast as you can!" he 
shouted at the top of his lungs to McKeogh. 
Then he sighed as he threw himself luxuri- 
ously back. “АҺ! this is better than a train. 
Amélie doesn't know what 
a mistake she has made!" 

'The elderly victim of my 
furious entry was lounging, - 
in spite of the mistral, by 
the grim old gateway. In- 
stead of scowling at me he 
raised his hat respectfully 
as we passed. I touched my 
cap, but Aristide returned 
the salute with the grave 
politeness of royalty. 

“This is a place,” said 
he, ‘‘which I should like 
never to behold again." 

In a few moments we 
were whirling along the 
straight white road be- 
tween the interminable 
black vineyards, and past 
the dilapidated homesteads 
of the vine-folk and way- 
side cafés that are scat- 
tered about this unjoyous corner of France. 

“Well,” said he suddenly, “what do you 
think of my fiancée?" 
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Politeness and good taste forbade expres- 
sion of my real opinion. I murmured plati- 
tudes to the effect that she seemed to be a 
most sensible woman with a head for business. 

“She’s not what we in French call jolie, 
jolie; but what of that? What's the good of 
marrying a pretty face for-other men to make 
loveto? And,as you English say, there's none 
of your damned sentiment about her. But 
she has the most flourishing caíé in Carcas- 
sonne; and, when the ceiling is newly dec- 
orated, provided she doesn't have too much 
gold leaf and too many naked babies on 
clouds—it's astonishing how women love 
nàked babies on clouds—it will be the 
snuggest place in the world. May I ask for 
one of your excellent cigarettes?" 

I handed him the case from the pocket of 
the car. 

“It was there that [made her acquaintance, 
he resumed after having lit the cigarette 
from my pipe. “Ме met, we talked, we fixed 
it up. She is not the woman to go by four 
roads to a thing. She did me the honor of 
going straight for me. Ah, but what a won- 
derful woman! She rules that café like a 
kingdom; a Semiramis, a Queen Elizabeth, a 
Catherine de Medicis. She sits enthroned be- 
hind the counter all day long and takes the 
money and counts the saucers and smiles on 
rich clients, and if a waiter in a far corner 
gives a bit of sugar to a dog she spots it and 
the waiter has a devil of atime. That woman 
is worth her weight in thousand franc notes. 
She goes to bed every night at one, and gets 
up in the morning at five. And virtuous! 
: Didn't Solomon say that a virtuous woman 
was more precious than rubies? That’s the 
kind of wife the wise man chooses when he 
gives up the giddy ways of youth. Ah, my 
dear sir, over and over again these last two or 
three days my dear old parents—I have been 
on a visit to them in Aigues-Mortes—have 
commended my wisdom. Amélie, who is 
devoted to me, left her café in Carcassonne 
to make their acquaintance, and receive their 
blessing before our marriage, also to show 
them the lace on her dessous, and her new 
silk dress. They are too old to take the long 
journey to Carcassonne. ‘My son,’ they 
said, *you are making a marriage after our 
own hearts. We are proud of you. Now we 
can die perfectly content.’ I was wrong per- 
haps in saying that Amélie has no sentiment," 
he continued, after a short pause. “She 
adores me. It is evident. She will not allow 
me out of her sight. Ah, my dear friend, you 
don't know what a happy man I am." 

For a brilliant young man of five and thirty 
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who was about to marry a horrible Megzra 
ten or twelve years his senior, he looked un- 
healthily happy. There was no doubt that 
his handsome roguery had caught the woman’s 
fancy. She was at the dangerous age, when 
even the most ferro-concrete natured of 
women are apt to run to riot. She was com- 
prehensible; and pardonable. But the man 
Ъаћеа me. He was obviously marrying her 
for her money; but how in the name of 
Diogenes and all the cynics could he manage 
to look so confoundedly joyful about it? 

The mistral blew bitterly. I snuggled be- 
neath the rug and hunched up my shoulders 
so as to get my ears protected by my coat 
collar. Aristide, sufficiently protected by his 
goat’s hide, talked like a shepherd on a May 
morning. Why he took for granted my inter- 
est in his unromantic, not to say sordid, court- 
ship I knew not; but he gave me the whole 
history of it from its modest beginnings to its 
now penultimate stage. From what I could 
make out—for the mistral whirled many of 
his words away over unheeding Provence— 
he had entered the Café de l'Univers one 
evening, a human derelict battered by buffet- 
ing waves of Fortune, and finding a seat im- 
mediately beneath Madame Gougasse’s comp- 
toir had straightway poured his grievances 
into a feminine ear and, figuratively speaking, 
rested his weary heart upon a feminine bosom. 
And his buffetings and grievances and weari- 
nesses? Whence came they? I asked the 
question point-blank. 

“ АҺ, my dear friend,” he answered kissing 
his gloved finger-tips, “she was adorable." 

“Who?” I asked, taken aback. “Madame 
Gougasse? " 

“Mon Dieu! No!” he replied. “Not Ma- 
dame Gougasse. Amélie is solid, she is vir- 
tuous, she is jealous, she is capacious—but - 
I should not call her adorable. No, the 
adorable one was twenty, delicious and Eng- 
lish—a peach-blossom, a zephyr, a summer 
night's dream, and the most provoking little 
devil you ever saw in your life. Her father 
and herself and six of her compatriots were 
touring through France. They had circular 
tickets. So had I. In fact I was a miniature 
Thomas Cook & Son to the party. I pro- 
vided them with the discomíorts of travel 
and supplied erroneous information. Que 
voulez-vous? If people ask you for the history 
of a pair of Louis XV corsets in a museum 
glass case, it's much better to stimulate their 
imagination by saying that they were worn 
by Joan of Arc at the Battle of Agincourt 
than to dull their minds by your ignorance. 
Eh, bien, we go through the cháteaux of the 
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Loire, through Poitiers and Angouléme and 
we come to Carcassonne. You know Car- 
cassonne? The great grim Cité, with its 
battlements and bastions and barbicans and 
fifty towers, on the hill, looking over the rub- 
bishy modern town? We were there. The 
rest of the party were buying picture post- 
cards of the gardien at the foot of the Tour 
de l'Inquisition. The man who invented pic- 
ture postcards ought to have his statue on 
the top of the Eiffel Tower. The millions of 
headaches he has saved! People go to places 
now not to exhaust themselves by seeing them, 
but to buy picture postcards of them. The 
rest of the party, as I said, were deep in 
picture postcards. Mademoiselle and I 
promenaded outside. We often promenaded 
outside when the others were buying picture 


THE BEGINNING OF THE FOURTH KISS, 
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postcards," he remarked with an extra twin- 
klein his bright eyes. “And the result? We 
leaned over the parapet. The wind blew a 
confounded méche—what do you call it?” 

“Strand?” 

“Yes, strand of her hair across my face. 
She let it blow and laughed and did not 
move. Didn’t I say she was a little devil? 
If there's a Provençal ever born who would 
not have kissed a girl under such provoca- 
tion, I should like to have his mummy. I 
kissed her. She kept on laughing. I kissed 
her again. I kissed her four times. At the 
beginning of the fourth kiss, out came her 
father from the postcard shop. He waited 
till the end of it and then announced him- 
self. He announced himself in such ungentle- 
manly terms that I was forced to let the 
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Keogh had natur- 
ally taken the left 
fork. 

“To the right,” 
shouted Aristide. 

McKeogh pulled 
up and turned his 
head with a look 
of protesting in- 
quiry. Lintervened 
with a laugh. 

* You're wrong 
in your geography, 
Monsieur Pujol. 
Besides, there is 
the sign-post star- 
ing you in the face. 
This is the way to 
Montpellier." 

“But, my dear, 
Heaven-sent 
friend, I no more 


"AMÉLIE ALWAYS DRINKS FRONTIGNAN WHEN HER 


HEART IS TOUCHED" 
whole party, including the adorable little 
devil, go on to Perpignan by themselves, 
while I betook my broken heart to the Café 
de l'Univers." 

“And there you found consolation.” 

“T told my sad tale. Amélie listened and 
called the manager to take charge of the comp- 
toir, and poured herself out a glass of Fron- 
tignan. Amélie always drinks Frontignan 
when her heart is touched. I came the next 
day and the next. It was pouring with rain 
day and night—and Carcassonne in rain is 
like hell with its furnaces put out by human 
tears, and the Café de l'Univers like a little 
warm corner of Paradise stuck in the midst 
of it." 

“And so that's how it happened?” 

“That’s how it happened. Ma foi! When 
a lady asks a galant homme to marry her, 
what is he to do? Besides, did I not say that 
the Café de l'Univers was the most prosper- 
ous one in Carcassonne? I'm afraid you Eng- 
lish, my dear friend, have such sentimental 
ideas about marriage. Now, we in France— 
altendez, attendez!” He suddenly broke off 
his story, lurched forward and gripped the 
back of the front seat. 

“To the right, man, to the right!" he cried 
excitedly to McKeogh. 

We had reached the point where the one 
straight road from Aigues-Mortes branches, 
one road going to Montpellier, the other to 
Nimes. Montpellier being to the west, Mc- 


wanttogoto Mont- 
pellier than you 
do!” he cried. 
* Montpellier is the 
last place on earth I desire to visit. You 
want to go to Nimes, and so do I.” 

I was utterly bewildered. I turned to 
the goatskin-clad, pointed-bearded, bright- 
eyed Aristide, who, sitting bolt upright, 
with his hands stretched out, looked like 
a modern parody of the god Pan in a hard 
felt hat. 

“You don't want to go to Montpellier? "' 

* No, ten thousand times no." 

“But your four thousand francs—your 
meeting Madame Gougasse’s train—your 
getting on to Carcassonne? " 

“Tf I could put twenty million continents 
between myself and Carcassonne I'd do it," 
he exclaimed with frantic gestures. “Don’t 
you understand? The Lord, who is always 
on my side, sent you especially to deliver me 
out of the hands of that unspeakable Xan- 
tippe. There are no four thousand francs. 
I’m not going to meet her train at Montpel- 
lier, and if she marries anyone to-morrow at 
Carcassonne, it will not be Aristide Pujol.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“We'll go to Nimes." 

“Very good, sir," said McKeogh. 

“And now," said I, as soon as we had 
started on the right-hand road, “will you 
have the kindness to explain." 

“There’s nothing to explain," he cried 
gleefully. “Here am I delivered. Iam free. 
I can breathe God's good air again. I'm not 
going to marry Yum-Yum, Yum-Yum! I 
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feel ten years younger. Oh! I’ve had a 
narrow escape! But that’s the way with me. 
I always fall on my feet. Didn’t I tell you 
I’ve never lost an opportunity? The mo- 
ment I saw an Englishman in difficulties, I 
realized my opportunity of being delivered 
out of the House of Bondage. I took it, and 
here І ат! For two days I had been racking 
my brains for a means of getting out of Aigues- 
Mortes, when suddenly you—a deus ex ma- 
china—come to my aid. Don’t say there 
isn't a Providence watching over me.” 

Isuggested that his mode of escape scemed 
somewhat elaborate and fantastic. Why 
couldn't he have slipped quietly round to the 
railway station and taken a ticket to any 
haven of refuge he might have fancied? 

* For the simple reason," said he, with a 
gay laugh, "that I haven't a single penny 
piece in the world." 

He looked so prosperous and untroubled 
that I stared incredulously. 

"You seem to take it pretty philosoph- 
ically,” said I. 

"' Les gueux, les gueux, sont des gens heu- 
reux,’” he quoted. 

* You're the first person who has made me 
believe in the happiness of beggars." 

“Та time I shall make you believe in lots 
of things," he retorted. “No. I hadn’t one 
sou to buy a ticket, and Amélie never left me. 
I spent my last franc on the journey to 
Aigues-Mortes.  Amélie's eyes never left me 
from the time we started. When I ran to 
your assistance she was watching me from 
a house on the other side of the place. She 
came to the hotel while we were lunching. I 
thought I would slip away and join you after 
you had made the tour des remparts. But no. 
I must present her to my English friend. 
And then—voyons—didn’t I tell you I never 
lost a visiting-card? Look at this.” 

He dived into his pocket, produced the 
letter case and extracted a card. 

* Voilà." 

I read: “The Duke of Wiltshire." 

“ But, good heavens, man!" I cried, “that’s 
not the card I gave you." 

“I know it isn’t,” said he, “but it's the one 
I showed to Amélie." 

“Нож on earth," I asked, “did you come 
by the Duke of Wiltshire's visiting-card? " 

He looked at me roguishly. 

“I am—what do you call it—a—a— ‘snap- 
per up of unconsidered trifles.’ You sce I 
know my Shakespeare. I love Autolycus. 
C'est un peu moi, hein? Anyhow, I showed 
the Duke’s card to Amélie.” 


I began to understand. 
you called me ‘Monseigneur. 

“Naturally. And I told her that you were 
my English patron and would give me four 
thousand francs as a wedding present, if I 
accompanied you to your agent’s at Mont- 
pellier, where you could draw the money. Ah! 
But she was suspicious! Yesterday I borrowed 
a bicycle. A friend left it in the courtyard. 
I thought “1 will creep out at dead of night, 
when everyone's asleep, and once on my elite 
bicyclette, bonsoir la compagnie! But, would 
you believe it? When I had dressed and crept 
down and tried to mount the bicycle, I found 
both tires had been punctured in a hundred 
places with the point of a pair of scissors. 
Ah, là, là! It has been a narrow escape. 
When you invited her to accompany us to 
Montpellier my heart was in my mouth.” 

“It would have served you right,” I said, 
“if she had accepted.” 

He laughed, as though, instead of not hav- 
ing a penny, he had not a care in the world. 
I had no measure whereby to gauge this 
amazing and inconsequential person. In one 
way he had acted abominably. To leave an 
affanced bride in the lurch in this heartless 
manner was a most ungentlemanly proceed- 
ing. On the other hand, an unscrupulous 
adventurer would have married the woman 
for her money and chanced the consequences. 

Indeed, speaking from affectionate knowl- 
edge of the man, I can declare that the posi- 
tion in which he, like many a better man, had 
placed himself was intolerable. Other men 
of equal sensitiveness would have extricated 
themselves in a more commonplace fashion. 
But the dramatic appealed to my rascal, and 
he has often plumed himself on his calculated 
coup de thedtre at the fork of the roads. He 
was delighted with it. Even now I sometimes 
think that Aristide Pujol has never grown up. 

“There’s one thing I don’t understand," 
said I, “and that is your astonishing influence 
over the populace at Aigues-Mortes. You 
came upon them like a firework—a devil- 
among - the - tailors —and everybody, gen- 
darmes and victim included, became as tame 
as sheep. How was it?” 

He laughed. “I said you were my very 
old and dear friend and patron, a great Eng- 
lish duke.” 

“I don’t quite see how that explanation 
satisfied the pig-headed old gentleman whom 
I knocked down.” 

“Oh, that—” said Aristide Pujol, with a 
look of indescribable drollery—“ that was my 
old father.” 


“That was why 
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HE personal-property tax makes the 
same discrimination between the 
large and small corporations as it 
does between the rich man and the 

poor man. The large corporations take ad- 
vantage of it,—why not? They do just what 
the small corporations would do if they could. 
The large corporations play the game under 
the rules that the people lay down, and we 
have no thought of blaming them. 

'The reproach rests solely against the people 
for not making better rules. The people are 
to blame for the whole tax muddle. We have 
no quarrel against the corporations; we are 
only appealing to the people for a better law. 
We propose to show that the personal- 
property tax is class legislation. We cannot 
do it effectively without giving names, facts, 
and figures; but we give them without re- 
proach or criticism. We are telling the story 
of a bad law, and we do not hold the shadow 
of a grudge against any man or corporation 
that happens to profit by its injustice. 


To the large corporation, the personal- 
property tax is purely a sporting proposition. 
The tax bill stands on the same footing with 
a requisition from the church fair or the free- 
ice fund. If the corporation feels any moral 
pressure in the matter, it contributes. If not, 
then not. Under the law it regulates its own 
responsibility precisely as it likes. 

On the other hand, the small corporation 
has to pay on its assessment, whether it feels 
any moral pressure or not. 

The freedom of large corporations under 
the law is well illustrated by department- 
stores. Department-stores are huge institu- 
tions, and the merchandise they carry is all 
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personal property in the primitive sense of 
the word. It is all tangible stuff, spread out 
on counters and showing its approximate 
value on sight. There is, furthermore, hardly 
more than a quantitative difference between 
the business of a modern department-store 
and the old, first-hand process of barter and 
sale. The goods are all on exhibition at a 
permanent situs, you look at them, handle 
them, pick out what you want, pay for it, 
andend the transaction. Finally, it is not a 
complicated job to determine the concern’s 
proper liability for personal taxation; be- 
cause its property occupies space, cannot be 
readily concealed, and its appraisal is a matter 
of strict inventory and not of guesswork. 


Two Interesting Cases 


Most people know В. Altman & Co. in 
New York. All women know Altman's—a 
New York woman could find her way there 
blindfolded. Altman’s is prosperous. The 
store at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street is one of the show buildings of the 
city, a magnificent affair, beautifully ar- 
ranged, and carefully managed. 

B. Altman & Co. carries about $2.000,- 
ooo worth—rather more than less—of mer- 
chandise, all of it personal property in the 
primitive sense. Altman’s does not pay a 
cent of personal-property tax, and, further- 
more, does not infringe a hair’s breadth upon 
the New York law. 

A personal-tax assessment, roughly, repre- 
sents the excess of assets over liabilities, of 
credits over debts. In addition to the $2,- 
000,000 assets in merchandise, Altman's has 
also in round numbers $7,000,000 assets in 
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real estate, buildings, etc. To offset these, 
it has some miscellaneous debts, no doubt 
of considerable size, but far and away insufh- 
cient to balance the enormous sum of credits. 
The great factor in wiping out the concern’s 
whole liability for personal taxation is a 
bonded indebtedness issued on the real es- 
tate, and floated to the rousing {ипе of 
$6,000,000. 

Now, the question is, who holds those 
bonds? Just so. No one knows, no one can 
find out. The ownership of corporation 
bonds, like Mark Twain’s new post-road, is 
easy of access to all who can get at it, but 
these, unfortunately, are very few. That 
whole bond issue of $6,000,000 is taxable 
as personal property, but it is assessable 
against the bondholders individually, as 
natural persons, and not against Altman & 
Co. as a corporation; and even divination 
would not help the New York assessors to 
find out who the bondholders are. 

Nor yet does this—this dissipation of cor- 
porate responsibility into individual respon- 
sibility—nor does this imply even an approx- 
imation to perjury or any other form of 
law-breaking. It is probable that as soon as 
the bonds were issued as the property of indi- 
viduals, they were immediately shuffled back 
into still a third form of property, namely, 
stock; corporation property again, but this 
time property of a foreign corporation. It is 
a fair guess that those bonds were exchanged 
for stock in some holding company organized 
under the laws of Maine or Delaware, and are 
now lying on deposit, corded up in the vaults 
of a Jersey City trust company. Or, they 
may be held by a legal “resident” of some 
place like Washington, D. C., where intangi- 
bles are exempt. In either case they are safe 
from assessment, and no one has to lie, quib- 
ble, or step on even the outlying fringe of a 
law to keep them so. 

The Siegel-Cooper Co. in New York is an- 
other immense concern that pays no personal 
tax—not a penny. It escapes by virtue of a 
smashing big bond and mortgage indebtedness 
of over $4,000,000 issued on its realty. Siegel- 
Cooper’s real estate holdings may be worth 
that much, perhaps a little more,—I do not 
know. However, no one would grow purse- 
proud on the difference.  Siegel-Cooper's 
assets in personal property are very large, 
perhaps as large as Altman's, or nearly so. 
The merchandise valuation is below Altman's, 
but the sum-total of personal assets is brought 
up to a high figure by an unusual amount of 
available cash. Very few concerns have as 
much ready money as Siegel-Cooper's. All 
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this, however, does not help us in the least 
to answer the great primary question, Who 
holds Siegel-Cooper’s bonds? There are $4,- 
ооо,ооо worth of them somewhere; where 
are they? 

These cases typically exhibit the method 
employed by large corporations іп manag- 
ing their personal-tax assessment. They stage 
an interesting panorama, or, better perhaps, 
a dissolving view, of the progress of corpo- 
ration property as it wings its way from the 
assessor. One is reminded of the feats of the 
Hindu magician, where, for example, a canary 
is liberated from a cage, flies awhile, is sud- 
denly transformed into a pigeon, the pigeon 
presently changes into an eagle, and in a 
moment more the eagle disappears—all in 
sight of the spectators. 


Three Tableaux 


Here are the tableaux. Scenel. An enor- 
mous amount of rugs, clothes, furniture, 
linen, lace, shoes, toilet articles, and so on 
throughout the long list of things that are 
craved or coveted by the daughters of Eve— 
personal property, corporation property, as- 
sessable to the cor poration. 

Scene II. All these tangibles are suddenly 
sleight-of-handed out of sight, and in their 
place stands a batch of first-mortgage corpo- 
ration bonds. One kind of personal property 
has been converted into another. The cor- 
poration property (merchandise) is now indi- : 
vidual property (bonds) no longer assessable 
to the corporation but to the bondholders. 

Scene III. The bonds have vanished, and 
in their place stands an affidavit of citizen- 
ship in Washington, D. C., or a few thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock in some trust company 
organized under the laws of some foreign 
State, say Maine or Delaware,—and down 
comes the curtain. This final tableau shows 
not a remaining shred of anything taxable, 
and not a law broken. | 

It is the simplest thing imaginable. Under 
the old line of business ethics it used to be 
thought good policy to keep out of debt. In 
the régime of high finance, however, this is 
incendiary doctrine. Debt is a beneficent 
thing, a saving thing. No large corporation 
can afford to be without it. In fact, anoma- 
lous as it seems, a bond and mortgage debt 
is a tremendous asset. What with the normal 
appreciation in real estate, the margin on 
reinvestment of the borrowed money, and 
the elimination of the personal-tax bill, a con- 
cern that couldn’t clear the equivalent of two 
per cent. on the amount of the bonded debt is 
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ONE OF THE LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORES IN NEW YORK, CARRYING NEARLY $2,000,000 WORTH 
OF MERCHANDISE (PERSONAL PROPERTY), PAYS NO PERSONALTY-PROPERTY TAX WHATEVER 
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THE ALICE CORSET CO. IS ASSESSED AT $1000, THE THE A. AND D. RESTAURANT COMPANY, FORMER 
FULL AMOUNT OF ITS CAPITAL STOCK, AND PAYS OCCUPANTS OF THIS SITE, ASSESSED $1000, PRO- 
IT. ITS TANGIBLE ASSETS ARE INCONSIDERABLE TESTED AND HAD TO PAY $1450 


AN ILLUMINATING COMPARISON 
The big concern pays nothing while the little shops pay too much 
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fair game for the sheriff. It ought to be out 
of business. 

Certain corporations—many of them— 
are of the same mind with certain rich men 
of the type of Mr. Carnegie, to whose curious 
and calamitous view of the personal-property 
tax I drew attention in my last article. Mr. 
Carnegie wants to have his name on the tax 
roll; though, as I said, he scratched his head 
quite a while over making up his mind to 
accept an assessment as high as $5,000,000. 
Col. John Jacob Astor wants to be on the 
rolls. He would not like it at all if his name 
were taken off—yet he will pay only on a 


preposterously small assessment. Many rich. 


men are like him. 

This view of the tax only extends the par- 
allel between a personal assessment and a con- 
tribution to some local charity. We have all 
known men whose subscriptions to the hos- 
pital were only an aggravation, yet who for 
some reason would feel annoyed if they were 
not asked to subscribe. They have no notion 
of giving according to their means, or bearing 
а proportionate share of the expense of a pub- 
lic cause; but they want to give something 
and want to say arbitrarily how much it shall 
be. It is a queer way of looking at the tax 
law, but many men take it, and also many 
corporations. 


Some Concerns Pay a Good Deal 


Among these is McCreery & Co., which 
is a trust concern. It is a subsidiary com- 
pany, all its primary securities being owned 
by the Associated Merchants Co. McCree- 
ry’s has bonded indebtedness enough to 
avalanche its tax bill out of sight, but the 
firm chooses to pay on an assessment of about 
$75,000. This tax bill is a matter of free 
choice; the firm is not legally liable. This is 
no inside information. The facts put down 
in Moody’s Manual show it, and the corpo- 
ration itself has no hesitation about admitting 
it. Any representative of McCreery’s will 
tell you so. Why not? It is nothing to be 
ashamed of, surely, if your firm is public- 


spirited enough to give the town four or five - 


thousand a year, out of hand, as a sheer gift. 

John Wanamaker contributes much more 
liberally than McCreery’s. The Wanamaker 
concern pays on nearly $200,000. It has no 
bonded indebtedness. Owing to its connec- 
tion with the Philadelphia house, its offsets 
are arranged in a way peculiar to itself, and 
hence not worth discussion, except to say that 
it fully admits taking care of any tax bill that 
the firm does not wish to pay. 
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These examples show what appears to be 
a mere difference in spirit among four con- 
cerns which can otherwise be loosely rated as 
standing side by side. They are all in the 
same line of trade, all carry bulky stock 
to approximately the same value, all are about 
equally well known, and all exemplify the 
same method of employing a highly profitable 
debt as an offset against assessment. Once 
a year, when the contribution baskct goes 
round, Wanamaker’s, like Mr. Carncgie, 
gives up pretty liberally; McCreery’s, like 
Colonel Astor, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Morgan, and 
many others, gives a trifle. 'Altman's and 
Siegel-Cooper’s take pattern by Mr. Have- 
meyer and Mr. Kahn, and give nothing. 

Park & Tilford carries nearly if not quite 
as valuable a stock of goods as these depart- 
ment stores. We have all looked with pleas- 
ure on the attractive displays in its chain of 
stores. Park & Tilford has over $2,000,000 
assets in tangible merchandise alone, and 
pays no personal-property tax whatever. It is 
bonded for $3,000,000. Once more, who holds 
the bonds? No one knows. 

Acker, Merrill & Condit runs about even 
with Park & Tilford. It is a corporation 
capitalized at $5,000,000, assessed in 1907 at 
$500,000, in 1908 at $50,000, the same in 
1909, in 1910 at $20,000, and has never paid 
anything. Bonded indebtedness, again, of 
$2,500,000; and who holds the bonds? Echo 
answers. 

W. B. Riker & Co., the drug house (bc- 
fore the merger with the Hegeman Co.) had 
assets and debts neatly balanced by a bond 
issue—bondholders not known, and where- 
abouts of the bonds not ascertainable. The 
corporation paid no personal tax. What the 
new corporation will do remains to be seen. 

Saks & Co., at Broadway and Thirty- 
Fourth Street, pays on an assessment of 
$35,000, and the Simpson-Crawford Co. on 
$50,000. 


How a “Foreign” Corporation Manages 
its Taxes 


So far, we have been considering “native” 
corporations—that is, corporations chartered 
under the laws of the State of New York. 
We will now pass on to notice “foreign” cor- 
porations—that is, those incorporated under 
the laws of another State, but doing business 
in New York. A very good insight into their 
status and methods is furnished by the case 
of the H. B. Claflin Co. 

This company is a “foreign” corpora- 
tion, born overnight in New Jersey, some 
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time in the year 1890. As far as I know, it 
never did ten dollars’ worth of actual trade 
in New Jersey, or, in fact, anywhere but at its 
old stand in New York, at 224 Church Street, 
where it does a very good business indeed. 

The H. B. Claflin Co. is assessed at $355,000 
as a non-resident corporation, doing busi- 
ness in New York. It has never objected to 
the assessment, never tried to offset it, never 
done anything about it, not even paid it. 
Evidently, when the tax.bill comes in, the 
bookkeeper simply glances at it and files it 
away—in the waste-basket. 

Furthermore, the New York assessors can 
go on assessing the H. B. Claflin Co. for any 
amount they like; but the least interested of 
all concerned is the H. B. Claflin Co., for no 
penny of any assessment, large or small, can 
be collected. 

It happens this way. Assessment is laid, 
say, upon the Claflin merchandise at 
$355,000 in January, тото. If no objection 
is filed by the last of March, the assessment 
stands. If the bill is not paid by the follow- 
ing January, it may be collected from the H. 
B. Claflin Co. by process of levy and distress; 
which process is committed to the marshal. 
Now, the marshal—here is the important 
thing—may distrain the identical goods as- 
sessed the year before, but he is personally 
liable for damages if he lays hands on any- 
thing else. 

But the H. B. Claflin Co. deals in dry- 
goods, and dry-goods houses do not carry a 
great deal of dead stock. Not in New York, 
at least, and not concerns of the caliber of the 
H. B. Claflin Co. There is not much doing 
in dead stock with the H. B. Claflin Co. at 
any time; and you may imagine about how 
much assessed stuff a marshal would find to 
levy on at the expiration of a year. 

If he came to the store with a process of 
levy and distress in his hand, the chances are 
that the manager would say to him: “I be- 
lieve there was some kind of an assessment 
made а year ago—I wasn't much interested 
—but I really don't know where those goods 
are now. Perhaps some of them are made 
up into clothes and being worn around the 
strects; if you would know them when you 
sce them, go hunt them up by all means and 
distrain." 

Here we see how the “foreign” corporation 
Ects off. It has really an easier time of it than 
the native corporation, for the native corpo- 
ration has to go to the trouble of filing a state- 
ment, while the foreign corporation mercly 
disregards its assessment and puts its tax bills 
in the stove. 
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The Man Who Wanted to Pay 
on $17,000 


To illustrate the magnificent liberty of the 
“foreign” corporation under the New York 
law, I will cite the case of a coffee-importing 
house down on Front Street. I doubt whether 
the annals of taxation contain anything more 
delightfully naive and piquant than the story 
of this company. 

The concern is a New Jersey corporation, 
assessed at $75,000, and, like the Claflin Co., 
it ignored the assessment and did not pay. 
One day the manager consulted a lawyer, and 
asked him how he might get this assessment 
reduced to $17,000. He was told that it 
might be done by submitting a sworn state- 
ment arranged to show a $17,000 excess of 
credits over liabilities. The manager de- 
murred, saying he could make no such state- 
ment, for the concern had a great deal more 
than that, and there was no immediate way 
to doctor the statement without perjury. 

“Ви why do you want to pay on $17,000?” 
asked the lawyer. “You аге not paying any- 
thing now, and they can’t collect anything from 
you. Why should you want to pay at all?" 

"Well, I'll tell you," said the manager, 
confidentially. “$17,000 isn't much of an 
assessment; we're willing to pay it, and I'm 
tired of having our competitors roast us for 
dodging New York taxation!" 

A New York corporation may sometimes 
handle its personal tax bill best by expatri- 
ating itself and becoming a foreign corpora- 
tion. A good case of this kind is shown by 
the experience of the United Verde Copper 
Co. This corporation, one of Senator Clark's 
enterprises, was launched under the New 
York law. In 1899 it was assessed at $1,443,- 
920. This represented large amounts of cash, 
and also bills receivable for copper sold out- 
side New York—including one item of $630,- 
ooo for copper actually in transit on tax day. 
For some reason the company demurred at 
being taxed on these accounts in New York, 
and went to law about it. The Appellate 
Division maintained that since the accounts 
were receivable in New York they were assess- 
able in New York, and not elsewhere. Their 
home was where they came to roost, in other 
words. The company carried the case to the 
Supreme Court, and then gave up and rein- 
corporated in New Jersey. It still does the 
same old heavy business at 20 Exchange 
Place, but now, instead of fighting assessment, 
it lets the tax department go ahead and 
assess without let or hindrance—and whistle 
for collections. 
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A Concern That Pays 


The largest corporation assessment in New 
York is laid against another copper company, 
a Canadian concern, and it is paid on the nail. 
The Nichols Copper Co., at 25 Broad Street, 
pays every year on an assessment of over 
$2,000,000, and files statements accounting 
punctiliously for every dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness it transacts. American lawyers have 
time and again represented to these people 
that they do not need to pay and could not 
be made to pay; but they still refuse to judge 
these matters by the standards of American 
law. The English instinct for tradition and 
habit asserts itself— perhaps, too, the Eng- 
lish instinct for fair play—and they continue 
paying on their assessments as levied without 
protest or objection. 

Some large corporations, apparently as 
much for the fun of the thing as for any other 
reason, escape taxation by locating their prin- 
cipal office in an out-of-the-way place. One 
concern doing a large business in New York 
refused its assessment, and reported its head- 
quarters as at Wading River, in Suffolk 
County. The office of such a corporation 
ought to be as conspicuous as the Statue of 
Liberty in a place like Wading River, but the 
local assessor could not find it, never did find 
it; and the assessment lapsed. 

The inwardness of the case was this. The 
attorney for the corporation had a country- 
house at Wading River. He had the firm’s 
name painted on a very small tin sign, posted 
unobtrusively above his kitchen door. Once 
a year or oftener, he addressed a letter to him- 
self at Wading River in care of the firm, 
dropped it into the local post-office in the 
morning and took it out at night; thus being 
enabled to take oath, if necessary, that the firm 
received mail at Wading River. Then once 
a year he gathered the directors together, 
brought them down from New York in his 
automobile, under cover of darkness, and 
together, as the law requires, they held the 
annual meeting of the corporation at its prin- 
cipal office at Wading River. 

It was an easy matter. The corporation 
was there, its sign was there, it received mail 
there, its annual election of officers was held 
there, all strictly as the law directs, and it was 
simply up to the local assessor to find and 
assess it—if he could. 


Some Practical Suggestions 


“As the laws are to-day,” says Hon. Law- 
son Purdy, President of the New York Com- 
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mission, as competent an authority as there 
is in the world, “no wealthy man who has 
proper legal advice need pay any direct taxes 
on personal property." It cannot be reiter- 
ated too often. It is as true of corpora- 
tions as of natural persons. If your cor- 
poration carries a large amount of tangibles, 
bond it and offset your assessment with the 
debt. Or, if you prefer, whether possessed of 
tangibles or intangibles, reincorporate in New 
Jersey and use your tax bills to light your 
pipe with. Or, if you are of a jocular turn 
and want to have some fun out of mystifying 
a rural assessor, report your principal office at 
Esopus, or whatever hamlet your lawyer 
chooses as his summer home. If the local 
assessor does smoke you out, ten chances to 
one you can reincorporate abroad, or bond 
yourselves, before he can collect. 


And now we come to the annals of the poor, 
—thank fortune, they are short and simple. 

Going about halfway through the letter 
A on the tax roll, corporation assessments 
are found as follows: 

т of $100,000. 

I of $65,000. · 

18 between $50,000 and $10,000. 
12 between $10,000 and $4,000. 
18 of $3,000. 

35 of $2,000. 

84 of $1,000. 

22 between $1,000 and $100. 

Numerically there are more small corpora- 
tions in New York than large ones, of course; 
but the point to be remarked is the number 
who are held for small amounts, while the 
large corporations are held for ridiculous 
figures, or else, like the Altmans and Claflins, 
are not held at all. 

One of those mentioned above as being 
held at $25,000, for instance, is the Alexander 
Co., at 118 West 49th Street, capitalized at 
$1,250,000. It was originally assessed at 
$100,000, but reduced the amount by three- 
quarters. 

The Adee Co., also, in plumbers’ supplies 
at 44 Cliff Street, is among the above, assessed 
at $10,000. It is capitalized at $75,000, and 
was originally assessed in 1907 at the whole 
of its capital stock. It reduced the assess- 
ment to $10,000 and paid it in 1907 and 1908. 
In 1909 the assessment was raised to $11,000, 
whereupon the corporation swore the whole 


_ thing off and paid nothing. Next year, 1910, 


the assessment went back to $10,000 and was 
paid. Apparently the concern had simply 
decided that it would stand that much, and 
would pay no more. 
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Now consider the "small-fry." On the 
above list, Isaac Abrams, at 1972 Seventh 
Avenue, capitalized at $500, is assessed at 
$1,000, twice the amount of his capital stock, 
and paid it without objection. 

The Abington Van and Trucking Com- 
pany, at 251 East 47th Street, capitalized at 
$3,000, is assessed at $1,000 and paid it with- 
out objection. 

The Alice Corset Shop operates on the par- 
lor floor of an old dwelling-house at 27 West 
35th Street. It is capitalized at $1,000, as- 
sessed at the same figure, the full amount of 
its capital stock, and paid it without objec- 
tion. The Alice Corset Shop may be a rich con- 
cern, and its stock may be worth enough more 
than its tangible assets to justify this assess- 
ment. I hope so; for out of curiosity I stepped 
in one day while passing by, and I am sure I 
would look at a thousand dollars a long time 
before I would part with it for all I saw there. 

There is a big Alice as well as a little Alice on 
thelist. The Alice Gold and Silver Mining Co., 
at 42 Broadway, is capitalized at $10,000,000, 
assessed at $100,000, and pays nothing. 

These people, taken purely at random out 
of the first hundred or so names on the tax 
list which is accessible to all—(I have no 
inside information, and have not hunted 
horrible examples)—these people, I say, the 
Abingtons and Abrams and little Alices, pay 
without objection. Why do they do it? 1f 
it is so easy for corporations to escape taxa- 
tion, why do they not avail themselves of 
some of the means at hand? 

Because it costs more than the tax comes 
to. They pay without objection for the same 
reason that a man will give a ransom rather 
than lose his ears. It is cheaper. Тһе 
* proper legal advice" that Mr. Purdy speaks 
of would have cost the little Alice corpora- 
tion, for instance, at least twenty-five dol- 
lars in the course of getting its statement 
fixed up or its accounts readjusted. The tax 
bill amounts to seventeen dollars—the less 
of two evils, by eight dollars. 

The large corporation, on the other hand, 
saves incalculably by incurring this initial 
expense. 

But why employ a lawyer? Why should not 
the little corporation fix upits own statements? 

Some of them do attempt it. On the list 
above, the A. & D. Restaurant Co., I imagine, 
did something of this kind. 

This concern was running a little restau- 
rant at 42 West Thirty-third Strect. It has 
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since moved across the way. It is capitalized 
at $2,000, and was assessed at one-half its 
capital stock. It objected, and was invited 
to submit a statement, which it did; and the 
statement, of its own making, showed a liabil- 
ity for $1,450, and it was held at that figure. 

These statements submitted by corpora- 
tions are not public records, and the tax 
department regards them as strictly confi- 
dential. I was refused permission to examine 
them, and can therefore only conjecture what 
happened to the A. & D. Co. My belief is 
that the firm returned an account of all its 
furniture, pots, kettles and pans at their cost 
price, taken off the books, instead of reckon- 
ing them at what they would bring at a forced 
sale. This is quite what unadvised persons 
would be apt to do; and I have seen the res- 
taurant, and cannot account for the figures 
in any other way. 

Another small concern, the Harris Drug 
Co., assessed last year at $1,000, submitted 
a statement that showed liability for taxation 
at$5,500,and washeld at that figure. Another 
drug-store, on West 145th Street, assessed at 
$1,000, brought in a statement that resulted 
in its being held for $1,400. These cases show 
what is apt to come of tinkering with one's 
own statements. The poor little corpora- 
tions, the majority of them, between the devil 
and the deep sea, decide that it is wiser to pay 
without protest,—and it is wiser. 

But there is something wretchedly un- 
satisfactory about all this. It is mortify- 
ing, humiliating. It makes one ashamed— 
ashamed of oneself and of the civilization 
that one lives in. Class legislation is utterly 
hateful to the normal mind; and what else is 
it, when little firms and poor persons are vir- 
tually sandbagged into paying a tax which 
big firms and rich persons freely escape? And 
the worst is, that it is all for such a contempt- 
ible net result. The sum-total of the corpo- 
ration tax is less than one per cent of the whole 
income of New York City, and still less in the 
other cities and towns of the State of New York. 
It seems that such a profound disgrace ought 
to be worth more money. 

What can be done? We come out to the 
same alternative that confronted’ us when 
we considered the personal-property tax as 
applied to natural persons. Either strengthen 
the law in order to do away with what at 
present plainly amounts to special privilege, 
or else rescind the law and abolish the tax on 
personal property altogether. Both these poli- 
cies have been tried; and in succceding articles 
we will see what has happened under them. 


The next article in this series, “Putting on the Screws,” will appear in the February issue 
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T was the morning of the third day 
before my wedding. I was in the Cir- 
cassian walnut guest-chamber. Every 
scrap of the original furniture had been 

moved into the stable, and a low, wide shelf 
covered with heavy white damask ran around 
the entire room. Edith had put all the cut- 
glass together, in the bay window, and under 
the glare of a dozen extra electric lights it 
sparkled, bright and hard. There were two 
enormous punch-bowls, a lamp, a vase big 
enough for an umbrella stand, thirteen berry 
dishes, baskets and candlesticks, two ice- 
cream sets, a dozen finger-bowls, and five 
dozen glasses. 

I hate cut-glass! 

“Lucy! Lucy! You up there?" 

“Oh, I suppose so," I called back, and 
I heard my sister-in-law coming up the stairs. 
I hadn't a doubt but that she would be stag- 
gering under a fresh load of presents, and I 
wasn't mistaken. She appeared at the door 
with a regular Pisa tower of them, extending 
up to her eyes. 

*How's this for a haul?" she gasped. 
“Соте on, my dear, hustle up and see what 
you draw." Then she’ added: ‘‘ Gracious, 
Lucy, where in the world did you resurrect 
that old dress? Don’t you know everyone 
will be coming in?” Edith was fairly daz- 
zling in stiff, crackling white linen. 

“It’s so hot,” I murmured, “and it had no 
bones in the collar.” 

“I should say it hadn't! Your bridesmaids 
will be here any minute. Hurry up and look 
at these things and then go and get yourself 
fixed up, do." 

I began silently on the bottom box. Edith 
and I aren't very congenial. We never were. 
But although we've been living together for 
three years, we've always been perfectly 


friendly and amiable on the outside. She 
was giving me my wedding. Ihad no mother 
or father, and all my linen — stiff, gorgeous 
stuff with heavy elaborate monograms— was 
from Edith. Bath-towels, two yards long, 
which I never liked, Edith had selected for 
me; sets of underwear, all ruffles and fol-de- 
rols and satin rosettes, Edith had planned; 
flat silver as heavy as lead, with a showy de- 
sign—a horn of plenty overflowing with apples 
and pears and leaves—Edith had selected. 
Even my bridesmaids were of Edith Camp- 
bell's choosing! 

I drew out a red flannelette bag from be- 
neath the tissue-paper in the box. 

**It's another plateau," I said before I un- 
pulled the drawstring. I had seven already. 

“A plateau! From the Elmer Scotts!” 
She tossed the cards over to me contemptu- 
ously. “That girl visited me for two weeks 
before I was married. They have loads. 
Imagine! A plateau! Only the six-fifty size 
at that, and—how disgusting!—marked. 

I didn’t know the Scotts from Adam. Half 
my presents came from Edith’s friends. 
That was one reason why I hated it all so. 
Nothing about my wedding was as I wanted it. 
I didn’t like wedding invitations thick as 
leather, engraved in enormous block letters, 
my name staring at me like a sign over a 
store, and a whole pack of cards besides; 
I didn’t like eight bridesmaids, and ten ush- 
ers; I didn’t like so much pomp and show. 
Down in the bottom of my heart, I had 
longed to be married in one of those dark 
little tucked-away chapels in some cathedral 
or other, in France or England, like a girl 
I read about in a book. I should have loved 
the echo of the wedding ceremony in the big 
empty nave. “But then," Edith said, “you 
wouldn't have had a sign of a present, and you 
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can't furnish your house with echoes, crazy 
Bobbs." 

She reached for the plateau. 
over," she said briskly. “Неге goes for 
372," and she tore off a little number from 
a sheet of others, touched it with the tip of her 
tongue and slapped it onto the face of the pla- 
teau. She listed it under “S” in a little book, 
and placed it with my seven other plateaus on 
the silver table. I hadn't liked putting them 
all together. But, “Nonsense,” Edith had 
said. ''Don't you see, little simpleton, if 
they're together, people can tell how many 
plateaus you have ata glance? My goodness, 
372 presents so far, and three days more yet! 
ГИ bet you'll get 500! Mercy, child," she 
broke off, “there come your bridesmaids. 
For heaven's sake do go and put on your 
embroidered mull. That thing is simply 
horrible.” 7 

I suppose my blue little checked gingham did 
look faded and plain, but I went to my room 
with a great swelling loyalty in my heart for 
all the dear plain things in the world. I could 
have kissed my blue gingham dress, and I did 
kiss Juliet Adams’ picture, my dear best friend, 
who wasn’t being my bridesmaid because 
Edith was so snippy to her. And I looked 
hard at Dr. Maynard’s picture, too, and won- 
dered if he was going to be too grand for me 
along with everything else. His boat from 
Germany wasn’t due until the next day; 
and, oh dear, he’d grown so famous lately! 
His name had been in medical journals and 
there had been two columns about him in the 
Boston paper which we take on Saturday 
nights. When I read all it said it frightened 
me, for perhaps I wouldn’t go with Dr. May- 
nard any better than with the elaborate Irish 
lace Drecol -model coat Edith had insisted 
upon my having. 

-He used to be just plain Dr. Maynard, my 
brother Alec’s chum, and a lot older than I. 
He used to be a good friend to tell my troubles 
to, after father died and Alec and I were left 
to manage everything alone—to run father’s 
big white elephant of a house on fifty a month 
for food and one general-housework girl, to 
keep the twins in college and dress-suits and 
my younger sister Ruth in dancing-school 
and a cooking-class and all the hundred and 
one things that her set was in. And when 
my dear partner came home one night and 
told me the white elephant was going to have 
a new keeper, that he, in short, was engaged 
to the rich and wonderful Edith Campbell, 
it was to Dr. Maynard I poured out my 
cup of woe. He was just a kind, older friend 
then, with a little gray in his hair, and it 
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never occurred to me I ever in the world 
would marry him. 

I took off my gingham dress now and hung 
it in my closet. Already, my wedding costume 
was there, staring at me from the corner, shiny 
satin and expensive lace, little sachet bags 
sewed into the lining, and on the belt inside 
the name in gold letters of one of the most fash- 
ionable dressmakers in New York. I was 
staring at it, wishing with all my heart that I 
hadn't got to take the place of the tissue paper 
which was at present stuffed into the waist and 
sleeves, when my sister-in-law appeared sud- 
denly at the door. 

“Hurry, Bobby,” she said. “Ниту, do. 
Your bridesmaids are all here and the Leonard 
Jacksons have brought over the John Per- 
civals in their car. Don’t forget the Jack- 
sons gave you the dozen silver coquil-holders 
and the Percivals the Dresden service-plates. 
Be nice to Mrs. Percival; she’s ‘going to be 
one of your neighbors next year. I must run 
along. They’ll be wondering.” She started to 
go, but turned back and added, “Why in the 
world aren’t you more enthusiastic, Lucy? 
You ought to be the happiest girl in the world, 
I think. I never saw a more elaborate trous- 
seau or a costlier layout of presents in mv life. 
I can't imagine what else you want." A maid 
knocked outside the door and spoke to Edith. 
I did not hear the message, but Edith gave 
a little exclamation and hurried away. 

“The President of the United States in his 
aeroplane, no doubt," I muttered, and made 
a face at my wedding gown as I yanked down 
my embroidered mull. 


I never dreamed I could be happy away 
from the place where I was born, brought up 
and hoped to die. I hadn't an idea, when Dr. 
Maynard and I first were engaged, but that we 
would live in his big, white-pillared house, not 
five minutes away from the spot where I was 
born, and it came as a perfect thunderbolt when 
he wrote one day from Germany, where he was 
finishing up some work, that the medical de- 
partment of a college near home had given him 
an official call to be a member of their faculty in 
the fall. The idea was quite to his taste, he 
wrote. He could keep right on, of course, with 
his experimenting and his guinea-pigs, to his 
heart'scontent,—they had wonderfully equipped 
laboratories, the best in America,—and what did 
I say? What should I say to a person whose 
very picture that had been taken for just me 
had appeared in two magazines that month? 
Such an insignificant tail to the big lion as I 
ought to go wagging to the North Pole or the 
Sahara Desert. Of course, I didn't say а 
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word, and, as sure as preaching, not eight 
weeks after that letter we were hunting for 
a house near a car-line to the college. 

I have skipped over the horrors of my wed- 
ding, the broiling condition of the thermometer, 
the sweltering bridesmaids, the crowds, the 
push, the funny grown-up feeling in my heart 
when Alec, and my oldest brother Tom from 
out West, kissed me good-bye so gently, the joy 
when the train gave a snort and a jerk and I 
knew that Edith in her pearls and satin couldn’t 
possibly follow. This isn’t meant to be a story 
of my wedding, but of my life with Will in the 
shadow of medical buildings, chemistry halls, 
law schools and dormitories. 

The week after I was married, Edith sailed 
with Ruth, my younger sister, for three months 
in Europe, or else she wouldn’t have counte- 
nanced for a minute the house Will and I finally 
decided to lease for the winter. It was a brown, 
square affair, a door in the middle with a win- 
dow on each side, not colonial in the least, non- 
descript as it could be, with a slate French 
roof. We thought it would do, even though the 
bath-tub was tin, and moved into it when the 
brick sidewalk was sprinkled with yellow 
maple leaves and the gutter was collecting dry 
ones. 

I didn’t know a soul in the town. I didn’t 
know the name of a single street except our 
own. I didn’t even know where to go to buy 
a spool of thread, but I wasn’t homesick for one 
half minute. You see, I had forgotten the joy 
of my own kitchen and pantry; I had forgotten 
what a colander looked like; I had forgotten 
how sweet a row of cups are hanging by their 
handles underneath a shelf, edged with scal- 
loped paper. I loved being my own boss, 
though I am sure if Edith had known what I 
was up to she would have left all the joys of 
Paris and taken the next steamer for home to 
set me in the right path. For I didn't even un- 
pack some of my wedding presents. They 
simply didn't fit in with Will's furniture, which 
he had freighted down from the old white- 
pillared house, and every sliver of which I 
simply adored. There were old-fashioned high- 
boys, and a thousand-legged table, a worn 
leather couch, his college Morris chair and 
a beautiful old secretary. There were funny 
old steel engravings of the United States Senate, 
battle scenes, and Abraham Lincoln. The side- 
board was black walnut, and Edith's elaborate 
silver service made it look out of date, so I put 
on it instead my own mother's old coffeepot 
and a set of blue china that belonged to an aunt 
of Will's. I didn't even unlock tbe enormous 
chest of flat silver. My brother Alec let me 
take the forks and darling thin spoons and 
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things that had always been in our family, 
and it was like sheltering old friends under my 
roof to have them near me again. 

Edith would have hated the life I drifted 
into. She would have called it a mere existence, 
and worse than the frontier. From September 
to February I didn't go to a single luncheon, 
tea, or bridge. People had called—members of 
the faculty, I suppose—I'm sure I don't know, 
for the cards were mere names ‘and I was 
always out when they were left. You see, one 
evening I had run across something in a pam- 
phlet of Will's on our library table that set me 
to thinking. The pamphlet was a sort of bul- 
letin of lectures given by different professors in 
the college. There was a star after several of 
the announcements and at the bottom of the 
page it said, “Open to the Public.” I hadn't 
a notion whether it was the right thing for me 
to go to them or not. But one rainy aíternoon 
I hunted up Tyler Hall and Room 21 on the 
second floor, and slinked into one of the back 
chairs at five minutes to three, very much 
frightened, and wondering if I would be turned 
out. The lecture was the second or third of 
a series given by a Dr. Van Breeze on somc- 
thing in philosophy. I didn’t understand 
more than about two sentences, but no one 
scemed to question my right to sit there, and 
I felt ten times more comíortable than I ever 
had at bridge-parties at home. 

I went the next week, and the week after 
that, and also bolted into a series of French 
lectures every Monday afternoon. I liked just 
to sit and breathe the air of those classrooms. 
I liked the long lines of blackboards covered 
with unintelligible words, that belonged to a 
previous lecture, the row of felt erasers, the 
smell of dry chalk-dust. I liked sitting in 
those studious-looking chairs with a big arm 
on one side. It was as strange and restíul as 
a foreign country—those classrooms— with 
the bare maple-tree branches grazing the win- 
dow-pane and the music of the French language, 
which I hadn't heard since the prosperous days 
when father could afford a governess for us 
children, in my ears. I was a thousand, thou- 
sand miles away from the atmosphere of lim- 
ousines, and Edith, 502 wedding presents, and 
a wedding dress that cost two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Will was busy daytimes with his 
lectures and his guinea-pigs. I was always at 
home when he came at six, and he was never 
the kind of man to press me to give minute 
accounts of myself. It was ridiculous anyhow 
for me to be attending lectures on the Geology of 
Fuels and Fluxes, the Influence of Science upon 
Religion, or something about the Law of Fall- 
ing Spheres. It was ridiculous, and yet I kept 
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on going, especially to those in philosophy, for 
every once in a while that Dr. Van Breeze 
would say something that was better than any- 
thing I’d ever heard in any church. Besides, 
there was a sweet white-haired old man there 
whom I liked a lot. We used to walk home to- 
gether as far as the library and he would ex- 
plain things I didn't understand. He called 
me Pandora, in fun, because I was so inquisi- 
tive and couldn't bear to let things unknown 
to me alone. Once in a while a dark, queer 
little man, usually in a frock-coat and a soft 
artist's tie, would join us, and a woman, a Miss 
Avery, in an ugly brown suit and stiff linen col- 
lars like a man's. They used to think my ques- 
tions were the drollest things they had ever 
heard in their lives, but I couldn't help but feel 
that the sweet old man took quite a fancy to 
me. He asked me once to come to his house on 
some street or other and meet his wife, but 
naturally I didn't go, for I wouldn't have let 
anyone in the world guess that I was Mrs. Wil- 
liam Maynard for all the wives in creation. 
It was a funny existence for me to drift into, 
wasn't it? Cake and snow-pudding in the 
morning,—I can make delicious snow-pud- 
ding,— economics, geology, philosophy and 
French in the afternoon, and evenings, our 
open fire, and cribbage with dear old Will by 
the light of our big bronze lamp. 

It was certainly a terrible awakening when 
Edith appeared one evening without the least 
warning in the world, and Ruth, my younger 
sister, trailing on behind, both of them all 
decked out in latest Parisian fashion. Will had 
just dealt the cards,—it was almost nine 
o'clock,—when the door-bell rang. Old Delia 
had creaked up to bed ages ago and Will went 
to the door himself. I didn't even bother to 
uncurl my feet,—I was sitting Turkish-fashion, 
—for no one had ever called in the evening—it 
must be the expressman—and I yawned and 
waited. 

I heard Will say, “Нео, hello! Well, well 
—of all— Where did you— When—” and 
a minute more, resplendent in a long sealskin 
coat, a sealskin hat, a perfectly enormous muff 
and a gold chain purse, Edith pushed into our 
hall, eyes simply sparkling and cheeks aglow. 

“Hello, turtle-doves!" she exclaimed. “ Не]- 
lo, Brother Will! Hello, Mrs. Bobbikins.” 

I started up. “Of all things!" I burst out. 

Edith kissed me through a prickly veil. 
Ruth kissed me, too. Ruth was simply over- 
whelming in a huge blue hat with not less than 
one dozen blue ostrich plumes. "They both 
kissed Will. We all began to laugh. 

“We knew vou'd be surprised," gasped Ruth. 

“But I thought—” T began. 
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“We got an earlier boat —the bridal suite 
on the Mauretania!” 

“I cabled Alec,” explained Edith, “but he 
never got the part about letting you know. 
He met us yesterday in New York, but the 
house won’t be ready, the servants won’t be at 
home for a week.” 

“So we—” giggled Ruth. 

“Can you put us up?” snapped Edith. 

“Of course,” I tried to say cordially, with 
the image of my cold, unused, north guest- 
room dancing before my eyes, the floor covered 
with newspapers, two cut-glass punch-bowls, 
thirteen berry dishes, and seven vases. “Of 
course, I can put you up. Take off your 
things.” 

Will brought out two dining-room chairs and 
Edith and Ruth buried them in no fime with 
a stack of coats, hats, and muffs. Edith was 
gowned, slick as a black suéde glove, in a tight- 
fitting broadcloth princess dress, Irish lace at 
neck and wrists. Ruth’s new Parisian hair 
was simply glorious. They strutted into our 
comfortable living-room like two peacocks, 
Edith surveying the walls and ceiling, up and 
down, and round about, as if she were exam- 
ining the dome of the Boston State House. 

“So this is where you coo?” she said in her 
horrid patronizing manner. Imagine Dr. 
William Maynard, of the medical department 
of one of the biggest universities in the country 
cooing! I blushed for Will. He pushed up 
a chair and Edith sank into it. . 

“What sort of passage was it?” he asked, 
and for the next half hour we listened to an 
account of a perfectly disgusting custom-house 
officer in New York, who made Edith pay one 
hundred and ninety-four dollars on a half 
dozen mere gowns that already were simply 
worn to shreds anyway. 

It was when Will had gone to the kitchen for 
some water that Edith leaned forward and said 
to me, *How'd you happen to take this house, 
my dear, and don't you dress for dinner, Lucy Р” 

“Oh,” I said, “this? It's short and I can 
hook it up myself.” 

“I just knew," chimed in my own sister 
Ruth, “that Lucy would be one of those who 
would get slack after she was once married." 

“T didn't know,” broke in Edith in a sudden 
burst of laughter, “that there were any houses 
left nowadays that had those funny old- 
fashioned storm-doors that you hook on every 
winter.” 

“Trust Lucy to pick out the oldest shack in 
the town," tucked in Ruth, touching the surface 
of her perfect coiffure with light fingers, and 
glancing sidewise at herself in an old gilt- 
framed mirror on the wall. 
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“By the way, Lucy,” Edith added, piling it 
on, I thought, a bit too thick, ‘‘people aren’t 
using doilies under ornaments any more. 
Where are all those stunning plateaus?” 

“Dear me," I laughed, determined to be 
good-natured, *I'd completely forgotten the 
plateaus. 'They must be in one of the barrels 
we haven't opened." 

* Haven't opened? I never saw anyone like 
you. Haven't opened? Well, I never! It 
certainly is a good thing that I've come home." 


It was with a sinking heart that I took them 
up to the guest-room, where I had put one of 
Will's black walnut bedroom sets. 

“Tf Га only known you were coming,” I 
began, going up the stairs, trying to explain. 
“The bureau is chuck full of silver things. 
We ought to have a safe. And the closet—all 
my good dresses are there, we have so little 
closet room in the house. In the morning Ill 
clear it out. I know you'd like separate beds, 
too, but when Will’s things were all unpacked, 
there wasn’t room for much new furniture. 
And I’m sorry, Edith, that you haven’t a bath 
connected. We only have one bathroom in 
the entire house, and even that——”’ 

Edith wouldn’t let me finish. We were in 
the guest-room now. Her eyes were on the 
cut-glass in the corner. “I ought never to have 
gone to Europe," she said, “never in this 
world!" wished she had never come home, 


"WE USED TO WALK HOME TOGETHER 
AS FAR AS THE LIBRARY'' 


and when I kissed her good night all the old 
rancor and rebellion, dormant for so long, 
was raging in my heart. 

I stole downstairs after I was undressed, 
and pulled out Edith's silver service from 
underneath the stairs and put it on the side- 
board; I unlocked Edith's chest of silver, and 
began laying the breakfast table with the horns 
of plenty; I dragged out some elaborate break- 
fast napkins; I hauled down from the top shelf 
of the pantry a Dresden breakfast set. At one 
A. M., when I was crawling stealthily back to our 
room and was passing the guest-room door, 
I heard voices. 

“Tt’s human nature for a man, single or 
married, to prefer а woman in pretty clothes, 
whoever she is," Edith was saying. 

“Of course," Ruth agreed. “Did you see 
the horrid old red-worsted bedroom slippers 
she had on?" 
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“And, moreover,” Edith went on, “a man 
likes an attractive home—pretty pictures, 
pretty ornaments—a place where he is proud 
to bring his friends.” 

“Naturally.” 

“А man likes to be proud of his wife, too,” 
went оп the sage, “proud of her friends, of her 
place in society. Now Lucy—absolutely no 
social sense—not a spark. No doubt, if she's 
made any friends at all, they're the grocery 
man and the seamstress, and the woman who 
washes her hair." 

Ruth gigeled. 

“Now, you Ruth," Edith pursued, “аге a 
girl after my own heart. You are the kind to 
be the wife of a famous man. You could 
be Mrs. William Maynard with the right sort 
of go." 

I had to smile at the thought of Ruth and 
Will. Will hates false things, puffs and bril- 
liantine. He hates fluffy negligees, and silly 
high-heeled, unwalkable shoes. He hates fuss 
and feathers. I passed on down the hall. “It 
will take more than Edith and my young sister 
to disturb me, I guess," I said to myself as I 
turned out the flaring gas jets in the hall and 
bathroom, left by those two extravagant crea- 
tures to burn all night. 

I shall long remember the events of the fol- 
lowing few days. Edith awoke the next morn- 
ing armored for battle. I could see it in her 
eyes and feel it in her manner. I knew it was 
to be no slight skirmish, but a well-thought-out 
and carefully planned campaign. I knew, be- 
cause neither she nor Ruth criticized a single 
thing for the next two days. If they were 
shocked or surprised, I saw it only by raised 
eyebrows, critical smiles or covert glances. 
I hated their silence. I felt as if the entire 
foundation of my life was being stealthily honey- 
combed with bombs and dynamite, and won- 
dered a little uncomfortably when Edith would 
light the fuse. 

Edith is wonderful in some ways. At a hotel 
or on a steamer she catches on to the right peo- 
ple to know within the first twenty-four hours, 
and by the third day she's playing bridge with 
them. As soon as ever her half-dozen pieces 
of baggage had arrived, she donned a Paquin 
three-piece velvet suit, and set out to call on 
Mrs. Percival, the person who, you remember, 
she had impressed upon me was to be one of 
my neighbors. That same night the explosion 
took place. 

* T called on Mrs. Percival, this afternoon," 
she began after dinner. “She says, Lucy, that 
you never returned her call." 

Will had gone to a lecture that evening. 
Ruth was plaving solitaire in front of the fire. 
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“Has Mrs. Percival called on me? I didn't 
realize it," I replied. 

“Not only Mrs. Percival has called, but 
everyone else who should. That impossible 
servant of yours said that all of these people 
had called." Edith took down the brass jar- 
diniere, where I deposited all my visiting-cards, 
from the top of the bookcase. ‘‘She said you 
were never in afternoons and had not scen 
one of them. Where under the heavens were 
you, Lucy?” 

I felt ashamed to tell Edith about the lectures, 
so I said instead, “Oh, anywhere, walking, or 
going out for a spin in the runabout. I never 
stay in afternoons. I can’t bear to.” 

“How many of these calls have you re- 
turned?” cross-examined my sister-in-law. 

“Well—I’m going to return them all—” 
I began. “They’re such strangers to me that 
I’ve kept putting it off. You know how I hate 
making calls, anyway. But of course 2 

Edith interrupted me. “The people in this 
town are the ones connected with the Uni- 
versity. I have always heard that. You've 
had every opportunity to know them. "They've 
all called, on account of Will. You’ve simply 
thrown away chance upon chance. Here are 
the Philemon Omsteds’ cards. Mrs. Percival 
says that Dr. Omsted is awfully quecr—a 
kind of socialist — but that Mrs. Omsted’s 
musicals are the selectest things given. Here 
are Mrs. Daniel Haynes McClellan's eards, the 
Bernkopfs’, Madame Gauthier's. I found out 
from Mrs. Percival, indirectly, of course, that 
all these people are in things. Mrs. Benedict 
Graham, even she hascalled on you! And Mrs. 
Percival says that she leads everything. Dr. 
Graham is such a prominent man himself, with 
his books and all. Surely you've heard of 
Benedict Graham, Lucy. Surely-——” 

“Of course," I interrupted. ‘Everyone has, 
Edith. But I'd be frightened to death to go up 
and pull the Benedict Grahams' bell I 
couldn’t!” 

“You ought to be married to a clerk or a bar- 
ber, and then you wouldn’t need to. I should 
hate to think I had married а man whom I 
couldn’t live up to. Everyone has heard of 
Will. He's being talked about all over the 
country. But what about his wife? Who is 
she?" Edith’s words were beginning to cut now 
and I bit my lip. “There was a tea this very 
afternoon to which Mrs. William Maynard 
ought to have been invited. Were you?” 
I shook my head. “Of course, you weren't, 
nor last wecek, to a big musical that Mrs. Om- 
sted gave, and I'll wager you had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the Charity Bazaar that 
the younger women in the University set get 
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up every Christmas. Do you think a man 
wants to be married to a person who is not 
received anywhere, absolutely ignored, as if 
something was the matter with her? Whom in 
the world do you know, anyway? Anyone at 
all?” Pictures of the little man with the soft 
tie, the dear white-haired old gentleman, whose 
name I did not even know, and Miss Avery, 
all impossible, I knew, to Edith, flashed before 
my eyes. So I shook my head and Edith went 
on. Ruth continued playing solitaire. “Апа 
the house—it’s simply impossible. Such a loca- 
tion! Why, no one lives in this part of the 
town. You would think Will couldn’t afford 
anything better, but he can. You ought to 
have two maids, and why under the heavens 
all this old furniture? People don’t use black 
walnut any more, and that old, square dining 
table is beyond words.” 

“ And you have no butler’s pantry, nor back 
stairs,” put in Ruth. 

“Апа you ought to make your maid wear 
black afternoons.” 

“ And turn down the beds,” added Ruth. 

“It’s my house," I began, “if you don't like 


it—" I got up quickly and started to leave the: 


room. 

“Oh, come, Bobbikins," Edith said in her 
persistently cheerful way. “Don’t get cross. 
I was only trying to be helpful." Then she 
went on, “І found this on the floor by your 
desk. I couldn't help but see it. It's an invi- 
tation for dinner from Mrs. Benedict Graham. 
I can't understand why she invited you, if 
you've never returned her call. But, of course, 
it’s on account of Will. I can't imagine your 
not accepting this invitation, and yet I heard 
you say that next Tuesday, the sixth, the very 
evening of this dinner, you and Will had tick- 
ets for the theatre." 

“Yes, we've been planning to go on that 
particular night for three weeks," I said sul- 
lenly, “апа we're going, too. Why should you, 
Edith, come here and try to upset the entire 
universe? We're happy. Willis satisfied. He 
wouldn't have me different. He /oves things 
simple. I wish you'd leave me alone. Will 
doesn't care a scrap about society, and I hate 
it, hate it, hate itl” І was on the verge of 
bursting into tears. 

“I should think,” calmly went on Edith, like 
a repeating alarm clock, ‘‘you’d like your hus- 
band to be proud of you.” 

“Oh, please—please—," I fired back, and 
then suddenly, too full to speak, I turned 
abruptly and fled up the stairs to my room. 

The sweet darkness enveloped me. I drew 
a chair to the window. Will would ask her to 
mind her own affairs; Will would talk to her; 
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Will would defend and stand up for me; Will 
would fix her! “Just wait for Will,” I 
breathed, and listened for his step on the side- 
walk outside, and the sound of his key in the 
latch. I heard him come in about half past 
ten. It was almost twelve when he came up 
to me. : 

“Not in bed?" he asked gently and leaned 
down and kissed me. “Edith was downstairs 
when I came in and we've been talking." I 
held my breath. “І don't know but we ought 
to keep two maids, Bobby dear," Will said, 
and I felt as if I had been struck. He went 
over and lit the gas. “I guess we might as well 
postpone our little theatre party for next Tues- 
day," he went on. “І think after all we'd 
better go to the Grahams' dinner. By the 
way,” he broke off, ‘‘didn’t you get an invi- 
tation to the Omsteds’ affair last week ?” 

“No, Will, I didn’t,” I said dully. 

“Perhaps you'll find time to pay back a few 
of those calls some time pretty soon, Bobby 
dear," he said to me, and that morning about 
4 А. M. I cried myself to sleep. 


Edith went to the dinner, too. She had Will 
telephone and fix it up some way. I don't 
know how, пог I didn’t ask. I was very miser- 
able, very unhappy. My heart was heavier 
than it had been for a whole year. “Will 
wasn't satisfied, Will wasn't proud, Will was 
ashamed of me," rang in my ears from morning 
till night. During the few days that still must 
be lived before Tuesday the sixth, at seven 
o'clock, Edith exhibited the usual kindness and 
gentle consideration of any victor over the van- 
quished. I didn't make another plea. I was 
as resigned as a Fatalist and as unmurmuring 
as a Stoic. I wrote my acceptance at Edith's 
dictation without a word, and silently fought 
the tears that came to my eyes as I sealed the 
envelope. 

“Oh, Bobby," said Will gently, “don’t 
worry so about it, dear. You weren't so 
frightened at your own wedding." 

* Exactly," said Edith. ''People won't notice 
you so much as you think. Just act slowly and 
don't try to talk. That’s all. ГИ be there and 
‘you can lean on me, grandpa.’ You'll be all 
right," she assured me grandly. 

Ishall never forget the faint sickening fecling 
inside of me as we stood waiting for admittance 
before the big colonial house. We must have 
been the last to arrive. A babel of voices in the 
drawing-room at the left greeted us as we 
entered. We.walked up the old colonial stair- 
way, and into a big bedroom at the top with 
a black walnut bedroom set. I noticed that, 
even in my fright. 


Тон, PLEASE— PLEASE—' 
I TURNED ABRUPTLY AND FLED UP THE STAIRS TO MY ROOM'' 


* Mercy, child, don't take off your gloves,” 
whispered Edith to me. 

* hate them," I said, and ripped my arms 
bare. I wore a light blue silk dress with a 
Dutch neck, in spite of Edith in her low-cut 
ball-gown, plastered over with glittering black 
spangles. My hair was done in its usual 
everyday knot at the back of my neck, bobbed 
up in the last five minutes after Ruth's fifth 
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I FIRED BACK, AND THEN SUDDENLY. TOO FULL TO SPEAK, 


attempt at dressing it in *the new way." Edith 
looked like a fashion plate. She has a perfect 
figure. Her neck is marvelous. She wore dia- 
monds and a string of pearls. I followed her 
down the stairs very carefully, lest I trip in my 
little French-heeled slippers, or lose the silly 
things altogether. My heart was in my mouth. 
“What shall I say when I'm introduced? 
What shall I say? What shall I say?" I kept 
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thinking in a panic and watched Edith sweep 
across the hall in her most impressive manner. 
I waited an instant. A minute more and Will 
was announcing, “Апа this is my wife, Mrs. 
Graham.” My heart fluttered as it used to at 
parties at home. 

The grand lady smiled upon me. She took 
my hand. “So this is Mrs. William May- 
nard,” she said. “I’m glad you could come. 
We all know Dr. Maynard so well,—we're so 
proud to have him one of us,—that I am glad 
to meet you.” Was she thinking how funny 
and young I looked—Will is fifteen years my 
senior. Was she saying, “What a strange, little 
insignificant bit of thing indeed for such a man 
as William Maynard!" I wished, after all, 
I had had my hair marcelled. “I want Dr. 
` Graham to meet you,” my hostess continued, 
and leaned over and touched the great scientist 
on the shoulder with her fan. He was talking 
to Edith. ''Benedict, my dear," he turned. 
“Mrs. Maynard!" 

I trembled in my shoes and raised my eyes. 
“You!” I gasped, and stepped back. Dr. 
Benedict Graham, the Dr. Benedict Graham, 
was no other than my dear, sweet, old, white- 
haired gentleman of the philosophical lectures! 
His hands went out to me,—both of them,— 
and gathered my ten cold trembling fingers in 
his warm grasp. 

“You!” he repeated with the sweet light of 
recognition in his eyes. "You! Pandora! 
Julia,” he said to Mrs. Graham, “this is Pan- 
dora, of whom I have told you—my little friend 
who takes a walk with me every week. Well, 
well," he chuckled, **well, well. Then to the 
astonished Will he exclaimed, “ Your wife and 
I are old friends," and oh, I could have kissed 
him! 

The color rushed into my cheeks. My hand 
was in Mrs. Graham's again, and whenIlooked 
around the room I found I stood in a little 
circle, everyone's eyes, like the lights, upon me. 
It was like a surprise party or a fairy story, or 
some trick worked by a skillful magician. 
First my eyes fell upon Dr. Van Breeze; and 
then, in a flash, on Monsieur Gauthier, who 
gave the French lectures; and suddenly, com- 
ing toward me, was the funny little man, with 
the soft, wide tie. He wore it even to-night. 
Hetook my hand cordially, and Will exclaimed, 
“ Do you know her, too, Dr. Omsted?" 

It all happened in a minute. I can't tell it 
quickly enough. But I think it was then that 
Monsieur Gauthier stepped forward, and bow- 
ing before me in the dearest, Frenchiest man- 
ner in the world, said in his own language, with 
everyone listening, “І have never been pre- 
sented to Mrs. Maynard, but, if I am not mis- 


taken, I think I have observed her face at my 
Monday afternoon lectures. Is it not so? 
Always the same chair, third from the back, 
two removed from tue aisle, always the same. 
It has been a pleasure to see you there each 
week." I understood every word. I didn't 
lose a phrase. The warmth, the light, those 
words in French, everybody's eyes upon me 
acted like just enough champagne. 

"Merci, Monsieur," I dared to say, and 
swept him a little bow. I can hear now my 
voice, and those two little French words fall- 
ing upon the silence of that room like a noise 
in the still night. 4 don't know how I ever 
presumed to speak in French. I should have 
thought it affected in anyone else. But at 
that exultant moment I could have mimicked 
Chinese. 'Two words in a forcign language, 
I know, should not be very amazing. Anyone 
could do it. But I could feel a little murmur 
pass among the people aíter I had spoken, that 
was something, a very little, like the applause 
at the theatre. A moment later the talking be- 
gan again; I was being introduced at left and 
right; my own voice and laughter mingled with 
the general babble. It was exactly as though I 
had taken my plunge, come safely to the surface, 
and now was swimming away with long even 
strokes, with the others, for the shore. Edith 
looked at me stupefied. Will observed me as 
though I were a stranger. Easy words came to 
my lips, my checks burned, and everyone was 
so kind, so good to me, I forgot my dress, my 
hair and my French-heeled shoes. 

I don’t mean to imply that I made a “һи” 
or anything like that. For, of course, I didn’t. 
It would be absurd for a mere slip of a girl, 
married though she was, to come among 
learned men and sages, and have them all 
turning their attention and thought upon her, 
even if she had been pretty, and skillful in the 
art of smiles and glances, which I am not. I 
only mean to say that I didn’t feel awkward nor 
wonder where to put my hands between the 
courses. I was placed at the left of Dr. Gra- 
ham and I felt as easy as if I was sitting beside 
my own father. The dinner, it seemed, was in 
honor of Dr. Van Breeze, on account of his 
book about to be published. The talk centered 
about it a good deal, and though I didn't con- 
tribute a single idea to the conversation, I under- 
stood perfectly what was being discussed. But 
I don't think Edith had a good time. She was 
overdressed in the first place, and kept run- 
ning on to Dr. Omsted about the wonderful 
bridal suite in the Afaurctania, the one hun- 
dred and ninety-four dollars duty she had to 
pay, and how she smuggled in a thousand- 
dollar pearl necklace, until I was embarrassed. 


AND SWEPT HIM A LITTLE BOW" 


I DARED TO SAY, 


MONSIEUR,’ 


'"'MERCI, 


Glenanair: By Helen Lanyon 


We went home about ten-thirty. Just at the 
door, as we were going out, Mrs. Philemon 
Omsted stopped me. Will had me by the arm. 
Edith was just behind. 

* Mrs. Maynard,” she said to me, “‘just a 
moment, please. I’ve been very glad to meet 
you and, by the way, Easter Monday I am giv- 
ing a small musical. Mrs. Graham is to pour 
for me. I shall be delighted if you will assist.” 

I thanked her quietly (but oh, in my heart 
I could have crowned her with flowers) and 
passed out to our hired carriage. 

I sat in the middle, between Edith and Will. 
We drove away in silence, my heart singing 
and my cheeks warm with excitement. Will 
pressed my arm with his bare hand hidden 
under the folds of my party coat. I could 
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feel his joy. It was Edith who spoke first. 

“What a miserable, stuffy little carriage,” 
she said; then after a moment, “Those people 
may have brains, but I don’t think I ever saw 
such a lot of frumpily dressed women,” 

Will leaned forward then and said, playfully, 
—but with a queer little sure sound in his 
voice, ‘‘What was your impression of Mrs, 
William Maynard?” 

“Of Bobby?” Edith asked, raising her eye- 
brows, as if she was disgusted at Will’s touch 
of fun. 

“Of Mrs. William Maynard." Then in a low 
voice he added, “Of Mrs. William Maynard, 
of whom I am so proud!” 

And I had to draw away my hand to wipe 
away two silly tears. 


GLENANAIR 


BY HELEN LANYON 


There is a meadow where the murder'd saints 
Lie folded fast in their eternal sleep; 

The wind above them makes its long complaints, 
The dews of evening weep. 


Wounded and spent, into the fields they crept, 
Watching with dulling eyes their red wounds drain; 
And one by one Death took them, and they slept, 
And woke no more again. 


But often in my dreams I see them rise 

Pierced with their wounds, and stiff with old black blood, 
With deathless courage in their hollow eyes, 

They stand where once they stood. 


And cry aloud: “Sweet has our slumber been, 
And deep our rest after the fierce affray, 

While o’er our heads the turf grew thick and green 
And the years slipped away. 


* But lol an ancient sorrow shook our rest 
A cry of lamentation and of wrong, 
And we arose from out the kind earth’s breast, 
Where we had slept so long. 


“Tf we had known, O people! all your pain, 
God be our Judge, we had not slumbered thus, 
Look where we stand, ready to die again, 
Hath Ireland need of us?” 


Hath Ireland need? She hath great need as then, 
When in your anguish on the blood-wet sod, 
Ye looked your last upon the quiet glen 
And made your peace with God. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


OWEN SEAMAN 


OPULAR prejudices, like King Charles 
the Second, take an unconscionable 
time a-dying. Every self-respecting 
American citizen has long come to 

regard the possession of a sense of humor 
as a sacred national right of which he holds 
an undisputed monopoly, to the especial ex- 
clusion of his Anglo-Saxon cousins across the 
water. In like fashion, the latter, as week by 
week they peruse the only really (consciously) 
humorous journal published in England, are 
wont to maintain with mournful regularity 
that Punch is not what it used to be; nor do 
they find adequate comfort in the reflection that 
“it never was.” Captious critics who cherish 
gloomy illusions as to the proverbial hebetude 
of the Briton or the traditional decadence of 
Punch can have little or no acquaintance with 
the work or personality of Owen Seaman, 
- humorist, editor and poet. His sprightly and 
prolific pen has long supplied the columns of 
the press with abundant evidence of the exist- 
ence of a very real and thriving school of Eng- 
lish humor: under his able guidance the “ Lon- 
don Charivari” has reached its loftiest level. 

Born nearly fifty years ago, Owen Seaman 
has spent half his life in a praiseworthy and 
successful endeavor to make two smiles grow 
where one grew before, and to increase the 
gaiety of at least one nation. Light verse is no 
longer appreciated as it was in the spacious 
days of our more leisurely forebears. Few of 
us to-day have ever heard of Calverley or J. K. 
Stephen, or even of Tom Hood; still fewer can 
find time to study the writings of these past 
masters of prosody. But the most casual of 
modern English readers can scarcely fail to be 
familiar with the oft-quoted **odes and jewels 
five-words-long” that sparkle from the fore- 
finger of “О. S." His verse may lack the 
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musical lilt and charm of Hood's, but possesses 
all the verbal felicity of that poet’s, and is never 
marred by the puns which proved so fatally 
attractive to his predecessor. If he has but 
little of the buoyancy of Calverley or the joyous 
irresponsibility of Stephen, as a parodist Sea- 
man has shown himself the equal of the former; 
he surpasses the latter in the daring and dexter- 
ity of his rhymes. In common with both these 
poets he enjoyed the advantages of a univer- 
sity education, a fact to which a certain classical 
austerity of style bears eloquent witness. His 
subsequent training as a pedagogue still finds 
expression in an occasionally didactic tone— 
after the later manner of Kipling—which many 
of his admirers deplore. Though at heart an 
ardent and passionate Tory of the old school, 
he does not allow his political views to influence 
the strict impartiality which has long been one 
of Mr. Punch's most admirable qualities. 

In private life Seaman displays none of the 
melancholy or moroseness of the professional 
humorist: he is a genial and lavish host, a 
welcome guest, a brilliant conversationalist, an 
excellent bridge-player, a sportsman, a bon 
viveur, and withal a thorough “man of the 
world.” In search of relaxation he now and 
then escapes from the seething vortex of jour- 
nalism and seeks the comparative quiet of 
Monte Carlo, whence he returns much re- 
freshed (and, let us hope, enriched) to carry on 
the high traditions of that famous editorial 
chair which he fills so worthily. 

HARRY GRAHAM. 


DR. WILLIAM A. EVANS 


ONSERVATION of men is the task 
Dr. William A. Evans set himself 
when, as a boy, he marched forth 


from medical school, with the 
coveted sheepskin under his arm. At the 


Interesting People 


age of twenty-seven he landed in Chicago, 
and hung out his sign. The fact that a 
majority of the people who died each year 
were the victims of preventable diseases was 
deeply impressed upon his mind; and the 
belief that much of this waste of life could 
have been avoided by fresh air, pure food 
and water, and right living, was firm within 
him. He saw that the people did not realize 
the tragedy of this needless destruction of 
life; and he made up his mind that the great- 
est service he could render in the pursuit of 
his profession was to wake the people up. 

Dr. Evans’s ability and sound common 
sense soon attracted the attention of the 
medical fraternity in Chicago. Less than 
one year after his arrival he was made presi- 
dent of the Chicago Medical Society, and 
promptly put that organization on a practi- 
cal working basis that gained for it the repu- 
tation of being the best of its kind in the 
country. 

Three years ago Chicago’s department of 
health was little better than a political 
machine. Mr. Busse, who was at that time 
running for mayor, stated that, if elected, 
he would allow a group of representative 
physicians to select the city's health com- 
missioner. Dr. Evans, then forty-two years 
old, was their unanimous choice. To-day 
Chicago's health department is divorced 
from politics; nowhere in this country has 
the popular interest in health been greater 
than in Chicago; and nowhere else is a mu- 
nicipal department of health being operated 
along lines so systematic and so practical. 

On Dr. Evans's office desk, among other 
books, there stands one containing a quota- 
tion from John Ruskin. This quotation ex- 
presses a truth the force of which Dr. Evans 
came to realize soon after he was installed 
as guardian of the public health. It reads: 
“ Any interference which tends to reform and 
protect the health of the masses is viewed by 
them as unwarranted interference with their 
vested rights to inevitable disease and death." 
Dr. Evans found that the lives of 20,000 
persons were being snuffed out each year in 
his own city by preventable diseases; he found 
that though he saw clearly what ought to be 
done to save these lives, he could accomplish 
little until the people themselves saw it. 

With popular education as the keynote, 
the plans for a health campaign were care- 
fully worked out. The entire department 
staff was turned loose to preach health. 
Aides and inspectors who had never in their 
wildest dreams pictured themselves as public 
speakers found themselves giving health 
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talks before schools, and clubs, and social 
settlements. Dr. Evans himself led the van. 
For three years he has averaged a lecture a 
day. He always speaks extemporaneously, 
using notes only when he wishes to quote 
figures or data. The “Bulletin,” issued 
weekly by the department, teemed with pop- 
ular information about the seasonable ills and 
how to ward them off. A press service was 
established. Two hundred dailies and week- 
lies in and about Chicago received each 
Thursday from Dr. Evans's department good 
live health material for publication. This 
material appeared in a dozen or more different 
languages, and reached all classes. The 
valueof the moving-picture show as a medium 
through which large numbers of people 
might be reached was not overlooked. The 
audiences at these shows were often sur- 
prised by some interesting information or 
advice from the city health department, 
staring them in the face. Public buildings 
and public conveyances were plastered with ' 
health posters. Health dodgers and health 
sermons were distributed in schools, in 
churches, factories, settlements, department 
stores. Such headings as “Swat that Fly!” 
“Save the Baby!” “If War is Hell, What is 
Consumption?” were used to attract the 
eye; but closer inspection showed these bold- 
typed sentiments to be fascinators, intro- 
ducing, over the signature of Dr. William A. 
Evans, Commissioner of Health, valuable 
and appropriate warning and advice on the 
particular subjects indicated. 

“If you want to reach the people of to- 
day," says Dr. Evans, even withadvicethat's 
for their own good and costs them nothing, 
you've got to advertise.” Dr. Evans is a 
born advertiser, and this gift has played no 
small part in the success of his administra- 
tion. Chicago's death rate is now one of the 
lowest in the world, and her people were 
never thinking health, talking health, and 
being so persistently instructed how to keep 
their health as they are to-day. 

WALTER KELLEY MORLEY. 


WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


ILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER, 
a young man under 32 years of 
age, has been elected President 


of Reed College, which is to be 
opened just outside Portland, Oregon, next 
September. A fund of $3,000,000 was left 
at her death four years ago by Mrs. Amanda 
Reed to be used to found this new college for 
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OWEN SEAMAN 
‚ editor of Punch, and the most accomplished writer of light and satirical 
verse now using the English language. Mr. Seaman is influential, 


especially in England, through his wise and gentle satire 
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DR. WILLIAM A. EVANS 


Who is doing unusual work as Commissioner of Health in Chicago. Dr. Evans 
has good ideas and knows how to make the people accept them 
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WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 
\ young man under thirty-two years of age who has been chosen to organize and 
build up a college which has not as yet any buildings or students or teachers. 
All that it has so far is a fund of $3,000,000 and its ' president, 
who expects to be ready with his school next fall 
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young men and women. The trustees of 
this fund selected Mr. Foster to head the new 
college. At present there is a campus, but 
no teachers, no pupils and no buildings. 
To set the new school going is the task before 
the new president. Mr. Foster has been a 
professor at Bowdoin College, and THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE asked President William 
DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin College to write 
the following little article. 


William Trufant Foster combines three 
qualities which taken together insure the 
success of any man in anything he reasonably 
undertakes: First, perfectly clear vision of 
the end at which he aims and the means 
essential to bring it to pass; second, enormous 
industry in doing his part in supplying those 
means; third, infinite tact in inducing other 
persons to supply such of the means as he 
cannot contribute himself. 

When told at the beginning of a summer 
vacation that he could go to Harvard 
College if he could pass the entrance exam- 
inations, he did in that summer vacation the 
work in Latin which ordinarily requires three 
years; and prepared in two or three other 
subjects besides. One college vacation he 
went to York Beach and advertised as a 
tutor. His first student wished to be tutored 
in trigonometry. Mr. Foster postponed the 
first lesson for three days, during which he 
bought the text-book and prepared himself 
to tutor the boy in a subject he had never 
studied before, and in which the boy passed the 
Harvard entrance examination in September. 

When our dormitories here at Bowdoin 
College were in disorder, under faculty and 
graduate proctors, he developed a system of 
proctoring by the most popular seniors, 
which proved a complete success, trans- 
forming the despised service into a coveted 
honor no student has since declined. 

When the Christian Association was a 
feeble minority of the student body, he trans- 
formed it into a majority, including much 
more than a majority of the best fellows, 
by shifting the emphasis from a negative 
sentimentalism to positive good-fellowship in 
service, and enlisting men in recruiting the 
membership who had never before dreamed 
of being members themselves. 

Two years ago, just before commence- 
ment, he asked me whether I had any ob- 
jection to having a big class the following 
year. I told him there was no objection. 
He spent the summer with a stenographer in 
Brunswick, and, sure enough, the class he had 
predicted—fifty per cent. larger than any 
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previous class—was clamoring for admission 
in September. At one time he had a record 
of some twenty consecutive victories for de- 
bating teams which he had coached. 

William Trufant Foster was born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Jan. 18, 1879. He was educated 
at the Roxbury (Mass.) High School and Har- 
vard College, where he graduated in rgor. 
From тоот to тооз he taught English at 
Bates College. The year 1903-04 he spent 
in the study of English, Argumentation and 
Education at Harvard, receiving the degree 
of A. M. In 1904 he came to Bowdoin 
College as instructor in English and Argu- 
mentation, and became professor in 1905. 
At Bowdoin he also gave courses in Educa- 
tion; and in June, 191o, his title was changed 
from Professor of English and Argumentation 
to Professor of Education. The year 1909-10 
he had a leave of absence from Bowdoin, 
which he spent at Teachers' College, Colum- 
bia University, in the study of the college 
curriculum. During that year and the past 
summer he filled a position in Columbia 
University as Lecturer in Educational Ad- 
ministration, and completed the residence 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Education and Sociology. He 
taught the course in the Principles of Edu- 
cation at the Harvard University Summer 
School in 1909. 

Such, in brief, are the outward facts: a 
substantial achievement for a man under 
thirty-two. 

A thorough scholar, an accomplished 
writer, an efficient speaker, a successful 
author, a skillful teacher, a masterful ad- 
ministrator, a diligent student of educational 
problems, with a wide acquaintance in uni- 
versity circles, and a genial personality, he 
has all the qualities that promise a brilliant 
career in what Dr. Wallace Buttrick of the 
General Education Board has called the 
best educational opportunity in the country. 

In these days of self-secking, wire-pulling 
and favoritism his election to the presidency 
of Reed College—a complete surprise to him 
—is a reassuring evidence that Opportunity 
and Capacity still meet—provided the Trus- 
tees of Opportunity turn down all self-con- 
stituted candidates and seek over the whole 
length and breadth of the continent for the 
best Capacity; and the possessor of Capacity 
turns a deaf ear to all merely lucrative calls 
out of his own distinctive line, and waits 
patiently and works unceasingly to fit him- 
self for the largest Opportunity in his dis- 
tinctive line which the country affords. 

WILLIAM Di WITT HYDE. 
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MARY McDOWELL 


\ Chicago woman, at the head of a social settlement, who has become one of the 


most influential and useful people in her city 
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MARY McDOWELL 


OU sure was cut out for a politi- 
cal boss," said one of Chicago's 
police inspectors to Mary Е. 

: McDowell on a certain occasion. 

The head resident of the University of 
Chicago's settlement had “gone to the front ” 
for a young Lithuanian dweller of the stock- 
yards district —that section of the Windy City 
located by its inhabitants as “back of the 
dumps.". He had gotten into some trouble 
of a minor character with the police and was 
* detained" at the station. His frantic wife, 
just naturally, had rushed to “Mees” Mc- 
Dowell. . The result was a plunge into a 
stormy night, a series of rapid-fire interviews, 
beginning with the desk-sergeant of the police 
station and up the line of officials to the in- 
spector himself. Then came the appeal, ar- 
guments and statements which gave the de- 
sired order for release and the highest compli- 
ment the inspector could pay. 

The next morning Mary McDowell sat in 
the private office of one of the big packers, 
who had asked her to come to show him what 
could be done to improve the working con- 
ditions of some hundreds of his girl employees; 
in the afternoon she poured tea at a function 
in a fashionable home of ultra-fashionable 
Kenwood; in the evening she talked to the 


members of a shirt-makers' union and then, . 


on her way back to the University settle- 
ment, about the time clocks were marking 


midnight, she stepped aside, felt her way: 


down the dark passage to a basement tene- 
ment to see how the sick baby of a little 
Polish widow was coming on. But that sort 
of thing is all in a day'swork with this woman. 
It is her common experience to touch the ex- 
tremes of poverty and wealth between sun-up 
and sundown. 

These social radii focus on the brick build- 
ings of the University settlement which stand 
in Gross Avenue, a few hundred feet south- 
west of a square mile of slaughter houses and 
packing plants where hundreds of thousands 
of cattle and hogs are sacrificed each year to 
the great American stomach—the Chicago 
stock yards, with its multitudes of foreign- 
born working people raising multitudes of dis- 
heartening social problems. 

In the center of this intense industrial and 
social activity is Mary McDowell—a big 
woman physically and mentally; a rather 
handsome woman, something over 50 years of 
age, with white hair of a curling inclination 
and fine eyes that can twinkle merrily on the 
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slightest provocation and can look, stern and 
unafraid, into the inflamed eyes of a drunken 
wife-beater. And the helpless victims of 
such brutes know where to go when even in- 
herited passiveness breaks down,as witness 
one with bruised face who sobbed, at the 
settlement door, her request to talk to “the 
good woman for bad husbands." 

To.Mary McDowell is given the task of 
Americanizing the immigrants—mostly of 
Slavonic origin—who are massed in the stock- 
yards district. For twelve years she and her 
corps of assistants have lived in smoke and 
smells and ugliness, patiently, tactfully and 
successfully, breaking down racial barriers, 
energizing latent intelligence, overcoming for- 
eign-bred prejudices, making, of the newly- 
arrived, citizens who understand what citizen- 
ship means. 

Old “ Johnny Powers” forced Jane Addams, 
almost in self-defense, to take up practical 
politics as part of her duties in the Hull 
House ward, and acute conditions compelled 
Mary McDowell to become a practical poli- 
tician in her ward. She recently became the 
accredited representative of the Legislative 
Voters! League in her district, and precinct 
and ward maps and printed lists of registered 
voters of the 29th Ward lie on her desk along 
with the charts whose black pinheads show 
where the babies of her people have died and 
are dying around the garbage dumps and 
Bubbly Creek. To save the lives of the babies 
sentenced to death by filth and ignorance and 
to help the foreign-born baby-citizen to take 
his first American steps are two of the most 
important of the hundred and one activities 
which keep this woman on duty 24 hours and 
more a day. 

To list the activities of the settlement of 
which she is the dominating spirit would be 
to catalogue nearly everything that one can 
think of designed for the physical, mental, 
spiritual and social good of men, women, 
babies and children, and to the administra- 
tion of its affairs she brings characteristic 
cheerful friendliness, guided by sane executive 
ability. Jane Addams and Mary McDowell 
are names that are coupled in Chicago per- 
haps more frequently than the names of any 
other women; not alone because they are 
devoted friends, but because of their intimate 
coóperation in the work to which they have 
devoted their lives. 

There are times when Mary McDowell 
dons cap and gown to march in the convoca- 
tion procession of the Univer-ity of Chicago, 
for she is a member of the facuity. And there 
are other times when she takes to her bed, 
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Interesting People 


piles pillows behind her back and revels in 
the luxurious delights of trimming hats. 

If she were a man she might be a captain of 
industry or a “boss” politican; if she were 
not the head resident of the University settle- 
ment it is almost certain she would be a fash- 
ionable milliner, and it is a large round guess 
which she would rather be. 


KLAW AND ERLANGER 


INKED together in fame, Mark Klaw 
and Abraham Erlanger are in real 
life sharply different personalities. 
About Klaw there is a certain 

amount of mystery (or, if you prefer it, 
doubt). About Erlanger there is none. . To 
some among those observers who enjoy 
an intimacy with the politics and knightly 
doings of Broadway, Klaw is a diplomat, 
safe and sane, and a balance wheel and con- 
trol for his aggressive partner. To others 
he is a mere underling of Erlanger; a ready 
servant of his boss. The facts behind 
these conflicting impressions are clear. The 
difference is in the interpretation. Tradi- 
tion is that once he was a lawyer, and it is 
certain that among his duties are such as a 
lawyer might perform. He examines con- 
tracts. He is present when negotiations are 
supposed to be delicate. He furnishes what 
is looked upon in his circles as a high degree 
of polish. He lives in fear that Erlanger will 
fly off at some unhappy tangent. Also he 
travels about the country and examines into 
the pecuniary condition of the theatres which 
Klaw and Erlanger control. His life is one 
of mild and unobtrusive industry. 

Not so Abraham Erlanger. His middle 
name is Lincoln, and he is proud of his 
spiritual ancestry, but the real hero on whom 
he models his life was a Frenchman. Erlan- 
ger prefers to be likened to Napoleon. He 
is said to be collecting Napoleona. I recite 
that item merely on information and belief. 
At any rate, the keynote of his character is 
an articulate appreciation of himself. He 
keeps himself surrounded by friends, or syco- 
phants, mainly in his employ, who concede 
that he is great. 

Erlanger: “Don’t I know more about put- 
ting on a show than any man in the world?” 

All: “Yes!” 

This friendliness which Erlanger main- 
tains with himself is sometimes used by 
designing men for their own intriguing ends. 
Legend has it that Pompadour Jim Corbett, 
when he was an actor, was complaining of 
the routing he received. "I will tell you 
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how to get a good route,” said a friend. 
“Erlanger thinks he can box. Drop in, 


sometime, and make an occasion to put on 
the gloves with him. Let him hit you.” 
Corbett obeyed, and received the best the 
syndicate could give. He. passed on the 
information (so generous was he, at. least 
in history), and Bob Fitzsimmons improved 
his standing with the Syndicate by an Өзеп 
similar performance. 

Erlanger’s power, which less than four 
years ago was really great, was founded on 
one real talent, and only one. This is a 
very big country, with hundreds of theatres, 
and many complicated routes for all the 
stars and companies which keep circulating 
from town to:town. The companies want 
to be provided for each night, and so do the 
theatres. Now suppose it is all charted out 
for the year; every theatre has its dates; 
every company knows for the whole season 
where it is to be. Bang! “Тһе Girl with 
the Purple Eyebrow" fails, and has to be 
taken off. Bang! again, and a merciful 
oblivion is all that remains of some other 
hopeful show. Everything must be rear- 
ranged. 'The vacant dates must be filled. 
The companies must be shifted accordingly, 
and that without causing them unreasonable 
traveling, or running into undesirable com- 
petition. · Here is Erlanger's strength. He 
knows at any moment practically where 
every company on his list is playing, and 
he can rearrange the whole schedule as 
a skilful chess-player can, blindfolded, fol- 
low a dozen games at once. It was this 
grasp of detail which gradually made the 
syndicate, originally six men, rapidly nar- 
row down in effect to Abraham Lincoln 
Erlanger. The others hate him, but he is 
indispensable. 

His strength as a booking agent is almost 
equaled by his weakness as a producer. 
He kills almost every play that he puts on 
himself. He bullies Ziegfeld, Julian Mitchell, 
everybody, no matter how successful they 
have been; they dare not answer back, and 
yet they all know that his interference 
means almost certain failure. Three things 

caused his downfall from the position where 

he dominated the theatrical situation. First 
in time was his predatory attitude toward 
the producing managers... He could not in 
his day of power keep his hands off what 
they regarded as their legitimate profits. 
Then came his erroneous impression that 
he understood how to produce himself. The 
rise of the Shuberts was the third and con- 
clusive blow. N. H. 
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twenty-three American soldiers and 

two Eskimos who composed the Gree- 

ly expedition. went into camp at Cape 
Sabine in the middle of October, 1883, they 
had with them scarcely any clothing other 
than that which they had on their backs, 
and when they had collected all the supplies 
from the neighboring caches, they had full 
rations for only a little more than a month. 
They were more than seven hundred nautical 
miles north of the Arctic Circle in a totally 
isolated region where there was no vegetation 
at any season able to sustain man, and where 
the supply of game never could be depended 
upon to support a party as large as theirs. 
Their only shelter was a wretched hut con- 
sisting of a whaleboat placed bottom upward 
upon a pile of stones, and so destitute were 
they of fuel that the temperature of the hut 
never rose above the freezing point. Thus 
these twenty-five isolated men formed a 
miniature social body in which the struggle 
for existence was a desperate one. 

By fixing for each man a daily ration of 
about a pound, Lieutenant Greely, the com- 
mander of the expedition, hoped that the 
party would be able to live until March, by 
which time it was expected that Smith Sound 
would be frozen over so as to permit of the 
party’s crossing to Littleton Island, where it 
was believed that a large supply depot had 
been established by the second of the relief 
expeditions that had failed to reach Lady 
Franklin Bay. 

If, in the great world, there is frequent 
obscurity of the principle that society can 
exist only as the good of the individual is 
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L will be remembered that when the 


subordinated to the good of all, and that, at 
the last analysis, the good of the individual 
is inseparably bound up with the good of all, 
this principle can be seen at work in all its 
completeness in the little world composed 
of the men who had to face the problem of 
making one month’s food last four months. 
None can be so stupid as to fail to see that 
if at any time at Cape Sabine, there had been 
a scramble for food, that little world would 
have met with extinction inglorious and 
swift. And this being so, it follows that a 
theft of food in that miniature world was the 
blackest crime a man could commit; it was 
an act of treachery that struck at the lives 
of all. 

The first theft to be discovered occurred 
in November, after the long arctic night had 
come and only a few days after the daily 
ration of sixteen ounces went into effect. 
Only a small quantity of bread was stolen, 
but the incident naturally caused uneasiness. 
At this time the “commissary storehouse,” 
which adjoined the hut and consisted of 
walls of snow and ice with a canvas roof, had 
not been completed, and Lieutenant Greely 
ordered that the work on it be rushed. It 
was thought that when the storehouse had 
been fitted with its frame, door and lock, 
and the key placed with First Sergeant 
Brainard, the supplies upon which the lives 
of all depended would be safe. 

Before the lock was in place, Private 
Schneider, who did such good work at Fort 
Conger training the dogs, was caught coming 
out of the storehouse. He was partially 
drunk, apparently having stolen some of the 
rum that he had portioned out that day in 
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place of Sergeant Brainard, who was ill 
from overwork. Schneider vehemently denied 
stealing any food, and it was doubtful if 
he entered the storehouse in a responsible 
condition; but his action in helping himself 
to rum was considered bad enough, and he 
was denounced by his comrades as well as 
reprimanded by the commander, who there- 
upon issued a strict order that no one, under 
any circumstances, should enter the store- 
house, save Brainard. 

A day later, Lieutenant Lockwood, the 
second in command, found an open can of 
condensed milk hidden away, the thief 
evidently having been surprised before he 
could eat it. From the marks on the can, it 
was judged that it was opened with a knife 
broken in a peculiar way, and it was ascer- 
tained that the knife belonged to Private 
Henry, the giant of the party who normally 
weighed more than two hundred pounds, but 
who, despite his powerful physique, had 
proved himself a “quitter” when it came to 
withstanding the hardships of arctic field 
work. Henry asserted that he had lent his 
knife to Schneider, and this, taken in connec- 
tion with Schneider’s action of the previous 
day, seemed to confirm the suspicion that 
he was the guilty one; but again Schneider 
protested his innocence, and all that came 
of it was an increased feeling of uneasiness. 

At midnight of this day, Sergeant Rice, 
who, with Sergeants Frederick, Linn and 
Elison, had made a journey of about forty 
miles to the southward in an effort to bring 
up a load of beef that had been cached by the 
Nares expedition of 1875, staggered into the 


hut to report that Elison was in a dying con- : 


dition where he had left him in- a sleeping 
bag with the other two men. 
` The excitement of rescuing Elison and re- 
lieving his sufferings caused the leaders of 
the party to forget, for the time being, the 
peril that was threatened by the thefts of 
food. In point of fact, no more thefts from 
the storehouse were discovered during the 
rest of November and all through December; 
apparently the locked door was effective. 
Yet, under the strain to which all were 
subjected day after day, there were other 
symptoms in this period of a moral break- 
down on the part of some of the men. It 
was not only that they were constantly tor- 
mented by hunger and cold and thirst; the 
lack of food for the mind was almost as great 
an ordeal as the lack of food for the body. 
Barely a month of this life was sufficient to 
show that more than one member of the 
party must be closely watched lest he pre- 
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cipitate the fight for food that would mean 
the party's doom. Early in December base- 
less accusations began to fly about that the 
food and other supplies were unjustly ap- 
portioned. 

The worst of it was that, among the men 
who soon showed that they could not be relied 
on, was Dr. Pavy, who, as the expedition's sur- 
geon, was one of those who were most needed 
in that desperate struggle for existence. 
That Dr. Pavy should have participated in 
the grumbling and baseless accusations of 
the weaker men, was perhaps not astonishing 
in view of the fact that he had revealed a 
quarrelsome nature even in the times of the 
expedition's greatest prosperity; but what 
sent a cold chill to the commander's heart, 
and the hearts of those in whom Greely con- 
fided, was the commander's discovery that 
the doctor was stealing the food of Sergeant 
Elison, his crippled patient. One night 
early in December, when Greely lay awake 
long after everyone else appeared to be 
asleep, he in the dim light saw Dr. Pavy, 
who lay next to Elison, stealthily reach over 
to the invalid's bread can and help himself 
to a part of its contents. 

A most interesting person was this French- 
man, Octave Pavy. As a skilful physician 
and surgeon and a man of charming manners 
when everything was to his liking, he con- 
tinued to possess the respect and even the 
affection of the great majority of his com- 
rades up to the day of his death. He had 
read widely in science and history, and he 
never failed in his professional duty as long 
as his mind held out. 

When Elison was brought in hopelessly 
crippled, Dr. Pavy moved over to take a 
permanent position by his side, and was un- 
flagging in his attendance on him. But when 
Elison's hands dried up and his feet sloughed 
off, and everyone in the party had agreed to 
deprive himself that Elison might have an 
extra allowance of food, the doctor turned 
around and robbed him! 

Greely confided his discovery only to 
Lieutenant Lockwood and Sergeant Brain- 
ard. Otherwise he decided to let the inci- 
dent pass unnoticed, believing that, as the 
doctor's services were indispensable, every- 
thing must be done to conciliate him, then 
and in the future. Lockwood and Brainard 
concurred in the decision as being in the best 
interests of the entire party. 

Altogether enough occurred in December 
to make it seem to an anxious mind as if that 
little community dwelt over a volcano of 
passions that might at any time break forth. 
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And it may be said at once that, with the 
coming of the year 1884, the attacks on the 
storehouse were renewed, the locked door 
notwithstanding. 

Brainard discovered on January 4 that a 
hole had been cut in the canvass roof of the 
storehouse, and a piece of bacon fished out. 
Three days later he found that one of the 
barrels of bread had been broken open with 
an axe, and several pounds stolen. He hada 
well-defined suspicion as to who the thief was, 
but in the absence of direct proof, he could 
bring no open accusation. 

When he reported the “atrocity,” as he 
called it, there was silence in the hut, and 
then, on all:sides, there were demands that 
the guilty man confess. A general offer even 
was made to contribute an extra supply of 
food to the thief to keep him from further 
temptation, if only he would have the man- 
hood to confess; and while the offer was fu- 
tile, as might have been expected, it showed 
how firmly the great majority of the men 
stood for united, self-sacrificing action. 

Moreover, it is indicative of the power of 
public opinion that the general denunciation 
of this theft seems to have acted to restrain 
further attacks upon the stores for many 
weeks. It is true that on January 21, only 
three days after the solemn event of the 
expedition’s first death, that of Sergeant 
Cross, it was discovered by Brainard, while 
he was overhauling the supplies, that twelve 
cans of milk were missing; but it is probable 
that they were taken early in November 
before the storehouse was finished. 

March had nearly passed, and the rations 
of the party had been still further reduced 
by one-third, before any more thefts occurred. 
With the return of the sun in March, the 
hunters got more game (which explains why 
even a ration of eight ounces could be issued 
for a while longer) and for a time hope ran 
high; but the sound remained open, and as 
March waxed and waned, everyone began to 
realize that death was his probable portion. 

Some, secing death beckoning to them, 
gave up with only a little struggle. Some 
became sullen. One became blasphemous. 
One, Sergeant Gardiner, read his bible and 
prayed. Much trouble was had with two 
men: Privates Bender and Henry. Bender 
became insolent and insulting. It was 
Henry, the big fellow, who blasphemed at 
death. The physical strength of the man 
as compared with that of his fellows, was a 
source of wonderment. We soon shall have 
the explanation. 

Just where the danger to the party lay 
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was revealed when, late in March, an accident 
occurred that nearly ended the sufferings of 
the entire party then and there. 

It was the custom at night time to stop up 
the tin can in the roof of the hut with rags, 
so that all the warmth possible might be 
retained in the hut. On the morning of 
March 24, the cooks overlooked the necessity 
of removing these rags before they lighted 
their stove. The “breakfast” that morning 
—it was just tea—was prepared with alcohol. 
The lamp burned poorly, and Israel com- 
plained of dizziness and nausea. This caused 
the cooks to remember that air was needed, 
and the rags in the ventilator were hurriedly 
removed. 

In a few minutes, however, Biederbick 
fainted, and then Israel became insensible. 
Dr. Pavy went to Biederbick’s assistance, 
while Greely tried to look after Israel. 
Others, too, complained of dizziness. Sud- 
denly Gardiner called out: “It’s the alcohol 
fumes! Open the door! Open the door!" 

The door being opened, nearly everybody 
tried to get out. Some were overcome as 
they struggled to crawl from their bags, 
some dropped on their way to the door, and 
some fell unconscious after reaching the open 
air. Everyone was overcome except Dr. 
Pavy, Frederick, Salor, Elison, Henry and 
the two Eskimos. 

Those who fell unconscious after reaching 
the open air were severely frost-bitten, and 
of these the worst sufferers were Greely and 
Brainard. Brainard lay struggling in the 
snow, repeatedly rising only to fall fainting 
again. Greely's hands were frozen so severe- 
ly that for a weck he was unable to feed 
himself. 

The lives of several who fell unconscious 
in the snow must have been lost, had it not 
been for Gardiner, who, though sick and 
weak, worked incessantly until all the un- 
conscious ones were dragged back into the 
hut. Dr. Pavy and "Shorty" Frederick 
also rendered valiant service. In fact, all 
who did not faint.did what they could for 
their fellows, with the solitary exception of 
Private Henry. 

It soon became evident why Henry had 
no time to do anything for anyone else. 
When the excitement over the narrow escape 
of the party from asphyxiation was subsiding, 
it was discovered that half a pound of bacon 
had been stolen from Greely's mess.  Brain- 
ard, describing the incident, wrote in his 
journal: 

“As soon as the fact became known, great 
indignation was expressed that in our midst 
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lived a man with a 
nature so vile and 
corrupt—so utterly 
devoid of all feel- 
ings of humanity— 
as to steal food 
from his starving 
companions when 
they were thought 
lo be dying. А deed 
so contemptible and 
heartless could not 
long remain con- 
cealed from those 
who had been in- 
jured. Wewere not 
disappointed in the 
discovery that 
Henry was the thief. 
He had literally 
bolted the bacon, 
and his stomach 
was overloaded to 
such a degree that, 
in its enfeebled 
stale, it could nol 
retain this unusual 
quantity of food, 
and his crime was 
thus detected. . . . 
The conduct of this 
fiend Henry, who, 
clothed in the garb 
of innocence, delib- 
erately appropriates 
to himself the food 
belonging to his 
comrades, and at a 
time when he sup- 
posed them dying, 
15 sufficient reason 
for me to lose all confidence in mankind.” 

The contents of the can into which Henry 
vomited were seen only by Biederbick and 
Frederick. They at first told only one or 
two men, including Brainard. But such a 
secret could not be kept. Henry himself 
precipitated matters when, the next morning, 
he had the effrontery to protest his innocence 
in a statement made to all. 

When he had finished there was an in- 
terval of silence, and then up rose the 
little Eskimo Jens. Leveling an accusing 
forefinger at Henry, he said in his broken 
English: 

“You did, you did steal bacon.” 

The attack was too sudden for Henry to 
find immediate words. 

“I see you steal bacon," the Eskimo went 
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"LEVELING AN ACCUSING FOREFINGER AT HENRY, HE SAID IN 


‘YOU DID. YOU DID STEAL ВАСОМ''' 


on. And then, in a vivid pantomime, he 
depicted a man grabbing something from the 
thwarts of the boat that formed the roof, 
stealthily glancing about him as he concealed 
it in his shirt, and finally stuffing it into his 
mouth while making a pretense of helping 
another man to rise. 

Henry’s reply to the accusation of the 
Eskimo was a blustering demand that his 
comrades refuse to take the word of a 
"savage" against that of a white man. 
Thereupon Biederbick and Frederick made 
an open statement of what they had found 
after Henry had vomited. 

Curses were heaped upon Henry, mingled 
with threats of lynching. Seeing how mat- 
ters were drifting, Lieutenant Greely as- 
serted his authority. He requested that 
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each man state in an orderly way his opinion 
as to Henry’s guilt. 

Beginning with Henry’s own sleeping com- 
panions, each man, in turn, pronounced 
Henry guilty. In the course of these state- 
ments, testimony as to Henry’s perfidy on 
other occasions was brought out. Long 
said he had seen Henry steal a quantity of 
rum the day before. Private Connell told 
of seeing an empty roast-beef can in Henry’s 
possession the previous fall, long before any 
roast beef had been issued. Private Ellis 
even accused Henry of stealing canned goods 
in the time of the expedition’s prosperity 
at Fort Conger. The evidence seemed con- 
clusive that Henry had been stealing all along. 

It was the opinion of Sergeant Rice, force- 
fully delivered, that the criminal should be 
turned over to his companions to be dealt 
with as they saw fit. When he had finished 
speaking, a murmur of approval ran round 
the hut. Lieutenant Greely, while there 
was time, checked the movement that was 
leading to a lynching. 

“Men,” he said, “this is a military com- 
mand, and so long as I have any authority 
left, it shall not become a mob. I have 
asked you to pronounce judgment on 
Private Henry. You have pronounced him 
guilty. That is enough. Upon me, as the 
commander, rests the responsibility of de- 
termining what measures shall be taken. If 
extreme measures must be taken, thev will 
be taken when, in my judgment, they are 
needful.” 

But while Licutenant Greely promptly 
and firmly assumed the responsibility of 
deciding Henry's fate, he was in a deep 
quandary as to what his decision should be. 
lí Henry were permitted to continue his 
thefts, it seemed as if they could lead only 
to the scramble for food that was so much 
dreaded. And the man was so brazen and 
blasphemous, and the party was becoming 
so weak, that it seemed as if nothing could 
check him save a summary execution, And 
yet, knowing that he had spared Dr. Pavy, 
whom he had seen commit a similar offense, 
Greely was loathe to be more severe with a 
private. 

After thinking it all over, Greely decided 
to try the effect of depriving Henry of all 
standing as a soldier and a member of the 
expedition, and of declaring him under 
arrest. It was ordered that Henry never 
should leave his bag except under super- 
vision. To this punishment Henry's com- 
rades added one of their own: no one spoke 
to him or otherwise betrayed any recog- 
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nition of his existence unless it was strictly 
necessary. 

For about a month the ostracism of 
Henry was practically complete. If he 
asked a question, no one answered; if he 
presumed to take part in a conversation, the 
conversation ceased, to be resumed on an- 
other topic; if anyone happened to catch 
his eye, he stared straight through him. In 
a sense, Henry's isolation was greater than 
if he had actually been alone there in the 
wilderness; for, if he had been alone, he would 
have been at least one man, whereas he was 
made to feel that he was nothing. 

But it is difficult to keep up such a ban in 
a party when that party's long period of 
starvation begins to take its toll of a life 
here and a life there, day after day. More- 
over, it seemed an outrage that Henry 
should continue to draw his rations with 
the others, while not lifting a hand in the 
service of his party. Gradually the os- 
tracism of Henry was relaxed; and when, 
with “crocodile” tears, as Brainard called 
them, he pleaded to be restored to member- 
ship, Greely paroled him, thinking, or rather 
hoping, that he had learned his lesson. 

About the middle of March the party's 
bread ration gradually was reduced to two 
ounces, and, about the same time, the party 
began to eat the "shrimp" or “sea-lice’’ 
that were caught in a net designed by Brain- 
ard and mainly used by Brainard. "These 
shrimp of Smith Sound are minute crustacea 
about 7oo of which are required to make an 
ounce of matter four-fifths shell. In March 
about a hundred pounds of these shrimp were 
obtained. During April and May, Brainard, 
through his daily hard work, got nearly a 
thousand pounds of shrimp and about a hun- 
dred pounds of seaweed. With the melting 
of the snow, reindeer moss, lichens and the 
buds and flowers of saxifrage also were gath- 
ered and eaten. 

If any of the party managed to live through 
May, it can be explained by the fact that, 
in the early part of April about four hundred 
pounds of bear meat were obtained. Brain- 
ard saw the bear while out shrimping. Being 
without a rifle, he ran all the way back to 
the hut with the news, falling exhausted when 
he reached the hut, and having to be re- 
vived with diluted alcohol before he could 
tell his story. Long, the crack shot, went 
out with Jens, the Eskimo, while the rest of 
the party prayed. Long got the bear after 
encircling nearly ten miles to head him off. 
The party eventually ate every part of that 
bear that nature put into him. Even the 
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ice that contained the blood from the bear’s 
wounds was chopped out and saved. 

The last remnant of the party’s regular 
rations was issued on May 12. After that 
the only things eaten, besides a few ptarmi- 
gans and dovekies and the leavings of the 
game previously obtained, were shrimp, sea- 
weed, moss, lichens, saxifrage and sealskin. 
At first the sealskin was eaten boiled with 
the hair removed. Later it was served 
roasted with all the hair on. Resort at last 
was had to oil-tanned sealskin from boots 
and other wearing apparel. And, lest we 
be charged with presenting the dietary in- 
complete, we may 
add that some of 
the men also found 
more or less nu- 
triment in cater- 
pillars. 

Beginning on 
April 5, when 
Christensen, the 
Eskimo, died of 
starvation, death 
became a regular 
visitortothe party. 
On April 6, Ser- 
geant Linn died; 
on April o, Lieu- 
tenant Lockwood 
died; also on April 
9 Sergeant Rice 
died of exhaustion 
while heroically 
struggling with 
Sergeant Fred- 
erick to find the E 
meat they had to` | 
abandon the pre- 
vious November to 
save Sergeant Eli- 
son'slife. On April 
12 Sergeant Jewell 
died; and on April 
29, Jens, the Eski- 
mo, was drowned 
while hunting seals 
with Sergeant 
Long. 

Private Ellis 
died on May 19; 
Sergeant Ralston 
died on May 23; 
Private Whisler 
died on May 24; 
Sergeant Israel 
died on May 27. 

With one or two 
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“starvation 
passed, an hour or mo € death; Xy 
a state of gentle mindwahdém ОН 
the comrades of the dying man E that 
he was dying. And as each man, in turn, 
began to babble of green fields and food, 
the others would exchange glances that 
plainly said, “There goes another.” And 
of course no man knew when his turn 
would come. When his eyes closed in sleep, 
no man could tell where he would awake. 

“Му God, this life is horrible!" wrote 
Brainard. “Tt is burdensome, and it plunges 
one into the lowest depths of despair. Will 
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BUNDLE WHICH HE CARRIED OFF TO SOME 
PLACE BEYOND THE TENT” 


THE SERGEANT WHO STOOD 
ALMOST AS HENRY 


NEAR THE 


this continual scene of suffering and death 
never change? Will assistance never arrive ?” 

But, right after this outburst in Brainard's 
journal, we find words that ought to be per- 
petuated in imperishable bronze: 

“I will not succumb at this hour. While 
strength remains, I will do everything that 
is possible to assist the sick and those who 
are less fortunate than Т.” 

As the men died of starvation one by one, 
their emaciated bodies found resting places 
in shallow graves that were dug on the near- 
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AXE JUMPED AND GOT HIS FOOT ON IT. 
WAS UPON HIM” 


by eminence which thus became known as 
Cemetery Ridge. That is, all were buried 
on the ridge until the survivors became too 
reduced in physical and numerical strength 
to do else but lay the bodies in cracks in the 
ice-foot. 

April and May, which saw the deaths of 
ten men, also saw a continuation of the thefts 
from the party’s stores. Brainard wrote on 
April 27: 

Henry made the issue of diluted alcohol 
without authority to-day, and while doing so 
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he stole enough of the precious fluid to make 
himself helplessly and disgustingly drunk. He 
15 a born thief—a man without principle, con- 
science or heart—in short, a perfect fiend.” 

On May 1, Bender and Henry reported 
that they had caught Whisler stealing bacon 
from the storehouse. Whisler said that Ben- 
der and Henry had forced the door, and that 
he, passing by, was too ravenous to resist the 
sight of the food. Bender and Henry denicd 
forcing the door, and Henry made the loudest 
noise of any who joined in the cry against 
Whisler. Poor Whisler, who had only a few 
more days to live, offered to pay any penalty 
for taking the bacon that the party might 
fix on. Greely at this time was very sick— 
sick unto death, he believed—and he had not 
the strength to take decisive action. 

In the middle of May an ounce of Long’s 
ration was stolen, and a little later five ounces 
of bacon that belonged to Elison were stolen. 
It was suspected that the thief was either 
Henry or Dr. Pavy. The doctor was sus- 
pected because, in April, Long saw him take 
a part of Schneider’s rum, and a few days 
later Elison charged that a part of his bacon 
was taken by the doctor. 

June, the month that was to sec the end of 
all the misery at Cape Sabine, opened with a 
violent gale, driving snow and a temperature 
below the freezing point. 

By this time the fourteen men who com- 
posed what was left of the party had aban- 
doned their wretched hut, and were living 
in a wall-tent and an adjoining canvas shelter 
that they put up on Cemetery Ridge. Many 
of the men barely had strength enough to 
crawl out of the hut and work their way up 
to the tent, still on their hands and knees. 
Elison was carried up on his mattress. 

Lieutenant Kislingbury died on June 1, 
and Corporal Salor died on June з. The next 
day Henry was caught red-handed stealing 
shrimp. He admitted the theft, and sought 
to implicate Bender and Schneider. On the 
following day Henry again acknowledged to 
Greely that he was stealing: this time it was 
scalskin. Hisonly excuse was that Schneider 
also was stealing sealskin. Let poor Schnei- 
der defend himself in this extract from an 
entry in his journal under date of June 7 (he 
died on June 18): 

“T was too weak to do anything to-day, and 
received a dose of medicine from Bicderbick. 
The evening meal consisted of scalskin soles 
entirely, no shrimps being on hand, and the 
stew was enjoyed by all and gave great satis- 
faction. . . Although Henry has told 
before his death that I had caten a lot of seal- 
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skin, yet, although I am dying, I deny the 
assertions he made against me. I only eat my 
own boots and a part of an old pair of pants 
which I received from Lieutenant Kislingbury. 

. . I feel myself going fast, but I wish that 
it would go faster. Although I stand 
accused of doing dishonest things here lately, I 
herewith, as a dying man, can say that the only 
dishonest things which I have done is to have 
ealen my own sealskin boots and the part of my 
pants.” 

When, on June 5, Henry acknowledged 
his thefts to Greely, the commander made 
an earnest effort to arouse in him something 
of a higher nature to which he might appeal. 
He received no satisfactory response. 

At length Greely said: “Henry, I believe 
that you are devoid of all moral principle.” 

To this Henry promptly returned: “Yes, 
Lieutenant, I guess that's right." 

“Then,” said Greely, “your common sense 
ought to tell you that none of us has any 
chance to survive, unless we act with unity 
and deal fairly one by another. And I can 
tell you this, Henry: unless you mend your 
ways at once, you personally will come to 
grief.” 

Henry seemed to assent to this; but, having 
doubts of his sincerity, Greely, as soon as he 
was gone, issued a written order to Sergeants 
Brainard, Frederick and Long to watch 
Henry, and if they again detected him steal- 
ing, to shoot him on the spot. 

The next morning, June 6, Frederick, while 
cooking, turned suddenly to catch Henry 
in the act of stealing shrimp. Not being 
armed, Frederick could not carry out Greely’s 
order then and there, so he reported to the 
commander for instructions. 

Groaning in spirit, Greely sought to put 
off a decision. To realize fully his unenvia- 
ble position, we must consider that, added to- 
the normal disinclination of, a man to order, 
in cold blood, the death of a fellow human 
being, he suffered from a mental weakness 
that made consecutive thinking on any sub- 
ject a burden, while to reach any decision, 
however trivial the matter, seemed to call 
for more energy than possibly could be 
aroused. 

Lying in the tent, Greely drowsily watched 
Henry make two trips to the old hut where 
they had spent the winter, and return each 
time with a bundle, which he carried off to 
some place beyond the tent. The storms 
had passed. The day was cloudless and 
warm, which is to say the temperature was 
above the freezing point. In the continuous 
floods of sunshine the snow was fast melting, 
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the landscape being spotted all over with 
great patches of bare rock and gravel. 

At first Greely lay idly wondering at the 
firmness of Henry’s step and the confidence 
of his bearing. With this came the thought 
that Henry’s strength, which appeared to be 
greater than that of any two of the other 
men combined, was due, not only to his 
normally fine physique, but to the way he 
had conserved it by dodging all the labor 
possible, and to the extra food he had ob- 
tained through his stealings. So thinking, 
Greely was led to feel curious as to what was 
in the bundles that Henry was carrying off. 
On Henry’s second trip past Greely, the 
commander halted him. 

Henry boldly and impudently announced 
that in the bundles were sealskin thongs. It 
was plain that he was seizing everything 
eatable that hecould, and making a cache of it 
for his personal benefit. It also was plain that 
the immunity from punishment he lately had 
enjoyed was attributed by him to the in- 
creasing weakness of his fellows, and that, 
conscious of his superior strength, he no 
longer had any fear of them. 

All his lethargy gone, Greely dismissed the 
man, seized pencil and paper, and, with 
trembling, emaciated fingers, wrote: 


“Near Cape Sabine, June 6, 1884. 

“Sergeants Brainard, Long and Frederick. 
“Notwithstanding promises given by Pri- 
vate C. B. Henry yesterday, he has since, as 
acknowledged to me, tampered with seal-thongs, 
if not other food at the old camp. This per- 
tinacity and audacity is the destruction of the 
party, if not at once ended. Private Henry 
will be shot to-day, all care being taken to pre- 
vent his injuring anyone, as his physical 
strength is greater than that of any two men. 
Decide the manner of his death by two ball and 
one blank cartridge. This order is IMPERATIVE 
and ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY for ANY CHANCE 


of life. 
A. W. GREELY, 
“First Lieutenant Fifth Cavalry, О. S. A., 
and Assistant, Commanding L. F. B. Ex- 
pedition.” 


In the official report of the Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition, it is simply announced that 
“shots were heard about two o’clock, and 
later the order was read to the general party." 
The manner in which the order was executed 
here appears in print for the first time. 

Sergeants Brainard, Long, and Frederick 
could not, as ordered, “decide the manner of 
death by two ball and one blank cartridge"; 
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Greely had failed to take into consideration 
that, at this time, the party had only one 
serviceable rifle left. 

` The three sergeants drew lots to see who 
would do the shooting. When they had done 
so, they bound themselves with an oath that 
the identity of the man thus chosen never 
should be revealed. 

Henry was at the tent on Cemetery Ridge 
with all the other men, when the time for 
putting him to death came. What was to 
take place of course was known only to the 
three sergeants and the commander. Two 
ofthe sergeants remained in the vicinity of 
the old hut, while the third went up to the 
tent to bring Henry down. 

The man who went for Henry told him 
that he was wanted at the old camp to help 
carry up some more of the supplies that had 
been left there. Suspecting nothing, Henry 
readily accompanied the sergeant to the 
place chosen for putting him to death. 

Now, Greely had repeatedly cautioned the 
three sergeants to take no chances on Henry's 
getting away; for, although none at Cape 
Sabine knew the man's past history as 
we presently shall know it, enough of the 
man's black soul had been revealed to make 
his comrades feel that no crime could be put 
past him. 

So Brainard, Long and Frederick, cau- 
tioned by their commander and warned by 
their own knowledge of the man with whom 
they had to deal, had decided that Henry 
should be made to stoop to pick up something, 
and that then he should be shot from behind. 
At least one of the sergeants had no more 
compunction about kiling him than he 
would have had about killing a mad dog. 

But one of the other two men weakened 
at the last moment. To shoot a man in 
cold blood from behind, to send him into 
eternity with no opportunity to compose his 
soul, was too terrible a thing for him to stand. 
It wasa mistake that nearly proved disastrous. 

Henry was told, face to face, that he was to 
be put to death in accordance with the order 
of the commander, and he was advised to 
kneel and make his peace with his God. At 
the same time, the executioner appeared with 
his rifle at a convenient distance, before the 
doomed man's eyes. 

Henry stood agape. He muttered some- 
thing about something not being right, Near 
where the third sergeant stood an axe lay 
on the ground.  Henry's gaze, searching the 
ground, encountered the axe. He sprang for 
it. A warning cry was raised. The ser- 
geant who stood near the axe jumped and 
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got his foot on it, almost as Henry was upon tenant Greely again to go over the list of 
him. There was a cry of “Quick!” Even those in the army who had applied for duty 
then there was danger of the executioner with the expedition. In the list was the 
shooting his fellow sergeant, if his aim was name of Private Charles B. Henry, then 
the least unsteady. serving in the 5th Cavalry at Fort Sydney, 

But, despite all he had been through, the Nebraska. The sth Cavalry was Grecly’s 
aim of the executioner was true. The rifle own regiment; and as Henry was the only 
cracked, and the bullet sped, penetrating applicant from that regiment and was highly 
the breast of the man for whom it was in- recommended by his post commander, Lieu- 
tended when it was molded. Henry whirled, tenant Colonel Compton, Greely decided to 
crying: "You have tricked me! You have take him. Just as Greely could have no 
tricked me!" Again the rifle cracked. The suspicion as to what Henry's record with the 
second bullet went through Henry’s head, expedition was to be, so he had no suspicion 
and he fell dead. as to what his past history had been. 

Henry was put to death about two o'clock The fact is that if Henry had lived to 
in the afternoon. Up in the tent on Ceme- return to the United States, he would been 
tery Ridge, Private Bender died at 5.45 sent back to prison to complete a sentence 
o'clock, and, just fifteen minutes later, Dr. for forgery, if he was not tried for murder. 
Pavy died. | Just before the Greely expedition sailed 

Until a few days previous, the doctor, ap- north, a group photograph of its members 
parently, had been one of the strongest of was taken, and this picture was published 
the survivors. But he started in to give in Harper’s Weekly. The weckly containing 
himself immoderate doses of drugs, and this the picture eventually found its way to a 
probably brought about his death prema- Western army post where some of the officers 
turely. It also is probable that the shock of the 7th Cavalry were stationed. These 
of Henry’s execution hastened the doctor’s officers recognized the “Henry” of the 
death, as it did that of Bender. Both Pavy Greely group as a man who, under the name 
and Bender must have had some kind of a of Charles Henry Buck, had enlisted in the 
fellow feeling for Henry; their souls were army in the early seventies and been assigned 
seared with the same crime. to their regiment. 

We read in Schneider’s journal: As a member of the 7th Cavalry, Buck had 

“Upon searching the pockets of the dead been in the Custer fight at Little Big Horn, 
lots of burned and unburned sealskin and serving under Reno. A good soldier with 
thongs were found on the doctor and Bender, fair education, he was made company 
both, which showed how dishonest they wat” clerk. While serving in this position, he . 

But Pavy and Bender simply were weak— forged the signature of his company com- 
or at least lacking in strength sufficient to mander, Lieutenant Wallace, to orders on the 
withstand so terrible a strain. post trader for whisky and other articles. 

Henry was one of those moral monsters When confronted by the evidence of his 
who occasionally walk the earth—monsters crime, he confessed, and was sentenced to 
in the sense that they seem to be born minus two years in a penitentiary. 
all the benefit of the experience man has had From this institution he soon escaped, to 
since he was metamorphosed from a brute. turn up in Deadwood, then Dakota Terri- 
When Henry’s effects were examined, there tory, where he killed a Chinaman in a gam- 
were found things that he had stolen, not опу bling row. After that he disappeared, and 
to appease his hunger, but to gratify. his nothing more was heard of him until the 
general cupidity. For example, he had a officers of his old regiment were amazed to 
silver chronograph that was stolen at Fort see his photograph among those of the men 
Conger. who had sailed for Lady Franklin Bay with 

Curiously enough, Henry became a mem- Greely. 
ber of the Greely expedition through the А report of the circumstances was made 
sentiment of its commander. He was not to the War Department. The audacity of 
one of the men originally chosen. Hisoppor- the man again enlisting in the army, and 
tunity to join the expedition came when one especially with no change of name other than 
of the original members deserted just prior that involved in substituting Charles Buck 
to the expedition's leaving the United States. Henry for Charles Henry Buck, seemed 

The desertion made it necessary for Lieu- incredible. 

In the February issue Mr. Copley will describe the rescue of Greely, in a story entitled 
“Three Biasts of a Whistle” 
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UTSIDE, a late September gale was 

tearing the landscape into shreds. 

The roads, carpeted with a sodden 

mat of fallen leaves, ran between 

yellow gutter-torrents. Most of the flower 

plots on the Martin place looked as if they 

had been trampled. Only the sturdier blooms 

—asters and dahlias—arose to their full 
height after the wind gusts had passed. 

The note of destruction seemed to be car- 
ried out in Ernest’s room. A trunk gaped 
empty in the middle of the floor. About it 
lay books, papers, shoes, hats, and caps. A 
confused mass of clothes hid the bed. All the 
- wall decorations—trophies of his many sport- 
ing interests—were down. Ernest had left 
them in dusty heaps just where they fell. 
The paper on the high, gaunt walls showed 
faded spots, their exact shape. It was as if 
Ernest, emerging into manhood, were leaving 
the empty shell of his boyhood behind. 

Mrs. Martin sank listlessly into the big 
chair and gazed about her. The storm out- 
side and the storm inside seemed a mere echo 
of the tempest in her own heart, for Mrs. 
Martin's nerves were all on edge that morn- 
ing. ' Just after breakfast, the arrival of 
Ernest's new trunk had seemed to put an 
extra, poignant finish to the long fight which 
she had waged single-handed. 

In brief, the struggle had been with Ernest. 
And Ernest had won. He was leaving home 
in a week. 

Mrs. Martin had always realized that the 
time would come when she must step down 
from her position as dictator of her children’s 
lives, must hand the reins of government over 
to them. Her only complaint was that, to 
her, it had come prematurely. In Ernest's 
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case, she had consciously watched the suc- 
cessive stages of his approach to manhood's 
freedom. First, she һаа caught him shaving 
in secret. A little later, things had so fallen 
that it seemed wise to give him a latchkey 
—this, at least two years earlier than she had 
planned. Often now he spent his evenings 
away from home. Mrs. Martin never asked 
any questions about these nocturnal excur- 
sions. But she was glad that Ernest volun- 
teered his brief curt account of them. In 
fact, she plumed herself on the composure 
with which she reconciled herself to these 
steps. She only hoped that the successive 
ones would come with an equal slowness and 
naturalness. 

There was no reason to think it would be 
otherwise. They were planning to send Er- 
nest to Harvard. All the years that her son 
had been growing up, Mrs. Martin had been 
counting on those four years at Cambridge. 
She always thought happily of them as a 
little nest egg tucked away in the bank of her 
happiness. When the time should come, she 
promised hersclf that she would spend it 
prodigally. Ernest would be a man and of 
course emancipated. But he would sleep at 
home. He would spend his Sundays and his 
holidays with his family. A long, wide road 
of content stretched four years ahead into 
Mrs. Martin's future. And then, suddenly, 
like the traditional bolt from the blue, the 
unforeseen happened. 

Ernest had announced that he did not 
want to go to Harvard; he wanted to go to 
Princeton. His reason for this change in 
plan was vague. For a long time, he had 
been thinking that he would prefer one of 
the smaller colleges. The summer before, at 
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Camp Hello, he had met Sandy Williston. 
Sandy was a sophomore at Princeton and a 
crackerjack. He had told Ernest a lot about 
his alma mater and the long and the short of 
it was that Ernest wanted to go there. 

Mrs. Martin set herself against this scheme 
with all the intensity of her nature. And at 
first both Mr. Martin and Phoebe sided with 
her. 

“It’s out of the question, Ernest," Mr. 
Martin said. “You know that I've always 
wanted you to go to Harvard. Now don't 
bother me with it again." 

“Well, Ern Martin," Phoebe said, “if you 
aren't the queer thing! Why, you've talked 
Harvard to me until you were blue in the facc. 
If you only knew the thousands of times I've 
lain awake nights planning your class-day 
spread!" 

Ernest sulked for a week and Mrs. Martin 
thought the episode was closed. But ap- 
parently he reopened the siege and this time 
in secret. For first Phoebe deserted with a: 

“Well, mother, I was talking with Ern last 
night and, come to think of it, I don't see why 
he shouldn't do what he likes. Besides, with 
Tug at Harvard and Ern at Princeton, I'll 
have a pullat two colleges. And it would be 
perfectly dandy going up there to visit Ern; 
he says that Sandy says that the Princeton 
Inn isa perfect pippin. Ern says he'll do any- 
thing for me when I come on." 

Phoebe's defection counted for little; Mrs. 
Martin fought on, calmly confident of victory. 
And then one night Ernest had a long talk 
with his father. 

* Mother," Mr. Martin said to his wife 
after they went to bed, “І guess we've got to 
let Ernest go. After all, it's a thing he ought 
to settle for himself. We don't want to have 
him say later that we stood in the way of his 
doing the thing he most wanted to do." And 
at a panic-stricken remonstrance from Mrs. 
Martin, he added: “I must say, Bertha, I 
don't see why you hold out so. You certainly 
put it up to me allright when it was a question 
of Phoebe's going to Europe. The truth of 
the matter is, the boy's tied too close to your 
apron strings. That's the whole thing in a 
nutshell." 

Tied to her apron strings! Mrs. Martin 
had never realized in full the ignominy of that 
insulting phrase. ' She did not sleep all night. 
And in the morning she said: “Ernest, if 
your heart is set on going to Princeton, I have 
no further objection to offer.” 


“Well, vou see that it doesn't happen again 
—that’s alll” This was Ernest’s voice. 
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“Well, vou bettah quit a-talking dat-away to 
me or АЛП jess natchally——" This was 
Flora's voice. 

Mrs. Martin started out of her preoccupa- 
tion and listened. What she heard brought 
her, almost on a run, to the door. There, she 
listened again. It was unmistakable—the 
sounds coming from the kitchen were of strife, 
not merriment. 

“Ernie!” she called peremptorily. “Соте ' 
up here this minute. I want to speak to you." . 

“All right." Ernest’s tone was that of a 
sulky acquiescence. But when, an instant 
later, he came leaping up the stairs, the fire 
of an active wrath still burned in his eyes. 

* What is it this time?" his mother asked 
sternly. 

"It's the way that dinge does my bed, 
mother. I've been giving her ballyhoo for it. 
She either tucks the clothes in too loose so 
that they all come out at the foot and I never 
can get them back, or she tucks them in so 
far that there's nothing to come up around 
my neck. I never saw such a fool coon in 
my life. I wish you'd fire her—she's no 
good." 

“Ernie,” Mrs. Martin said desperately, 
“don’t you say another word to Flora until 
Igive you permission. If she should leave me 
in the lurch with your Uncle Paul and your 
Aunt Susie coming for over Sunday—! If 
you have any fault to find with her, tell me 
and I'l see that it's remedied. I wouldn't 
lose Flora for a farm down East. She's the 
best girl I ever had." 

* She's too fresh," Ernest growled. 

“That’s only because you're so saucy to 
her. How many times, Ernie, have I told you 
that you ought to show more consideration 
to servants? The way things are in this 
world, they’re placed in a very disagreeable 
position. You go down there and rile them 
all up. And yet no matter what you say or 
how mad they get, they can’t answer back. 
For they know, if I overhear it, I've got to 
discharge them. Thats why you should 
never get into a quarrel with them, no matter 
what they do. It's cowardly—you're hitting 
somebody weaker than yourself. I don't 
know how I'm ever going to teach you that, 
for I don't believe a weck of your life's gone 
by that I haven't said this very same thing 
to you." 

* Well, I guess I'm not going to take any 
back talk from a great fat smoke like Flora. 
If she was a man, I'd hand her the swiftest 
wallop she ever got. Ever since she won that 
fifty cents off me on Johnson, she thinks she's 
made." 
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“That will do, Ernie. I shall punish you 
severely if you get into any more trouble with 
Flora." 

At the harshness of his mother's tone, Er- 
nest looked at her in surprise. And with the 
entrance into her admonition of "punish you 
severely," a phrase long extinet from family 
discipline, he emitted a low whistle and 

. made a great pretense of indifference as he 
turned away. 

Mrs. Martin fell back into her revery. 
Ernest was not as competent as a baby to take 
care of himself. The disturbance that she 
had just quelled illustrated one of his crotch- 
ets perfectly. He had absolutely no capac- 
ity for getting along with servants. Phoebe, 
much more diplomatic, always managed to 
keep on the right side of them. But Ernest 
—Mrs. Martin had tried American, Irish, 
African, Swede—there had been one ghastly 
week in which an Italian had reigned in the 
kitchen. The result was always the same. 
Ernest immediately started on the warpath. 
It was not so much that he stole pies, cakes, 
cookies, jelly, preserves. It was not even that 
he brought hordes of boys into the house to 
track mud over the stainless kitchen floor. It 
was more that he eternally argued with them. 
And when Ernest started an argument—! 
Unconsciously Mrs. Martin's figure slumped 
in her chair. 

Mrs. Martin tried to picture Ernest in a 
strange boarding house, surrounded by strange 
people, ministered to by strange servants. 
Well, she knew what would happen. There 
would be a row and that was all there was to 
it. And she or Mr. Martin would have to go 
on to patch it up. 

“Ern! Ern!” 

It was Phoebe calling. And there was that 
note in her voice which brought Mrs. Martin 
out of her meditation and impelled her to 
listen—to listen with the air of one slightly on 
the defensive. It was one thing for her to 
criticize Ernest and another thing for any- 
body else to do it. 

“Ern Martin, if you ever again leave the 
bathroom looking the way it does now when 
Im expecting company, Plli—Ili—well, I 
don't know what Y will do. It lookslikea bird 
cage after the canary’s taken a bath. The 
cciling’s the only thing that isn't splashed! 
When I think that, somewhere in the 
world, Ern Martin, there's a poor, helpless 
female growing up that's going to draw you 
for a husband, I pity her more than fongue can 
tell, With mother Martin working her hands 
to the bone getting you ready for college, I 
should thínk——" 
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“Oh, dry up!” came in wrathful explosion 
from Ernest? A door slammed violently. 

But, undiscouraged, Phoebe kept on, sure 
of one listener. “My goodness, I hope when 
I get married all my children will be girls. 
Boys like to be dirty—they aren’t comfortable 
clean. They ought to be chained in sties or 
kennels until they're about eighteen. Then. 
perhaps decent people would live with them.” 

“І was just about to say, Phoebe," Mrs. 
Martin made crisp interruption of this flow of 
eloquence, "that if you pick up the floor of 
your closet and tidy up your top bureau draw- 
er, I'll listen with more interest to what 
you've got to say about Ernie." 

But although Mrs. Martin rebuked Phoebe 
so sharply, this second incident allied itself as 
disturbingly as the first with the pessimistic 
trend of her revery. It intensified her con- 
viction that Ernest could not cope, single- 
handed, with the outside world. 

She considered that in some ways she had 
not had so much to contend with in her son 
as most mothers. Personal cleanliness, for 
instance. Not that, as a little fellow, Ernest 
had enjoyed bathing morethanany other boy. 
In his childhood, she had to exercise an un- 
ending surveillance over his hair, his teeth, 
his finger-nails. But his passion for athletics 
had helped to supplement her instructions. 
At the gym, he acquired the shower-bath 
habit. And after that, the daily cold plunge 
followed as a matter of course. As for clothes 
—his first girl-interest aroused, plenty of sar- 
torial enthusiasm. Mrs. Martin never had 
to speak to him again about clean collars, 
fresh handkerchiefs, polished shoes. No, when 
it came to his appearance, Mrs. Martin had 
absolutely no worries. But on the other hand 
Ernest's carelessness—his heedlessness, his 
mother preferred to call it—was colossal, epic, 
unbelievable. | 

Ernest never shut a door, a drawer ог а box. 
He never put anything back in its place; in 
changing his clothes, he dropped discarded 
articles in his tracks. He had a capacity for 
walking over things, of stumbling into things, 
of knocking things off and pushing things 
over, that amounted to a very genius of de- 
struction. His progress through the house was 
as devastating as a prairie fire. As for his 
room-— He wasas little indoors as any active 
boy, but three times a day Mrs. Martin re- 
created system from the wreckage tere. 

No more mentally than physically had 
Ernest adjusted himself to the world in which 
he lived. Telegrams or letters tha‘. he sent 
never arrived, theatre tickets that he bought 
always bore the wrong dates, money lost it- 


““ERNEST NEVER SHUT A DOOR, A DRAWER OR A BOX. IN CHANGING 


HIS CLOTHES, 


HE DROPPED DISCARDED ARTICLES IN 


HIS TRACKS?’ 


self out of his pockets. As for errands—it was 
like sending an idiot boy. He always came 
home with something, but never with the 
thing for which he had gone. 

What would he do all alone at college? 

Yet he wanted—there was the jab of it— 
he wanted to go away from home. Ernest did 
not realize that she had been a good mother. 
He was not even grateful for her care. 

In point of fact, the unanalytic and inar- 
ticulate Ernest had never consciously con- 
sidered the matter. He took as a matter of 
course the yearning, hovering, brooding solici- 
tude with which his mother invested every 
move of his existence. 

“No matter what time of night I come in,” 


he used to say, “І always find her waiting at 
the top of the stairs to talk with me. She’s 
like a well-trained fire-horse. When I put 
my key in the lock, that rings gong Number 
One and she comes out of the stall. When І 
open the door, that rings Gong Number Two 
and the harness drops on her back. When I 
put my foot on the first stair, that rings Gong 
Number Three and off she trots to the fire— 
meaning me. Why one night when I went to 
bed, it was so hot that I left my windows all 
wide open. In the middle of the night, I 
waked up out of a sound sleep and there was 
Mrs. Edward D. Martin putting the windows 
down because it was raining. Later I woke 
up about half-melted and opened them all 
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again. When I got up in the morning, there 
they were, all shut but one. Mother had 
come in before sunrise for fear I’d freeze to 
death.” 

Mrs. Martin always laughed when he told 
these jokes on her—laughed with a pleased, 
proud sense of his appreciation of the love be- 
hindthem. But after all they were only jokes 
to Ernest. He did not like that care. He 
wanted to get away from it. Mrs. Martin 
suddenly thought back to her girlhood and 
her own dead mother. A mist came over her 
eyes. “I wonder if I appreciated her as much 
as I should?” she asked herself. 

She heaved a great sigh. Opening the 
door, she called to her son. “Соте down, 
Ernie. It's time you began to pack your 
trunk." | 

“I don't know what's got into me,” she 
thought in the interval while she waited for 
him. ‘‘I don’t seem to have any more get-up- 
and-get than a sick cat. Perhaps I’ve been 
working too hard. I'll try to rest up after 
Ernie’s gone.” 

But Mrs. Martin did not “rest up” after 
Ernest left, although, physically, she was 
idle enough. A great silence seemed to fall 
upon her. It was as if the house were but an 
empty, echoing stage, Phoebe’s gay gossip 
but the chorus to some wonderful lost drama. 
The days went by, one like another. Reg- 
ularly, three times a week, she wrote to Ern- 
est long, rambling, gentle epistles, saturated 
with affection and bristling with questions. 
Regularly once a week came Ernest’s brief 
answering scrawl in which a maximum of gen- 
eral statement diffused a minimum of con- 
crete information. Ernest expected to “make 
end” on the freshman football team. The 
big game with Yale would come sometime 
in November. But at no time had Ernest’s 
athletics interested his mother as much as 
they worried her. And now she read with in- 
difference the news that Mr. Martin and 
Phoebe discussed eternally. She was much 
more interested in the * horsing" to which his 
first few days subjected him—intcrested be- 
cause, inwardly, she boiled with indignation 
over what caused her husband and daughter 
peals of laughter. And all these events 
gained a puzzling and irritating suggestion of 
remoteness from the fact that Ernest had 
picked up a new vocabulary. With her usual 
adaptabilitv, Phoebe immediately adopted 
‘these quaint exotics of the Princeton campus. 
But, curiously enough, though in Phoebe's 
speech Mrs. Martin did not mind such nouns 
as “shark” or “poler,” or “pepp,” and such 
verbs as “to flunk” and “to gloom,” it gave 
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her a homesick feeling to come upon them in 
Ernest’s letters. The single high light in the 
whole situation was Ernest’s class picture, al- 
though she resented bitterly the obscuring 
shower of flour to which the upper classmen 
had submitted the group. No, Ernest’s let- 
ters were far from satisfactory to his mother. 
A weck passed, and two, and three, a month 
—and over. 

“Bertha, what is the matter with you?" 
Mr. Martin said more than once. “ You don't 
scem to have any sprawl to you. For one 
thing, you don't eat enough to keep a bird 
alive." 

* Oh, nothing's the matter with me, Ed- 
ward," Mrs. Martin would answer. “ got 
a little tired getting Ernie ready. I shall 
pick up after a while." 

But she did not pick up. In fact she ate 
little and slept less. She got whiter and 
thinner. And she who had been the most 
busy of women fell-into the habit of sitting 
for hours, empty-handed, staring vaguely 
into the fire or out of the window. 

“Bertha,” Mr. Martin said peremp- 
torily one night, “you put on your things 
the moment we've had dinner. I've had 
enough of this foolishness. I’m going to 
take you to Dr. Bush and see what's the 
matter." 

“T know what's the matter," Phoebe said 
in the clarion tones of one of her sudden dis- 
coveries. “She wants to sce Ern Martin. Oh, 
yes you do, mother," she continued trench- 
antly as her mother started to speak; 
"you're just dying of homesickness for 
him. She's afraid he's starving to death, 
father. Just as if Ern Martin would go 
hungry if there was any food round he 
could steal." 

* Well, we'll send for Ernest then," Mr. 
Martin said after a long moment, when with 
pursed lips and furrowed brow he studied his 
wife's listless face. 

“No, it won't do any good to send for him,” 
Phoebe said with another of her rare illu- 
minations. *He'll be restless and go peeving 
round all the time, and then mother’ll begin 
to sacrifice herself again. No, I tell you what 
let's do, father—we'll send mother on to 
Princeton to visit Ern. "There's a beautiful 
hotel there. Now, mother, don't say an- 
other word, for you're going." 

“But what will you and your father do?” 
Mrs. Martin managed to get in. 

“Do!” Phoebe answered with a robust 
buoyancy. “Why, do without! I guess Ъ 
can make a stagger at running this house. 
And I guess father won't come down 


МО, I TELL YOU WHAT LET'S DO, 
PRINCETON TO VISIT ERN. 


FATHER—WE'LL SEND MOTHER ON TO 


THERE'S A BEAUTIFUL HOTEL THERE. NOW. 
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with locomotor ataxia or anything like it, 
if he happens to come home one night to 
a bad dinner after twenty-five years of 
good ones." 

Mr. Martin seemed instinctively to realize 
who was the young Napoleon of this domestic 
crisis. “Your mother ought to have some 
new clothes, oughtn't she?” 

“T was just about to say, father," Phocbe 

offered serenely, "that we ought not to let 
mother go up there, looking like a back num- 
ber. "There's a sale on this week at Hazen’s 


of French suits—all models. And I think we 
ought to go in to-morrow and get one—that’ll 
save fussing with a dressmaker. Then I want 
her to have a nice feather boa—it’s too early 
for furs. Her new hat’s all right. I guess a 
hundred dollars will cover it.” 

Mrs. Martin gasped. “Oh, Edward, it 
won't cost as much as that.” 

“Mother,” Phoebe said severely, “Ernest 
has been meeting a whole lot of boys’ mothers 
and I’m not going to have him thinking his 
mother doesn't know Ла what.” 
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That night Phoebe despatched the follow- 
ing note to her brother: 
Dear ERN: 

Mother is. coming on Monday to spend a week 
with you. It is just as I thought. She is simply 
dying by inches because she misses you so. And if 
you don’t give her the time of her life, it’s because 
you're the limit. I hope I never grow as fond of any 
son of mine as Mother Martin is of you. 

Aly, 
PHOEBE. 

P. S. You are no worse than any other boy. But 

the best of them are none too good. P. 


What was the immediate and exact psy- 
chological effect of that letter is a part of un- 
written history. But as soon as the mail 
could bring it Mrs. Martin received the fol- 
lowing: Я 
Dear MOTHER: 

Phoebe says you're coming on for a week. Good 
for you! Better make it a month, for the change will 
do you good. We'll paint the town red. 

Your loving son, 
ERNEST Martin. 

P. S. Will you bring on to me that box that I 
packed and put in the attic? There’s clothes and a 
whole lot of truck in it that I need. 

2 P.S. Ask Flora to send on one of her apple pies. 
Tell her she can put it all over anybody here on cook- 
ing. We've broken training and I can eat anything. 
It's the only consolation I've got. When I see you 
I'll tell you how we happened to lose. 


Ordinarily there was nothing in the world 
that Mrs. Martin dreaded so much as a rail- 
road journey alone. But as the limited 
pulled out of the South Station in Boston, she 
` was conscious of the first loosening from her 
spirit of its great burden. With every mile 
some of her tension vanished. Her burning 
desire to reach Princeton seemed to dissipate 
all the embarrassments and all the annoy- 
ances of travel. Not that she was not pre- 
pared to cope with them. In her hand-bag 
was a list of directions in the dashing chirog- 
raphy of her traveled daughter. It ran some- 
thing like this: 

Go into diner at first call for шн йрй 
food is better then. 

Tip waiter twenty-five cents. It is too much, 
but they'll treat you like the dust under their feet 
if you don’t. 

Get red-cap at Grand Central to take your bag. 
Tip him ten cents. 

Take Pennsylvania Cab. Get rcd-cap at, elc. 

By the middle of the afternoon, Mrs. Mar- 
tin was in the paradoxical condition of one 
who acquires a sense of increasing mental re- 
pose parallel with increasing physical fatigue. 
And when at the end of the day her eye fell 
on Ernest, standing in the station and eagerly 
running his eye up and down the length of the 
'rain, a heavy inner something seemed to 
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burst, seemed to release another something 
that soared and fluttered with joy. But none 
of this appeared in her face as she scrutinized 
her son. 

Ernest had changed. How, she could not 
determine. At first she thought it was be- 
cause of his absurd little freshman cap. Next 
she made up her mind that he was taller, then 
thinner. But aíter all, she decided finally, it 
was the way he held his head. He was tanned. 
His expression was not the same. Clear-eyed, 
facile-featured, smiling, all the mists of his 
sulky discontent had vanished. 

His self-possession positively staggered her. 
He kissed her with what was for Ernest shame- 
less openness. He flagged one expressman, 
ordered him to take the box to his room, 
flagged another, ordered him to take Mrs. 
Martin's trunk to the carriage which he had 
in waiting, handed his mother into that ve- 
hicle and ordered the driver to “beat it to 
the Princeton Inn." 

There he had engaged a comfortable room 
and bath, overlooking a green vista of the 
pretty town. 

* Say, Mrs. Martin," he remarked suddenly, 
“that new suit is a pippin. Haven't I always 
told you you were a looker! I've met a lot 
of the fellers’ mothers and there isn't one of 
them that's a marker to you." 

Ernest dined with his mother that night. 
He spent that evening with her. The next 
morning he breakfasted with her. The fol- 
lowing noon he lunched with her. And be- 
tween dinner and his departure, he told her 
all the things that his letter had left out, and 
between breakfast and lunch he piloted her 
all over the campus. Mrs. Martin went pa- 
tiently from one beautiful, ivy-hung gray 
building to the other. She lingered in old 
Nassau long enough to satisfy even Ernest. 
Nobody could have guessed from her calm 
demeanor that mentally she seethed. For it 
seemed to her that the time to visit Ernest’s 
room would never come. When at length 
they left the Inn, Mrs. Martin carried a 
bundle. 'The absorbed Ernest, still talking 
at an impassioned pace, did not notice it. 
Mrs. Martin was glad of that. She hated to 
confess to him that, unbeknown to Phoebe, 
she had tucked into her trunk an old morning- 
dress and a cake of kitchen soap. For it was 
her intention, the moment she got behind 
locked doors in Ernest's room, to clean it up. 
Experience had taught her what the bureau 
drawers would be like. And as for the closet, 
Mrs. Martin shuddered. It was even possible 
that she would have to do some washing for 
him. 
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'""MOTHER,' HE SAID. PRESENTING HER WITH A COMB, ‘I'M GLAD 
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NING TO YOU TO DO IT FOR ME''* 
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The house, a comfortable-looking cottage, 
much gabled and bay-windowed, was one of 
many that, Ernest explained, were all given 
over to the freshmen. As they entered, a 
woman emerged from a downstairs room. 

“This is Miss Head, mother," Ernest said. 

Mrs. Martin braced herself for the long 
string of complaints that Miss Head would 
present. But that lady, a stern-faced spin- 
ster, only smiled pleasantly and murmured 
something conventional. 

* She's awfully good when you're sick or 
anything," Ernest explained in a stage whis- 
per on the stairs. “ бее, but ain't she the 
strict one though! Most of the fellows are 
afraid of their life of her. Now look out for 
this top step, mother. Everybody stumbles 
here—they always think there's one more. 
I'll open the door in a jiffy." 

Mrs. Martin heard him fumbling with the 
key. Again she shivered inwardly. How she 
dreaded that first sight of Ernest's room! 

The door swung back. A great blaze of 
light illumined the dark hall. Dazzled, she 
stepped through the doorway. Gradually, 
her eyes accustomed themselves to the light. 
She gazed about her. 

The room was large, airy, sunny. In itself 
it was furnished with almost a military sim- 
plicity—and it was in perfect order! The 
bureau drawers were all closed. The top of 
the chiffonier held Ernest’s few toilet articles, 
neatly disposed. The closet door was ajar. 
Through it she caught glimpses of his clothes 
suspended on hangers from a long central rod. 

“Sit there, mother!" Ernest commanded, 
pulling the Morris chair out of the sunlight. 
“If you don’t mind, I’m going to unpack the 
box you brought on so’s to get it out of the 
way. I haven’t had time yet.” 

Mrs. Martin sat down mechanically, and 
mechanically she watched her son. 

Ernest materialized a hammer and screw- 
driver from somewhere and attacked the box. 
For an hour he whipped about the room, re- 
ducing confusion to order. As soon as anv- 
thing came out of the box that belonged in 
the bureau, it was folded and added to one of 
the necat piles in the drawers. As soon as anv- 
thing came out that belonged in the closet he 
annexed it to the orderly file in the closet. 

“I put everything away as fast as I take it 
off now, mother," he explained; “I find that's 
the only way to keep things ship-shape here. 
Besides it saves Miss Head doing it." 

He pushed the empty box inside the closet. 
He gathered up every shred of the tissue paper 
that Mrs. Martin had used for wrapping and 
threw it into the waste basket. He brought 
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in a little dustpan from the hall and brushed 
up the splinters and excelsior. 

“Tm going to make you a cup of chocolate 
now,” he announced. 

From a little curtained shelf he brought out 
a tiny alcohol lamp, a tin of chocolate, a 
quart bottle of milk, a box of crackers. 

“І make some every afternoon for myself 
ever since we broke training—I get so hungry. 
You know how I used to buy cakes and pies 
and all kinds of baker's truck? Well Sandy 
Williston told me there was nothing to that. 
And he got me to buy this alcohol lamp. 
He's got one like it." 

Aíter they had drunk the chocolate, Ernest 
washed the dishes and put them away. 

Talking all the time,he bustled in and out, 
gathering things to take to the bathroom. 
And he continued to shout to her over the 
din of the running water and the splash of his 
bathing. Mrs. Martin listened in silence. 
Outside twilight settled. 

Suddenly the room blazed white. Ernest 
returning, all dressed, had snapped a white 
thread of flame into the electric bulb. “Gee, 
I forgot to light up for you," he said. 

Mrs. Martin watched him intently as he 
walked over to the chiffonier. He looked at 
himself in the mirror there, laughed, bounded 
suddenly over to his mother's side and knelt 
at her feet. 

* Mother," he said, presenting her with a 
comb, “I’m glad you're here for more reasons 
than I can count. But one very particular 
one is that now my hair will be parted straight. 
I wish you could see the crazy way I do it. 
I go by my nose and my nose is crooked. I 
bet when I'm ninety, I'll still be running to 
you to fix it for me." 

He dropped his head. But as his mother 
did not speak, he raised it. “Why, mother,” 
he said in alarm, * what's the matter?” 

“О Ernie!" Mrs. Martin said, “О Ernie! 
I see now I'm a very selfish woman for being 
so rebellious about your coming here. It 
wasn't that I didn't want you to go away 
from home. I see that now. Way down in 
my secret heart, I wanted to keep you de- 
pendent on me. But you'rea man now. I 
can't ever do anything more for you. And 
I'm glad. But I guess in the future you'll 
have to take care of me." 

Perhaps Ernest's first long stay away from 
home had taught him something of his moth- 
er's heart. At any rate, he kissed her with a 
tenderness he had never before shown. And 
he continued to pat her gently as she wept out 
on his shoulder the tears that healed the 
bruise of his absence. 
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HE most perfect object-lesson in the 
logical effects of high tariffs in this 
or perhaps any land is the State of 
Rhode Island. Ап object-lesson 

should not be over-large. It should have 
something of the character of a Chautauqua 
model of the Holy Land—a thing you can see 
as a whole—that you can walk over if you 
will. Rhode Island satisfies this condition 
perfectly. An energetic traveler could cover 
in a few weeks all the roads which crisscross 
her 674,000 acres. In less time he could ac- 
quaint himself with all the men and women to 
be reckoned with among the 542,674 popula- 
tion which the census of 1910 gives her. 
Rhode Island is so small that nothing within 
her borders can get lost, hence any system 
which she has thoroughly tried out gives a 
student unusual opportunities. 

In the matter of the protective tariff Rhode 
Island is the more useful as an object-lesson 
because she was a well-developed state when 
the system was applied to her. She had at 
the beginning of the roth century flourishing 
farms and some 40,000 sheep. She was ex- 
porting annually between two and three mil- 
lions of agricultural products. She was building 
many ships and from her fine ports carrying 
on a varied and lively trade with other lands. 
She was well advanced for the time in manu- 
facturing. Long before the Revolution Rhode 
Island’s iron foundries turned out cannon and 


firearms, anchors and bells and all sorts of 
small wares. When the cotton factory came 
—and she had the first in the country, the 
Slater factory of Pawtucket (the old building 
is still standing)—she was able to make her 
own cotton machinery. In the manufacture 
of woolen cloth she took a prominent place 
from the start. 

It was then to an all-around development 
that our policy of high protection was applied 
in this particular state. Under its stimulus 
her manufactories have multiplied and en- 
larged in a truly magnificent fashion. The 
story of this development cannot be told 
here, but like all stories of rapid growth it 
excites апа dazzles. The results are sufficient 
for the present purpose. Six years ago, in 
1905, the manufacturing plants of Rhode 
Island turned out goods worth $187,000,000 
—about $375 for each man, woman and 
child in the state. But while she has been 
making things to sell at this prodigious rate, 
she has ceased entirely to build ships and send 
men to sea to trade. All the old bustling 
shipyards have fallen into decay or have been 
turned into places of pleasure and show. That 
is, while high duties were stimulating mightily 
the making of all that went into ships, they 
were making the ships so costly to buy that 
nobody could afford them. It was a case 
of not having your cake if youateit. Rhode 
Island had her factories, and part of the price 
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paid was her ships—her ships and her farms, 
for her farms steadily and surely have 
gone to pieces. To-day she has not over 
4,000 sheep, one-tenth of what she raised 
fifty years ago. Between 1880 and 1900 the 
improved land decreased by 17%. The state, 
to one who travels it rapidly, looks like a wild. 
Its farms are not strictly abandoned, but have 
fallen intoa neglect more disheartening. Rhode 
Island’s agricultural product was but $7,000,- 

ooo last year; her manufacturing product 
$187,000,000. She is practically dependent 
on the world outside for food. She buys her 
apples on the Pacific coast, her flourin the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and her meat from the beef trust. 

One frequently hears observers accustomed 
only to farming in the Middle West say lightly 
that this abandonment of agriculture in 
Rhode Island, as in all New England, is be- 
cause of the unfitness and the difficultics of the 
land, that you cannot make a living from it. 
A sufficient reply is what is being done in the 
state to-day by the few individuals who are 
giving intelligent effort to the problem. There 
is a Portuguese in Rhode Island, Joseph De 
Costa, who fifteen years ago began to raise 
potatoes. He had practically no capital but 
his hands and his head. He now owns eighty 
acres, mostly in potatoes, and for five years his 
average crop has been 155 bushels an acre. 
Not far from Providence is an apple grower— 
a young man who a few years ago undertook 
to revive the state apple, the excellent Rhode 
Island greening. This year he is selling 
1,800 barrels at $6 a barrel. There are men 
making good incomes from poultry and eggs, 
but they are exceptions—exceptions which 
prove what can be done and recall what 
once was done. 

But what has the tariff to do with the neg- 
lect of the Rhode Island farm? Everything. 
A farm is a family affair as no other industry 
is. It yields its best only when it passes 
down from generation to generation. Ten- 
ants, however faithful, are not sufficient. It 
demands its own, and in Rhode Island its own 
has deserted the farm for the factory. Quick 
fortunes seemed to lie that way. It seemed 
to demand neither the patience nor the drudg- 
ery, it was ready money at least, and the 
young men and women left the farms to the 
old people and the old people died. Those 
who followed them were but the dregs of the 
old communities—the shiftless, the weak, the 
ignorant, and the unambitious. The farm 
yearly dropped back and it lies to-day a for- 
lorn and unkempt relic of its old self. 

All Rhode Island then has flocked to manu- 
facturing, until to-day the one thing in the 
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state which sticks out above everything else 
is the factory. It is the factory in which 
capital is invested and from which dividends 
are drawn. It is the factory that employs 
the people. I have heard it estimated by one 
who should know that three-fourths of the 
population of the state are dependent upon 
the textile mills alone, and a little figuring 
shows that the estimate, if perhaps a little too 
high, is not so far out of the way. There are 
over 68,000 men, women and children in the 
textile mills of the state as operatives, fac- 
tory hands. Consider what a force it takes 
to keep this number employed. There must 
be foremen to direct their work, clerks to keep 
track of the product and all that belongs to it, 
salesmen to dispose of it in the markets of the 
world, directors to outline, oversee and en- 
force the policy, and bankers to finance. 
'This for the factory alone. But consider the 
number of persons required to administer to 
the 68,000 and the supplementary group 
which directs, sells and finances their labor. 
They must have houses to live in, food to eat, 
clothes to wear. "There must be doctors and 
nursesfor their bodies, clergymen for their souls, 
teachers for their children. The great body of 
brcadwinnersin Rhode Island not directly con- 
nected with the textile trades is busy admin- 
istering to the wants of the textile workers. 

Further, that portion of the population 
which does not belong to the two groups 
above is dependent upon other highly pro- 
tected industries: on rubber, with its duty of 
35%, on machinery (45%), on cheap jewelry 
(85€ ©), on silver and gold wares (боб). That 
is, Rhode Island to-day is a tariff-made state, 
and as such should offer us ample material for 
an easy analysis of what the American system 
of protection, given full encouragement, does 
for a community. 

As we have seen, it concentrates effort on 
one line, putting an end to agriculture and 
commerce. But this may not be a bad thing. 
If astate grows richer by specialization, is it 
not wiser to specialize? That of course de- 
pends upon how generally the fruits of the 
process are distributed, how greatly the con- 
dition of the mass is clevated, how much its 
happiness and health are improved. In a 
tariff-made state as in another the success of 
the system depends upon what the people at 
large are getting out of it. Now, of course, 
the chief argument for the protective tariff, 
the only argument which makes it acceptable 
to-day I believe, is that it does so distribute 
wealth that it helps the American workman. 
This is what every advocate tells you. This 
is what Mr. Aldrich gave as his reason when 
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he worked so hard in 1909 to continue or 
to increase the duties of the Dingley Bill. 
“ Protective duties are levied for the benefit of 
giving employment to the industries of Amer- 
ісапѕ, to our people in the United States and 
not to foreigners,” he said, and reiterated in a 
variety of ways. This was Mr. Lodge’s reason 
for asking that the duties on certain cotton 
goods be raised—the good of the American 
workman. But the first feature of the textile 
industry in Rhode Island which strikes even 
a casual observer is that the operatives are not 
Americans, they are distinctly foreigners— 
new-come foreigners. Less than 16% of 
them, as a matter of fact, are born of what 
the industrial authority of the state calls 
“United States fathers,” the other 85% are 
in percentages decreasing in order of their 
naming here: French Canadians, Irish, Eng- 
lish, Italians, Germans, Scotch, Portuguese, 
Poles, and Russians, besides a considerable 
number classed under "other countries." 
We have the surprising fact then that, as far 
as the benefits of the textile tariffs are con- 
cerned in Rhode Island, if the laborer gets 
them, it is a foreign laborer. 

A second surprise awaits the student of 
these Rhode Island laborers blessed by pro- 
tection. They are an unstable quantity. 
They must be constantly replaced. The 
“benefits” do not hold them. The success of 
the overseer in the textile factory has come 
to be judged largely by his ability to “hold 
labor.” One of the interesting proofs of the 
restlessness of the operatives is the small per- 
centage of people in the state who own their 
own homes. I have before me the results of 
a recent careful investigation into the housing 
conditions of the state. It was found that, 
farmhouses aside, only 25% of Rhode Is- 
land's population owned their own homes. 
That is, in one of the first settled states of the 
Union, one of the most advantageously situ- 
ated, one offering the best opportunities for 
diversified occupations, one of the richest in 
its per capita product and bank deposits, 
only a fourth of the people live in’ houses 
which they own. 

But why should the laborers in an industry 
which the people of the United States pay so 
handsomely to support be restless? Why in 
these seventy years and more of continued and 
constantly increasing protection have they 
not become a stable, settled, home-owning 
body of American workmen? Surely that is 
what we have been taught to believe the tariff 
would do? The answer to a question of this 
nature is always complicated. To be en- 
tirely just, entirely satisíactory, it must con- 
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sider many more points than the limits of 
such a paper as this permit. Nevertheless, 
in this case it is answered fairly well by a 


review of the conditions under which the: 


textile operative works, the wages he receives 
and the money he must expend to live. 
Under the most perfect conditions yet de- 
vised the making of cotton and woolen cloth 
is hard and wearing labor. Under the con- 
ditions too general in Rhode Island it is ex- 
hausting and dangerous. The very atmos- 


phere in which the work goes on is against the . 


operative. The temperature throughout the 
factory runs high—So°, 9o?, roo? even, is not 
unusual. The work does not require this; 
the factory laws of England forbid the ex- 
cessive temperature in which much of Rhode 
Island's spinning and weaving is done. Worse 
than the high temperature is the degree of 
humidity which prevails. Without a certain 
moisture in the air the “work does not go 
well,” as the operative tells you. The result 
is a good deal of the time an atmosphere as 
oppressive as that which Washington and 
Philadelphia suffer in summer time. The 
ventilation in most of the factories is insuffi- 
cient, and as any draft is bad for the work the 
windows are usually closed from end to end of 
the great barracks. A half hour in the atmos- 
phere of a factory is sufficient to throw one un- 
accustomed to it into a steaming perspiration. 
The operative usually ends the day’s work in 
wet clothes. “І just drip,” is the description 
he gives of his daily condition. 

Then there is the cotton lint, or “fly,” as it 
is called, which literally fills the air. You can- 
not take a breath without getting some of it 
into the lungs. It is no unusual thing to 
find the air around the factory for a hundred 
or more feet literally alive with cotton shreds. 
There are contrivances for carrying off a 
certain amount of this dust, but there are 
few Rhode Island factories which have in- 
stalled them, and there is no one in which, so 
far as I know, any energetic and scientific 
efforts are making to solve the terrible prob- 
lem. For terrible it is. Breathe a cotton- 
saturated air, a damp, hot air at that, for ten 
hours a day and consider the condition in 
which lungs and throat will be. 

All this is hard enough, but it is made worse 
by the combined noise and jar under which 
the workers live. The noises are infernal. І 
have been in a picker room where the ma- 
chinery bellowed like a thousand angry bulls. 
The spinning machines have a sharp, shrill, 
almost human shriek that cuts like a knife, 
and as for the biff-bang of the looms it seems 
directed straight at one's head. These noises 
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are so loud as to make any conversation out 
of the question. Indeed, the commonest of 
things is for factory folk to be deaf. These 
heavy, clattering machines, running at the 
highest speed which can be gotten out of 
them, test the solidity of the strongest struc- 
ture. The floor is always a-quiver. The 
finest weave room I have scen in Rhode 
Island, that of the Lorraine Manufacturing 
Company at Pawtucket, jarred one from head 
to foot, though it had but 800 looms. Your 
frame is never at rest, it is always bracing it- 
self against the continued shock. The strain 
must be intolerable in rooms which crowd 
together 1,500, 2,000 or even 2,500 looms, as 
is sometimes done. 

Now these are conditions natural to the 
making of cotton and woolen cloths, con- 
ditions which can never be entirely corrected. 
They are hard and wearing, but they become 
dangerous in the extreme when combined 
with certain other conditions not incident to 
the industry, due entirely to the ignorance 
or the greed or the indifference of factory 
owners. 

It is hard to believe that men who ask 
other men and women and children to labor 
ten hours a day in a dripping heat and an 
atmosphere alive with cotton and wool par- 
ticles will be slow to furnish them abundant 
supplies of pure flowing drinking water, but 
not long ago I attended a hearing where many 
persons familiar with factory conditions in 
New England asserted that a bucket or barrel 
filled from some outside source was frequently 
all that was furnished a floor of workers. The 
top of the water was described as so thick 
with lint that it had to be pushed aside before 
the cup could be filled. 

It is difficult to believe that factory owners 
would not be eager to see that these workers 
of theirs were furnished with comfortably 
heated toilet rooms, with every sanitary ap- 
pliance, but all up and down the Pawtucket 
River one finds factories with toilets that 
cannot by any stretch of words be called 
respectable. At one end of some great room 
in which work is going on will be a dry closet, 
divided into two parts, one for men and one 
for women, the entrances side by side. It 
is unheated whatever the weather. Oper- 
atives use this place all winter long, going 
from a room superheated into one where the 
temperature may be at zero or below. So 
shamefully are these closets neglected that 
in summer the air of a whole room may be 
poisoned. I do not mean to say that such 
conditions are universal, but they arc strik- 
ingly common. When one remembers that 
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these factories are many of them along the 
banks of the river from which the city of 
Providence draws its water supply, and that 
it is only some four years ago that she ac- 
quired a filter, one ceases to wonder that the 
Rhode Island sense of public decency does 
not protest. If it is not strong enough to 
protect itself, it can hardly be expected to 
protect foreign workmen. 

When the day's work is done the textile 
operative rarely, I should say, has a com- 
fortable cloak or dressing room in which to 
prepare for the street. If it were merely the 
matter of putting on a hat and coat this 
would not be serious. But part at least of 
the clothes ought to be changed before going 
out. The heat, moisture, and dust under 
which he has worked for ten hours make it un- 
safe to go suddenly into the open air without 
dry garments. I have seen women changing 
their skirts in the room where they had worked 
all day, while beside them men were washing 
and combing their hair. I have seen the door 
from the work room closed while men changed 
their trousers in the hall or vestibule. 

The impropriety of this is not the worst of 
it. With this hasty toilet the "hands" 
stream from the hot factory into the street. 
In cold weather a chill or shock is almost in- 
evitable. The result is that bronchitis and 
pneumonia are always attacking textile oper- 
atives, weakening lungs and throat and fitting 
the system for the white plague which hangs 
like a perpetual shadow over the textile 
community, 

Now for fifty-eight hours of labor а week 
under these conditions what do they earn? 
How well equipped are their pockets to fight 
the exhaustion, the threatening diseases which 
are incident to their labor? І have before me 
a report on the earnings of Rhode Island 
laborers which it is not difficult to sce has 
been prepared by one who believes in always 
putting the best foot forward. To avoid ex- 
aggeration accept the figures which are for 
1907, one of the occasional boom years which 
cotton and woolen manufacturers have en- 
joyed in this country. The average weekly 
earnings for 58 hours in cotton factories in 
that year were, according to this report: For 
the carding room $7.80, for mule spinners 
$12.92, for speeders $10.62, for weavers 
$10.38. In the woolen industry the picker 
received $8.00, the woman spinner $7.25, the 
man spinner $12.01, the weavers $15.34. 

li a man could make these wages for tifty- 
two weeks а усаг throughout his working liie, 
if he had a thrifty wife and healthy children, 
his lot, if not altogether rosy, would be far 
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A family living on the fourth floor of a Providence tenement in which the staircase is so narrow that a fat 
There are no fire escapes, and this family, with five children, lived there all 
The condition of the 
building and its sanitary provisions were such that the building department refused the 


man could not mount it. 


winter until an effort was made by the owner to rebuild the tenement. 


permit for additional construction. 


The father and mother worked in the factory 


leaving the children, the oldest six years of age, in the house all: day 


from hopeless—he might even be able to 
realize the dream of a little hême and garden 
cf his own which lurks in the mind of every 
normal man, and which in the case of the 
textile operative is almost imperative if he is 
to have a decent and independent old age. 
For this man, however husky he may be at the 
start, however skillful a laborer, has always a 
short working life. There are few old men 
and women in textile factories. By 55 they 
are unfit for the labor. The terrible strain on 
brain and nerve and muscle has so destroyed 
the agility and power of attention necessary 
that they must give up the factory, where, in- 
deed, for several years their output has prob- 
ably been gradually decreasing. As almost 
all textile operatives are paid by the piece the 
wage will gradually fall off as dexterity de- 
clines. By 55 then, if not earlier, he drops 
out, picking up thereafter any odd job 
he may. 

It is this short working life of the father, 
with the declining wage for years before it 
actually ends, that makes child labor an 
essential factor in the solving of the problem 
of the textile family. Without the help of the 
child the father cannot support the family and 
lay aside enough to insure his own and his wife's 
future. His wage, and the wear and tear he suf- 


fers, makeitimpossiblé. The child must help. 

If the children prove healthy, if they “turn 
out well," if work is continuous, the little 
home may be secured and the modest little 
dream may come true. But suppose that a 
weaver, rushing into the cold air at the end of 
his ten-hour day, is chilled and has pneumonia 
—it happens often enough. Suppose an un- 
covered gear or belt catches him in an in- 
cautious moment and crushes a limb or takes 
his scalp, or a carelessly handled machine nips 
off a finger—it happens all the time. Care- 
lessness? More often is it that the limit of 
human endurance has been passed. Fatigue 
has ceased to be normal and has become ab- 
normal—his mind is dulled—his nerve dead- 
ened — his muscles do not respond. The 
wonder is that in the shrieking, devilish uproar 
a tired man can keep up his habit of caution 
as steadily as most of them do. Suppose that, 
standing through the hot summer in the 
poisoned air of a dry closet, he falls ill of a 
fever. Or, if he escapes all these things, sup- 
pose that the factory goes on short time— 
thousands of operatives all over New England 
have had their weekly wages cut in half this 
last year by short time. Or, suppose that, 
which has happened repeatedly in Rhode 
Island, he is obliged by some intolerable con- 
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dition to strike and have no wage—what hap- 
pens then? That happens which I cannot but 
believe is more disastrous to the family than 
even child labor—the wife must go into the 
factory. So narrow is the margin in the best 
of times that an illness, a shut-down, disturbs 
the budget so that.only the combined exertion 
of all the members of the family can save it. 
The mothers go 
into the factory 
and the homes 
gradually go to 
pieces. How they 
manage the house- 
work at all it is 
hard to see. They 
must be at the fac- 
tory at 6.30 A.M., 
sharp. They do 
not leave until 
5.30 P.M. Before 
they go to work 
the breakfast must 
be prepared, and 
plans laid for the . 
lunch which some 
child still in school 
brings to the mill. 
All over Rhode 
Island it is the cus- 
tom to close the 
morning school 
session at 11.30 that children may get home 
in time to put up the dinners for those of 
the family who are in the mill. This dinner- 
pail brigade is one of the “sights” of the 
factory town. 

After her ten hours at spindle or loom the 
woman hurries toa cold, unkempt house, which 
she must make comfortable and cheerful if it 
is to be so. Is it strange that the homes of 
the factory mothers are generally untidy, the 
food poor, the children neglected? How can 
it be otherwise? Her limit of endurance, of 
ambition, of joy, even of desire of life, has 
been passed. More appalling, she sees her 
ability to work falling off. Almost univer- 
sally, I should say, women who have worked 
ten years in a factory have the patent-medi- 
cine habit—they are “so tired" they “take 
something." Is it surprising that a few of 
them finally discover that they can get from 
beer or whiskey the same temporary strength 
at less cost? The surprise is not that many 
drink but that more do not. 

Now the hope of this factory mother lies 
in her child, since she, like her husband, is 
bound to wear out at a comparatively early 
age. And what chance has she to bear a 
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healthy child? They give you heartbreaking 
figures of infant entity in Rhode Island, 
and everywhere one goes what one sees and 
hears confirms their truthfulness. The dis- 
trict nurses talk to you of “bottle babies," 
the factory mother being, as a rule, so poorly 
nourished and so overworked that she can- 
not nurse her child. Moreover, she cannot 


Henry F. Lippitt’s residence in northern Rhode Island, 
near Diamond Hill, where he spends 
his summers 
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care for it. She must return as soon as possi- 
ble to the factory. The doctor's bill is heavy. 
* He" is having a hard time, the mill is running 
short. The baby is left to an older child if 
there be one, or, if there is none, it perhaps 
goes to one of the human institutions of the 
factory town—the “old woman." The old 
woman may not be over 5o, but the factory 
has got all it can out of her and the factory 
community utilizes her by giving her its 
young children to care for, paying perhaps 
$2 a week. The old woman may have 
borne children, but she has never had an op- 
portunity to learn to care for them properly. 
She is often so deaf she cannot hear them cry 
and she is too poor to buy them proper food, 
and to boot she may be a tippler. Unless 
husky beyond all probability, or saved by 
some lucky chance—a district nurse or a 
sister or some other gooc angel—the baby 
dies. One should go to the cemetery to see how 
many die. There is nothing more pitiful in 
all this beautiful world than the interminable 
rows of little graves in the cemeteries of the 
factory towns. Hundreds of them, if marked 
at all, are only numbered, no name, no date, 
nothing but a number to identify them, and 
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perhaps a rude wooden cross. The little 
groups which every Sunday gather in the 
cemeteries can teach you more of the life of 
the factory mother than you can learn from 
all the investigations ever made. 

Wandering through one of these New Eng- 
land textile burial grounds once I stopped to 
talk with two little girls of perhaps ten and 


* The Castle,"—the largest tenement building in Woonsocket, within a 
minute’s walk of mills managed by Henry F. Lippitt. The tenement 
has twelve dark rooms which are used almost entirely as bedrooms 


eleven years of age, sisters, pretty, tidy children. 
They had brought a bunch of wilted dahlias 
for a little mound and were busy as bees pull- 
ing the smartweed and chicory from off a 
big plot. I stopped to help and we grew 
friendly. "It's baby," they said. “He was 
only three months old. We've eight here." 

* Eight?" I exclaimed. 

“Yes, eight brothers and sisters. "That's 
Pierre there. He's oldest. He'd be fifteen 
now. That's Marie. They've cut the end off 
her," pointing to a path careless pedestrians 
had made across the corner of the lot. 

* And the others?" 

“ОҺ the others are all babies—we don't know 
them—they died solittle. We know this baby, 
though; we held him, and since he died mother 
cries every night when she comes from the mill." 

“Has she always worked in the mill?" I 
asked. 

“Of course, she must, it costs so much to 
live; but we'll help soon. We're eleven now.” 

Exceptional? I do not know. But scat- 
tered all over the cemetery were little groups, 
— many, very many of them around tiny 
mounds. Their tales may or may not have 
been so hard. All I know is that the last 
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“numbered grave I saw was 4,538, and the 
cemetery stretched far beyond. 

And if the baby lives, what chance has 
he? In a day-nursery in Providence I once 
saw the wise and loving head nurse clasp a 
big-eyed little girl to her breast and exclaim: 
“What am F'saving you for, Veronica? What 
am I saving you for?" Veronica was two 
years old, she had 
been born in a 
lying-in hospital 
and had spent 
every day of her 
life in a day nurs- 
ery. She had also 
lived through six 
attacks of pneu- 
monia. Forthe 
day-nursery child, 
which has for ten 
or twelve, hours of 
the twenty-four 
the best care which 
any factory child 
receives, is partic- 
ularly subject to 
this disease. It is 
snatchedout of bed 
at six in the morn- 
ing to be dropped 
at the nursery 
when the mother 
goes to work (the Providence nursery aims 
to receive only the children of deserted or 
widowed mothers). Itis called for at night 
and taken to a home which has been neg- 
lected all day and is cold. The sudden 
transition, particularly for “bottle babies," 
generally causes one or more attacks of 
bronchitis оѓ pneumonia in a winter. Ve- 
ronica had suffered six in hertwo years. What 
are they saving her for? When she is five she 
will be turned from the nursery and for a few 
hpurs each day first the. kindergarten, and 
then the school, will care for her. Between 
times she will probably run wild until she is 
fourteen and herself goes into the factory to 
help out her mother, whose working capacity 
will be falling off. By the time the factory 
closes on her, what kind of physical and moral 
fiber will she have developed to help her resist 
disease and temptation? The probabilities 
are all against her. 

And if she pulls through by that miracle of 
innocence which in spite of all our theories 
and our revolts save so many girls from the 
worst of conditions to sweet and gentle 
womanhood? What if it all rolls off Veron- 
ica's back and she marries a decent, healthy 
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lad? How can she make a home? She has 
never seen a home. She does not know how 
a home is made. And when she in turn be- 
comes a mother, what does she know of rear- 
ing babies? The natural thing to do with a 
baby, according to Veronica, is to put it out. 
The natural thing for her is to réturn to the 
mill until—well, until the white plague, which 
‘stalks through the factory town, claims her. 
One doesn’t begin life with pneumonia and pass 
her youth in a cotton mill without paying. 

An extreme and so unfair illustration? 
Extreme but not unfair. Extreme cases are, 
if not the rule, so close to it in textile towns 
that they may almost pass as the rule. 

In recent years the problems of the oper- 
ative have been complicated by the soaring 
cost of living. Almost everything he buys is 
higher in price, or if he insists on a standard 
price the article is poorer in quality. Take 
the very protected articles from which Rhode 
Island draws her wealth. All these 68,000 
textile workers must have clothes. eThe price 
of women's all-wool dress goods increased in 
Providence, the center of the industry be- 
tween 1891 and 1907, over 33%. There was 
an increase in practically all the cotton-warp 

` goods varying from 4 to 40%. Underwear in 
which there was any mixture of wool cost a 
fourth more in 1907 than sixteen years before. 
Cotton underwear was reported as stationary 
in price, though since 1907 it has risen. 
Bleached muslin used for shirtings was 34% 
dearer in 1907 than in 1891. Cotton thread 
was 10% dearer. All linens were higher, 
though of course the textile operatives cannot 
buy much linen. That is, their own indus- 
tries are taking out of them the increase in 
wages which this same period has seen! 

Are not the conditions so hastily sketched 
a fairly satisfactory answer to the question 
with which we started out: Why should not 
Rhode Island have a stable, settled, home- 
owning body of American workmen? The 
hazards are so great, the wage so low, the work 
so uncertain that the American workman or 
the foreigner, after a few years of experience 
here, will not remain if he can get out. He 
realizes that the chances are against the oper- 
ative getting on in the world. What this 
means is that it is not he who is getting the 
benefits of the protective duties which Му. Al- 
drich says are laid for “our people in the United 
States.” Не is barely getting a living, and 
getting it under conditions which make life 
to himself, his wife and children a constant 
menace. 'The tax we pay on textiles never 
gets beyond the stockholders, who in Rhode 
Island are usually a family that for genera- 
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tions have run their mills and absorbed the 
profits—absorbed them so quietly, too, that 
one knows nothing of what they are save by 
the deceiving outward signs. ° 

Not only has the average factory owner ab- 
sorbed the lion's share of the profits, but he 
set his face like a flint against spending 
a cent of the protection he enjoys in hu- 
mane efforts to make the industry more toler- 
able. · This man who periodically appears as 
a suppliant before Congress, praying for a 
continuation of benefits which cost this whole 
people dearly, will not, unless driven to it by ` 
law and outraged public opinion, protect even 
the children who work in his mills. As early 
as 1840 the condition of the children in the 
factories of Rhode Island (who at that time 
were working eleven, twelve and thirteen 
hours a day—oíten all night—and almost in- 
variably without any schooling) stirred the 
gentler hearts of thestate. Laws were passed . 
only to be evaded. Again,in the early ’50’s 
there was an agitation and still better laws, 
but these in turn were ignored. In the early 
'8o's the power of the manufacturers was so 
great in the Rhode Island legislature that 
the age limit for factory children was actually 
dropped back two years. At the same time the 
law forbidding them to work over eleven 
hours a day was repealed and nothing sub- 
stituted in its place.* 

It took the hard-fought labor wars of the 
'8o's to force from the legislature of the state 
(then as now held in the hollow of the hands of 
men who live by thebeneficence of this people) 
a ten-hour law for children, a twelve-year age 
limit, and proper truant laws. - But, the laws 
passed, no authorities were ever found to en- 
force them, for the very sufficient reason that 
all authorities in Rhode Island lived by per- 
mission of the mill owners. A Bureau of In- 
dustrial Statistics for gathering information 
and a factory inspector to report on the ob- 
servance of the laws which labor unions and 
social agencies had forced from the legislature 
were finally secured. The first set of inquiries 
sent out by the Industrial Bureau was treated 
with contempt by the manufacturers, the 
Slater Club deciding what questions it would 
and would not answer! 

According to the first of the reports issued 
only one corporation in the state had its sinks 
properly trapped, and fever was epidemic. 
The factories almost invariably were fire- 
traps, wooden structures with low ceilings, 
no escapes and often with heavy wire screens 
nailed over the windows. The laws govern- 


* Fa actory Legislation in Rhode Island, by John Ker Towles, 
h.D., American Economic Association Quarterly, 1909. 
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been made too often in the face of the 
open or badly concealed opposition of the 
average manufacturer, rarely with his sym- 
pathetic coóperation. The early reports told 
some ugly truths, but that practice was 
soon changed and for a long time they have 
been as cheerful reading as even a Rhode 
Island manufacturer could ask. The acci- 
dents reported are few and the general infer- 
ence seems to be that almost invariably they 
are the fault of the operatives. Only now 
and then is a child sent out of a factory for its 
certificate of age and one gets the idea that if 
the child turns out under age and unable to 
read it is because of a lying parent. And yet 
as a matter of fact the state has always been 
filled with abuses of its backward child-labor 
laws. The findings of the National Child 
Labor Committee which invaded the state in 
1905 shocked the whole country. Such piti- 
ful observations as these were reported: 
“Little Mark , who is twelve years old, 
has already been in the factory a year. Al- 
bert , who is thirteen, weighs 50 pounds, 
and is less than four feet tall. Alfred is 
twelve and has been working since Septem- 
ber. . . . Arthur ——, who is fif- 


hint in the factory inspector's reports of 
that date that such abuses were even rare. 
There are no hints in later reports that 
there are evasions of the new laws which re- 
sulted from the agitation of 1905, and in the 
framing and passing of which the inspector, 
J. Ellery Hudson, heartily coóperated. Yet 
no careful observer can escape the feeling that 
children under age—14 years now—are still 
employed. This suspicion is strong in Mr. 
Towles’ careful study of Rhode Island factory 
legislation made in 1908, and from which I have 
already quoted. I found district nurses and 
social workers in Providence skeptical of the 
factory inspector’s optimism. Certainly any- 
one who watches children pouring at night 
from the doors of the mills, as I did last sum- 
mer, must feel that if no small number of ` 
them are fourteen years old their growth has 
been sadly stunted. ° 

Then there is sanitation. In the report for 
1909 there was not a single textile factory in 
Providence, Pawtucket or Woonsocket of 
which the sanitary conditions were not said 
to be “good,” “excellent, ” or “very good,” al- 
though, as the inspector told me himself, there 
were many with no sewer connections and 
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with only the primitive, unhealthy, and im- 
moral closet arrangements described above. 

The truth is, nothing that would be unpleas- 
ant to the manufacturer has been reported by 
the factory inspector if he could help it. 
His position is a political one. He says with 
pride, *I am a politician," and one does not 
have to loiter long about the State House to 
know that what is asked of those who are put 
in office in Rhode Island is, first of all, to be 
politicians; i. e., to discharge their duties in 
such a way as not to hinder the manufacturers 
in doing whatever pleases them. My im- 
pression is that Mr. Hudson is about as good 
an officer as would be allowed to live long in 
Rhode Island. He has made many excellent 
recommendations. He would like to enforce 
to theletter the laws governing the factories, 
but he knows his world, and how much it will 
stand, and so deals gingerly with it. It is 
only when he sees an angry public opinion 
sustaining him that he dares defy the men 
who are his backers, and then he does it in 
terms they respect. Some months ago, when 
an effort was making to convict him of neg- 
lect of duty, he turned squarely on the manu- 
facturers, placing the guilt where it belonged, 
and when they tried to squirm out he told 
them boldly, *If anybody is to be put into 
a hole, it is you. Iam not going in." It was 
a language they understood and respected, 
and he is still in office! 

When men refuse coóperation with laws 
which concern the health and happiness of 
those whose labor makes their wealth possi- 
ble, it is of course because of a stunted social 
sense. There are other shocking proofs of 
this defective development in the average 
Rhode Island textile manufacturer than his 
attitude toward humane legislation. One of 
them is the housing of his operatives. In 
the summer and fall of 1910 I went alone and 
on foot through the tenement-house districts 
of Providence, Pawtucket, and Woonsocket. 
The general, not universal, ugliness, decrepi- 
tude and bad sanitation which eyes and nose 
revealed were so amazing that had I not 
later found reports of recent careful investi- 
gations of the same ground, conducted by 
Carol Aronovici of the Bureau of Social Re- 
search, І should not dare to put down here 
my observations, 

At Woonsocket, directly across the street 
from the Social Mill, one of the factories 
owned by the Manville Company, of which 
Eben S. Draper, late Governor of Massachu- 
setts, was president until two vears ago, and of 
which Henry L. Lippitt is manager, there are 
blocks of barren wooden tenements where only 
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a part of the rooms are above the street level. 
In the basement and sub-basement are sleep- 
ing rooms against the foundations, with the 
to-be-expected result that water sometimes 
oozes from the walls. These basement apart- 
ments open into yards of incredible foulness. 
There is no sewer connection and the dry 
closets at the time of my visit made the whole 
neighborhood offensive. These tenements are 
not owned by the Manville Mills. But oper- 
atives from these mills at least occupy them. 
The company does own, however, a few tidy 
brick cottages in the same neighborhood. If 
these cottages were dry they would be desir- 
able. Asitis there are parts of the year when 
the cellars are often flooded for weeks. The 
official report I have fallen back on says of 
them that the toilets are in the cellars and in 
time of flood have to be reached “by very 
original and sometimes not altogether dig- 
nified methods." Inoneof these Manville Mill 
houses the investigator found on the first floor 
above the cellar, which was full of water, a 
consumptive woman passing her days with 
four “underfed and poorly developed chil- 
dren,” and he adds: “Тһе rental paid for these 
houses was not low and was paid regularly. 
Such cases of consumptives living in damp 
homes and rheumatics living in rooms that 
were so damp that the wall paper could not 
stay on were not rare.” 

The very company which rents these houses 
offers prizes for flower gardens, and last sum- 
mer the yards around some of them wcre 
fairly gorgeous with many varieties of blossom- 
ing plants. The company also has a small but 
well-equipped playground in the neighbor- 
hood, where the mill-mother can leave her 
children. Beside this playground and through 
the neighborhood described above runs a 
stream in which Mr. Aronovici's investi- 
gators found one thousand germs to the milli- 
meter by actual bacteriological analysis. This 
brook runs close to a well used by six of the 


. mill families and it was found that the water 


in it was in the same condition as that in the 
brook. 

These stories of foul, neglected tenements in 
Rhode Island factory towns could be multi- 
plied manvfold. They are another of the 
many good reasons why the textile manu- 
facturer finds it hard to hold labor together. 
They are another of the many proofs of their 
unwillfngness to pass on to their workingmen 
the protection granted in the name of labor. 
'Take them to task for housing conditions and 
the general attitude is one of indignation at 
what they call an invasion of their individual 
freedom. Why should they build houses for 
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their operatives unless it pays to do зо? Why 
should they protect their operatives from 
grasping landlords? And if the landlord can 
make more from a poor tenement than a well- 
kept one whose business is it? It is his 
property. There is a prominent educator in 
Providence who, when his attention was called 
to the fact that the houses he was renting 
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industrial society should be as it now is of 
what it should not be. ` 
They have the advantage of their size; i. e., 
they can see their situation at a glance. They 
are manufacturers and nothing else; the prob- 
lems of one are the problems of all. They 
have wealth, the accumulations of decades of 
special privileges granted them by the na- 
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to anyone whose sense of comity might 
not be sufficient to prevent spreading a 
report prejudicial to the property and its 
owner—such a report as you had already 
made to the Board of Health. and the 
Mayor. 

“In turn may I ask, by whose authority 
have you the legal right to make 'repeated 
visits to any house of mine, whether occupied 
by myself or by my tenants, without my in- 
vitation and without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the owner?" 

The heartbreaking part of it is that it 
takes but a little imagination, but a little 
knowledge, of what can and is being done to 
ease hard industrial conditions in the world, 
and in a scattered way in this very state, to 
show one how easily unselfishness could re- 
deem Rhode Island. If the textile manu- 
facturers were, as a body, men of enlightened 
minds, if they had caught even a glimpse of 
that vision of a new and nobler industrial 
society which has convinced so many men 
and women in this country not only of the 
brutality and wastefulness of our present 
system, but of the entire practicability of 
something better, they might easily make of 
their state as perfect an example of what an 


and they alone could make over the state. 

If the Rhode Island manufacturers should 
use the power they have in their hands in a 
faithful and intelligent effort to repair the evils 
they have wrought by their stupid and greedy 
individualism they could do for this country 
an unparalleled service. There is no single 
cruel condition included in the rough sketch 
of factory life I have drawn above that might 
not be removed or softened if the manufac- 
turers were willing to unite in a whole-hearted 
effort. Correct the high temperature, hu- 
midity, poor ventilation, wretched sanitation, 
as it is possible to do, and at once you broaden 
the margin between life and death. Shorten 
the too long hours and you go a long step 
toward turning the day’s work from a daily 
experience of nervous exhaustion and fatigue 
poison to one of healthy fatigue for which 
every man and woman is better. Forbid any 
child under sixteen to take charge of machines 
and you cut down at once one of the chief 
reasons of the short working-life of factory 
operatives—of the young “old man” and 
"old woman." Pay a living wage and you 
make it possible for all operatives, men, wom- 
en and children, to have enough to eat, which 
many of them do not have now. 
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If they would shoulder their responsibility 
toward all injured in the mills like men, they 
would prevent the disruptions annually of 
many: families. But they practically take 
no responsibility for accidents. They are in- 
sured against the claims the injured may 
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In all probability they never had heard of him. 
It was no affair of theirs. The insurance 
company takes charge of that sort of thing. 
The mill: owner's entire responsibility is to 
pay its premiums. 

Now this was not a Rhode Island case. 
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seemed to me more cold-blooded, a more 
brutal shirking of obvious duty, than a suit 
to collect damages which I once attended іп a 
New England mill town. The plaintiff was a 
Portuguese of 45 or 46 years of age. Seventeen 
years before he had come to America and for 
fifteen years had worked steadily in a cotton 
mill. Then great luck had come to him; he 
was made a picker boss, at $9 a week. The 
man's fine black eyes snapped with pride 
even as he told on the stand of his advance- 
ment. But the very day fortune came his 
way, before he had had the opportunity to go 
home and boast to his fellows of his “fina job,” 
of how he would “getta reech,” his left arm was 
crushed by a machine of which he had charge. 
This machine had been out of order for some 
lime and the man had not been warned of its 
condition. That was two years before the trial 
I attended. In the interval he had been 
cared for by compatriots. So far as I could 
learn the mill owners—those who enjoyed its 
dividends—the week of this trial a quarterly 
dividend of 214% was declared—had in- 
terested themselves in no way in the man. 


here are cases taken at random from the 
records for the September, r9os, session of 
the Providence County Courts. One is of a 
girl, “incapable of speaking the language,” 
who in тоот lost a hand from unprotected 
gears and cog wheels, five years later non- 
suited with costs to plaintiff! 

Here is a boy under fourteen who after two 
weeks in a mill was ordered to clean the iron 
cylinder of a carding machine and lost his 
hand. Four years later he was awarded 
$1,100 and $12.58 costs. 

Here is a case of a young Polish girl new to 
the mills who in cleaning a loom while it was 
in operation lost parts of two fingers. She 
did not know it was unsafe or forbidden. She 
saw others doing it. The court promptly 
gave the company costs! One might go on 
for pages with these cruel wrongs. But these 
things need not be. To provide every known 
device for safety and to make continued 
efforts to improve them; to instruct every 
employee of the dangers; to treat accidents 
as a company responsibility demanding per- 
sonal care, fair damages and an effort to find 
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for the injured person when recovered some 
position where he can earn his living-—these 
are obvious duties. 

The industrial redemption of Rhode Island 
should be the easier because there are already 
certain mills which are trying to humanize the 
work. Moreover, the state has now an able, 
progressive newspaper, the Providence Jour- 
nal, working for the political reform which 
must precede everything else. That is, there 
is leaven in the state—the best of leaven. 
But it is working on a tough lump. ` For gen- 
erations the Rhode Island textile manufac- 
turers have accepted protection from the 
American people. Whenever that protection 
had accomplished the purpose for which it 
had been granted, or proved that it was im- 
possible to accomplish it, instead of relin- 
quishing it, they have organized a political 
machine to make it permanent. One of, if 
not the, most corrupt—and certainly the 
most contemptible—state governments in the 
United States has for years been that of 
Rhode Island. The aim of that organization 
has been to keep in state legislature and fed- 
cral Congress the men who could secure the 
favors the manufacturers wanted and who 
would present the solidest front to that hu- 
manizing of industry which has become the 
cry and passion of our time. These benefi- 
ciaries fight equally well whether protecting 
their own interests or resisting efforts to force 
them to protect the interests of others. They 
live for themselves, and for themselves alone, 
scoffing at the day's demand that all workers 
in this rich and wonderful country might and 
should earn not only a living but a life. I 
spoke once to a Rhode Island mill owner of a 
certain piece of welfare work he was doing. He 
turned on me witha snarl. “Don’t think I do 
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that for humane reasons. If it will increase 
the value of my property and hold labor, it's a 
good investment. Humanity has nothing to 
do with business." And this man and his 
family for generations have accepted and 
richly profited from the favors he periodically 
begs from Congress. 

This, then, is high protection's most perfect 
work—a state of a half million people turn- 
ing out anannual product worth $187,000,000, 
the laborers in the chief industry under- 
paid, unstable and bent with disease, the 
average employers rich, self-satisfied and as 
indifferent to social obligation as so many 
robber barons. It is an industrial oligarchy 
made by a nation's beneficence under the 
mistaken notion that it was working out a 
labor’s paradise. Not only is it a travesty 
of the principles of protection, it is a mockery 
of that very individualism behind which it 
takes refuge. Individualism does not go beg- 
ging for a nation's support: it stands on 
its own feet. Individualism does not thriveat 
the expense of its fellows: it appreciates that 
the very kernel of its own existence lies in re- 
specting and defending the rights of others. 

As for democracy, what vestige of it is left 
in either the political or industrial machine 
which controls the state of Rhode Island? 
This is not democracy, it is feudalism, and 
not even benevolent feudalism. 

And this is what Mr. Aldrich and Mr. 
Lodge and their kind ask us to perpetuate in 
the United States. This is the kind of “ bene- 
fit" which Mr. Aldrich tells us the wool 
schedule is the “very citadel” and of which 
the cotton schedule is one of the main guards. 
Is this what the American people call pros- 
perity? Is this their understanding of de- 
mocracy? 
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HERE was a note of intense serious- 
ness in the mother’s voice as she 
announced the news. Mr. Parker 
shifted his cigar and folded his 

newspaper to a fresh page. 
“Oh, I guess it'll be all right," he responded 
vaguely to his wife's tocsin of alarm. 
"I hope so!” she answered dryly. 
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* She's had lots of callers before," he re- 
marked, **and I don't believe this " His 
voice died away in an inarticulate murmur. 

“Boys she's grown up next door to, and 
went to High School with!" Her gesture 
dismissed them as negligible quantities. 

** Oh, she's only a child herself, Ellie is, if 
she Лаѕ had time to outgrow this town's small 
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social life and take to college-settlementing 
and——" 

He left his sentence unfinished again. 
Some one had said of the Parkers that they 
were never known to complete the sentences 
they began to each other. 

The mother's rejoinder was a laugh. She 
evidently considered that they were now em- 
barked upon one of their usual evening con- 
versations, for she began a leisurely, retlective 
monologue. 

“Isn’t it odd," she mused, not looking up 
from her sewing, **how you сал see the funny 
absurdities of children and laugh over them, 
even when at the very same minute you're 
simply agonizing over the soul-destroying pos- 
sibilities involved in those same qualities?” 

The silence from the other side of the table 
made her look up quickly. *'You're going to 
sleep!” she accused him. 

He started and opened one eve. ‘I’m not 
if you can help it, am I? W hat's the matter: ? 
The plumbing again?” 

“Nothing so important. It’s only whether 
the man your daughter is falling in love with 
is a fit person for her, and whether he’s falling 
in love with her! And it's been going on for 
the whole „Јаз fortnight, ever since you've 
been away.” 

“Well, keep. your bulletins up to date, 
Mother dear," he said whimsically. “You 
know I can't know anything about my daugh- 
ter but what you tell me.” 

*"There's just enough truth in that to make 
angels weep!” she cried vehemently. “And if 
we had it to do over again I think I should 
make vou give up lawvering and take to shoe- 
making, with your shop right in the house 
here, so that Ellie could grow up to know vou 
by sight at least." 

“Ah, but nowadays shoemakers don't see 
their children, either. They work in factories." 

“Well, anyhow "—the mother refused to be 
drawn into a side issue—''she met him at the 
Powells' two wecks ago, and he called the 
very next evening. She put off Charlie At- 
water, who was coming that evening, so she 
could see him without another caller. I 
heard her ’phoning a fib to Charlie about hav- 
ing a headache. I never knew Ellie to do 
such a thing before, and it made me wonder. 
And then when this Mr. Thaver came to call, 
I knew." 

“I don't doubt it.’ The father aroused 
himself for а slow laugh. “I don't doubt you 
knew what the trimming on the bridesmaids' 
dresses was to be as soon as you heard the 
door-bell ring." 

“Well, you'd have been struck as speech- 
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less as I was if you'd seen the expression on 
Elle's face when he first came in." Her 
voice, always vibrating sensitively to the emo- 
tion of the moment, began to tremble. “Why, 
it made my heart stand still. The poor child 
might as well have called out to him, *Come 
and take me!” She began to laugh shakily. 
* My only comfort is that men are such fools 
they never seeanvthing. He probably thought 
her greeting was very cool, and wondered if 
he'd been too forward to call so soon. Oh, if 


it weren't such a tragic matter," she con- 


cluded, **wouldn't they be too deliciouslv ab- 
surd, young people in the mating vears! Do 
you remember the first evening you came to 
see me when we——" 

Her husband laughed out loud. 

“I was just thinking of that. Did vou look 


-at me as though you called out—— ?” 


"Oh, I was crazy about you from the 
first," his wife avowed; “but you were you, 
and who knows who this man is?” 

“But by your own reckoning thev've only 
known each other two weeks. Aren't you go- 
ing pretty fast to——” 

“ He's called five times, gone to church with 


' her once, they've taken two walks together, 


and they've met ‘by accident’ three times as 
she left the college-settlement house to come 
home.” 

The father laughed at the evecare of the 
information, but he drew his bulky figure up- 
right in the ‘chair. 

“Who is this energetic Thayer person: р” 

His wife gave a gesture of triumph at his 
awakened attention and proceeded succinctly 
to make the most of it. 

“I understand he comes of a Cleveland 
family. His father is a professor in the 
Western Reserve, his mother was a Detroit 
girl, and she's now president of a woman's 
club in Cleveland. He graduated from the 
Ohio State University, and took a lot of elec- 
trical work at the G. E. in Schenectady, and 
he's now assistant superintendent of the street 
railwavs here at a salary of two thousand a 
year." 

Mr. Parker gazed at his wife wide-eyed. 

“And when was he born, and where is he 
at this moment, and what is he thinking 
about, and g 

“Hes right across the hall in the parlor this 
minute, calling on your daughter, and as to 
what he’s thinking about, I'd give a good deal 
to know.” 

The father’s weary impassivity was not vet 
wholly stirred. 

“Well, we’re plain, Middle Western Ameri- 
can parents. "There's nothing for us to do 
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but to keep our hands off, is there? And, 
anvhow, all that secret-service information of 
yours makes him out all right, doesn’t it? 
Just about our kind of folks, and——" 

“I said I understood all that!” his wife in- 
terrupted. “I don't know if any of it is true, 
doI? And even if we should have found out 
that his father is not a drunkard or he an em- 
bezzler, we don't know whether he's the kind 
of person to make Ellie happy, do we?" 

The father looked across the table into his 
wife's eyes with the rich interchange of un- 
spoken meanings of those who have lived their 
lives in close communion. Then, although he 
still spoke lightly, he patted her shoulder be- 
fore he left the room. | 

“Well, Mother, I’m afraid if you’ve taken 
the trouble to gather all that report, there’s no 
good excuse for my not at least crossing the 
hall to have a look at things—oh, I'll make 
an errand,” he laughed, pausing at the door 
and cutting short the suggestion he read in 
his wife's hastily upturned face. “1'11—1'11— 
why, Pll go in to see if the man fixed that gas- 
lamp all right.” 

When he came back he evaded for a time 
the inquiry in his wife’s eyes. He let himself 
down heavily into his chair and sighed, the 
fatigue in his face deepening as though a cur- 
tain were drawn across it. 

“That trip to Cincinnati gets harder every 
time I take it," he said. 

“Well?” asked his wife. i 

“Oh, I don't think he'll bite,” —the lawyer 
picked up his paper again—‘‘but what Ellie 
sees in him——!” 

“Oh, then, you see, too, that she ——” 

He would not admit it. “І don't see any- 
thing. You said she did.” 

“Well, she does.” 

The mother summed it up with a somber 
finality on which she rested, even though her 
husband apparently sank back into his former 
slough of callous abstraction. 

“Oh, I guess itll be all right," he said 
again, beginning to read. 

It was a week before she knew that his in- 
difference was a screen to hide from himself 
his own concern. 

“Iran into some Cleveland people to-day, 
Mollie," he told her, **and asked them casu- 
ally about this young Thayer. They gave 
him a very good name. Seemed to like him. 
Said he showed promise.” 

“How did vou like him?" asked the mother 
after a pause. 

“I hated him!” 

She was not startled by the suddenness of 
this outburst of parental jealousy. 
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“Yes, I know. I feel that way myself 
sometimes; but if Ellie likes him, and if he’s 
all right— How did you really like him?” 

"Oh, well enough. He didn't seem very 
much at his ease with me, so it was hard 
to—” 

“Didn’t he?” she broke in eagerly. “Well, 
that’s a good sign he’s serious and not just 
amusing himself.” 

“Looky here, Mother;” he said resentfully, 
“anybody’d think we wanted to get Ellie off 
our hands instead of— As if she wasn’t good 
enough and pretty enough for anybody in the 
world.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference. Being 
pretty—being good—being anything doesn’t 
make any difference.” 

“What does?” he asked with an air of being 
about torun her triumphantly into a blank wall. 

“I dopt know what does. Its all a 
chance.” 

He smoked silently, considering this state- 
ment. When he spoke there was in his voice 
the note his wife loved, the steadfastness on 
which she had leaned all her life. ‘Was it 
all a chance with us?” he asked gravely. 

Shé dropped her sewing. “ОҺ, I knew 
when I first saw you. But suppose you 
hadn't liked me that first evening?” 

“I think I ‘knew’ as much as you did, and 
that was mighty little. It's something vou 
have to allow time to, for it to grow—. 
But oh! does it seem possible? Why, it’s not 
more than last week that she was just learning 
to walk. Do you remember? How she put 
out her hand for the cookie, and then before 
we knew what she was doing had run across 
to me? How proud and frightened she 
looked. Do you remember how her eyes 
shone, and she panted and clung to my knee?" 

“I remember,” said the mother. 

They both looked up as the door opened. 

“Mother,” asked the daughter, “would it 
be all right for me to go skating a while with 
Mr. Thayer? All the crowd are down on the 
lake in Monett Park this evening." — 

The young man consulted his watch. 

“T promise to bring her back safe no later 
than ten," he said, laughing a little for no 
reason. 

“Why, yes, I think so," consented the 
mother. “Put your fur around your neck. 
You’re hardly over that cold vet.” 

When they had gone she was the first to 
break the silence. 

“Нег crowd will notice that. It's the first 
time she's ever really gone out that way with 
a voung man who isn't one of her old boy 
friends." 
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The father made no comment. His еуез 
were on an article about the currency. 

** Did you notice,” asked the mother, “how 
bright her eyes shone, and how quickly her 
breath came, and how proud, yet———" 

He laid down the paper. “Don’t!” he 
cried. “You mean that this time it's away 
from us she's——" 

They said no more, but after a time he 
moved his chair so that his hand rested on 
his wife's. 


By the end of a fortnight, however, a re- 
actionary change of mood had come over 
them. 

* We're as bad as any other absurd anxious 
parents," said the father cheerfully. ‘Just 
because a young man comes calling on our 
daughter once or twice——” 

“If he comes to-night it'll be the Дев 
time," she interposed accurately. 

“Well, eleven times." He conceded it and 
still clung to his point. “Thats no reason 
to———? 

“No, of course it isn't," she assented. 
* And Ellie is a great deal too young to be 
thinking seriously of such— Why, she's only 
a little over twenty!” 

“You were——-" he began. 

“ But that was different.” She silenced him 
quickly. “Ellie told me to-day she thought 
nobody ought to marry before thirty. She 
may seem to like him, but anybody can tell 
by her attitude that she'd be horrified to be 
expected to marry him. Not but what he's 
well enough, too." 

The father unfolded his paper with a re- 
turn to his settled middle-aged confidence in 
the stability of things which had not been his 
since the subject was first broached. The 
mother began the accounts for the month with 
a cheerful dash of her pen. 

“T suppose it'll come some time," she said, 
*with such an attractive girl as Ellie, but 
there's nothing in this!” 

There fell about them one of their peace- 
able mutual silences, broken only bv the rattle 
of the newspaper and the scratch of the pen. 

The door-bell rang. The mother listened 
with uplifted pen-point. ''That's his laugh." 

“What of it?" the father reassured her. 
“How many times did you receive calls from 
that Hewitt boy I used to——" 

She laughed. ‘‘Yes, we're a pair of 

“Don’t count те іп! І always said it would 
come to nothing." 

The turn of his phrase seeming to be definite 
proof that it had come to nothing, there was 
another silence, serene and companionable. 


’ 


” 


Then, looking up from her ledger, “Do you 
know, they say that nowadays they are putting 
babies into short clotres when they are only 
two months old," remarked the mother. 

The father laid down the paper and sur- 
veyed her solemnly. 

“Well, Mollie Parker!” he said accusingly. 

“What is it?” she asked startled, not at first 
catching his meaning. 

His tired, heavy face was softened by a 
slow smile. 

She denied the unspoken charge with all 
her quick, hot vehemence, instantly thereafter 
admitting it. “Нож in the world could you 
know I was thinking оѓ 

He confessed humorously, “Because just at 
that moment I was noticing an advertisement 
in the paper of an apartment-house on Elm 
Street, and was wondering how they would be 
if Ellie and 

Elliptically she let him see her greater 
quickness, and that she had outrun him. 

** No, the rents are too high in that house," 
she said with all gravity, although the crows' 
feet at the corners of her eves deepened with 
suppressed laughter at herself. “Оп two 
thousand a year you can't afford—and, any- 
how, three гботѕ out of six open on an air- 
shaft." 

He broke into an open laugh. “You are 
too good to be true!” he cried. 

She started риу. . 

“Hush! That’s the parlor door. Here 
comes Ellie. You don’t suppose he has 
already i 

The door opened, the daughter came in. 
She looked at her father, time-beaten and 
gray, his unshapely bulk heavy in his chair, 
absorbed in the financial pages of his paper, 
and at her mother bending her faded face 
above the household accounts. 

“I don't suppose you know where our vol- 
ume of Keats is," her clear young voice rang 
with accusing certainty. 

“No, my.dear," said her father mildly. “I 
haven't looked inside Keats for a great many 
years." 

"I remember dusting it when we cleaned 
house "—her mother glanced up from her ad- 
dition—“ but I haven't seen it since.” 

As she looked for it, running her finger along 
the books, the girl explained: “Mr. Thayer 
wants to read me a passage from the Endy- 
mion. He's very fond of Keats—oh, here it 
is, back of one of father's law books—no, it 
isn't—ves, it is—he’s very fond of all poetry— 
and literature—and art " 

After the door had closed an abysmal 
silence lay on the room. 
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Finally, “How do you feel?" asked the 
mother. 

* Absolutely crushed by realization of our 
crass, gross, materialistic view toward " 

She feared he was carrying it off too lightly. 
* Well, it was 
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book? How long have we been married? 
How long have we still to live—together 2” 


Ten days later. *He's going away оп а 
business trip," the mother told him the in- 
stant they were 


ЕЕ ЕЕРЕЕ A = 


horrid in.us to 
think such things 
about such un- 
conscious young 
people.  Ellie'd 
have a right 
never to forgive | 
us if she knew.” 

He tipped 
his head back 
against the chair 
and gazed re- 
flectively at the 
ceiling. 

“So they’ ve 
gotten along to 
reading. poetry. 
Whodid weread, 
Mother?” 

She answered 
both the appar- 
ent and the hid- 
den meaning of 
his speech. “ Yes, 
doesn’t it bring 
it all back to | 
you? T’vethought | 
more about those 
days since this 
began than in 
years before. 
Why, we read 
Longfellow, and 
Tennyson, and 


Lowell——” E. 
* And Owen 111 YEARNED SO TOWARD HER. 
Meredith." ARMS TO HER AND SAID, 
**Well, not 


Tupper, at least!” 


TELL MOTHER!''''* 


alone together 
after dinner in 
the library. Her 
haste seemed to 
indicate her 
sense of some 
hidden impor- 
tancein thenews. 
"Well, what 
of it?” he asked. 
“So am I.” 
“Everything!” 


she cried dra- 
matically. ** Let- 
ters!" 


"I suppose 
so," he admitted 
slowlv. 

"I know so! 
They've known 
each other six 
weeks—oh, a 
very concen- 
trated six weeks, 
and an absence 
at this time— 
it'll decide every- 
thing for them. 
One says more 
in letters—one 
keeps them and 
reads them over 
and makes sure 
they're real.” 

He minimized 
the significance 
of her tidings to 
calm her agita- 
tion over it. “ Be 


I PUT OUT 


MY 


““ELLIE, DARLING, 


-—— 


she laughed. 
Then suddenly serious, even wistful, she con- 
tinued: “Why don’t we read poetry any тоге?” 
“Grown-ups live on beefsteak and potatoes, 
not on chocolate éclairs," he told her bravely. 
“Ah, that’s bluster. You know it's sad we 
don't. It comes over me with a shock. To 
have lost poetry out of our lives!” She could 
not palliate the matter. Her husband lifted him- 
self heavily from his chair and stood smiling 
down at her. She gazed back, sure as always 
that he had an answer to her every problem. 
“You child," he said, putting his hand on 
her gray hair. “Must you have it out of a 


sure you pay as 
much attention to mine," he said laughing, 
*[ notice my departure makes no such stir 
in the world. Oh, come, you'll find when I 
come back that nothing so vital has happened 
to them after all.” 

But when he returned, even his sluggish mas- 
culine inertia before sentimental crises was not 
proof against the tragic atmosphere of his house. 

After the lamentable affair which was his 
first dinner at home, “Good heavens! What's 
happened ?" he burst out at his wife, as soon 
as Ellie had pleaded a headache and gone up- 
stairs. 
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“It’s too horrible!" she cried, catching his 
hand in hers. “Life is. There is so much 
more suffering than joy. Oh, it is not worth 
the agony of living it!” 

He had not seen her in this mood of angry 
misery since the days of Ellie's childish ill- 
nesses, when the mother's anxiety tore at the 
too responsive strings of her heart till the pain 
seemed more than she could bear. His easy- 
going indifference dropped from him at the 
sight of her. He took her hands in his and 
held them closely, waiting for the relaxation 
he knew would come at his touch. 

“What has happened?” he said again, verv 
quietly. She began to whisper rapidly. 

**He hasn't written her at all, not once, and 
she had sent him three letters before she 
realized he was not answering them. Of 
course I don't know what she said in them, 
but I think he must have almost spoken out 
before he left and she has written accordingly, 
and now thinks he is laughing at her. Mv 
Ellie! My little 
girl!’ She was [ 

| 
| 


shivering and 
panting as 
though it were 
she whose 
maiden’s shy- | 
ness had been 
violated. “I 
could kill him! 

I could kill 
him!’’ she 
ended. 

He had a 
dozen reason- 
able explana- 
tions ready at 
once. ‘Why, 
how you women 
go off at half 
cock! Perhaps 
he is sick—or 
was in a train 
wreck. There’s 
a train wreck 
somewheres 
every day. Or 
found his father 
at death’s door. 
Give a mana | 
chance. He's | 
not been gone 
more than ten Ens M c ALI 
days——”’ 

“Fifteen to- 
day,” she cor- 
rected him. 


> 


HIM. ‘OH, 


СТОН!" SHE CRIED. SPRINGING UP AND GOING TO | 
IT IS WORTH WHILE, LIFE 1$!''' 
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“Well, even if worst comes to worst, if he 
ts that sort of a trifler, it’s better for Ellie to 
have found it out now than H 
“Oh, yes, yes, yes, I would say so; too, if it 
were not for her having written those letters— 
such letters as I know from her face she did. 
It is criminal to allow innocent, ignorant girls 
such liberty as we American parents do. All 
her life she will be shamed before herself for 
those letters." 
Still, his matter-of-fact suggestions—even 
more, his mere presence close to her again, 
reassured her. “Perhaps he is sick," she 
said, and then with a maternal savagery 
which made first her husband and then her- 
self smile, she added, ‘‘Oh, if he had only 
been killed in a train wreck! It would be 
such a sufficient reason." 
But the next evening her husband said, not 
sparing her, and exercising that prompt 
honesty they had so finely succeeded in keep- 
ing toward each other in every crisis: 
“No, he is 
| motsick, and he 
! wasn't ina 
train wreck. 
There is noth- 

’ ing the matter 
with him. I 
looked up Pe- 
terson to-day. I 
knew he was 
just from Cleve- 
land, and asked 
him point- 
blank if he had 
seen young 
Thayer. He 
said he took 
lunch with him 
yesterday at 
the club.” 

There was 

no outburst of 
| indignation 
from -the 
mother. Look- 
ing across the 
table at her he 
saw the slow 
tears creeping 
from under her 
closed lids. 

“They are 
_ not for Ellie," 

! she told him. 
“They are for 
me. She hurt 
| me so to-dav it 


Тон, I'M SO HAPPY! 


I SUPPOSE THAT NEVER AGAIN,’ 


SHE CRIED, 
‘NEVER AGAIN CAN I ВЕ SO HAPPY AS TO-NIGHT!''" 


seems my heart must burst. I could not bear 
it, to see her going about so still and white, 
with that look on her face—her girl’s face that 
should be— I knew she would be happier 
for speaking out. I yearned so toward her. 
I put out my arms to her and said, ‘Ellie, 
darling, tell Mother! Don't keep it so to——’” 
Her voice failed, and when she went on it was 
so brokenly he could scarcely hear her. 

“She pushed me away—she thrust me from 
her, Ellie did, so that it hurt me here.” She 
laid her hand on her breast. “She pushed 
me away and ran upstairs and locked her 
door as though I were a spy.” She went over 
it again like a litany of misery. “She pushed 
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me away—her little hand that use to lie on 
my breast when she was nursing—my own 
baby n 

This time the father had no quick comfort- 
ing words. “І daresay she finds even herself 
in the room with her an intrusion on her these 
davs. She must fight it out." i 

“But it would do her good to confide in + 

“Tt would*do you good to have her, you 
mean,” he said with unsparing gravity. 

“But it is wicked for her to draw away 
from her own mother. What have I done to 
deserve it!" she cried in hot self-defense. **I 
never kept anything from mine. If one is 
not close to one’s own mother, what are hu- 
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man relationships worth? We are all in soli- 
tary imprisonment else.” 

“That is your way. Perhaps she has some 
of me in her. I never could confide in any- 
one, not even my own mother.” 

“You never kept anything from me, did 
you?” the wife flashed out in jealous appre- 
hension. 

He looked at her, his faded brown eyes 
steady under the grizzling eyebrows. “No,” 
he said gently; **no, Mollie, I never did.” 

When the full meaning of this came home 
to her, “Oh!” she cried, springing up and go- 
ing to him, “Oh, it is worth while, life is!" 
And on this high note of triumph they ended 
their talk that evening. 

The next evening she swept him off his feet 
by the exuberant exultance of her relief, 
vexed at his slowness in understanding the in- 
coherencies of her story, flaming impatiently 
at his man’s demand for a full explanation 
before he would believe. It was all a mistake, 
he gathered, even his trained sense for facts 
picking out with difficulty the main outline of 
things, ““Һе had written, the letters had been 
addressed to North Hamilton Street instead 
of South— Good heavens! Why had they 
not thought of that! The letters had piled up 
at the main office till some mail clerk with a 
glimmering of sense had noticed them, and 
they had all come in a bunch to-day—piles of 
them, millions! ”—she reveled in their number 
with oriental extravagance—‘‘more than one 
for every day he had been gone. And though 
Ellie had told her nothing definite, it seemed 
clear that he was wild with anxiety because 
she had stopped writing after those first three 
letters. And that morning she had telegraphed 
him—-the reason, I suppose—and had had a 
telegram that he was coming at once, and she 
was expecting him any minute now——” 

At the ring of the door-bell the mother 
started, her hand going to her heart, her grav 
hair shading a quick flush like a girl's. “Oh!” 
she cried. “Do something, quick! Read me— 
read me an article on the tariff, and make me 
listen. And I—I will darn some stockings.” 

It was upon this scene that the door opened, 
a half-hour later, and “Oh, my darling!” 
cried the mother, her arms about the girl, 
blind to her companion, and deaf to the in- 
coherencies he was stammering to the father. 
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After it was all over, the mother, mas- 
tering her voice enough to speak, said, 
“There, go back to your lover, dear. He and 
your father went across the hall. And send 
your father back to me. I know you want a 
quiet time to say your first good night to each 
other.” Still the girl lingered. It was only 
when her father’s step, dragging a little with 
fatigue as usual, came toward the door that 
she lifted her head from her mother’s lap, and 
rose from her knees. Her mother looked at 
her eyes, starlike through tears, at the red, 
perfect flower of her mouth, at the trans- 
lucent brilliance of her cheeks. “My baby!” 
she cried with incredulous pride. “My baby 
girl!” 

By the door the girl met her father, and 
from his arms she looked up into his face, all 
its heavy sagging lines close to her fresh 
bloom, and then back at her mother’s thin, 
sallow cheeks. In her exclamation there 
throbbed a sudden burning sense of her own 
present ecstasy which brought with it a final 
fragrance of despair. 

“Oh, Im so happy! I suppose that never 
again,” she cried, poised for flight on the 
threshold and quivering like a wind-blown 
flame, “never again can I be so happy as to- 
night!" 

'The father looked after her in a silence 
which was broken by the mother's exclama- 


tion, *Oh, he is not good enough for her! He 
is not good enough for her!" 
The father dropped into his chair. He was 


very pale. After a pause, “My little Ее,” 
he said under his breath. 

A sudden hysterical laugh broke into the 
hush. “What do vou think she said to me, the 
darling? She said she supposed it was a very 
great surprise to us." 

“Did you hear," he asked musingly, 
“what she said as she—— ?” 

“About never being again so happy——' 

He nodded. She was silent. The room 
about them seemed vibrant with a thousand 
ardent, full-veined memories of the past and 
with the rich certainty of the future. 

“Come here,” called the father suddenly. 
He took her spare, worn body into his arms 
and bent his gray head above hers. 

“Ah, she has a lot to learn!” said the hus- 
band to the wife. 
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"IN SIX MINUTES THE BOY RETURNED WITH A PINT OF WHISKY FOR WHICH 
I PAID SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. OVER THE REGULAR PRICE" 


Drinking in Dry Places 


A RECORD OF A TRAVELER'S EXPERIENCES 
IN PROHIBITION COMMUNITIES 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. J. 


MOWAT 


information which it gives. 


A good many communities which have 


Y | ТЕ publish this article both because of its interest and because of the 


abolished the open saloon probably need just such enlightenment as 


to the evasion of the law as this frank narrative affords. 


س 


AM a drinker, but I am also a theoreti- 
cal prohibitionist. The facts that I am 
about to set down are facts that I have 
gathered out of my own personal ex- 
periences. What I want to show is that an 
immense amount of liquor is sold in “dry” 
communities. 
Legally, over half of the United States is 
* dry" territory. Prohibition literature states 
that five-eighths of the incorporated towns, 
cities and villages of the United States forbid 
the sale of liquor. Only a few “wet” spots 


remain in the South. State-wide prohibi- 


tion has blanketed four Southern states. 
Prohibition has scored the greatest triumph 
of any modern reform movement. The lead- 
ers are cheered and aspire now to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicants throughout the nation. 
These are facts. Here are more. І have 
traveled over the United States in all sections, 
stopping in hundreds of towns. I never have 
found a city, town, or cross-roads village in 
the last five years in which, within two hours, 
I failed to get a drink. "This is regardless of 
laws, their enforcement, or the feeling of the 
community as expressed at the polls. This 
is a broad statement, but anyone possessing 
the price of a drink can get it anywhere, un- 
“less by his own actions he arouses suspicion 
that he is likely to be seeking evidence. It is 
not the purpose of this article to argue the 
merits or the demerits of prohibition,but rather 
to state existing conditions as I found them. 
I was in Jackson, Miss., when the august 
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legislature of that state passed a “state-wide " 
prohibition law. Jackson, the city, had been 
“dry” for many years. I arrived in the 
morning, registered at a hotel and asked the 
clerk where I could get a drink. He glanced 
at me and gave me an address a few blocks 
up the street. I went there and asked for a 
pint of whisky. The proprietor called a boy, 
ostensibly sent him somewhere else to get the 
liquor. In six minutes the boy returned with 
a pint of whisky for which I paid seventy-five 
per cent. over the regular price. The boy 
had not left the store at all. He got the 
whisky from a store-room at the rear. I dis- 
cussed the situation with the proprietor. He 
said he had been lobbying for state-wide pro- 
hibition, and explained it was making a for- 
tune for him. He sent me to an agent of a 
railroad to verify some statements he had 
made. The agent informed me that one junk 
dcaler out of four doing thriving business in 
Jackson had that morning shipped four car 
loads of empty bottles. 

I went to the Legislature, which was busy 
passing the state-wide prohibitory law amid 
cheers by the Prohibitionists. The busiest 
lobbyists (not excepting the reformers and 
the good women of Jackson) were the hired 
employees of the manufacturers of a popular 
"soft" drink. The vote was for prohibition. 
Mississippi was legally “dry.” "The" Cause" 
was triumphant and a brave band of good 
women wept and sang hymns, having “saved 
their sons.” That night the lobbyists for the 
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soft-drink concern gave a banquet to mem- 
bers of the Legislature. A car load of wine 
and intoxicants was consumed celebrating the 
“victory.” The returns of express companies 
and the figures of brewery agents at St. Louis 
indicate that Mississippi is consuming more 
intoxicants dry than it did wet. The brew- 
ery agents boast of it. 

Vicksburg had been wet. State-wide pro- 
hibition resulted in erection of saloon shanties 
on an island belonging to Louisiana, in whisky 
boats on the river and in “ blind pigs." One 
druggist in Vicksburg gave me figures show- 
ing that the consumption of whisky had in- 
creased and that the sales of cocaine, espe- 
cially to negroes, had tripled ina year. Two 
societies entertained me in their rooms on 
Sunday and drinks were served all day. An 
effort was being made by both to forbid 
members bringing in visitors, but the ruling 
was being ignored steadily. 

Oklahoma City went dry. One of the hotels 
in the place defied the law and sold drinks 
openly, restraining the people from enforc- 
ing their own law. Three places in the 
town that I know of, with scant pretense of 
concealment, serve drinks. At one place I 
was instructed to go to a certain door and 
cough twice. I coughed. The door was 
opened, and in a side room twenty to thirty 
men and boys were drinking. 

I had an amusing (?) experience in a 
place in Oklahoma City. At least thirty 
persons were drinking and loafing in the 
place when suddenly three sharp raps, as 
of some one striking metal, sounded. Bot- 
tles and glasses were frisked outof sight 
hurriedly. The men stood around in stud- 
ied attitudes of indifference and pretended 
to be watching hastily organized pool games. 
A moment later a policeman strolled in at 
the door, looked around, nodded to one or 
two of the men and went out. A minute 
later three more sharp raps were heard and 
the bottles and glasses reappeared. “What 
was that?” I inquired of my sponsor. He 
laughed. “Why,” he said, “the cop on this 
beat is instructed to stop here to sce that there 
is no drinking. He hits the electric-light pole 
at the corner with his club three times before 
he comes in, so he cannot see any evidences of 
drinking. He hits the pole down the strect 
when he starts on, to let us know the coast is 
clear. Then he can swear he never saw any 
evidence of drinking.” As I was leaving 
Oklahoma City I wanted whisky on the train. 
A short distance from the station I went 
into a hotel. A negro was in the office. He 
said they did not sell whisky. I told him 
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who I was and showed my railroad ticket. 
He immediately brought two pints of Old 
Crow whisky. The small room across the 
hall from the office was filled with whisky 
and beer. 

Asheville was caught in the prohibition 
wave that swept western North Carolina. 
One of the hotels served drinks to me in a 
room in the basement. The next time I went 
there the retreat was closed. There were 
three places operating openly in the business 
center, ex-saloons turned into “Near Beer 
Palaces.” They serve the one per cent. 
alcohol slop allowed by law, and also bottled 
Budweiser shipped from St. Louis and a beer 
made by Lemp. These are sold discriminat- 
ingly. I drank one glass of “near beer," 
looked grievedly at the bartender, who apolo- 
gized and produced real beer. He explained 
that he was being watched and that I was a 
stranger. An hour later, when satisfied I was 
not a spotter, he sold me excellent whisky. 


` At Hendersonville, also a “dry” town, I pur- 


chased after a few moments skirmishing a 
brand of white corn whisky said to be the prod- 
uct of an illicit still. The man who sold it 
to me informed me that since the enactment 
of the prohibitory laws in Buncombe County 
(name singularly appropriate as far as pro- 
hibition is concerned) illicit distilling had been 
revived all through the mountain district, and 
he complained bitterly that the mountaineers 
had grown wise and, instead of turning out 
the famous "mountain dew,” were stilling 
wretched slops. Later he supplied me with 
a bottle of corn whisky which he explained 
was good, and he winked wisely as if to con- 
vey a hint that he had made it himself and 
knew it to be good. 

Redlands, Cal., is “dry,” saloons being pro- 
hibited, the terrific impost of licenses barring 
the sale of liquor in a great many California 
towns. In three days in Redlands I pur- 
chased whisky and beer at three different 
drug stores. It is said that several drug 
stores of the beautiful city derive their chief 
income from the sale of liquors. They all 
forbid drinking on the premises, but sell 
openly and seemingly without fear of moles- 
tation. The jest of the matter is that the 
police will arrest persons caught in the act of 
unn Los Angeles attempted to close 
{Йе saloons on Sunday. They closed some. 
There is an establishment in one of the prin- 
cipal buildings of the city which at once 
organized a club where drinks are sold at all 
hours, and which is crowded all day on Sun- 
day and especially so at night. Almost any- 
one can become a member by having his name 
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posted on a slate and buying a book of 
tickets calling for drinks. 
retroactive one, for as soon as a man’s 
name is written it is dated back five days 
so that he becomes a member at once. 
St. Louis, which closes Sundays, drinks in 
“clubs” organized all 
over the city. Three 


The slate is a 
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bringing two quarts of beer. I also bought 
both beer and whisky in three other places, 
two cigar stands-and one drug store. 

There was one source of delight to me in 
the investigation. That was at Shreveport, 
La., where the saloons were selling beer and 
whisky under alleged 
“soft” drink names. 


of these places which 
I visited were of the 
worst character of any 
dives I ever have en- 
tered, not excepting the 
“Bull Pens” of some 
Southwestern cities or 
the most vicious places 
on San Francisco’s 
“Barbary Coast.” I 
have been in them on 
Sunday when literally 
hundreds were drinking 
and almost all drunk, 
and witnessed orgies 
that were wilder than 
Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans’ red-light dis- 
trict. From curiosity I 
made a tour of these 
places. Five I entered 
without being stopped 
: or questioned; one, the 
most respectable of all, 
I entered with a key 
loaned to me by a hotel 
clerk, and in two I 
was introduced by a 
man who did not 
know me and whom 
I did not know, but 
who vouched for meas “being all right.” 

Wichita, Kansas, is as nearly “dry” as any 
city I visited, and it seemed as if I might lose 
my record. After an hour and twenty min- 
utes strolling around I was directed to an up- 
stairs room where drinks were being sold, 
mostly in “short pints.” The town does an 
enormous business with St. Joseph and Kan- 
sas City in receiving expressed case goods, 
and afterward I met several residents who 
were willing to sell a bottle or two of whisky 
from their cases, nor did they seem to regard 
that as violating, the law. Bootlegging was 
widespread, but just before my visit a cam- 
paign had been waged and several bootleggers 
were severely punished, which had checked 
the business. At Topeka I asked a bellboy 
in a hotel if it were possible to get a 
drink. He laughed and I gave him one 
dollar. Within ten minutes he returned 


“I ENTERED WITH 
TO ME BY A HOTEL CLERK'' 


They also kept the 
imitations, but served 
wretched articles of 
beer and whisky to 
those they knew to be 
“safe.” Locker clubs 
flourished and keys 
were to be purchased 
at slight expense. I 
joined two clubs, 
opened the lockers and 
found intoxicants wait- 
ing. One locker was 
empty, and I waited 
curiously. <A slide at 
the back opened. I 
ordered a drink. It 
was mixed and put 
onto the locker shelf, 
then I opened the 
door again and 
drank. The brew- 
ery, which had made 
a fine beer, was closed, 
and the drinkers were 
swallowing inferior ar- 
ticles of whisky. The 
negroes were being 
served with vile whisky 
by white bootleggers 
and the higher class 
whites were receiving their wines and beers 
by express fram New Orleans chiefly. 

The pleasure of the business had to do 
with a man who had been away, but who 
returned after the prohibition law went into 
effect, secured an abandoned saloon and 
began selling with flagrant openness. He 
dropped a note to me at the hotel invit- 
ing me to come to his place where I could 
get “anything to drink.” Several others 
who had registered at the same hotel re- 
ceived the invitation. He sold beer, whisky, 
gin and soft drinks over the bar, and served 
the negroes with vile gin and whisky in 
a coop at the rear of the place. On each 
visit I made to the place several hopelessly 
intoxicated men were piled in a dirty store- 
room, the proprietor refusing to permit them 
to leave the place until they were sober. 

I inquired of him how he dared “go so 


A KEY LOANED 


"HE SOLD BEER, 
SERVED THE NEGROES WITH VILE GIN AND WHISKY IN 
A COOP AT THE REAR OF THE PLACE'' 


strong" while others were partially hiding 
their violations of thelaw. He boasted that 
he had come back home to get rich and that 
he had “such a pull no one could touch him." 
'The man across the street was disguising his 
sale of beer under various names, and he was 
indignant. He told me the newcomer would 
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WHISKY, GIN AND SOFT DRINKS OVER THE BAR AND 


“queer the whole game." The proprietor of 
another place also was angry, even while he 
sold beer back of the icebox. A few days 
later a drunken man stepped out of the place 
carrying a bottle of whisky. He wasarrested 
and testified he had bought the whisky of 
the man I first mentioned. The accused man 
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told me that night it was all right and that he 
would get off with a light fine. I grieved to 
think he probably was right, having seen the 
drunken wretches, black and white, piled in 
the store-room, and because to me fining 
did not seem a strong enough penalty. There 
was no fining. The court calmly sentenced 
him to serve 1,000 days—-nearly three years 
—at labor with the stone gang, and his faith 
in ‘‘pulls” was shattered. I made a special 
trip to see him crack rock with the negroes he 
had poisoned with vile whisky. 

Meridian, Miss., has the locker system, 
and one needs to be brought into the club by 
some one who is known. Two societies 
in the town entertained strangers in their 
club rooms and served drinks to them. I 
visited both and drank in them, but when I 
returned to Meridian again I discovered both 
had issued stringent commands forbidding 
members to bring strangers into the club 
houses. Knoxville, Tenn., has both the 
locker club and the “near-beer” schemes. 
No one standing on his head on top of 
the tower of the First Methodist Church 
could find a drink. I walked into several 
bars and drank before I discovered the town 
was prohibition. Waycross, Ga., was served 
on the drug-store plan, and a serious effort 
was made to keep whisky from the negroes, 
who, however, were being served by boot- 
leggers. 

Memphis simply decided to ignore the fact 
that Tennessee has a state-wide prohibition 
law. The saloons flourish openly and ignore 
the law entirely. Mobile, however (while 
indignant over the passage of the Alabama 
law), partially observes it. There is one place 
in Mobile which is a good example of the in- 
genuity of the liquor sellers in evading the 
law. The place seems innocent enough. I 
was directed to it and after passing through 
the front room came to a large icebox. The 
door of the icebox opened, I walked through 
it into a rear rbom which was crowded with 
men and boys drinking and carousing. 

The prohibition wave affected the small 
plantation centers of Georgia, Mississippi and 
Alabama peculiarly before the “state-wide” 
laws went into effect. There was a more or 
less honest desire to keep the whisky away 
from the negroes, and country and plantation 
stores restricted the sale to colored men in 
self-defense. When the larger cities and 
towns began to vote "dry" the country and 
plantation storekeepers decided to make 
their districts prohibition, not from moral 
principles, but because they felt indignant 
that the saloon keepers in larger places es- 


caped paying license while they bore the 
burden. They substituted express orders for 
open selling of liquors. I have seen orders 
for as high as forty-eight quarts of whisky 
sent, and when the goods arrived the whisky 
was delivered by the storekeeper to his 
"regular trade." At two places the store- 
keepers did not go through the formality of 
asking the customers whether or not they 
wanted whisky, but sent in weekly orders in 
their names. Nor was it difficult for persons 
who had forgotten or neglected to order 
whisky to get it, for the storekeepers kept on 
hand a few “ uncalled-for"' bottles, upon which 
it was easy to write a name. To a great ex- 
tent this helped to keep whisky from the 
negroes, but the colored population was not 
far behind the white planter in learning the 
tricks. І saw the result of the arrival of a 
case of cheap whisky at a cotton plantation 
near Anniston, and it was not pleasant. 
About thirty negroes, men and women, young 
and old, were half crazed with liquor which 
was devoured greedily, and the orgy lasted 
two days. The whites in that district were 
in terror until the supply of liquor was ex- 
hausted. 

Atlanta came in out of the wet and prohibi- 
tionists rejoiced. The chief change was in the 
labels on the bottles which proclaimed that 
the stuff contained only one per cent. alco- 
hol. Orders for beer in unmarked and un- 
stamped bottles were sent to the breweries, 
and labels printed in Atlanta were pasted on 
them. Otherwise the beer was the same 
as sold anywhere. One restaurant sold 
whisky, wine and beer, the only precaution 
taken being that it was served in cups. 
Soft-drink places sold beer under various 
names—and the vilest grades. Locker clubs 
and clubs of legitimate kinds served drinks. 
I think that at first the officials made 
an effort to enforce the law, but within 
a few months the liquor interests adjusted 
themselves to new conditions, and one has 
no more trouble buying drinks in Atlanta 
than in New York. Oddly enough, many who 
had urged prohibition grew disgusted and 
urged the restoration of the old conditions 
and high licenses. This movement was met 
with hot and vicious opposition by the owners 
of the law-violating “soft-drink” places. 
This phenomenon of the ex-saloon element 
fighting for prohibition is extremely common. 
In New England aftera *  no-license" term one 
usually finds that the strongest temperance 
advocates are men who sell intoxicants. 
They support the reformers because they can 
make more money selling cheap and adulterated 


“THE ONLY REAL TROUBLE I EVER HAD WAS AT ONE PLACE 


WHERE 1 WAS DETECTED POURING 


THE VILE WHISKY 


THEY SERVED INTO A CUSPIDOR": 


intoxicants without license than by selling 
openly. 

Another strange condition is this: that 
whenever one investigates a “wave of re- 
form" and arrests of law violators in prohibi- 
tion places he usually finds that the “reform 
wave” is the result of rival liquor interests 
attempting to drive each other out of a rich 
field. 

The ingenuity of those who live by evading 
the prohibition laws is almost beyond belief, 
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and it makes less wonder that the prohibition 
forces cannot balk the sale of liquors even 
after they have scored triumphs at the polls. 
This is regardless of the efforts of the au- 
thorities to enforce the laws. Asbury Park, 
N. J., is much advertised for its temperance 
and other reforms. I wanted a drink there 
and was directed to a place. The man in 
charge led me to a small room in a place 
which was one of five such rooms. In 
the room were a small table, glasses and 
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other drinking implements, but apparently 
nothing to drink. “Ring once for whisky, 
twice for beer,” the man said as he stepped 
out and closed the door. I rang twice. I 
waited. No one appeared. I rang and 
waited again. Finally I got up and went 
out. The man demanded pay for two drinks. 
I protested, refused to pay and declared 
I had waited twenty minutes without a drink. 
The man suddenly became suspicious. Iex- 
plained that I was a stranger and showed 
credentials that satisfied him. Then he led 
me back and showed me two pipes the ends 
of which showed through the wall at one 
side. “Ring twice and turn the second 
faucet," ће said. I did and drew a glass of 
beer. 

It has been a number of years since I was 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and possibly condi- 
tions existing then have changed. In those 
days the town was extremely dry, and a per- 
son had to be known or to be well recom- 
mended in order to get a drink. The supply 
was limited, although one could go to his 
room and have whisky sent up. Once or 
twice a week a report would go through the 
village that there would be something doing 
at the hotel that night—and Saturday night 
usually was the one chosen. All the drink- 
ing men in the town knew what was to happen 
and most of them congregated in the base- 
ment of the hotel that evening. They knew 
that the manager of the hotel had received a 
shipment of intoxicants. The crowd which 
assembled was locked in the basement room 
and they drank until the supply was ex- 
hausted. By midnight dozens, even scores of 
men, were reeling drunkenly homeward and 
the temperance people were aghast over the 
condition of affairs. An attempt to raid the 
place usually followed one of the orgies, but 
not even a trace of the debauch was to be 
found. Then the town was “dry” until the 
hotel man proclaimed the next “ whisky day.” 

Birmingham, Ala., was stringent for a few 
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weeks after voting for prohibitian, ..I knew 
no one there but approached the head wäiter 
of one of the principal hotels. He evasively 
said he would let me know within a short 
time whether or not he could show me where 
to get a drink. He examined the register of 
the hotel, satisfied himself that I was a stran- 
ger and a guest of the house, returned with a 
key and gave me directions telling me to go 
to a certain room in a building on a corner 
opposite the hotel. I unlocked the door and 
found seven other men sitting at tables. An 
icebox was filled with beer and whisky, 
glasses, siphons and other things were ready. 
On a table was a small bank and each person 
who drank deposited the money to pay for 
the drink in the bank. There were two other 
places of the same kind in operation. 

It is the same everywhere. I have pur- 
chased drinks in at least fifty “агу” towns 
and never have encountered serious difficulty 
anywhere. The only real trouble I ever had 
was at one place where I was detected pour- 
ing the vile whisky they served into a cus- 
pidor. Suspicion fell upon me and I could 
not buy another drink in thdt town. 

One of the favorite arguments of Prohibi- 
tionists is that even if they cannot prevent 
drinking men from getting drinks the next 
generation will not be tempted and therefore 
will not know the curse of diquor. I hugged 
this idea to my breast and hoped that it was 
true. Observation in dry places does not 
bear out the theory. In almost every hidden 
den and "blind pig" I visited I found that 
a great proportion of those drinking were 
minors. I found that the boys were drink- 
ing whisky, and not beer. I found in many 
cases that the prohibitory laws aroused the 
antagonism and the curiosity of youth and 
brought boys to the places. 

Admittedly in this article the evil is re- 
vealed and the good is neglected. Probably 
the good that prohibition laws accomplish 
outweighs the evils arising from the system. 


The Slaves of the North 


BY 
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flare, 

And the factory whistles blow 
I see the thing that the blackmansaw 
Come over the fields of snow, 
Over the ripening cotton fields 
In the day when blood was gain, 
I see her splicing her broken lash, 
And I hear her mending her chain. 


D^ and night as the furnaces 


We drove her out of the land; 

We smote her with fire and sword; 

“We are free," we said, and we 
crowned our dead, 

And we sang our hymns to the Lord, 

Highhymnsfor thestrongclean heart 

And for joy that the task was done: 

"She will never return to face the 
graves 

That Пе 'neath the Southern sun." 


But the wheels of the Fates go round 

With a terrible grind and fall. 

Isaw thething as a thief in the night 

Come over the Southern wall. 

And they that were set to watch 
cried “Cease!” 

As we cried to the land to beware; 

And they whined to us “Peace!” as 
she made her way ` 

Through the roofed plantations there. 


She hath throned herself in the towns 
Where the drums went marching by 
When the white man's blood and 
the white man’s steel 
Went down to the black man’s cry. 
She hath sharpened her ancient lash 
That bit till the blood sprang forth. 
378 
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O white man, white man, what is 
this— 

This cry of the burdened North? 

The millions reap in the fields all day 

And grind in the mills all night. 

The cities are loud with the feet of 
care 

From light until morning light. 

Dumb with the fear that their bread 
will cease 

They cringe to the whip’s command, 

Paying their blood to the gilded 
thing 

That taxes the toil of the land. 


Was it then for this that our fathers 
died | 

When the cry of the slave went up? 

For this, to sweeten the black man’s 
bread 

To poison the white man’s cup? 

What will you say, O thin blue 
line, 

When they ask of the dear, dear 
ground? 

Will you bow your heads in the light 
of the stars 

When your comrade dead crowd 
round? 


О iron days! О bounding hearts! 

O tramp of determined feet! 

O beautiful, beautiful storm of wrath 

Slinging the iron sleet! 

O riddled flag! О stars bedimmed! 

O blood that our fathers shed! 

Hath it come to this? Hark, the 
sneer goes up 

That the stalwart North is dead. 
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Lies! These are lies that are told 
by mouths 

That hear not nor understand. 

They hear not the wash of the un- 
dertide 

As it climbs up the heart of the land. 
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She hath still her feet on the ancient 
way, 

She is beautiful still and strong. 

O patiently waiting the word of the 
Lord, 

How long, O North, how long! 


E find that we have done an in- 

justice, and we want to make 

things right. It was done in- 

advertently and innocently. In 
the November number of this magazine, a 
writer had occasion to refer to a scale that 
was before Mr. Driscoll, Sealer of Weights 
and Measures of New York City at the time 
of the incident. He wanted to make the 
allusion perfectly indefinite and typical, 
rather than individual. Computing scales 
are made in a number of towns, but there 
was no intention of alluding to any par- 
ticular town or any particular company manu- 
facturing scales. Through some unhappy 
chance, the name Toledo was hit upon. Now, 
it happens that there is only one computing 
scale company in that city, and that is 
called the Toledo Computing Scale Company. 
Therefore, to some who know the scale busi- 
ness, it might be thought that the Toledo Com- 
puting Scale Company was referred to, and 
that the allusion to certain methods that fol- 
lowed were intended to refer to the methods 
of this particular company. This seems 
to us an unjust and unjustifiable conclusion 


from the mere allusion to Toledo in our 
magazine. But this conclusion has been 
made by some people, and to prevent it 
from being made by more people, we make 
this statement. To correct any false im- 
pression, and to avoid any further injus- 
tice, we want to make it as emphatic as 
possible: there was no intention of referring 
to the Toledo Computing Scale Company, 
its product, or its method. 

So far as we have been able to find out 
in the time we have had to look into this 
subject, the managers of the Toledo Com- 
puting Scale Company have been aggres- 
sive in fighting for honest scales, in urging 
legislation that would minimize the possi- 
bility of dishonest weighing and incorrect 
computations in connection with the scales. 
It would appear from the documents that 
we have examined that they have made 
a bold as well as successful fight, that they 
have at times suffered for their cause, but 
on the whole have proved in their own 
case, as well as in the case of the merchants 
using their scale, that “honesty is the 
best policy." 
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"AND 1 HEARD THAT FAR-OFF CRYING AGAIN, JUST AS 
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THE OTHER NIGHT 
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SYNOPSIS OF FIRST TWO INSTALLMENTS:—Mary Lennox, a little orphan girl of nine years, is 
sent from India to live with her uncle, Mr. Archibald Craven, a queer, morose man, who, since the death 
of his wife, lives a: gloomy, solitary life in his desolate house, Misselthwaite Manor, in England. Mrs. 
Medlock, the housekeeper, assigns Martha, one of the maids, to look. after Mary, but she is allowed to 
wander about the grounds and great manor house and is left almost entirely to herself. She makes the 
acquaintance of Ben Weatherstaff, one of the gardeners, and his friendly robin, and learns from him, and 
from the servánts' gossip which she overhears, of a walled-up garden, the key of which has been buried and 
into which no one has entered for ten years. In the middle of the night she occasionally hears the strange 


sound of a child sobbing in some remote chamber of the house. 


Everything points to some secret and 


hidden mystery and she determines to find out more about it. 


CHAPTER IX 


T was the sweetest, most mysterious-look- 
ing place anyone could imagine. The 
high walls which shut it in were covered 
with the leafless stems of climbing roses 

which were so thick that they were matted 
together. Mary Lennox knew they were 
roses because she had seen a great many 
roses in India. All the ground was covered 
with grass of a wintry brown and out of it 
grew clumps of bushes which were surely 
rose-bushes if they were alive. "There were 
numbers of standard roses which had so spread 
their branches that they were like little trees. 
There were other trees in the garden, and one 
of the things which made the place look strang- 
est and loveliest was that climbing roseshad run 
all over them and swung down long tendrils 
which made light swaying curtains, and here 
and there they had caught at each other or at 
a far-reaching branch and had crept from one 
tree to another and made lovely bridges of 
themselves. There were neither leaves nor 
roses on them now and Mary did not know 
whether they were dead or alive, but their thin 
gray or brown branches and sprays looked like 
a sort of hazy mantle spreading over everything, 
walls, and trees, and even brown grass, where 


they had fallen from their fastenings and run 
along the ground. It was this hazy tangle from 
tree to tree which made it all look so mys- 
terious. Mary had thought it must be different 
from other gardens which had not been left all 
by themselves so long; and indeed it was differ- 
ent from any other place she had ever seen in 
her life. 

“How still it is!" she whispered. “How 
still!” ٤ 

Then she waited a moment and listened at 
the stillness. The robin who had flown to his 
tree-top was as still as all the rest. He did not 
even flutter his wings; he sat without stirring, 
and looked at Mary. Е 

“No wonder it is still," she whispered again. 
“T am the first person who has spoken in here 
for ten years." 

She moved away from the door, stepping as 
softly as if she were afraid of wakening some 
one. She was glad that there was grass under 
her feet and that her steps made no sounds. 
She walked under one of the fairy-like 
gray arches between the trees and looked 
up at the sprays and tendrils which formed 
them. f ; 

“I wonder if they are all quite dead,” she 
said. “Is it all a quite dead garden? I wish 
it wasn't." 
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If she had been Ben Weatherstaff she could 
have told whether the wood was alive by look- 
ing at it, but she could only see that there were 
only gray or brown sprays and branches and 
none showed any signs of even a tiny leaf-bud 
anywhere. 

But she was inside the wonderful garden and 
she could come through the door under the ivy 
any time and she felt as if she had found a 
world all her own. 

The sun was shining inside the four walls 
and the high arch of blue sky over this par- 
ticular piece of Misselthwaite seemed even more 
brilliant and soft than it was over the moor. 
The robin flew down from his tree-top and 
hopped about or flew after her from one bush 
to another. He chirped a good deal and had 
a very busy air, as if he were showing her things. 
Everything was strange and silent and she 
seemed to be hundreds of miles away from any 
one, but somehow she did not feel lonely at all. 
All that troubled her was her wish that she 
knew whether all the roses were dead, or if 
perhaps some of them had lived and might put 
out leaves and buds as the weather got warmer. 
She did not want it to be a quite dead garden. 
If it were a quite alive garden, how wonderful 
it would be, and what thousands of roses would 
grow on every side! 

Her skipping-rope had hung over her arm 
when she came in and after she had walked 
about for a while she thought she would skip 
round the whole garden, stopping when she 
wanted to look at things. There seemed to 
have been grass paths here and there, and in 
one or two corners there were alcoves of ever- 
green with stone seats or tall moss-covered 
flower urns in them. 

As she came near the second of these alcoves 
she stopped skipping. There had once been a 
flower-bed in it, and she thought she saw some- 
thing sticking out of the black earth—some 
sharp little pale green points. She remembered 
what Ben Weatherstaff had said and she knelt 
down to look at them. 

“Yes, they are tiny growing things and they 
might be crocuses or snowdrops or daffodils,” 
she whispered. 

She bent very close to them and sniffed the 
fresh scent of the damp earth. She liked it very 
much. 

“Perhaps there are some other ones coming 
up in other places,” she said. “I will go all 
over the garden and look.” 

She did not skip, but walked. 
slowly and kept her eyes on the ground. She 
looked in the old border beds and among the 
grass, and after she had gone round, trying to 
miss nothing, she had found ever so many 


She went’ 
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more sharp, pale green points, and she had 
become quite excited again. 

“Tt isn’t a quite dead garden,” she cried out 
softly to herself. “Even if the roses are dead, 
there are other things alive." 

She did not know anything about gardening, 
but the grass seemed so thick in some of the 
places where the green points were pushing 
their way through that she thought they did not 
seem to have room enough to grow. She 
searched about until she found a rather sharp 
piece of wood and knelt down and dug and 
weeded out the weeds and grass until she made 
nice little clear places around them. 

“Now they look as if they could breathe,” 
she said, after she had finished with the first 
ones. “I am going to do ever so many more. 
I'll do all I can see. If I haven't time to-day 
I can come to-morrow." 

She went from place to place, and dug and 
weeded, and enjoyed herself so immensely that 
she was led on from bed to bed and into the 
grass under the trees. The exercise made her 
so warm that she first threw her coat off, and 
then her hat, and without knowing it she was 
smiling down on to the grass and the pale 
green points all the time. 

The robin was tremendously busy. Пе was 
very much pleased to see gardening begun on 
his own estate. He had often wondered at Ben 
Weatherstaff. Where gardening is done all 
sorts of delightful things to eat are turned up 
with the soil. Now here was this new kind of 
creature who was not half Ben's size and yet 
had had the sense to come into his garden and 
begin at once. 

Mistress Mary worked in her garden until it 
was time to go to her midday dinner. In fact, 
she was rather late in remembering, and when 
she put on her coat and hat, and picked up her 
skipping-rope, she could not believe that she 
had been working two or three hours. She 
had been actually happy all the time; and 
dozens and dozens of the tiny pale green points 
were to be seen in cleared places, looking twice 
as cheerful as they had looked before when 
the grass and weeds had been smothering 
them. 

“T shall come back this afternoon," she said, 
looking all round at her new kingdom, and 
speaking to the trees and the rose-bushes as if 
they heard her. 

Then she ran lightly across the grass, pushed 
open the slow old door and slipped through it 
under the ivy. She had such red cheeks and 
such bright eves and ate such a dinner that 
Martha was delighted. 

“Two pieces o’ meat an’ two helps о’ rice 
puddin!” she said. “Eh! mother will be 
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pleased when I tell her what th’ skippin’-rope’s 
done for thee.” 

In the course of her digging with her pointed 
stick Mistress Mary had found herself digging 
up a sort of white root rather like an onion. 
She had put it back in its place and patted the 
earth carefully down on it and just now she 
wondered if Martha could tell her what it was. 

“ Martha," she said, “what are those white 
roots that look like onions?" 

“They’re bulbs," answered Martha. “ Lots 
o' spring flowers grow from 'em. Th' very little 
ones are snowdrops an' crocuses an' th' big 
ones are narcissusis an' jonquils an' daffy- 
downdillys. Th’ biggest of all is lilies an’ pur- 
ple flags. Eh! they are nice. Dickon’s got a 
whole lot of ет planted in our bit o’ garden.” 

*Does Dickon know all about them?" 
asked Mary, a new idea taking possession of 
her. 

“Our Dickon can make a flower grow out of 
a brick walk. Mother says he just whispers 
things out o' th’ ground.” | 

“Do bulbs live a long time? Would they 
live years and years if no one helped them?” 
inquired Mary anxiously. 

“They’re things as helps themselves,” said 
Martha. “That’s why poọr folk can afford to 
have ’eni. If you don’t trouble "em, most of 
'em'll work away underground for a lifetime 
an’ spread out an’ have little "uns. "There's a 
placein th’ park woods here where there’s snow- 
drops by thousands. They’re the prettiest 
sight in Yorkshire when th’ spring comes. No 
one knows when they was first planted." 

“І wish the spring was here now,” said 
Mary. “І want to see all the things that grow 
in England.” 

She had finished her dinner and gone to her 
favorite seat on the hearth-rug. 

“I wish—I wish I had a little spade,” she 
said. 

* Whatever does tha’ want a spade for?" 
asked Martha, laughing. “Art tha’ goin’ to 
take to diggin'? I must tell mother that, too." 

Mary looked at the fire and pondered a little. 
She must be careful if she meant to keep her 
secret kingdom. She wasn't doing any harm, 
but if Mr. Craven found out about the open 
door he would be fearfully angry and get a new 
key and lock it up forevermore. She really 
could not bear that. 

“This is such a big lonely place,” she said 
slowly, as if she were turning matters over in 
her mind. “The house is lonely, and the park 
is lonely, and the gardens are lonely. So many 
places seem shut ир. I never did many things 
in India, but there were more people to look at 
—natives and soldiers marching by—and some- 
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times bands playing, and my Ayah told me 
stories. There is no one to talk to here except 
you and Ben Weatherstaff. And you have to 
do your work and Ben Weatherstaff won't 
speak to me often. I thought if I had a little 
spade I could dig somewhere as he does, and 
I might make a little garden if he would give 
me some seeds." 

Martha's face quite lighted up. 

“There now!" she exclaimed, “if that 
wasn’t one of th’ things mother said. She says, 
‘There’s such a lot of room in that big place, 
why don’t they give her a bit for herself, even 
if she doesn’t plant nothin’ but parsley an’ rad- 
ishes? She’d dig an’ rake away an’ be right 
down happy over it. Them was the very words 
she said.” 

“Were they?" said Mary. 
things she knows, doesn’t she?” 

“Eh!” said Martha. “It’s like she says: 
‘A woman as brings up twelve children learns 
something besides her ABC. Children’s as 
good as ’rithmetic to set you findin’ out 
things.” 

“How much would a spade cost—a little 
опе?” Mary asked. 

* Well," was Martha’s reflective answer, “at 
Thwaite village there's a shop or so an' I saw 
little garden sets with a spade an’ a rake an’ 
a fork all tied together for two shillings. An’ 
they was stout enough to work with, too.” 

“T’ve got more than that in my purse,” said 
Mary. “Mrs. Morrison gave me five shillings 
and Mrs. Medlock gave me some money from 
Mr. Craven." 

* Did he remember thee that much?" ex- 
claimed Martha. 

* Mrs. Medlock said I was to have a shilling 
a week to spend. She gives me one every 
Saturday. I didn’t know what to spend it on.” 

"My word! that's riches," said Martha. 
“Tha’ can buy anything in th’ world tha’ 
wants. Th’ rent of our cottage is only one an’ 
threepence an’ ‘it’s like pullin’ eye-teeth to get 
it. Now I’ve just thought of somethin'," put- 
ting her hands on her hips. 

** What?" said Mary eagerly. 

“In the shop at Thwaite they sell packages 
o’ flower seeds for a penny each, and our Dickon 
he knows which is th’ prettiest ones an’ how 
to make ’em grow. He walks over to Thwaite 
many a day just for th’ fun of it. Does tha’ 
know how to print letters?” suddenly. 

„ “I know how to write," Mary answered. 

Martha shook her head. 

“Our Dickon can only read printin’. If tha’ 
could print we could write a letter to him an’ 
ask him to go an’ buy th’ garden tools an’ th’ 
seeds at th’ same time.” - 
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** Oh! you're a good girl!” Mary cried. ‘You 
are, really! I didn’t know you were so nice. I 
know I can print letters if I try. Let's ask Mrs. 
Medlock for a pen and ink and some paper." 

“Tve got some of my own,” said Martha. 
“I bought 'em so I could print a bit of a letter 
to mother of a Sunday. I'll go and get it." 

She ran out of the room, and Mary stood by 
the fire and twisted her thin little hands to- 
gether with sheer pleasure. 

“Tf I have a spade,” she whispered, “І can 
make the earth nice and soft and dig up weeds. 
If I have seeds and can make flowers grow 
the garden won't be dead at all—it will come 
alive." 

She did not go out again that afternoon be- 
cause when Martha returned with her pen and 
ink and paper she was obliged to clear the table 
and carry the plates and dishes downstairs and 
when she got into the kitchen Mrs. Medlock 
was there and told her to do something, so 
Mary waited for what seemed to her a long 
time before she came back. Then it was a 
serious piece of work to write to Dickon. Mary 
had been taught very little because her gov- 
ernesses had disliked her too much to stay with 
her. She could not spell particularly well but 
she found that she could print letters when she 
tried. This was the letter Martha dictated 
to her: 


“My dear Dickon: 

This comes hoping to find you. well 
as it leaves me at present. Miss Mary has 
plenty of money and will you go to Thwaite and 
buy her some flower seeds and a set of garden 
tools to make a flower-bed. Pick the prettiest 
ones and easy to grow because she has never 
done it before and lived in India which is differ- 
ent. Give my love to mother and every one of 
you. Miss Mary is going to tell me a lot more 
so that on my next day out you can hear about 
elephants and camels and gentlemen going hunt- 
ing lions and tigers. 

Your loving sister, 
Martha Phoebe Sowerby.” 


* We'll put the money in th’ envelope an’ 
Pll get th’ butchers’s boy to take it in his 
cart. He's a great friend of Dickon's," said 
Martha. 

“How shall I get the things when Dickon 
buys them?" asked Mary. 

“He'll bring 'em to you himself. 
to walk over this way.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mary, “then I shall see 
him! I never thought I should see Dickon." 

“Does tha’ want to sec him?” asked Martha, 
suddenly, she had looked so pleased. 

“Yes, I до. I never saw a boy foxes and 
crows loved. I want to see him very much." 
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Martha ‘gave a little start, as if she suddenly 
remembered something. 

“ Now to think," she broke out, “to think о” 
me forgettin’ that there; an’ I thought I was 
going to tell you first thing this mornin'. I 
asked mother—and she said she'd ask Mrs. 
Medlock her own self." . 

“Do you mean—" Mary began. ( 

“What I said Tuesday. Ask her if you might 
be driven over to our cottage some day and 
have a bit o’ mother’s hot oat cake, an’ butter, 
an’ a glass о? milk.” 

It seemed as if all the interesting things were 
happening in one day. To think of going over 
the moor in the daylight and when the sky was 
blue! To think of going into the cottage which 
held twelve children! 

“Does she think Mrs. Medlock would let me 
go?” she asked, quite anxiously. 

“Aye, she thinks she would. She knows 
what a tidy woman mother is and how clean 
she keeps the cottage." 

“If I went I should see your mother as well 
as Dickon," said Mary, thinking it over and 
liking the idea very much. ‘‘She doesn't seem 
to be like the mothers in India." 

Her work in the garden and the excitement 
of the afternoon ended by making her feel quiet 
and thoughtful. Martha stayed with her until 
tea-time, but they sat in comfortable quiet and 
talked very little: But just before Martha 
went downstairs for the tea-tray, Mary asked a 
question. 

“Martha,” she said, “has the scullery-maid 
had the toothache again to-day?” 

Martha certainly started slightly. 

“What makes thee ask that?” she said. 

“ Because when I waited so long for you to 
come back I opened the door and walked down 
the corridor to see if you were coming. And I 
heard that far-off crying again, just as we heard 
it the other night. There isn’t a wind to-day, 
so you see it couldn’t have been the wind.” 

“Eh!” said Martha restlessly. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
go walking about in corridors an’ listenin’. 
Mr. Craven would be that there angry there’s 
no knowin’ what he'd do." 

“T wasn't listening,” said Mary. 
just waiting for you—and I heard it. 
three times." 

“My word! "There's Mrs. Medlock's bell," 
said Martha, and she almost ran out of the 
room. 

“It’s the strangest house any one ever lived 
in,” said Mary drowsily, as she dropped her 
head on the cushioned seat of the arm-chair 
nearher. Fresh air, and digging, and skipping- 
rope had made her feel so comfortably tired 
that she fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE sun shone down for nearly a week on 
the secret garden. The Secret Garden was 
what Mary called it when she was thinking 
of it. She liked the name, and she liked still 
more the feeling that when its beautiful old walls 
shut her in no one knew where she was. It 
seemed almost like being shut out of the world 
in some fairy place. The few books she had 
read and liked had been fairy-story books, and 
she had read of secret gardens in some of the 
stories. Sometimes people went to sleep in 
them for a hundred years, which she had 
thought must be rather stupid. She had no 
intention of going to sleep, and, in fact, she was 
becoming wider awake every day which passed 
at Misselthwaite. She was beginning to like 
to be out of doors; she no longer hated the 
wind, but enjoyed it. She could run faster, and 
longer, and she could skip up to a hundred. 
The bulbs in the secret garden must have been 
much astonished. Such nice clear places were 
made round them that they had all the breath- 
ing space they wanted, and really, if Mistress 
Mary had known it, they began to cheer up 
under the dark earth and work tremendously. 
The sun could get at them and warm them, and 
when the rain came down it could reach them 
at once, so they began to feel very much alive. 

Mary was an odd, determined little person, 
and now she had something interesting to be 
determined about, she was very much absorbed, 
indeed. She worked and dug and pulled up 
weeds steadily, only becoming more pleased 
with her work every hour instead of tiring of it. 
It seemed to her like a fascinating sort of play. 
She found many more of the sprouting pale 
green points than she had ever hoped to find. 
They seemed to be starting up everywhere and 
each day she was sure she found tiny new ones, 
some so tiny that they barely peeped above the 
earth. There were so many that she remem- 
bered what Martha had said about the ‘“‘snow- 
drops by the thousands," and about bulbs 
spreading and making new ones. These had 
been left to themselves for ten years and per- 
haps they had spread, like the snowdrops, into 
thousands. She wondered how long it would 
be before they showed that they were flowers. 
Sometimes she stopped digging to look at the 
garden and try to imagine what it would be 
like when it was covered with thousands of 
lovely things in bloom. 

During that week of sunshine, she became 
more intimate with Ben Weatherstaff. She 
surprised him several times by seeming to start 
up beside him as if she sprang out of the earth. 
The truth was that she was afraid that he 
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would pick up his tools and go away if he saw 
her coming, so she always walked toward him 
as silently as possible. But, in fact, he did not 
object to her as strongly as he had at first. 
Perhaps he was secretly rather flattered by her 
evident desire for his elderly company. Then, 
also, she was more civil than she had been. He 
did not know that when she first saw him she 
spoke to him as she would have spoken to a 
native, and had not known that a cross, sturdy 
old Yorkshire man was not accustomed to 
salaam to his masters, and be merely com- 
manded by them to do things. 

“Tha’rt like th’ robin," he said to her one 
morning when he lifted his head and saw her 
standing by him. “I never knows when I shall 
see thee or which side tha’ll come from.” 

* He's friends with me now," said Mary. 

“That’s like him," snapped Ben Weather- 
staff. ‘Makin’ up to th’ women folk just for 
vanity an’ flightiness. "There's nothin’ he 
wouldn't do for th’ sake o' showin’ off an’ 
flirtin’ his tail-feathers. He’s as full o’ pride 
as an egg's full o’ meat.” : 

He very seldom talked much and sometimes 
did not even answer Mary’s questions except 
by a grunt, but this morning he said more than 
usual. He stood up and rested one hobnailed 
boot on the top of his spade while he looked 
her over. 

“How long has tha’ been here?” he jerked 
out. 

“I think it's about a month," she answered. 

*'Tha's beginnin' to do Misselthwaite 
credit," he said. ‘‘Tha’s a bit fatter than tha’ 
was an’ tha's not quite so yeller. Tha’ looked 
like a young plucked crow when tha’ first came 
into this garden. Thinks I to myself I never 
set eyes on an uglier, sourer faced young "un." 

Mary was not vain and as she had never 
thought much of her looks she was not greatly 
disturbed. 

“I know I'm fatter,” she said. “My stock- 
ings are getting tighter. They used to make 
wrinkles. "There's the robin, Ben Weather- 
staff.” 

There, indeed, was the robin and she thought 
he looked nicer than ever. His red waistcoat 
was as glossy as satin and he flirted his wings 
and tail and tilted his head and hopped about 
with all sorts of lively graces. He seemed dc- 
termined to make Ben Weatherstaff admire 
him. But Ben was sarcastic. 

“Aye, there tha’ art!” he said. ‘Tha’ can 
put up with me for a bit sometimes when tha’s 
got no one better. Tha’s been reddinin’ up 
thy waistcoat an’ polishin’ thy feathers this two 
weeks. I know what tha’s up to. Tha’s 
courtin’ some bold young madam somewhere, 
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tellin’ thy lies to her about bein’ th’ finest cock 
robin on Missel Moor an’ ready to fight all th’ 
rest of ’em.” 

“Oh! look at him!" exclaimed Mary. 

The robin was evidently in a fascinating, 
bold mood. He hopped closer and closer and 
looked at Ben Weatherstaff more and more 
engagingly. He flew on to the nearest currant 
bush and tilted his head and sang a little song 
right at him. 

“Tha’ thinks tha'll get over me by doin’ 
that,” said Ben, wrinkling his face up in such 
a way that Mary felt sure he was trying not to 
look pleased. ‘‘Tha’ thinks no one can stand 
out against thee—that’s what tha’ thinks.” 

The robin spread his wings—Mary could 
scarcely believe her eyes. He flew right up to 
the handle of Ben Weatherstaff’s spade and 
alighted on the top of it. Then the old man’s 
face wrinkled itself slowly intoa new expression. 
He stood still as if he were afraid to breathe— 
as if he would not have stirred for the world, 
lest his robin should start away. He spoke 
quite in a whisper. 

“Well, I’m danged!” he said as softly as if 
he were saying something quite different. 
“Tha? does know how to get at a chap 
—tha’ does! Tha’s fair uncarthly, tha's so 
knowin’.” 

And he stood without stirring—almost with- 
out drawing his breath—until the robin gave 
another flirt to his wings and flew away. Then 
he stood looking at the handle of the spade as 
if there might be magic in it, and then he began 
to dig again and said nothing for several 
minutes. 

But because he kept breaking into a slow 
grin now and then, Mary was not afraid to talk 
to him. 

“Have you a garden of your own?” she 
asked. 

“No. Ima bachelder an’ lodge with Martin 
at th’ gate.” 

“If you had one,” said Mary, “what would 
you plant?” 

“Cabbages an’ ’taters an’ onions." 

“But if you wanted to make a flower gar- 
den," persisted Mary, “what would you plant?” 

“Bulbs an’ sweet-smellin’ things—but most- 
ly roses.” 

Mary’s face lighted up. 

“Do you like roses?” she said. 

Ben Weatherstaff rooted up a weed and 
threw it aside before he answered. 

“Well, yes, I do. I was learned that by a 
young lady I was gard'ner to. She had a lot 
in a place she was fond of, an’ she loved ’em 
like they was children—or robins. I’ve seen 
her bend over an’ kiss 'em." Не dragged out 
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another weed and scowled at it. “That were 
as much as ten year’ ago.” 

“Where is she now?” asked Mary, much 
interested. 

* Heaven," he answered, and drove his spade 
deep into the soil, *"cording to what parson 
says." 

* What happened to the roses?" Mary asked 
again, more interested than ever. 

“They was left to themselves." 

Mary was becoming quite excited. 

* Did they quite die? Do roses quite die 
when they are left to themselves?" she ven- 
tured. 

* Well, I'd got to like 'em—an' I liked her— 
an! she liked 'em," Ben Weatherstaff admitted 
reluctantly. “Once or twice a year I'd go an’ 
work at ’em a bit—prune "em an’ dig about th’ 
roots. They run wild, but they was in rich soil, 
so some of ’em lived." 

* When they have no leaves and look gray 
and brown and dry, how can you tell whether 
they are dead or alive?” inquired Mary. 

“Wait till th’ spring gets at ’em—wait till 
th’ sun shines on th’ rain an’ th’ rain falls on 
th’ sunshine an’ then tha’ll find out.” 

“How—how?” cried Mary, forgetting to be 
careful. 

“Look along th’ twigs an’ branches an’ if 
tha’ sees a bit of a brown lump swelling here 
an’ there, watch it after th? warm rain an’ sce 
what happens.” He stopped suddenly and 
looked curiously at her eager face. ‘‘Why does 
tha’ care so much about roses an’ such, all of 
a sudden?” he demanded. 

Mistress Mary felt her face grow red. She 
was almost afraid to answer. 

“1—1 want to play that—that I have a gar- 
den of my own," she stammered. ‘I—there 
is nothing for me to do. I have nothing—and 
no one.” 

“Well,” said Ben Weatherstaff slowly, as he 
watched her, “that’s true. Tha’ hasn't." 

He said it in such an odd way that Mary 
wondered if he was actually a little sorry for 
her. She had never felt sorry for herself; she 
had only felt tired and cross, because she dis- 
liked people and things so much. But now 
the world seemed to be changing and getting 
nicer. If по опе found out about the secret gar- 
den, she should enjoy herself always. 

She stayed with him for ten or fifteen min- 
utes longer and asked him as many questions 
as she dared. He answered every one of them 
in his queer grunting way and he did not seem 
really cross and did not pick up his spade and 
leave her. He said something about roses just 
as she was going away and it reminded her of 
the ones he had said he had been fond of. 
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“Do you go and see those other roses пом?” 
she asked. 

* Not been this year. My rheumatics has 
made me too stiff in th’ joints." 

He said it in his grumbling voice, and then 
quite suddenly he seemed to get angry with her, 
though she did not see why he should. 

* Now look here!" he said sharply. “Don’t 
tha’ ask so many questions. Tha’rt th’ worst 
wench for asking questions I've ever come 
across. Get thee gone an' play thee. I've done 
talkin’ for to-day.” 

And he said it so crossly that she knew there 
was not the least use in staying another minute. 
She went skipping slowly down the outside 
walk, thinking him over and saying to herself 
that, queer as it was, here was another person 
whom she liked in spite of his crossness. She 
liked old Ben Weatherstaff. Yes, she did like 
him. She always wanted to try to make him 
talk to her. Also she began to believe that he 
knew everything in the world about flowers. 

There wasalaurel-hedged walk which curved 
round the secret garden and ended at a gate 
which opened into a wood, in the park. She 
thought she would skip round this walk and 
look into the wood and see if there were any 
rabbits hopping about. She enjoyed the skip- 
ping very much and when she reached the little 
gate she opened it and went through because 
she heard a low, peculiar whistling sound and 
wanted to find out what it was. 

It was a very strange thing indeed. She 
quite caught her breath as she stopped to look 
at it. A boy was sitting under a tree, with his 
back against it, playing on arough wooden pipe. 
He was a funny-looking boy about twelve. He 
looked very clean and his nose turned up and 
his cheeks were as red as poppies and never had 
Mistress Mary seen such round and such blue 
eyes in any boy’s face. And on the trunk of the 
tree he leaned against a brown squirrel was 
clinging and watching him, and from behind a 
bush near by a cock pheasant was delicately 
stretching his neck to peep out, and quite near 
him were two rabbits sitting up and sniffing 
with tremulous noses—and actually it appeared 
as if they were all drawing near to watch him 
and listen to the strange low little call his pipe 
seemed to make. 

When he saw Mary he held up his hand and 
spoke to her in a voice almost as low and rather 
like his piping. 

“Don’t tha’ move,” he said. 
em. 

Mary remained motionless. He stopped 
playing his pipe and began to rise from the 
ground. He moved so slowly that it scarcely 
seemed as though he were moving at all, but 
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at last he stood on his feet and then the squirrel 
scampered back up into the branches of his 
tree, the pheasant withdrew his head and the 
rabbits dropped on all fours and began to hop 
away, though not at all as if they were fright- 
ened. 

“I'm Dickon," the boy said. 
tha'rt Miss Mary." 

Then Mary realized that somehow she had 
known at first that he was Dickon. Who else 
could have been charming rabbits and pheas- 
ants as the natives charm snakes in India. 
He hada wide, red, curious mouth and his smile 
spread all over his face. 

“T got up slow,” he explained, "because if 
tha’ makes а quick ‘move it startles 'em. A 
body 'as to move gentle an’ speak low when 
wild things is about." 

He did not speak to her as if they had never 
seen each other before but as if he knew her 
quite well. Mary knew nothing about boys and 
she spoke to him a little stiffly because she felt 
rather shy. 

“Did you get Martha's letter?" she asked. 

He nodded his curly, rust-colored head. 

“That’s why I come.” 

He stooped to pick up something which had 
been lying on the ground beside him when he 
piped. 

“Туе got th’ garden tools. There's a little 
spade an’ rake an’ a fork an’ hoe. Eh! they are 
good "uns. "There's a trowel, too. Ап’ th’ 
woman in th’ shop threw in a packet o' white 
poppy an’ one o’ blue larkspur when I bought 
th’ other seeds.” 

“Will you show the seeds to me?” Mary 
said. 

She wished she could talk as he did. His 
speech was so quick and easy. It sounded as 
if he liked her and was not the least afraid she 
would not like him, though he was only a com- 
mon moor boy, in patched clothes and with 
a funny face and a rough, rusty-red head. As 
she came closer to him she noticed thatthere 
was a clean fresh scent of heather and grass 
and leaves about him, almost as if he were 
made of them. She liked it very much and 
when she looked into his funny face with the 
red cheeks and round blue eyes she forgot that 
she had felt shy. 

“Let us sit down on this log and look at 
them," she said. 

They sat down and he took a clumsy little 
brown paper package out of his coat pocket. 
He untied the string and inside there were ever 
so many neater and smaller packages with 
a picture of a flower on each one. 

*' There's a lot o’ mignonette an’ poppies,” 
he said. ‘‘Mignonette’s th’ sweetest smcllin' 
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thing as grows, an’ it’ll grow wherever you cast 
it, same as poppies will. Them as’ll come up 
an’ bloom if you just whistle to ’em, them’s 
th’ nicest of all.” 

He stopped and turned his head quickly, his 
poppy-cheeked face lighting up. 

** Where's that robin as is callin’ us?” he 
said. 

The chirp came from a thick holly bush, 
bright with scarlet berries, and Mary thought 
she knew whose it was. 

“Is it really calling us?” she asked. 

* Aye," said Dickon, as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world, “he’s callin’ some 
one he’s friends with. That’s same as sayin’ 
‘Here I am. Look at me. I wants a bit of 
a chat.’ There he is in the bush. Whose 
is he?” 

“Не'з Ben Weatherstaff’s, but I think he 
knows me a little," answered Mary. 

* Aye, he knows thee," said Dickon in his 
low voice again. ‘An’ he likes thee. He's 
took thee on. He'll tell me all about thee in 
a minute." 

He moved quite close to the bush with the 
slow movement Mary had noticed before, and 
then he made a sound almost like the robin's 
own twitter. The robin listened a few seconds, 
intently, and then answered quite as if he were 
replying to a question. 

“Aye, he's a friend 
Dickon. 

“Do you think he is?" cried Mary eagerly. 
She did so want to know. “Do you think he 
really likes те?” 

“Не wouldn't come near thee if he didn’t,” 
answered Dickon. “Birds is rare choosers an’ 
a robin can flout a body worse than a man. 
See he’s makin’ up to thee now. ‘Cannot tha’ 
see a chap?’ he's sayin’.”” 

And it really seemed as if it must be true. 
He so sidled and twittered and tilted as he 
hopped on his bush. 

“Do you understand everything birds say?” 
said Mary. 

Dickon’s grin spread until he seemed all 
wide red curving mouth, and he rubbed his 
rough head. 

“T think I do, and they think I do,” he said. 
“Гуе lived on th’ moor with ’em so long. I've 
watched ’em break shell an’ come out an’ 
fledge an’ learn to fly an’ begin to sing, till I 
think I’m one of ’em. Sometimes I think 
p’raps I’m a bird, ог a fox, or a rabbit, 
or a squirrel, or even a beetle, an’ I don’t 
know it.” 

He laughed and came back to the log and 
began to talk about the flower seeds again. 


o' yours,” chuckled 


He told her what they looked like when 
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they were flowers; he told her how to plant 
them, and watch them, and feed and water 
them. 

“See here,” he said suddenly, turning round 
to look at her. “ТЇ plant them for thee my- 
self. Where is tha’ garden?” 

Mary’s thin hands clutched each other as 
they lay on her lap. She did not know what to 
say, so for a whole minute she said nothing. 
She had never thought of this. She felt miser- 
able. And she felt as if she went red and then 
pale. 

“Tha’s got a bit о’ garden, hasn't tha’?” 
Dickon said. 

It was true that she had turned red and then 
pale. Dickon saw her do it, and as she still 
said nothing, he began to be puzzled. 

* Wouldn't they give thee a bit?" he asked. 
“Hasn’t tha’ got any yet?" 

She held her hands even tighter and turned 
her eyes toward him. 

*[ don't know anything about boys," she 
said slowly. ‘‘Could you keep a secret, if I told 
you one? It’s a great secret. I don't know 
what I should do if any one found it out. I 
believe I should die! She said the last sen- 
tence quite fiercely. 

Dickon looked more puzzled than ever and 
even rubbed his hand over his rough head 
again, but he answered quite good-humoredly. 

“I’m keepin’ secrets all th? time," he said. 
“If I couldn't keep secrets from th’ other lads, 
secrets about foxes’ cubs, an’ birds’ nests, an’ 
wild things’ holes, there’d be naught safe on 
th’ moor. Aye, I can keep secrets." 

Mistress Mary did not mean to put out her 
hand and clutch his sleeve but she did it. 

“Tve stolen a garden," she said very fast. 
“It isn't mine. It isn't anybody’s. Nobody 
wants it, nobody cares for it, nobody ever goes 
into it. Perhaps everything is dead in it 
already; I don't know." 

She began to feel hot and as contrary as she 
had ever felt in her life. 

“T don't care, I don't care! Nobody has any 
right to take it from me when I care about it 
and they don’t. "They're letting it die, all shut 
in by itself," she ended passionately, and she 
threw her arms over her face and burst out 
crying— poor little Mistress Mary. 

Dickon's curious blue eyes grew rounder 
and rounder. : 

* Eh-h-h!" he said, drawing his exclama- 
tion out slowly, and the way he did it meant 
both wonder and sympathy. 

“Туе nothing to do," said Mary. “Nothing 
belongs to me. I found it myself and I got into 
it myself. I was only just like the robin, and 
they wouldn’t take it from the robin.” 
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“Where is it?” 
asked Dickon in a 
dropped voice. 

Mistress Mary 
got up from the log 
at once, She knew 
she felt contrary 
again, and obsti- 
nate, and she did 
not care at all. She 
was imperious and 
Indian, and at the 
same time hot and 
sorrowful. 

* Come with me 
and I'll show you," 
she said. 

Sheled him round 
the laurel path and 
to the walk where 
the ivy grew so 
thickly. Dickon 
followed her with a 
queer, almost pity- 
ing, look on his 
face. He felt as if 
he were being led 
to look at some 
strange bird's nest 
and must move 
softly. When she 
stepped to the wall 
and lifted the hang- ` 
ing ivy he started. 
'There was a door and Mary pushed it slowly 
open and they passed in together, and then 
Mary stood and waved her hand round de- 
fiantly. 

“It’s this,” she said. “It’s a secret garden, 
and I’m the only one in the world who wants 
it to be alive.” 

Dickon looked round and round about it, 
and round and round again. 

“Eh!” he almost whispered, “it is a queer 
pretty place! It’s like as if a body was in a 
dream.” 


CHAPTER XI 


For two or three minutes he stood looking 
round him, while Mary watched him, and then 
he began to walk about softly, even more 
lightly than Mary had walked the first time she 
had found herself inside the four walls. His 
eyes seemed to be taking in everything—the 
gray trees with the gray creepers climbing over 
them and hanging from their branches, the 
tangle on the walls and among the grass, the 
evergreen alcoves with the stone seats and tall 
flower urns standing in them. 
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'"ITHEY WENT FROM BUSH TO BUSH AND FROM TREE TO TREE. 
HOW TO CUT THE DRY AND DEAD WOOD AWAY. 
ISING BOUGH OR TWIG HAD 


“I never thought I'd see this place," he said 
at last, in a whisper. 

“Did you know about it?” asked Mary. 

She had spoken aloud and he made a sign 
to her. 

“We must talk low," he said, “ог some one'll 
hear us an’ wonder what's to do in here.” 

* Oh! I forgot!" said Mary, feeling fright- 
ened and putting her hand quickly against her 
mouth. ‘Did you know about the garden?” 
she asked again when she had recovered 
herself. 

Dickon nodded. 

“Martha told me there was one as по one 
ever went inside," he answered. ‘‘Us used to 
wonder what it was like." 

He stopped and looked round at the lovely 
gray tangle about him, and his round eyes 
looked queerly happy. 

“Eh! the nests as’ll be here come spring- 
time," he said. ‘‘It’d Бе th’ safest nestin’ 
place in England. No one never comin’ near 
an’ tangles o’ trees an’ roses to build in. I 
wonder all th’ birds on th’ moor don’t build 
here.” 
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HE WAS VERY STRONG AND CLEVER WITH 
AND COULD TELL WHEN AN UNPROM- 
STILL GREEN LIFE IN IT" 


Mistress Mary put her hand on his arm 
again without knowing it. 

“Will there be roses?" she whispered. 
“Can you tell? I thought perhaps they were 
all dead.” 

“Eh! No! Not them—not all of ’em!” he 
answered. ‘‘Look here!” 

He stepped over to the nearest tree—an old, 
old one with gray lichen all over its bark, but 
upholding a curtain of tangled sprays and 
branches. He took a thick knife out of bis 
pocket and opened one of its blades. 

“ There’s lots о’ dead wood as ought to be cut 
out,” he said. ‘An’ there’s a lot о’ old wood, 
but it made some new last year. This here’s а 
new bit,” and he touched a shoot which 
looked brownish green instead of hard, dry gray. 

Mary touched it herself in an eager, rever- 
ent way. 

“That one?” she said. 
alive—quite?” 

Dickon curved his wide smiling mouth. 

“Its as wick as you or me," he said; and 
Mary remembered that Martha had told her 
that “wick ” meant “alive” or “lively.” 


“Is that one quite 
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“Im glad it’s 
wick!” she cried out 
in her whisper. “I 
want them all to be 
wick. Let us go 
round the garden 
and count how 
many wick ones 
there are.” 

She quite panted 
with eagerness, and 
Dickon was as 
eager as she was. 
They went from 
tree to tree and 
from bush to bush. 
Dickon carried his 
knife in his hand 
and showed her 
things which she 
thought wonderful. 

*"They've run 
wild," he said, “but 
th’ strongest ones 
has fair thrived on 
it. The delicatest 
ones dies out, but 
th’ others has 
growed an’ growed, 
an’ spread an’ 
spread, till they's 
a wonder. See 
here!" and he 
pulled down a thick 
gray, dry-looking branch. “А body might 
think this was dead wood, but I don't believe 
it is—down to th' root. I'll cut it low down 
an’ see.” 

He knelt and with his knife cut the lifeless- 
looking branch through, not far above the 
earth. 

“There!” he said exultantly. “I told thee so. 
There's green in that wood yet. Look at it." 

Mary wasdown on her knees before he spoke, 
gazing with all her might. 

* When it looks a bit greenish an' juicy like 
that, it’s wick,” he explained. “When th’ 
inside is dry an’ breaks easy, like this here piece 
I've cut off, it’s done for. There's a big root 
here as all this live wood sprung out of, an’ if th’ 
old wood’s cut off an’ it’s dug round, an’ took 
care of there’ll be—” he stopped and lifted his 
face to look up at the climbing and hanging 
sprays above him—" there'll be a fountain o' 
roses here this summer.’ 

They went from bush to bush and from tree 
totree. He was very strong and clever with his 
knife and knew how to cut the dry and dead 
wood away, and could tell when an unpromising 
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bough or twig had still green life in it. In the 
course of half an hour Mary thought she could 
tell too, and when he cut through a lifeless- 
looking branch she would cry out joyfully under 
her breath when she caught sight of the least 
shade of moist green. ‘The spade, and hoe, 
and fork were very useful. lle showed her 
how to use the fork while he dug about roots 
with the spade and stirred the earth and let 
the air in. 

'They were working industriously roundone 
of the biggest standard roses when he caught 
sight of something which made him utter an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Why!” he cried, pointing to the grass a few 
feet away. “Who did that there?” 

Jt was one of Mary's own little clearings 
round the pale green points. 

“I did it,” said Mary. 

“Why, I thought tha’ didn't know nothin’ 
about gardenin’,” he exclaimed. 

“I don’t,” she answered, “but they were so 
little, and the grass was so thick and strong, and 
they looked as if they had no room to breathe. 
So I made a place for them. I don’t even know 
what they are.” 

Dickon went and knelt down by them, smil- 
ing his wide smile. 

“Tha’ was right,” he said. “А gardener 
couldn't have told thee better. "They'll grow 
now like Jack's bean stalk. "They're crocuses 
an’ snowdrops, an’ these here is narcissuses," 
turning to another patch, “ап” here's daffy- 
downdillys. Ehlthey will be a sight." 

He ran from one clearing to another. 

“ Tha’ has done a lot o’ work for such a little 
wench," he said, looking her over. 

“I’m growing fatter,” said Mary, “and I'm 
growing stronger. I used always to be tired. 
When I dig I'm not tired at all. Ilike to smell 
the earth when it's turned up.” 

“Its rare good for thee," he said, nodding 
his head wisely. "There's naught as nice as 
th’ smell o' good clean earth, except th’ smell 
о’ fresh growin’ things when th’ rain falls on 
'em. I get out on th' moor many a day when 
it's rainin’ an’ I lie under a bush an’ listen to 


th’ soft swish о? drops on th’ heather an’ I just | 


sniff an’ sniff. My nose end fair quivers like 
a rabbits, mother says.” 

“Do you never catch cold?” inquired Mary, 
gazing at him wonderingly. She had never 
seen such a funny boy, or such a nice one. 

“Not me," he said, grinning. “І never 
«etched cold since I was born. I wasn’t 
brought up nesh enough. I’ve chased about 
th’ moor in all weathers same as th’ rabbits 
does. Mother says I’ve snitfed up too much 
fresh air for twelve year’ to ever get to snin’ 
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with cold. 

knobstick." 
He was working all the time he was talking 

and Mary was following him and helping him 


I'm as tough as a white-thorn 


. with her fork or the trowel. 


“‘There’s а lot of work to do here!” he said 
once, looking about quite exultantly. 

“Will you come again and help me to do 
it?" Mary begged. “I'm sure I can help, too. 
I can dig and pull up weeds, and do whatever 
you tell me. Oh! do come, Dickon!” 

“ГЦ come every day if tha’ wants me, rain 
or shine," he answered stoutly. “It’s th? best 
fun I ever had in my life—shut in here an’ 
wakenin’ up a garden.” 

“If you will come,” said Mary, “if you will 
help me to make it alive 1—1 don’t know 
what Pll do," she ended helplessly, What 
could you do for a boy like that? 

“ГІ tell thee what tha’ll do,” said Dickon, 
with his happy grin. “Тһа” get fat an’ tha'll 
get as hungry as a young fox an’ tha’ll learn 
how to talk to th’ robin same as I do. Ehl 
we'll have a lot o’ fun.” 

He began to walk about looking up in the 
trees and at the walls and bushes with a 
thoughtful expression. 

“J wouldn't want to make it look like a gar- 
dener’s garden, all clipped an’ spick an’ span, 
would you?” he said. “It’s nicer like this with 
things runnin’ wild, an’ swingin’ an’ catchin’ 
hold of each other.” 

“Don’t let us make it tidy," said Mary anx- 
iously. “It wouldn't scem like a secret garden 
if it was tidy." 

Dickon stood rubbing his rusty-red head with 


‚ a rather puzzled look. 


“It’s a secret garden sure enough,” he said, 
“but seems like some one besides th’ robin 
must have been in it since it was shut up ten 
year’ ago.” 

“But the door was locked and the key was 
buried," said Mary. “No one could get in.” 

“That’s true,” he answered. “It’s a queer 
place. Seems to me as if there'd been a bit о” 
prunin’ done here an’ there, later than ten 
year’ ago.” 

“But how could it have been done?” said 
Mary. 

He was examining a branch of a standard 
rose and he shook his head. 

“Aye! how could it!” he murmured. ‘With 
th’ door locked an’ th’ key buried.” 

Mistress Mary always felt that however 
many years she lived she should never forget 
that first morning when her garden began to 
grow. Of course, it did seem to begin to grow 
for her that morning. When Dickon began to 
clear places to plant seeds, she remembered 
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what Basil had sung at her when he wanted to 
tease her. 

“Are there any flowers that look like bells?” 
she inquired. 

“Lilies o’ the valley does," he answered, 
digging away with the trowel, “an’ there's 
Canterbury bells, an’ campanulas.” 

“Let us plant some," said Mary. 

*"There's lilies o’ th’ valley here already, 
I saw ’em. They'll have growed too close an’ 
we'll have to separate 'em, but there's plenty. 
Th' other ones takes two years to bloom from 
seed, butIcan bring you some bitso' plants from 
our cottage garden. Why does tha’ want’em?” 

Then Mary told him about Basil and his 
brothers and sisters in India and of how she 
had pated them and of their calling her “ Mis- 
tress Mary Quite Contrary." 

“They used to dance round and sing at me. 
They sang 

‘Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 


With silver bells, and cockle shells, 
And marigolds all in a row.' 


I just remembered it and it made me wonder 
if there were really flowers like silver bells." 

She frowned a little and gave her trowel a 
rather spiteful dig into the earth. 

«І wasn't as contrary as they were." 

But Dickon laughed. 

“Eh!” he said, and as he crumbled the rich 
black soil she saw he was sniffing up the scent 
of it, “there doesn’t seem to be no need for no 
one to be contrary when there’s flowers an’ such 
like, an’ such lots o’ friendly wild things run- 
nin’ about makin’ homes for themselves, or 
buildin’ nests an’ singin’ an’ whistlin’, does 
there?” 

Mary, kneeling by him holding the seeds, 
looked at him and stopped frowning. 

“Dickon,” she said. “You are as nice as 
Martha said you were. I like you, and you 
make the fifth person. I never thought I 
should like five people.” 

Dickon sat up on his heels as Martha did 
when she was polishing the grate. He did look 
funny and delightful, Mary thought, with his 
round blue eyes and red cheeks and happy 
looking turned-up nose. 

“Only five folk as tha’ likes?" he said. 
“Who is th’ other four?” 

“Your mother and Martha," Mary checked 
them off on her fingers, “апа the robin and 
Ben Weatherstaff." 

Then Dickon laughed so that he was 
obliged to stille the sound by putting his arm 
over his mouth. 

“I know tha’ thinks I'm a queer lad,” he said, 
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“but I think tha’ art th’ queerest little lass 
I ever saw." 

Then Mary did a strange thing. She leaned 
forward and asked him a question she had 
never dreamed of asking any one before. And 
she tried to ask it in Yorkshire because that 
was his language, and in India a native was 
always pleased if you knew his speech. 

“Does tha’ like me?" she said. 

“Eh!” he answered heartily, “that I does. 
I likes thee wonderful, an' so does th' robin, 
I do believe!” 

“That’s two, then," said Mary. 
two for me." 

And then they began to work harder than 
ever and more joyfully. Mary was startled 
and sorry when she heard the big clock in the 
courtyard strike the hour of her midday 
dinner. 

“T shall have to go,” she said mournfully. 
* And you will have to go too, won't you?” 

Dickon grinned. 

“My dinner's easy to carry about with me,” 
he said. ''Mother always lets me put a bit o' 
somethin' in my pocket." 

He picked up his coat from the grass and 
brought out of a pocket a lumpy little bundle 
tied up in a quite clean coarse blue and white 
handkerchief. It held two thick pieces of bread 
with a slice of something laid between them. 

“It’s oftenest naught but bread," he said, 
“but I've got a fine slice о’ fat bacon with it 
to-day." r . 

Mary thought it looked a queer dinner, but 
he seemed ready to enjoy it. 

“Run on an’ get thy victuals,” he said. 
“ГИ be done with mine first. ГЇЇ get some 
more work done before I start back home.” 

He sat down with his back against a tree. 

“TIl call th’ robin up,” he said, “апа give 
him th’ rind,o' th’ bacon to peck at. They 
likes a bit o' fat wonderful.” 

Mary could scarcely bear to leave him. 
Suddenly it seemed as if he might be a sort of 
wood fairy who might be gone when she came 
into the garden again. He seemed too good to 
be true. She went slowly half-way to the door 
in the wall and then she stopped and went back. 

* Whatever happens, you—you never would 
tell?” she said. 

His poppy-colored cheeks were distended 
with his first big bite of bread and bacon, but 
he managed to smile encouragingly. 

“Tf tha’ was a missel thrush an’ showed me 
where thy nest was, does tha’ think I’d tell any 
one? Not me,” he said. ‘Tha’ art as safe as 
a missel thrush.” 

And she was quite sure she was. 


“That’s 
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F you love your enemies, digest your 
food and laugh easily you will enjoy 


are in short what the classic writers would 
call dubs. For in politics prestige is seven 


the attitude of Theodore Roosevelt points in a ten point game, and the insurgents 


toward the insur- 
gents, and the conduct 
of the insurgents there- 
unto appertaining. Of 
course the hen knows 
that she hatched them; 
she has the evidence of 
her eyes for that, though 
she has not observed 
their web feet; and of 
course they know that 
she is their mother, and 
therefore by all the rights 
of instinct she should be 
obeyed. But they will 
go into the water, even though she fusses 
about it, and she cautiously avoids the water 
even though they love it. The other barn- 
yard people observe the disturbance and are 
puzzled. For to casual view Roosevelt and 
the insurgents are of one breed. But the 
scientist sitting 
on the fence 
knows the 
truth: Roose- 
velt has warmed 
and nestled and 
hatched a queer 
brood. 
According to 
the game of 
politics as it is 
played under 
the тотт rules, 
the insurgents 
display no finesse; their work is coarse; they 
have no political sense. They lack skill; they 
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clearly care little for 
prestige. Rob them of 
their patronage and they 
make no outcry; read 
them from the party and 
they manifest little trep- 
idation; beat them in 
the convention and they 
grin and wait until the 
people go to the polls. 
All last summer it was 
immensely funny to 
watch the regular poli- 
ticians playing the game 
with the insurgents. At 
committee meetings, in holdover conven- 
tions manned by delegates elected two years 
ago, and in all sorts of high places, the regu- 
lars won. Moreover the regulars made a 
noise about it. They spelled temporary vic- 
tory with a large black-faced V. In State con- 
ventions where 
there were no 
primary elec- 
tions the regu- 
lars trampled 
the insurgents 
into the land- 
scape, but the 
insurgent spirit 
rose at the No- 
" vember elec- 
\ tions and threw 
rocks at the 
regular funeral. 

The insurgent leaders are “last ditch fight- 
ers." They prefer defeat to compromise, and 
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"BUT THEY WILL GO INTO THE-WATER, EVEN THOUGH SHE FUSSES ABOUT IT, 
SHE CAUTIOUSLY AVOIDS THE WATER EVEN THOUGH THEY LOVE IT" 


martyrdom to victory if the victory is quali- 
fied. Most of the insurgent leaders who have 
arrived in National politics have risen by a 
series of defeats — overwhelming defeats in 
which they might have compromised them- 
selves into a plausible victory. But they 
never save their faces; they never take 
the best they can get—do these insurgents. 
They seem to believe in the educational value 
of political martyrdom. Time and again La 
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Follette, Cummins, or Stubbs has gone down 
to defeat for a principle, when they might have 
avoided the stigma of defeat by scaling down 
their demands or understating their issues. 
'The people have rallied to these men aíter de- 
feat and their cause has been stronger for the 
defeat. For the people have seen that these 
new leaders have cared nothing for a personal 
triumph; so the cause has become stronger in 
the hearts of the people than it would have 
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been if it had been dramatized around some 
leader’s political fortunes. Thus the strength 
of insurgency is not the strength of its leaders, 
but its hold as a principle upon the hearts of 
the people. Kill off La Follette, Cummins, 
Beveridge, Bristow, Murdock and Poindexter 
and the principles they have stood for will 
not languish. The principles have become a 
Cause. The history of an idea is that it be- 
comes first a theory, then a principle, next a 
creed, blooms into a platform and ultimately 
ripens into a 
cause. After 
that it shrivels 
into history and 
scholars begin 
to write books 
questioning the 
motives of those 
who died for it. 


The Triumph 
of a Construc- 
tive Agitator 


It may be 
well at this 
point to con- 
sider one of the 
leaders—who 
has been typical 
of a certain cult 
in the insurgent 
cause. No one 
better illus- 
trates what may 
be called the 
forlorn hope or 
last chance type 
of statesmanship 
than Robert M. 
La Follette. He always has played the 
lone hand in politics. He has regarded vic- 
tory in any convention, caucus, election, 
or congress as of secondary importance. 
First of all he has desired to educate the 
people. He has believed that when the 
people saw the truth, the politicians could 
not keep the truth off the statute books. So 
La Follette has done many rash things from 
the standpoint of the man who regards poli- 
tics as a series of maneuvers for his personal 
triumph. In 1904 he controlled the situation 
in Wisconsin; but he did not control the fed- 
eral machine. In electing delegates to the 
National Republican convention, that year 
La Follette’s friends elected an uncompromis- 
ing group of radicals. Senator Spooner’s peo- 
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ple would have been glad to split the delega- 
tion, and to give La Follette his share. But 
La Follette refused to divide. So Senator 
Spooner led a contesting delegation to the 
national convention; the contestants natur- 
ally were in sympathy with the National Re- 
publican committee. La Follette’s delegation 
was thrown out, and Spooner won. But La 
Follette proved to the people of Wisconsin 
what sort of an organization the National 
Republican committee was, what sort Spooner 


WHEN LA FOLLETTE STARTED 


was, and made it obvious that the federal 
machine in Wisconsin should be destroyed. 
So it was destroyed and La Follette’s delega- 
tion came to the National convention in 1908 
uncontested. There the Wisconsin delegation 
refused to compromise. They had certain de- 
mands for the platform committee. The 
demands were ignored. The delegation took 
the La Follette planks to the floor of the con- 
vention, knowing that they would be repudi- 
ated, and in the row that followed, the dis- 
cussion of those planks was so vigorous that 
the people demanded these planks in the 
Republican platform after the convention 
adjourned. So Mr. Taft wrote them into his 
letter accepting the Republican nomination. 
Moreover, in his first message to Congress 
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on the railroad bill, President Taft wrote the 
La Follette amendments so far as these 


- amendments concerned railroads into his 


recommendations to Congress. 

Certainly if a man’s face ever was saved 
La Follette’s was saved then and there. Any 
other politician. in the country would have 
made friends with Taft. But La Follette car- 
ried his fight for the La Follette amendments 
onto the floor of the Senate. Most of these 
amendments are now in the railroad law, 
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successful combination in the convention, but 
because public sentiment demands him, and 
will be satisfied with no one else. 


La Follette a Constructive Statesman 


His triumph if it ever comes will come at 
the end of an educational campaign. It will be 
the triumph of a constructive agitator, rather 
than the triumph of an astute politician. 
For by those lone hands he has played in 

American poli- 


tics, La Follette 
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LESS ar chinery of Wis- 
N | consin. He has 
a Te changed its 


ай 


LA FOLLETTE TO-DAY 


placed there over the opposition of the admin- 
istration leaders who ignored the presidential 
recommendations. But when the next Re- 
publican National convention meets it will 
point with pride ќо the enactment into legisla- 
tion of those measures which asa political pro- 
gram the previous convention rejected by a 
scornful majority. The natural evolutionary 
progress for the party that rejected first La Fol- 
lette’s delegation, next his creed, would be to 
reject La Follette himself in 1912 and then 
after he has written the platform and domi- 
nated the political life of his party for four 
years to nominate him for president in 1916. 
But when the party does take La Follette— 
if it eventually accepts him as a presidential 
leader, it will not be because he has made a 


laws and has re- 
made its form 
of government. 
He has torn 
down, but he 
has built up as 
fast as he has 
‘torn down. 
However im- 
practical his 
method of fight- 
ing may be he 
has accom- 
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эуе К plished results. 
v UM | He has laid as 


much stress on 
the remedy for 
the evils he has 
attacked as he 
i has laid upon 
CIA gum 7 the evils them- 
selves. Wiscon- 
sin’s railroad 
laws, corpora- 
tion laws, tax laws, are models for a score of 
American states; thirty states have followed 
Wisconsin in adopting the primary. 

No other American statesman in fifteen 
years has affected the state governments 
of so large an area of the American Republic 
as La Follette has. And the fact that the 
railroad and corporation laws of the Nation 
during the fourteen months now passing 
have been rapidly shaping themselves upon 
the Wisconsin plan, is a result of public 
sentiment in the states where this contest 
has been fought out along La Follette’s 
lines and largely by La Follette's methods. 
For the home sentiment in favor of the La 
Follette amendments to the Republican plat- 
form of 1908 has stiffened the backbone of 
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many a congressman and senator and made 
him stand up in Washington against all the 
enervating influences of the capital. La 
Follette was the “sower who went forth to 
sow.” He as much as any other man planted 
the Cause of insurgency in the hearts of the 
American people. 

The Cause now is between bloom and har- 
vest. In many of the states, however, the 
leaders of the revolt against the domination 
of property right over human rights have 
led the people into considerable real achieve- 
mient. There is a net gain over the conditions 
of the nineties in the whole country and while, 
by reason of the educational value of leader- 
ship, certain states are further advanced than 
their neighbors, the people of all the states— 
even those without conspicuous and unselfish 
leadership—have accomplished much. For 
the whole Nation has been under the inspira- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt. We have in 
effect been sitting under the drippings of his 
altar, even though his educational methods 
have been radically different from those of 
leaders like La Follette, Murdock, Cummins, 
Bristow and Poindexter. He is so intensely 
practical that during his incumbency in office 
he had small use for men of the La Follette 


type. 
The Way Roosevelt Worked 


Theodore Roosevelt came into politics by 
the main entrance in vogue in the nineties. 
Always he has been a friend of the organiza- 
tion. Senator Platt recommended Roosevelt 
for assistant secretary of the navy, Senator 
Platt's convention named Roosevelt Gover- 
nor of New York. And to get rid of Roose- 
velt as Governor of New York, Senator Platt 
and the New York organization pushed 
Roosevelt into the vice-presidency. In the 
White House Theodore Roosevelt was in- 
tensely regular. If the people of Kansas 
desired to send Burton for their Senator, 
Roosevelt accepted Burton; if Oregon sent 
Fulton, Roosevelt accepted Fulton. 1f Illi- 
nois sent Hopkins, Roosevelt accepted Hop- 
kins. President Roosevelt took the leaders 
he found in Congress and did the best he 
could with them. So long as the people were 
content to send men to Congress who desired 
to traffic in the tinware of politics, Theodore 
` Roosevelt dumped his pack and traded like a 
tin pedler in whatever wares would bring votes 
for a righteous cause. He never troubled to 
convert the men who did the voting in Con- 
gress to his way of thinking. His evangel was 
to the people, and if the men the people sent 
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were reprobates, —that was the people's busi- 
ness who sent these men. The President's 
business was not that of a missionary to the 
heathen in Washington; his business was to 
get the legislation enacted and enforced that 
the people desired. So he was a trader in pol- 
itics, always demanding more than he ex- 
pected to get, making the best bargain he 
could, priding himself that he gave every man 
full value for his services, no short change, 
and a square deal. He asked for no commis- 
sion for himselí. He was a horse-trading 
preacher of righteousness who drove a sharp 
bargain and gave all his profits to the church. 
By the very intensity of his common sense, 
he has made many a cause respectable in a 
nation of traders. The fact that he was for- 
ever dickering and trading and giving and 
taking for his ideals attracted attention to 
them; made them popular, gave them the 
immense respectability of commerce. Roose- 
velt got men to vote for the pure food law, for 
the railroad rate law, for the establishment 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
for certain conservation laws,—men who 
were so practical that the world accepted 
these doctrines as sensible and right and 
proper—even when some of these doctrines 
had been in Populist and Socialist platforms. 
Given time and Roosevelt could force 
Wall Street in the Senate to vote for a law 
forbidding stock gambling, and for another 
regulating the issue of stocks and bonds. He 
would swap many second rate things for the 
first rate things. He would barter some un- 
important tinware for the votes, but he would 
get the votes and after the votes came the 
plaudits of a grateful and excited nation. 


Basic Difference Between Roosevelt 
and La Follette 


The essential difference between Roosevelt 
and the men of the La Follette type is that, 
as President, Roosevelt believed that he could 
get the work done with the tools at hand; La 
Follette and his type of men went to work 
first to reshape the tools. As Governor, La 
Follette sought first to get a primary law, 
and then to get from the people men who 
would obey the people because the people con- 
trolled them. Roosevelt never bothered his 
head with the primary when he was in office, 
cared little how a United States Senator was 
elected, but like La Follette, Roosevelt edu- 
cated the people. He made sentiment that 
the United States Senator could not resist, 
and then when he had a working majority in 
Congress for the best possible compromise, 


Sayings of Abe Martin: By Kin Hubbard 


he welded it into law and went before the 
country to make more sentiment to carry the 
law a little farther at the next struggle. 

The strange thing about the movement 
called insurgency is not that it has come so 
so far in so few years, but that it has moved 
so rapidly with leaders going at such different 
gaits. They do not always understand one 
another, sometimes they let their tempera- 
ments lead them into disrespect for one 
another. But they all keep moving. Motion 
they have in common; also their general 
direction is the same. The New York plat- 
form and the Wisconsin platform printed in 
parallel columns seem to be utterances of 
entirely different organizations—as they are. 
Yet Colonel Roosevelt’s Osawatomie speech 
and the Wisconsin platform check up admi- 
rably with one another. But La Follette 
has been fighting fifteen years to write that 
Wisconsin platform. If he could not have 
written it just as it was printed he would 
have gone down to defeat, and fought on for 
the dots of the i’s and the crosses of the t’s. 
Roosevelt compromised the whole New York 
platform for his primary declaration, believ- 
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ing that if New York could get a primary 
everything else would follow. His speech 
before the Saratoga convention indicated 
that he took small stock in most of the plat- 
form that followed; and of course La Follette’s 
type of statesman would reply, “апа the rest 
of the convention has no use for your primary 
declaration. You were not fooling them, any 
more than they were fooling you. A declara- 
tion unless it is represented by real senti- 
ment is unimportant.” It would seem so— 
if you eliminate Roosevelt from the situa- 
tion. Не may accomplish results. La Follette 
could not. | 

So we come back to the Progressive Hen 
and the Insurgent Ducklings. It is an inter- 
esting spectacle and not without its amusing 
aspects. And the cheering thing about the 
spectacle is that we may smile without much 
anxiety. For the movement away from the 
reign of the crass and material in this Nation 
—and in this world—is greater than its leader- 
ship; it is planted deeply in the hearts of the 
people. It has, as the old-fashioned country 
editor used to say when he mounted his tri- 
pod, “come to stay.” 


SAYINGS OF ABE MARTIN 


From Abe Martin's Almanack—a new series by Kin Hubbard 


PINKY KERR has more hard luck. He's 

lost seven hats on Bryan, an’ Saturday he 
got word that th’ mill he's been workin’ in is 
goin’ t start up. 


A NONCOMBATANT wuz hit on th’ head 
with a teacup as he wuz passin’ th’ Moots 
home this mornin’. 


MEBS FAWN LIPPINCUTT is practicin' 
on a eight-egg filbert tart. 


HERE'S a feller in every community that 
tries t' ook like Buffalo Bill. 


A FELLER allus looks simple when he 
meets somebuddy that used t' know his 
wife. 


JE ther’s anything I feel as sorry fer as a 
hoss fallin’ down it’s a man travelin’ alone 
with a baby. 


Aft ER a feller gits married he goes home 
at noon for a couple o’ weeks t’ kiss his 
wife and then he begins t’ eat down town. 


OPPORTUNITY only knocks once—gen- 
erally before you’re married. 


[Т seems like some folks er fated t' go clean 
thro’ life puttin’ up hammocks fer others 
t’ enjoy. 


CHILDREN soon git ont’ th’ grocer that 
breaks a cracker in two t' make th’ scales 
balance. 


OME fellers er land poor an’ others have 
ther money tied up in dress suits. 


H' feller with a family t' support don't 
know whether t’ laugh er git mad when 
he reads President Taft's speeches. 


THE THEATRE 


THE NEGLECT OF STAGE MANAGEMENT 


@ 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


A book, if it is legibly printed on 

fair paper, can reach the reader as 
the author intended. A play, however, can 
only reach the spectator as its author in- 
tended when the stage manager is intelligent 
enough to realize what its author intended, 
and skillful enough to pick and train each 
actor for his part, to evoke the mood re- 
quired—comic, tragic, romantic, realistic— 
and to create a proper atmosphere, or illusion 
of life. Тһе stage manager is one of the most 
important men in the theatre. 

At present, among the greatest needs of the 
American theatre, is the need for more com- 
petent stage managers. Those we have could 
almost be counted on the fingers of two hands. 

It is an ancient croak of theatrical managers 
that Shakespeare spells ruin. It does—for a 
bad speller. Fifty years ago Macready made 
a tour of America, taking in more money 
with “Hamlet” than any other two plays in 
his repertoire. At the present time Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe, playing Shake- 
‘speare exclusively, make the receipts of 
“Seven Days” look like the late Russell 
Sage’s tailor’s bill. There is always an audi- 
ence for Shakespeare when his plays are 
adequately presented. But lovers of “the 
divine bard”—as William Winter delights to 
call him—know when he is not presented 
adequately, and will have none of such pro- 
ductions. Lack of proper acting and stage 
management is what causes Shakespeare to 
fail on the stage. 

In this case, the public is entirely conscious 
of its reasons for dissatisfaction. In the case 
of a new play which fuils, the public is more 
often unconscious in its refusal of patronage. 
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: HE best play in the world is hope- 
lessly at the mercy of its producers. 


It merely knows that something is wrong. 
Often that something, of course, is the play 
itself. Butoftenitis the manner of presenta- 
tion, just as in the case of Shakespeare. The 
present season has afforded several excellent 
examples of public neglect of good plays 
because those plays never reached the stage 
as they were conceived by their authors, 
hence the public never was able to grasp their 
true worth. It has also afforded several ex- 
amples of plays which succeeded by virtue less 
of their own merit—in comparison with bet- 
ter dramas—than of the skillful, illusive 
manner of their presentation. 

With so many competing theatres in New 
York (and other large cities) the public picks 
only what most pleases it. Other things 
being equal, it is most pleased by the play 
which has the charm of lifelike atmosphere, 
competent acting, and that indefinable tone 
of smooth, assured precision in the ensemble. 
It is time the managers realized that the play 
is not the whole thing, that the production 
of it may be of fatal importance. 

David Belasco has many faults, and a dis- 
ciple's enthusiasm for the new drama of ideas 
is assuredly not one of his virtues. But asa 
stage manager Mr. Belasco is a genius. We 
all know how in a long succession of his pro- 
ductions he has evoked for each the proper 
atmosphere: in “The Girl of the Golden 
West” the romantic charm of Bret Harte’s 
California; in “The Darling of the Gods" and 
* Madame Butterfly" an exotic atmosphere 
that seemed to us aliens, at any rate, like 
Japan; in "The Warrens of Virginia” the 
atmosphere of war and of a peaceful Colonial 
dwelling suddenly surrounded by war; in 
“The Easiest Way" the stifling, sordid at- 
mosphere of the Tenderloin; in the Warfield 


Photorr. 


Gustav von Seyfertitz. stage manager for Charles =| Augustus Thomas, the distinguished playw 
Frohman, who showed his ability = who, like the late Clyde Fitch, always 
in " Mid-Channel " Е mounts his plays himself 


, e remarkable for 
7 his natural staging of the classic drama, the other for his illusive handling of scenes from daily life 


Louis Calvert and George Foster Platt, producers at The New Theatre, the on 
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plays the homely atmosphere of quiet domes- 
tic life. We all know how, as a rule, he has 
carefully picked his players with an eye to 
their ability adequately to fill their róles, and 
has trained them into one general key of style, 
so that none breaks the spell by a jarring note. 
Hence it is that in his production of “The 
Concert? this autumn he has made a play of 
comparative commonplaceness seem a more 
lifelike and pleasurable and satisfying en- 
tertainment than another comedy, a stone's 
throw away, of equal if not greater intrinsic 
merit, but badly produced—namely, “ Dec- 
orating Clementine." His victory is one of 
stage management. 

“Decorating Clementine” is adapted from 
“Le Bois Sacré,” a Parisian satiric farce by 
MM. De Flers and Caillavet, authors of 
“Love Watches.” Although the theme is a 
satire of the French Ministry of Fine Arts, 
and hence hardly of thrilling importance to 
Americans, there is so much of delicious wit 
and comic spice in the piece, and its style is so 
neat and incisive, that it ought not to fail in 
giving great pleasure anywhere. Here in 
America it does fail of being satisfactory en- 
tertainment, however, because it is woefully 
miscast. To Miss Hattie Williams, an actress 
of small skill, no personal distinction, and 
heavy, clumsy method, is entrusted the lead- 
ing part, that of a distinguished French au- 
thoress who, against the finer instincts of her 
really fine nature, attempts to secure the 
coveted decoration of the Legion of Honor by 
flirting with the Minister of Fine Arts. 

In this scene of flirtation, a pivotal scene 
of the play, the actress should be capable of 
triple suggestion: first, the suggestion of a 
fine nature yielding to the vulgarity of almost 
indecent wire-pulling; second, the suggestion 
of the woman's vanity and inconsistency in 
wanting the decoration after she had dis- 
avowed her desire; and finally the suggestion 
of the spice and comedy of the episode, 
which keep it true to the comic spirit of the 
play and raise it above the level of merely 
rather sordid intrigue. 

Now, triple suggestion in playing requires 
great technical facility in the actor or actress, 
and exquisite stage management as well. 
Miss Williams is devoid of the necessary facil- 
ity, and exquisite stage management is out 
of the question when your human materials 
are not pliable. The scene sinks to the level 
of tiresome commonness. Gustav von Sey- 
fertitz, the stage manager, once a German 
actor in New York, is capable of excellent 
work, as he demonstrated when he mounted 
* Mid-Channel" for Miss Ethel. Barrymore, 


and as he proved long ago at the Irving Place 
German Theatre. But with the players as- 
signed to him by managerial wisdom in 
"Decorating Clementine" he is hopelessly 
handicapped: Managers move in a mysteri- 
ous way their blunders to perform. Notonly 
is Miss Williams quite out of key with the 
Spirit of the play and incapable of bringing 
forth its points, but G. P. Huntley, an ex- 
tremely amusing English actor, is her “ co- 
star," and he is quite out of key with her, as 
well as too British for his part of an eccentric 
Russian. He plays for all the personal fun he 
can evoke, and you scream with mirth. But 
you laugh at him, not at a character fitting 
into the general mirth of the drama. 

Because the play was not considered for its 
own merits and demands, and the cast chosen 
harmoniously to fit them, its production fails 
to give the necessary sense of life, fails to 
bring that final satisfaction to the spectator 
of a single, sustained mood, of a definite at- 
mosphere and purpese, of a group of people 
all working with unity of method and well- 
trained skill to a single end. Its failure is a 
failure of stage management—not in this 
case, perhaps, of the stage manager, but of 
stage management, which has failed to put 
the right people in the right places. 

In sharp contrast is Mr. Belasco's beauti- 
fully smooth, well-oiled and illusive produc- 
tion of “ The Concert,” a play of less intrinsic 
merit in the judgment of many people. 

“The Concert" has been adapted—and 
very neatly and faithfully adapted—by Leo 
Ditrichstein from the German of Hermann 
Bahr. It tells the story of a woman-wor- 
shipped pianist who has passed his youth, and 
who indulges in amours with his female pupils, 
more, apparently, from an egotistical need" 
to deceive himself into thinking he is still 
young than from any real passion. His wife, 
a sensible, devoted—rather too devoted— 
woman, finally pursues him to his bungalow 
in the Catskills, with the husband of the 
woman he has taken there, and by various 
devices wins him back to what the play some- 
what inconclusively assumes is a lasting con- 
stancy. The trouble with this play is that 
the pianist's marital offenses are out of all 
proportion more serious than the tone of the 
drama; the play begins as farce, and farce 
crops out all through it. It is therefore 
rather difficult on sober reflection to accept 
the piece as a serious or valuable study of the 
artistic temperament. Always you feel that, 
in reality, the story would have been a much 
graver affair; the plot is too sober for its treat- 
ment. 
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BLANCHE BATES 
Who is appearing this season in Avery Hopwood’s “ Nobody’s Widow.” She has figured 
in several of Mr. Belasco’s most illusive productions, adding her excellent 
acting to the charm of his stage management 
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But here is exactly where Mr. Belasco steps 
in. He raises his first curtain on the pianist’s 
reception room, and you are struck by the 
autographed portaits of famous musicians on 
the walls—even by theironic fitness of old Papa 
Liszt’s—by the sounds of excellent music from 
behind a closed door, by the lifelike sem- 
blance of the whole setting. As the play pro- 
ceeds the farce is handled in such a way that 
it is as close to seriousness as possible, and 
glides into the more sober scenes with the 
least possible jar. Miss Janet Beecher, as the 
devoted wife, is admirably adapted to her 
róle. Mr. Ditrichstein, as the pianist, though 
he lacks that glamour of esthetic charm asso- 
ciated with the popular musician, gives a 
clean-cut, consistent performance of a petty, 
egotistical, childish, pampered, yet somehow 
rather decent fellow, who, of course, by all 
ethical standards, ought not be decent at all. 
All the minor parts are admirably played, and 
played in the same key as the leading réles. 
When a hanging lamp is lighted in the bunga- 
low the light streams to the floor at right and 
left, leaving a darker shadow directly under- 
neath. No little touch of this sort is neg- 
lected to create illusion. Nobody bounces 
on or off the stage; the exits and entrances 
are made smoothly, naturally. The conver- 
sational character of the dialogue is main- 
tained in the speech of the players, the words 
falling clearly but naturally from their lips. 
This is art that conceals itself. The play 
seems constantly to grow out of what has 
gone just before, and not alone because the 
dramatist has ordered his events skillfully, 
but because Mr. Belasco has drilled his play- 
ers to catch the accent of life, to work all 
together harmoniously in creating the illusion. 

Hence it is that the spectator at “The Con- 
cert "—even the most sophisticated and criti- 
cal spectator—is caught into the atmosphere 
of the play while he sits before it, and enjoys 
that pleasurable sensation of yielding to the 
spell, that joyous satisfaction of knowing that 
everything is going to be done right. “The 
Concert" creates illusion largely because of 
its clever stage management. It deserves its 
success, for illusion is almost the first duty of 
the theatre. Certainly no one seriously in- 
terested in the art of the playhouse should 
fail to see it. 

Another play of the autumn season in New 
York which has succeeded as much by stage 
management as by intrinsic merit is ‘The 
Little Damozel,” an English comedy by 
Monckton Hoffe, produced by Henry W. 
Savage. Mr. Savage, preferring the chance 
of honorable failure to the failure of a poor 
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adaptation to supposed American demands, 
let the scene remain Bohemian London, and 
its hero a “waster ”—a gentleman run to seed, 
who was willing, for 15,000 pounds, to marry 
another "gentleman's" mistress, so that this 
other gentleman could marry into his own 
class without fear of compromise. Of course, 
the Little Damozel so bargained for was no 
“lady,” she was only a little harp player, a 
waif of the cafés; but she was lady enough to 
resent what had happened when she finally 
found out, and lady enough ultimately to 
make a man of her “waster.” 

This fabric is essentially improbable, essen- 
tially a fabric of the theatre. But it is writ- 
ten with much spirit, it has a certain romantic 
charm, and there are several characters of 
quaint or comic appeal. Mr. Savage secured 
for the leading male róles a group of English- 
men, headed by Cyril Keightly and George 
Graham, who not only possess the requisite 
British accent and flavor but who act with 
spirit, skill and distinction, and who are capa- 
ble of suggesting, when needful, the breed- 
ing of gentlemen underneath the “waster’s 
swagger. For the title part, the actress se- 
lected was not so wise a choice. She is, how- 
ever, the only weak spot in the otherwise 
beautifull balanced cast; and the stage 
manager, Edward Fitzgerald, has keyed the 
action to the right pace and pitch—neither 
too fast for romance nor too slow for comedy, 
neither too flippant for a story with its serious 
side nor too tense for a story that, after all, is 
pleasant and destined for a happy conclusion. 
The performance, in short, has charm; and 
this charm is in no small measure due to the 
harmonious union of many good actors, well 
selected and wisely drilled. 

One of the finest, if not the finest, of stage 
managers in America is Mrs. Fiske. Her 
ability as a producer is freely recognized by 
the great actors of Europe. Unlike too many 
stars, she never sacrifices a single emphasis or 
line of the play to keep the center of the stage 
herself. She not only adapts her own acting 
to the mood of the drama, but she sees to it 
that every other player contributes his share 
—no more, but no less, either. She never, 
for instance, has a weak leading man, but se- 
cures the best actor she can. She does not 
fear the comparison, nor is she a prey to van- 
ity. She has played with Maurice Barry- 
more, Frederick de Belleville, Charles Cart- 
wright, Tyrone Power, George Arliss and 
Holbrook Blinn—a formidable list. She is 
broad-minded enough to see not alone the 
impression she is going to make, but the im- 
pression her whole productionis going to make ; 
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Manuel Klein (Musical Director), К. Н. Burnside (Stage Director), Arthur Voegtlin 
(Scenic Producer), who have made the New York Hippodrome shows famous for their 


spectacular size and frequent charm and effectiveness as dance, tableau or picture 


and she knows that the better every part is 
played the better that impression will be. 
Half her success is due not to her own brilliant 
acting but to that feeling of satisfaction, of 
completeness, which her productions leave in 


the spectator after the final curtain, that 


sense of unity and perfection and lifelikeness. 
It is due to her ability as a stage manager. 
Her companies have long been famous as 
the best training school for younger players. 
That is not because the young artists can 
watch her act, but because she, in her capac- 
ity as stage director, teaches them how to act 
by showing them what to do in each situation 
and how to do it, and then encourages them 
to go ahead and make all they can of their 
parts. The ordinary stage manager cries, 
somewhat futilely, “Get the feeling of this, 
now, get the feeling of this!"—but what the 
feeling of “this” is he probably has but a 
rudimentary idea. Mrs. Fiske, Henry Miller, 
Е. Н. Sothern, Augustus Thomas, Belasco, 
the late Clyde Fitch, and other competent 


stage managers can communicate the feeling 
of the scene to all but the dullest of artists. 
At a rehearsal once Clyde Fitch leaped upon 
the stage and uttered the scream he desired 
in a most blood-starting manner. That, 
however, is not essential. What is essential 
is so sure and intelligent an idea of the way a 
play should be presented that the stage man- 
ager can explain it and make the actors under- 
stand. Augustus Thomas and Clyde Fitch 
were never actors, and Mr. Fitch’s scream was 
an exceptional illustration. Yet Mr. Thomas 
gets what he wants from his players, and Fitch 
was noted for the smoothness of his ensembles, 
the vividness of the acting in his minor róles 
and the lifelike detail of his productions. 
The truth is, a stage manager must himself 
be an artist. Perhaps that is why so many 
of our good ones are actors, and distin- 
guished actors. The stage manager must 
possess the imagination to see the completed 
production in the bald manuscript. He 
must possess the intelligence to know what 
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MISS JANET BEECHER 
Who is playing the leading woman’s part in Mr. Belasco’s beautiful production of 
“The Concert," and playing it with great skill and taste 
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kind of atmosphere the piece demands for 
proper illusion. He must possess as much 
taste and sense of fitness and good breeding 
as the finest character in the play. He must 
possess the technical skill to select his players, 
to invent the proper “business” for the crea- 
tion of effect, to superintend the scenery and 
stage settings, to instruct minor actors how to 
make their points, to keep all the actors in one 
harmonious key, to be the guiding hand on 
the helm, and yet never to cramp the actors 
by imposing his ideas too far upon their 
individual expression and so destroying their 
spontaniety. 

The same play, produced by two different 
stage managers, will often emerge a totally 
different thing. When Mr. Fitch produced 
his farce, “The Blue Mouse,” he caused the 
players to skate rapidly over the thin ice in 
that decidedly risque plot, and thus mini- 
mized the offensiveness of his theme. Рго- 
duced by certain other managers, line for line, 
it would have become disgustingly vulgar. 
“Baby Mine” is an excellent example of how 
judicious stage management can put the em- 
phasis on what is honestly comic rather than 
what might easily be offensive. The atmos- 
phere, the indefinable tone of a production, 
will be no better, no finer, than the grain of 
your stage manager. And your stage mana- 
ger will probably be no better than the de- 
mands of the man who employs him. 

The stage manager, too, because he is an 
artist, is conditioned by his temperament. 
George Foster Platt, at the New Theatre, can 
produce such a play as “Strife,” a drama of 
real life, of the hard, cold facts of daily exist- 
ence, with superb illusion. He cannot so 
successfully produce such a fantasy as “The 
Blue Bird," something as the man who wrote 
“Strife” could not write “The Blue Bird.” 
His sympathies are not with the fantastic. 
Yet it is a curious feature of theatrical man- 
agement in America that the large producers 
employ one or two stage managers and turn 
over every play to them, regardless of its 
style, so that these men are not only over- 
worked and the plays insufficiently rehearsed, 
but they are temperamentally unfitted to 
stage certain plays in the right key, and 
undeserved failure results for many a worthy 
drama. A stage manager should be picked 
with regard to his fitness for the play in hand, 
no less than the actors for the cast. If he is 
broad-minded enough to stage Shakespeare 
or Ibsen with equal skill, well and good; but 
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if he is fitted only for Ibsen, then choose 
another man to stage your Shakespeare. So 
there ought, if we are to have a worthy stage, 
to be a large number of competent men to 
pick from. 

Unfortunately, there is not; there is a 
pathetically small number. Unless an actor 
is big enough to control his own destinies, or 
an author successful enough to insist on stag- 
ing his plays himself (nor are all authors com- 
petent to be their own stage managers), plays 
in America are turned over wholesale to the 
mercies of stage managers who have, too 
often, small fitness for their task, men without 
imagination, taste, knowledge of the ways of 
the world, or even superior theatrical intelli- 
gence. The American theatre of late years 
has given no attention to training stage man- 
agers, and the producers are now reaping the 
reward of their shortsightedness. Such large 
producers as the Shuberts, Charles Frohman 
or Liebler & Company should long ago each 
have selected two or three young men, pref- 
erably actors, perhaps, who had disclosed the 
taste, imagination and intelligence needed for 
stage direction, and sent them to Europe to 
study the best productions there at close 
range. They should be men educated in the 
oldest and the newest in the art of the theatre. 
They should be men with a first-hand knowl- 


edge of good society and its usages, who 


speak the English language properly, who 
know how ladies and gentlemen comport 
themselves. Above all, of course, they should 
be technically skilled in all the possibilities 
of the theatre. With such stage managers 
many a failure would have been avoided and 
many a promising actor, allowed to slouch like 
a lout and talk like a Rialto rounder, would 
have been taught to walk like a gentleman 
and speak the English language with correct- 
ness and distinction. 

But we have the future before us. As pro- 
ducing managers realize from their costly 
failures the real value of proper stage direc- 
tion they will probably do more to encourage 
and foster it. They will give the best actors 
a freer rein in their own destinies; they will 
mount fewer plays but mount them more 
carefully; and they will, let us hope, restore 
to the stage through the stage management 
of more cultivated men something of the old 
urbanity of manners, the grace and correct- 
ness of speech, the dignity and distinction 
of bearing, which belonged, whatever else 
their faults, to the actors of the Old School. 
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HEN Victor Selz, junior member 
of the Birnbaum, Weiss and Selz 
| Company, manufacturers of 


cloaks, entered the office at ten 
o’clock that morning, his haggard face indi- 
cated that he had spent a sleepless night. 
Nodding to the clerk and stenographer, he 
hurried on to alittle side room, which was 
midway between a shop and an office, and 
which he used as his own workroom when 
he was planning 
and drawing new 
designs in fash- 
ions. He sank 
into a chair, pro- 
duced a thick en- 
velope from his 
pocket, and be- 
gan staring at it 
with a vacant 
look. 

The painful 
feeling which 
seized him the 
previous after- 
noon, when the 
rabbi handed 
him that packet, 
and which had 
tortured him 
throughout the 
night, had now 
settled into a 
vague uncer- 
tainty and dis- 
agreeableness. 
For the hun- 
dredth time he 
opened up the 
packet and ex- 
amined the piece 
of parchment 
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"HE SANK INTO A CHAIR, 
THICK ENVELOPE FROM HIS POCKET, 
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with the twelve lines on it, the ominous “twelve 
lines,” written in square Hebrew characters, 
from right to left, which were to separate, to 
divorce him forever from his wife. 

According to his previously arranged plan 
all he had to do now was to mail that packet, 
the “writ of divorce," to his wife in Russia, 
and then he would once more be a free man— 
free to propose to Miss Morgenstern. 

As he thought of this last step, however, 
of mailing the 
packet, the vil- 
lage where he 
was born and 
raised, where he 
married his wife, 
Sarah,—the tall, 
slender Sarah, 
with her raven 
hair and soft 
lashes,— arose 
before his eyes. 
He could see his 
wife sitting at 
that very mo- 
ment in front of 
the little store on 
themarket place, 
thinking of him, 
wondering how 
soon he would 
remember her, 
write to her, send 
for her, for their 
child—— 

He was seeing, 
too, that morn- 
ing two weeks 
later, when the 
packet would 
arrive, the trem- 
bling fingers with 
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which his wife would grab it from the postman, 
the joy, bordering on hysteria, with which she 
would tear it open, look at the contents, and 
then—then—utter a sharp cry as if she had 
been stabbed, and fall to the ground. She had 
touched the parchment with her hand. Accord- 
ing to the law of Moses and Israel, she was 
divorced from her husband forever. 

Tears came into his eyes, tears for his wife 
Sarah, for he had nothing against her. Only 
he had grown so far apart from her during the 
seven years which he had been away that it 
seemed easier to send her a divorce than to 
bring her to him, to New York. He began to 
review the events in his life during the years 
which he had been in America. 

When Wolf Salzman—for such was his name 
in Russia—first landed in New York, he was in 
a miserable plight. His constitution was too 
delicate, his temper too irritable, to become 
accustomed to the hard, grinding work of the 
sweatshop. He earned little and saw little or 
no future ahead of him. Besides, the yearning 
for Sarah, the longing for his wife and child, 
consumed all his energy and ambition. For 
two years every letter he wrote home was 
blurred with tears. Then, at the advice of a 
friendly foreman, he began to learn a new 
branch in his trade. After some months he 
became a cutter. His wages went up by leaps 
and bounds, work was easier, and life assumed 
a more pleasant and promising aspect. 

At the close of the third year he began think- 
ing of bringing over Sarah and their child, 
when the boss where he worked suggested that 
he learn designing. Wolf Salzman, who had 
by this time become Victor Selz, would make 
a good designer, the employer thought. 

Six months elapsed in work and study. Dur- 
ing that time Selz wrote to his wife but rarely. 
The work and study had enwrappcd all his 
thougnt and attention. At the end of the six 
months he was earning sixty dollars a week. 
And here his first impulse was to make up for 
all that he had suffered. He began to live; he 
made friends; he was successful, and every one 
was eager to tell him so, to compliment him 
upon it. At that time Selz was thirty years old. 
To his associates he was a young man, just 
starting out in life, a “boy” with chances for 
a future. Selz himself had tasted power and 
was drunk with the desire to succeed, to forge 
his way ahead. With such thoughts in his 
mind it is needless to say that he wrote to his 
wife but two short missives during the follow- 
ing six months. 

During that time Selz had shown such ability 
as a designer of fashions and made himself so 
indispensable to his employers that he was 
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taken in asa partner, and the firm of Birnbaum 
and Weiss became the Birnbaum, Weiss and 
Selz Company. 

Selz suddenly found himself in a new world. 
He no longer lived on the East Side among his 
fellow townsmen, but up-town. At first he had 
somehow postponed writing to his wife about 
the change in his fortune from week to week, 
and then the desire to write to her grew fainter 
and fainter. 'The picture of his wife became 
dimmer day by day and the space which her 
face formerly occupied in his brain now re- 
mained there like a piece of pale, blank can- 
vas. And when he went out to lunch with Mr. 
Birnbaum or Mr. Weiss, to Habermeyer's res- 
taurant, on Broadway, and sat there at the 
same table with Mr. Eisendrat, and Strauss, 
and Morgenstern, the latter of whom was con- 
sidered a wizard in the world of cloaks and 
clothing, he did not have the courage to think 
of his wife, who was waiting for him in that far- 
away Russian village. 

Then came invitations to visit the people 
with whom he lunched, at their homes. And 
here Miss Morgenstern came upon the scene, 
and with her appearance the last link which 
connected Selz with his wife, and with thcir 
four-year-old, by this time eleven-year-old, 
son, was broken. 

Miss Morgenstern was neither young nor 
beautiful. But what she lacked in beauty she 
made up in diamonds, and what she had over 
and above in years, she made up for in her sen- 
timental nature and in her earnest desire to get 
married. Mr. Selz, she knew, was of humble 
origin, and far below her socially, but he was 
rising, rising rapidly, and was an assured suc- 
cess in the world of cloaks and clothing. 

'To Selz, on the other hand, Miss Morgen- 
stern was the avenue which led to the inner 
circle of the clothing kings. With Morgen- 
stern as his father-in-law he would at once be- 
come a recognized power. So this romance 
wove and spun itself for nearly two and a half 
years. For, eager as Miss Morgenstern was to 
marry, she could not possibly think of marry- 
ing Mr. Selz before she had, so to say, thor- 
oughly rubbed off his rough edges. Self-made 
men, she often said to herself, need to be pol- 
ished carefully before they are fit to put on 
exhibition. 

Now, however, Miss Morgenstern was ap- 
proaching the end of this polishing and train- 
ing period and began leading on toward an 
open climax—a public engagement. It was in 
preparation for this event that Selz sought out 
a rabbi on the East Side, gave him the sum of 
fifteen dollars for a piece of parchment con- 
taining the twelve lines which, according to the 
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law of Moses and Israel was to divorce him 
from his wife the minute his wife took the docu- 
ment in her hand. 

Two hours later Mr. Selz still was musing 
at his desk in his little workroom. He did not 
hurry to address the envelope, but put it back 
in his inside pocket. It was twelve o’clock, so 
he went to lunch. 

When Mr. Selz emerged from the restaurant 
an hour later there was but a vague trace of the 
gloom and doubt, which had disturbed him all 
night and morning, left in his countenance and 
demeanor. And this vague trace, too, was 
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"WHAT MISS MORGENSTERN LACKED IN BEAUTY SHE MADE UP IN 
AND WHAT SHE HAD OVER AND ABOVE IN YEARS, 
SHE MADE UP FOR IN HER SENTIMENTAL NATURE AND 

IN HER EARNEST DESIRE TO GET MARRIED" 


rapidly disappearing as he strolled down Broad- 
way enjoying the warm rays of the April sun. 

But, more than the April sun, the smile and 
greeting of Mr. Morgenstern helped clear his 
brain from the fog which had settled upon it 
the previous afternoon. Mr. Morgenstern was 
especially attentive to him that morning. He 
talked and jested with Selz so freely that Eisen- 
drat and Strauss and a few other garment 
manufacturers who sat beside them increased 
their respect for Selz a hundredfold. 

“T am not the first nor the only one,” Selz 
thought as he strolled down the street. “The 
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papers are full of divorces every day. Beside, 
she will be better off this way than if I were to 
bring her here. We could never be happy to- 
gether now. She would find it hard to learn 
the ways of the New World. At home the little 
store gives a pretty good living.” 

Here Selz even became magnanimous. To- 
gether with the divorce he thought he would 
send her a check for five hundred dollars. That 
would be a fortune in the small town where she 
lived. 

At this his heart became light and he wanted 
to do something, to compensate himself, as it 
were, for the qualms and misgivings he had 
gone through the previous night and morning. 
On the corner an Italian boy was selling flow- 
ers. Selz knew that young men often send 
flowers to the girls they are interested in, and 
he felt a desire to do the same, to send a bou- 
quet to Miss Morgenstern. 

Still, in spite of the training and coaching 
Miss Morgenstern had given him in worldly 
ways in general and in American ways in par- 
ticular, Selz felt rather awkward as he walked 
up to the flower vender and ordered a bouquet. 
If he were not ashamed he would ask the boy 
what was the best and nicest way of des- 
patching the bouquet to its destination. Then 
he thought that in the office he might learn this 
from the girl stenographer. The stenographer 
had often been his good angel and advised him 
in matters pertaining to propriety and etiquette. 
But this, upon a second thought, seemed like 
taking her too much into his confidence. So 
he took the bouquet with him into his little 
workroom, mused for a few moments, and then 
decided to send it to Miss Morgenstern with 
one of the little boys who were working in the 
shop. He called the foreman. 

* Have you a boy around whom you could 
spare for a few hours?" he asked. “І want to 
send him on an errand.” 

The foreman recalled that he had taken in 
a youngster the other day at the request of a 
woman who was working there as a finisher. 
The boy had not yet been put to any specific 
work, as he had taken him in more in response 
to the pleadings of his mother, who wanted to 
have her son near her, than because he actually 
needed just such a boy about theshop. A 
minute later the foreman opened the door to 
Selz's room and pushed in the figure of a child. 
The little boy, half scared, half astonished, 
remained near the door motionless. 

“Come here," Selz nodded to him, his voice 
still reverberating the happiness and satisfac- 
tion which the cordiality of Mr. Morgenstern 
instilled in it during the lunch hour. “Соте 
here; don't be afraid.” 
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The little boy moved up cautiously and stood 
between Selz and the window, his lean figure 
and pale, young-old face coming into instant 
and full view. 

“ Where have I seen him?” flashed through 
Selz’s mind. He gave the boy another and 
more prolonged look and was still more con- 
vinced that he had seen that face before, seen 
it under peculiar circumstances. 

He tried to recollect the places where he once 
roomed when he was still an operator and lived 
on the East Side. Perhaps the boy was the son 
of one of his former landladies. But he could 
not place him. Then he thought that perhaps 
he had once worked together with the father 
or brother of the lad. Then it occurred to him 
—and at this thought his face became flushed 
with excitement—that the boy might be the 
son of a dear friend, and perhaps a relative of 
his from the Old World. 

* Where do you live?” asked Selz. 

“On Pitt Street,” the boy replied, looking at 
his interrogator with awe, for he felt much the 
same as if he were being questioned by an offi- 
cial, a Russian official. He knew he was in the 
presence of the boss, his boss, his mother's 
boss. His voice convinced Selz all the more 
that this boy was a relative of his. He was cer- 
tain he had heard that voice often before. 

“How long have you lived there?" Selz con- 
tinued, looking still closer into the child's face. 

“Six months, ever since we—my mother and 
I—came to this country," the boy answered 
haltingly. 

“Where did you come from?” Selz asked, 
slowly, his voice strung to the highest point of 
expectation. 

“From Yanovo,” the little boy replied, 
looking with eyes full of wonder at the man 
who was questioning him. 

“What was it you said?” asked Selz eagerly, 
a sudden burst of joy lighting up his face. 

** Yanovo," the child repeated. 

Selz began to rub his hands in satisfaction. 
* Yanovo," he repeated. That name sounded 
so dear to him. It was the town where he was 
born and had lived until he left for America. 

“What is your father’s пате?” Selz asked, 
nerving himself for the final triumph. 

But the child's face suddenly became blank 
and he seemed to find no words. 

* What is—your name?" Selz persisted as 
gently as he could, seeing that the boy was be- 
coming confused under the rapid fire of ques- 
tions. “What is your name?” 

“Мах my name is here. At home they 
called me Mordecai. Max Salzman my name 
is,” the boy answered slowly. 

“What?” Selz groaned and gripped the 
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table. 'The boy looked at him in amazement, 
ready to burst into tears from fright. “What 
was your name, you said?" Selz repeated, 
gaining control over himself. 

“Mordecai Salzman,” the boy again stam- 
mered forth. 

Selz rose, walked up to the window, and 
stood there pounding upon the pane with his 
fingers for a few minutes. When he took his 
seat again his eyes were covered with a mist and 
his voice was husky. 

“And you have been here six months?” he 
asked softly. 

“ Yes.” 

* And your mother came with you six months 
аро?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what is your mother’s name?” Selz 
asked, tightening his grip upon the table. 

“Sarah,” the boy answered, looking Selz 
straight in the face, for Selz’s soft voice had 
somehow disarmed all fear. 

“ And where is she now?” Selz went on, al- 
most in a whisper. 

“In the shop," Max answered. “She is that 
tall woman in the corner, the finisher.” 

Selz wheeled around in his chair „апа fum- 
bled among the papers in his desk for some 
time. When he turned his face toward the boy 
again it was ashen. He told little Max to wait 
there for a while and he walked into the shop. 
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The firm of Birnbaum, Weiss and Selz was 
employing some three hundred men and wom- 
en. But it did not take Selz more than an in- 
stant to distinguish that particular finisher at 
the other end of the room. Yes, it was Sarah, 
his Sarah. And she looked every bit of the 
thirty-three years she was. But she was still 
the same handsome, the same winning Sarah. 
He studied her face fora moment. There was 
a sad but a dignified look in it. 

Just then Sarah rose and walked a few paces 
to get a new bundle of coats and Selz could see 
her tall figure, garbed in a simple black dress, 
as erect and stately as she was the day he 
had left her. Before she sat down to work 
again, Sarah surveyed the room with a 
sweeping glance. For a.moment her eyes 
rested on Selz, but there was not the slight- 
est sign of recognition in them. This time 
she looked to Selz not only sad and dignified, 
but stern, relentless, as if she came there to 
sit in judgment over the world and its wrongs 
and injustices. 

Then the picture of Miss Morgenstern 
flashed through his mind, the image of the 
short, plump Miss Morgenstern, who must 
have been all of thirty-five, but who looked like 
a big, overgrown and helpless baby, constantly 
toying with her diamonds and rings. And he 
wondered how he could let himself be dazzled 
by her jewels, by her coarse, conceited father, 
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and by her mother, who had 
no more breeding than a 
fishwoman. 

As he looked at Sarah’s 
face, in which there were 
lines of suffering, signs of 
cruel pangs, of sleepless 
nights, but in which there 
still showed beauty and in- 
telligence, understanding and 
independence, he felt a sort 
of disgust for Miss Morgen- 
stern and for himself. 

The foreman, perceiving 
one of the proprietors stand- 
ing in the shop as if look- 
ing for something, or some 
one, was coming toward 
him. Selz was about to ask 
him how long the new 
finisher had been working 
there, but changed his mind 
and walked into the office. 

Little Max had by this 
time completely gotten over 
his fear and was studying 
the pictures in the fashion 
book which lay on the table. 
Mr. Selz gazed at him fondly 
for an instant and felt a 
burning desire to take this 
little fellow, whom he knew 
now to be his son, the son 
he had not seen for seven 
years, and clasp him in his 
arms. Then an idea came 
to his mind. Не calmed 
himself as best he could and 
took his seat at the desk. 

“And now, Max,” he 
said, motioning to the young- 
ster, “соте here and 
tell me all about yourself—your father 2i 

There was something in his voice which 
made little Max feel perfectly at home with 
him, but at the mention of the word “father” 
he became embarrassed once more. He did not 
stir from his place at the table. Selz moved up 
closer to him, put his hand upon his shoulder 
and asked: 

* What is your father doing, Max—where 
is he?" 

'The boy looked at him with eyes full of mis- 
ery. The haunted look which he had when 
the foreman first pushed him into that room 
came back to his eyes. 

“You don't know where your father is?" He 
took the initiative, his voice growing still softer. 

The boy nodded his head affirmatively. 


'""FOR A MOMENT HER EYES RESTED ON SELZ, 
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* He left you—your mother, and you don't 
know where he is?” 

Again the child nodded, tears gathering in 
his eyes. 

* You hate your father—don’t you?” Selz 
continued still fainter. “Не is a mean man, 
is he not,—a mean man?” 

This was the last straw. Max fairly jumped 
from his seat. He was trembling with rage. 
A stream of tears burst from his eyes which 
were flashing fire at the big man, the ‘‘boss” 
who sat opposite him. 

“He is not," he sobbed defiantly. “Не is a 
good man. Mother always said so. He is a 
good man, a good man.” 

The paroxysm of tears loosened the boy’s 
tongue. A few minutes later Selz and little 
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Max were again sitting opposite each other and 
little Max was telling him confidentially all 
about Yanovo, how gloomy it was getting to be 
there without letters from his father, how he 
would awake nights and find his mother weep- 
ing and her pillow wet with tears. The people, 
too, their neighbors, were adding fuel to the 
fire which was consuming his mother by pity- 
ing her and saying harsh things about his 
father for not writing to them. But his mother 
always warned him not to listen to those peo- 
ple. His father, she said, was a good man, a 
very, very good man. He was busy there and 
worried trying to make a place himself and for 
them in the New World and that was why he 
was not writing. And maybe he was sick— 
the intense struggle in a strange land may 
have broken down his health, and so he could 
not write. But he would write, he 
would—some day. He would come to them or 
would send for them—he surely would. The 
people were all wrong. His father was good 
and kind—always kind. 

Then, last fall, when the rains began and 
people in the village were settling down for the 
winter with its long,—oh, such dreadfully long 
nights, and such short days,—a strange rest- 
lessness took hold of his mother. She would 
sit among people and not hear what they were 
saying; she would look at you and yet she 
would not see you, nor recognize you. Her face 
aged daily—hourly—until one night she arose 
at midnight and lighted the kerosene lamp, 
and sat there by the window peering out into 
the dark, and weeping softly, quietly all to her- 
self. Then fear seized him and he began to cry 
and she took him in her lap and kissed him, 
kissed him and told him that they were going 
in a few days, in a very few days, to America 
to search for his father. She could not stand 
another winter there, she said. She could bear 
those long nights no longer; they would drive 
her crazy. And so they sat awaiting the dawn. 

Then when the day broke she went out into 
the street and her face seemed to have grown 
younger and she looked so content and happy. 
Before noon of that same day she had sold her 
little store, and the next morning a little peas- 
ant cart drove up to their house and, amid the 
tears and blessings of their townspeople, they 
started for the railway station, thirty miles 
away, which was to take them to America and 
to New York. 

She worked at first in a little shop on the East 
Side. Now she had been working here for 
two weeks, and since the foreman granted her 
request and took him into the shop so that he 
was near her all day, his mother was happy 
again, happier than she had been in a long 
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time. She did not cry nights so much now. 
She was so tired. 

Selz looked at little Max, who was breathing 
hard and on whose forehead stood big drops of 
perspiration from the excitement into which the 
recital of his story had thrown him. By turns 
the little boy’s face looked young and old, sub- 
missive and defiant, crushed and haughty. 
Above all, however, Selz saw in his face some- 
thing, an unmistakable “something,” which 
the sleepless nights, and tears, and suffering of 
the last three years had chiseled there. He 
wondered whether these lines would ever be 
smoothed out, whether those dreadful years 
would ever be erased from his son’s memory. 

“ Апа here,” Selz said, breaking the silence 
which was becoming awkward, “here you have 
not yet heard of your father, you have not yet 
found him?” 

* No," said Max, “but we will find him. 
I am sure we will.” His face brightened. “We 
look for him every evening. Our friends—we 
have many friends here—are looking for him, 
and when they see him they will tell him that 
we are here and then he will come to us. He 
might come any day now. At night I often lie 
awake and listen maybe father would come 
knocking at the door, maybe he had already 
learned about us and is coming to look for us. 
Many times during the night I wake up and 
listen and then mother kisses me and cries 
until I fall asleep——” 

Without exactly knowing what he was doing, 
Selz drew the boy closer to him and passed his 
hand over his head several times. The silent 
caresses of the stranger for a moment spread 
a peculiar softness and tenderness over the face 
of the child. Then, as if impelled by some 
invisible signal, Max swiftly erected himself, 
looked Selz straight in the face with a pair of 
sharp, searching, young-old eyes and asked: 

*Why—do you—perhaps—know my fa- 
ther?” 

Selz sank deeper in the chair for an instant 
and then replied in a dull, hoarse voice: 

“No-o, but—I—will help you look for him.” 

Fearing another such question, however, 
Selz rose, opened the window and breathed long 
and deep. Then on learning that little Max 
had his place at almost the very opposite end 
of the shop from where his mother sat, he told 
him to go back to work, as he no longer had any 
need to send him anywhere. The bouquet, 
which lay there wrapped in a paper, he threw 
into the waste basket and, taking his coat and 
hat, he walked out into the street. 

More than once during the rest of that after- 
noon the figure of Miss Morgenstern, the last- 
ing enmity of her father, the wizard in the 
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garment world, and possible business diff- 
culties as a result of his severing his relations 
with Miss Morgenstern, flitted through Selz’s 
mind. Every time, however, these thoughts 
were swallowed up by the picture of Sarah 
and little Max sitting by the window in the 
murky light of 
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moment. She looked at him with a face of 
stone. When Wolf Salzman left Russia he was 
a slim, bearded young man. Victor Selz, the 
man who stood before her now, was smooth 

shaven and inclined to corpulency. 
“Sarah,” he murmured once more, advancing 
toward her with 


the kerosene 
lamp, awaiting 


open arms. But 
Sarah sank 


the dawn so that 
they might go 
to America in 
search of father, 
in search of 
him——! 

At a quarter 
of six Selz was 
again in his 
workroom. He 
called the fore- 
man and told 
him to send in 
the new finisher 
when she got 
through working 
at six o’clock. 

“Only he 
said, looking out 
of the window, 
** don't scare her. 
'Tell her so she 
won't be fright- 
ened.” 

In spite of the 
foreman’s suav- 
ity, however, 
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dumbly into a 
chair near the 
table. 

“Wolf,” she 
muttered. ** Wolf 

. —how could 
you—how could 
you—for three 
years——" 

Selz put his 
arm about her 
and kissed her. 
Sarah did not 
protest, but her 
lips were cold 
and her face re- 
tained that same 
stony expression. 
Selz's heart sank 
within him. 

“Sarah,” he 
stammered, 
“can’t you for- 
give? Don'tlook 
this way. Better 
weep—wring 
your hands— 


Sarah became 
terror-stricken 
when she was 
told that the 
boss wanted to 
see her. Shesaw 
herself looking for another job. She would 
surely be discharged or else they would dis- 
charge her son. Shetold Max, who ran up to 
her, eager to tell her the happenings of the 
afternoon in the boss's office, to wait for her in 
the shop, and she followed the foreman into 
the office. 

As the foreman closed the door behind her, 
she advanced a few steps toward Selz, who 
stood with his back to her looking out of the 
window. Then she remained in the middle of 
the room, uncertain as to what she was to do. 

Selz turned around quickly, gazed at her 
whitened face for an instant and called weakly: 

“Sarah, Sarah." 

She gave a wild start. Every muscle in her 
body seemed to have become paralyzed for a 


"SELZ PUT HIS ARM ABOUT HER AND 
KISSED HER'' 


tear my eyes out, 
Sarah, but don't 
look this way. 
Sarah— Sarah!" 

Finally Sarah 
looked up at him, 
saw his pained, agonized look and her own 
eyes lost their glassy stare. They began to 
shine with tears, her face relaxed. A moment 
later they were in each other's arms. 

Sarah was the first to come to herself and 
she said, smiling through her tears: 

* He is waiting." 

With one hand around her waist, Selz led her 
to the door and opened it wide. Max walked 
in. Selz and Sarah were watching the startled 
expression in his face with dim eyes. 

Max looked up from his mother to Selz, 
from Selz to his mother and then: 

“ A-are you—my f-father?” 

But Selz seized him and clasped him in his 
arms. 


“My son, my son——." 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


A SUGGESTION FOR ALL EDITORS 
TO CONSIDER 


ERE is a suggestion that I would like 
H to pass on through “ The Pilgrim’s 

Scrip" to some able young newspaper 
publisher. I am sure that readers will be in- 
terested, because readers are also involved. 

The suggestion grows out of an experience a 
friend of mine had with a great metropolitan 
newspaper, which printed a story in which it was 
stated that my friend had, the day before, kissed 
a sweet good-by to a beautiful divorced actress 
in Paris, whom he was about to marry. At the 
time this occurrence was said to have taken place, 
my friend was on this side of the ocean within 
plain and easy sight of his wife and six children. 
Indeed, at the hour when he was supposed to be 
enjoying the delights of Paris, he was on the way 
to the laundry with his week's collars and shirts. 
It was a case where two men of the same last 
name got mixed by the newspaper, and the 
pleasures of Paris were awarded to the wrong 
one. 

But this suggestion has to do with the retrac- 
tion that the newspaper published the following 
day. I tell you, it was one of the handsomest 
things I ever knew a great engine of publicity to 
do for an outraged fellow man. In fine type, 
and in a corner of the page where marine intelli- 
gence catches the crowd, all doubt was wiped 
away in the following clear and convincing 
paragraph: 


"Mr. Jasner Periwinkle, who was reported in yesterday's 
Argus as being in France, is at Akron, Ohio, Heissaid by his 
friends to be preparing to spend the winter in Mexico.” 


My! how good my friend felt to get the truth 
in print! Even though nobody saw it, except 
those to whom he personally showed it! 


Seriously, why in the world does a news- 
paper think that it is good business to be 
inhuman and cruel? Is there anything on this 
broad earth more lovely to see than a creature 
made in the image of God standing up and admit- 
ting that he made a mistake and wishes to cor- 
rect it? Is there anything about that proceeding 
that is calculated to make a man or a newspaper 
hated by one's fellows? Do you yourself person- 
ally detest and dislike the neighbor who did you 
an unintentional wrong and then came around 
and asked you to forgive him? 
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If I were running a newspaper (and I helped to 
make a newspaper for several years, and am 
therefore not entirely a theorist), I believe that 
I would run a regular third column or so of cor- 
rections of blunders we made the day before. 
Just let it be there in the paper every day, like 
the report of the weather department. Just let 
the paper claim to be nothing more in this wide 
world than an institution administered by human 
beings, likely to err but willing to correct. 
I believe that a little third of a column like that 
—done sincerely, sometimes with humor in it— 
would come to be one of the great features of the 
paper. It would maintain a sort of serial interest 
in the paper among readers. It would be inter- 
esting in itself. It would encourage the staff to 
greater care. (There would be days when the 
paper could come out and say that it had not 
unjustly injured a fellow man for twenty-four 
hours! That would be a great day—for any- 
body!). But always it would do what is most 
important—it would really amend, in a way, 
some of the wrongs which are daily done. How 
monstrous it is that the printing press should 
ever fall into unkind hands, hands that are other 
than generous! 

I wish that some young newspaper publisher 
just starting out would make a try of this. I 
think that he could bank on the people's liking 
his attitude. I am inclined to think, however, 
that an older publisher is more likely to fall 
in with the idea. A large part of the brutality 
of the daily press is due to the youth of the news 
editors and reporters who vie with each other in 
making the heart hard. 


A READER ON WALTER WELLMAN 
AND KIPLING'S POEM 
FIND in Walter Wellman's signed narrative 
I of his attempt to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
in a dirigible balloon the following reference 
to Kipling’s great poem “ If—," published in the 
October AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 

“This was a moment, and many other moments 
were to follow, in which there came to my mind 
a recollection of Rudyard Kipling’s latest poem, 
‘If—.’ You will remember it. If you can brave 
danger and love it; if you can endure adversity 
and smile; if you can suffer defeat and up again 
and at it; if you can risk your all by the cast of 
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the die, and take the consequences as fate deals 
them—such is the spirit, though not the text, 
of the poem—if you can do all these, you will be 
a man, my son, you will be a man." 

Now I think that I can place myself squarely 
in Walter Wellman’s shoes and see how he comes 
to think himself an illustration of the point of 
that poem. But, at the same time, I want to say 
that I have read every word of Wellman’s own 
report of his recent venture and that from the 
published narrative I must conclude that Well- 
man is an illustration of what is the precise con- 
tradiction of the spirit of that poem. Wellman, 
according to his own story, went to sea in that 
balloon without sufficient trial trips. He tried 
new devices for the first time on that perilous 
trip, which, if it had been successful, would 
have succeeded through great good fortune and 
not because of well-conceived and well-tried 
efforts. He says that his venture was “а great 
scientific experiment.” 

Compare this sort of “experimenting” with 
that of Wilbur and Orville Wright, who made 
a THOUSAND trial flights in a “glider” in 
absolute seclusion, recording their observations 
and slowly making corrections, before they 
marched out before the world and listened to 
the band play. 

You want to be careful about publishing 
“pomes” like that. Dancing to the sweet music 
of them is likely to spring up in the very quarters 
where you may least expect to find it. 


IS ROOSEVELT GOING TO UMPIRE 
—OR PLAY? 


articles Theodore Roosevelt has made it 

clear that he is worried lest injury be done 
the rich and lest injury be done the poor. 
If one rightly interprets his absolutely balanced 
sentences his worry on this score is divided into 
two exactly even parts. He evidently makes 
every effort to have us think that that is how he 
feels about it. Following is a quotation from his 
signed editorial in The Outlook on the death of 
Senator Dolliver: 

“Senator Dolliver was a Republican of the 
school of Abraham Lincoln. He scorned to do 
injustice to the wealthy; he would have pro- 
tected the rights of any rich man as quickly as 
those of any poor man; and yet he steadfastly 
strove to bring about conditions which should 
be in the interests of the plain people and should 
make this country an economic and industrial, 
no less than a political, democracy." 

Over and over again he has told us lately— 
always in those coldly and evenly balanced sen- 
tences—that he hates a crook, rich or poor. Al- 
ways he seems to want to be just about it, and 
right—intellectually. Sometimes he appears to 
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be almost out of the game himself—almost in the 
róle of an umpire. 

In this very attitude lies the greatest danger for 
"Theodore Roosevelt. If he pursues it long enough 
his followers will drop away from him in blocks 
of ten thousand. They won't stop to analyze why 
they are leaving him. Ask them and they will 
not be able to tell. And Roosevelt himself won't 
know. 

'The fact is that the people don't want to use 
Theodore Roosevelt as an umpire. Umpires 
come cheaper than that; they can be had in 
considerable quantities. What the people want 
is for Roosevelt to search and find out where the 
most wrong lies and then come out and fight 
against the wrong—with all his splendid courage 
and ability. If Roosevelt, after weighing every- 
thing, finds that the rich have been abused, let 
him come out and defend the rich. Let him do 
anything so that he does it honestly and feels strongly 
about it. If, on the other hand, he finds that the - 
poor and the weak have been maltreated in the 
preponderance of cases, let him take that side 
and make the fight gallantly. In any event let 
him have real emotions and let him show them. 

So far as the outside observer can see, the great 
mass of evidence tends to show that the rich and 
the strong do not need the solicitous protection 
of the police (lest they be abused and stepped on) 
as often as the poor and the weak do. It has not 
been shown that the rich and the strong have 
not prospered. ‘They have got the money, 
haven’t they? At any rate they have made 
faster progress toward acquiring it than others 
have. And who has done most of the corrupting 
of our government—the rich or the poor, the 
strong or the weak? 

There is another point to consider in connec- 
tion with making one’s choice as to which side he 
will beon. And that is the simple fact as to the 
numerical quantity of the weak as compared with 
the strong. The sum total of human suffering 
among the weak is infinitely greater than that of 
the strong, for the simple reason that there are 
a hundred of the weak for every one of the strong. 
And that the weak can suffer is something that 
all of us are likely to forget. Each of us will do 
well to refresh his memory of this great human 
fact, which Carlyle, in his “History of the French 
Revolution,” expresses in the following passage: 

“With the working people, again, it is not so 
well. Unlucky. For there are from twenty to 
twenty-five millions of them. Whom, however, 
we lump together into a kind of dim, compendious 
unity, monstrous but dim, far off; or, more hu- 
manely, as masses. Masses indeed: and yet, 
singular to say, if with an effort of imagination, 
thou follow them over broad France, into their 
clay hovels, into their garrets and hutches, the 
masses consist all of units. Every unit of whom 
has his own heart and sorrow; stands covered 
there with his own skin and if you prick him he 
will bleed.” 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 
Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 


а great talk in the house.” 


Bunyan's Pilgrim s Progress 


E were just talking of news when 
the Insurgent Newspaper Editor 
came in. The Poet had a griev- 
ance. He turned fiercely upon 

the Insurgent Editor, held up a page of 

the morning paper and brushed it open 

with his hand so that we 

could all see the glaring 

The Shocking headlines. The peculiarly 

Appearance of ugly portrait of a peculiarly 

the Newspaper ugly murderer adorned the 

top of the page and a di- 

vorcee in an enormous hat 

peeped out of the lower half of the page. 

There—he exclaimed—look at that! Mur- 

der, arson, marital infelicity—the devil’s own 

crop all growing there on the first page of this 
molder of public opinion. 

The Insurgent Editor squirmed and opened 

his mouth, but the Philosopher hastened to 

anticipate him. 


Before our friend the Insurgent Editor is 
permitted to defend himself—he said—you 
might add that the character of a public man 
has been smirched in column two and the 
vice of gambling has been adroitly approved 
in column five. 


tor,—this is supposed to be a democ- 
racy, isn’t it? If you don’t like what 
we print in our newspapers, you have your 
remedy, haven't you? A newspaper dies of 
nothing so quickly as of neglect. What, 
afterall, do you want to know? 
What kind of news do you 

You Get the want to read? 
Kind of News І have plenty of all kinds. 
You Want To-night, in the reporters’ 
room, they’ll be jerking it off, 
page after page, and the wires 
are hot all over the world. The sweep of 
space and time is here—to-day a boy fell 
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С": here—broke in the Insurgent Edi- 


off a roof, a comet traveled a million miles. 
And the shock and jar of Progress—in poli- 
tics, industry, finance—is here. But your 
mind is already packed with news. What 
fresh stories will strike in? And when they 
are in, how long will they stay, how long will 
they hold you, how long shall they run? 
What kind of news do you want to read? 

You'll get the kind of news you want. 
Some people say that “Big Business” con- 
trols the papers through “Ads,” and sup- 
presses or distorts the news. And I admit 
there is some truth in that. And yet my 
point still holds. You'll get the kind of news 
you want. For a paper depends for its life 
upon you; and if a paper gives you lies, it's 
because the owner knows that you don't care 
enough about getting the truth to protest 
against the lies he gives. Most of us news- 
paper men do care. To throw out certain 
stories that enter our office is like pulling 
teeth. We have a kind of passion for giving 
the news and giving it straight. And we 
could do it all the time—if you showed you 
wanted it all the time. 

So it all comes back to you. By “you” I 
don’t mean a Poet or a Philosopher or even 
a few scattered millions of magazine read- 
ers. I mean the tens of millions—you in 
crowded city streets, you in trolleys, subways, 
you pouring out from skyscrapers at night, 
from stores, from factories, mills and mines, 
you in towns and villages, you on ranches, 
—all you who read the news each day. What 
kind of-news do you want to read? 


You've asked the question—said the Poet. 
—Let’s hear what you think we want. 


ГЇЇ tell you some things you have 

drilled into me, day after day for 
seventeen years, as to what is “copy.” 

First and foremost, then, comes Graft. I 


Wi “тї агу the Insurgent Editor— 


In the Interpreter’s House 


don’t mean it’s foremost always. There are 
seasons of excitement when you seem to want 
to read nothing else, but 
again there are times when 
your interest drops. The 
keenest editor I know once 
had in his safe some espe- 
cially spicy letters. When I 
asked why he didn’t run 
them, the editor grinned. 

My readers just now—he said—are tired of 
saving their city's fair name. "They're like a 
man walking along a canal. A poor little girl 
tumbles into the water. In jumps the man 
and pulls her out. He goes along a way. 
Aj poor little girl tumbles into the water. 
In jumps the man and pulls her out. He 
goes on. A poor little girl tumbles into the 
water. “Н—1!” says the man. “This d— 
canal is full of kids!” And he walks indig- 
nantly away! 

But a month after that the editor ran those 
letters—because he could feel that your old 
zest had again come to life. It always does. 
The wisest men, year after year, have pro- 
claimed that at last you were sick and tired 
of reading this endless news about Graft. 
Washington said you’d be through with the 
stuff as soon as Roosevelt left. And Wash- 
ington got the surprise of its life. "You're not 
sick of it; you want it now more than ever 
before. Why? 

Not all because you're angry. We'll take 
up indignation later. Let's consider first the 
things that you like and admire in Graft. 

For there are all shades of Graft, in business, 
politics, even religion. Most of it keeps 
within the law. And some of it has your ap- 

.proval. No? How about "David Harum"? 
That book was refused by eight publishers. 
Then somebody had a bright idea. He took 
the “horse trade story" out of the middle of 
the book, put it right at the start where its 
trickery could catch your eye. And the book 
sold into the hundreds of thousands. 

But, you may say, there was a certain 
quaint humor in “David Harum.” Quite 
true. There is also a certain quaint humor 

in Graft. And you like that 
and we know you do, and so 


You Love to 
Read About 
Graft 


The Quaint weplayitup. In New York 
Humor how long you chuckled over 
in Graft the things Bill Devery said! 


Poor old Bill! There came a 
time when even his quaint 
humor could no longer hold him up. But 
“Big Tim” is still doing nicely, mingling fun 
with heart-breaking pathos in the same old 
Trish Sullivan way. And in all our cities all 
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the time there is some one stout politician ' 
whose “live and let live” drolleries make а 
place for themselves even on the front page. 
And, to take it on a national scale, humor was 
one of Mark Hanna's strong points. Turn 
back the files, read the inimitable things he 
said, and remember how you chuckled—as 
the Tariff Bill slipped through. 

There is generosity in Graft. And that's 
human and you like it, and so we give it 
space. It makes things kindlier, pleasanter, 
more Christmasy all around, acts as a sort of 
a sedative on that troublesome Puritan con- 
science of yours. You can turn from * The 
Shame of the Cities" to read about “Big 
Tim" on Christmas giving out to the news- 
boys hundreds of pairs of shoes. We've run 
that story year after year till even the cub 
reporter begs to be let off. But you still en- 
joy it. Why not? And in Chicago, in some 
of those biting zero spells, isn’t it pleasant and 
quieting to read about “ Hinky Dink” throw- 
ing his lodging houses wide open to “the boys” 
—who vote? 

There is the gamble element in Graft. 
And that you find thrilling, full of suspense. 
A man taking chances, making decisions like 

a flash. What a yarn that 
was about young Joe Leiterl 


The Thrill There was nothing illegal in 
and Grit — what he did; the idea was 
in Graft simply to grab all the wheat 


and then let the demand for 

bread do the rest. And yet I 
suppose you would callit Graft. And whata 
yarn! Joe Leiter, the cub, recklessly plunging 
while his wise old father was far, far away. 
The cub, surrounded by his gang of older, 
cooler men, taking advice, not taking advice, 
his house of cards mounting higher and 
higher; and finally, most exciting of all, the 
cub going up against Armour—and every- 
thing coming down with a crashl 

There is sheer grit in Graft. Rarely has 
a tougher specimen stepped onto the front 
page than that labor leader, six feet two, lean 
and very quiet, Sam Parks by name. And 
yet during his trial, as the man sat on the wit- 
ness stand, a grafter knowing the State had 
the goods, a consumptive knowing that prison 
meant death, lean and very quiet, watching 
the jury, letting not the slimmest chance go 
by—there was a front-page story there. 

And in March, 1910, in Washington, D. C., 
there was a somewhat similar story, only here 
the man was older and infinitely bigger. Just 
for one half hour there was something about 
Speaker Cannon that wasalmost grand. That, 
too, was a front-page story, double head, with 
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picture. 
e! 

To turn to a pleasanter aspect, there is fer- 
tile imagination and dazzling impudence in 
Graft. Turn back the files to Dowie. Shrill, 
emotional, stout old boy, his story is dead as a 
doornail now, but for some 
months you followed it close. 
Why? Did you believe what 
he said, that out of some 
hundreds of millions of liv- 
ing men he alone, Alexander 
Dowie, ex-crook, had been 
chosen by Almighty God to rule and en- 
lighten all mankind? Or did you read and 
chuckle over the man’s consummate nerve, 
his rich imagination, the astounding force 
he showed in spreading his great Не? 

And take the case of Cook. Through all 
that controversy, deep down in your mind 
weren’t you sure all the time that the man 
was a fake? But what a fake! How long 
could he keep it going, and how would he 
act when caught with the goods? I myself 
had hoped the man would laugh, laugh long 
and loud, іп one final story entitled “The 
Joke I Played on the World." Because you 
would have liked that; you would have ad- 
mired his impudence. But Cook broke down 
like a baby and cried, and you dropped the 
story in utter disgust. 

To turn solemn again, there is tremendous 
gripping power in Graft. When the Panic of 
1907 broke loose, you read hour by hour the 
latest editions still damp from the press. You 
read without a chuckle, thinking of your 
business, your salaries, your jobs, of homes 
and wives and children; thousands of you 
read standing in long ominous lines before 
the doors of banks. And you read of a 
certain Big Man sitting all night in his library, 


An old man brought to bay! And 


Let Us Pause 
and Recall 
Dowie and 

Cook 


with other men around him, but none so big | 


as he. Andas you saw all at once the power 
that this one man had over your money and 
your life, you may have said harsh, bitter 
things. But can't you remember beneath it 
all some thrill of admiration for the keen, 
hard-gripping mind of this man, as you stood 
in line through those long nights and read 
the latest news about him? 


OU may object to this picture of you 
ү as a reader. You may say it’s all 

one-sided, that you read because you 
are angry at all the hypocrisy, meanness, 
greed and contempt for the nation in Graft. 
Quite true. But I proposed at the start to 
leave indignation until now. Because you 
are Americans. When you get angry you 
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want to act. And so this other side of your 
interest calls up an entirely new set of stories 
that you want to read. 
“Patriotism,” old-style, 
New Styles in spread-eagle, rhetorical, blind, 
Newspaper is not the good “copy” it was. 
Reading Matter Turn back the files, read some 
of those Fourth of July ora- 
tions of thirty or forty years 
ago. You will be amazed at the sheer in- 
anity of the stuff. And yet you used to 
like it. Huge extra editions used to be run 
on a Fourth of July, with speeches about 
to this effect: “This is the greatest coun- 
try on Earth! Nothing can beat us; there’s 
not a flaw in us, no end to our wealth, 
no end to the chances for each and every one 
of our boys, God bless’em! So now let’s bow 
and take off our hats—first, to the men who 
gave us a government perfect at the start, 
needing no tinkering, good for all ages; 
second, to the men who are helping us all get 
rich, to our bold, energetic first citizens, our 
heroes of finance!" 

Those speeches have gone up in smoke. 
And what has taken their place? Just the 
beginnings of stories, for you are only begin- 
ning to think. As a rule they're connected 
with names. Glance at some of the head- 
lines: 

“Roosevelt,” “Bryan,” “La Follette,” 
“Hearst,” “Tom Johnson,” “Lindsey,” 
“Heney,” “Folk,” “Pinchot,” the “Insur- 
gents "—these and many others. Their num- 
ber is increasing. Some you think are wild, 
and you doubt the honesty of some, but you 
read the news about them. 

Some say it's not the problems but only the 
men that interest you, that it's not “ My Poli- 
cies" but “Teddy.” And to prove it they 

point in triumph to the way 

you followed him with your 

Why We eyes down into the heart of 

Read Africa, leaving Wall Street 

About “Teddy” far behind. But think again. 

If you had known for an ab- 

solute fact that he had de- 

cided to buy a ranch and live in Africa all his 

life, how quick would the “Teddy” stories 

have dropped? No; your main interest lay 

in the fact that you knew he was coming back, 

that down there he was thinking it over, 

figuring out what he’s going todo. And now 

that he's back, if "My Policies” still hold 

you, the man will keep his front-page place. 
If not—he will go the way of Jerome. 

It’s not only the man. It’s the job to be 
tackled that makes an appeal to your mind. 
Out on the Pacific coast you were eager to 
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read about Heney for the same reason that 
back in New York you were eager to read 
about Jerome. You wanted your city halls 
cleaned out. You watched Jerome for eight 
long years; at last you gave up hope that the 
man would ever tackle the job, and then you 
lost all interest and his story is now dead. 
But though Heney, too, is now out of office, 
his story is by no means dead. For you know 
that Heney tackled hard, that even when shot 
he refused to quit, and you have a feeling that 
in the near future Hency is likely to tackle 
again. 

You followed the story of Bryan as long as 
you saw the slimmest chance that his story 
would end in the White House in a struggle 
with the Trusts. At last that chance is gone. 
And the Bryan story is dropping fast. 

The Lindsey story is rising. So is your 
interest in the “ kids." The tenement young- 
sters, five millions of them in 
cities and towns, used to be 
thrown all into one story, 
“The Little Slum Child.” 
The New York Sun used to 
do it best. In the Sun office 
these yarns were known as 
“tear-jerkers.” And when your tears began 
to flow, the papers started fresh-air funds, and 
you subscribed, and so paid for your thrill and 
let it go at that. But look at the stories 
we're running now. Remember the headings: 
“Pure Milk Crusade," “Child Labor," 
“Tenement Crowding,” “Children’s Courts,” 
“Reform Schools,” “Public Playgrounds.” 
“Give the Kids a Chance” has become in ten 
short years one of the biggest stories we 
print. So you want to read about Lindsey. 

And so it is with all the rest. For years 
you have read of Tom Johnson because for 
years you've been tired of standing in 
crowded trolley cars hanging tostraps. When 
Gifford Pinchot was discharged your interest 
in him grew suddenly keen, because aíter 
years of ceaseless appeal this man has won 


The Progress 
of the 


Insurgent 


|. your attention at last to the problem of our 


forests. Each year you follow closer the 
story of Bob La Follette, because each year 
you are thinking more of how to control the 
railroads. The whole Insurgent group have 
suddenly gripped your attention, because you 
see a chance at last to free your Congress from 
boss rule. 


AM not quite comfortable—said the Poct 
—under the implication that we all be- 
long to the universal “you” and must 
of necessity put up with all that you de- 
mand. I deny that I ever enjoyed the bom- 
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bastic oratory of thirty years agu; but I 
am,: nevertheless, curious to know what 
change you think I have undergone. 


ELL—said the Insurgent Editor— 
V V you, even you, have begun to 
think. You're changed. You're 
tired of being inspired by the thought of our 
First Great President and a government per- 
fect at the start. You're beginning to try 
to see what the whole democracy scheme 
amounts to anyhow, what's wrong with it, 
what can be done to make it right. "There's 
no doubt about this. I've tested you over 
and over again with all kinds of stories, and 
each time I get the same response. 

How curb these trusts and railroads? How 
save the American forests? What of Alaskan 
coal-lands? How turn the deserts into farms? 
How make cities fit to live in? Subways, 
commission government schemes, the refer- 
endum and recall, direct primaries, short 
ballots—what do they all amount to? How 
free Congress from boss rule? How can you 
make a Congressman work? Isthe American 
Public wise enough and honest enough to 
choose, by direct election, as wise and honest 
a Senate as the one that is now in the Capitol? 
What new legislation is needed? Is the 
Supreme Court up to date? How about the 
Constitution itself? 

The tariff. What tiresome copy itis! You 
never used to read it close. And when last 
year we began to run long stories about it day 
after day, the people in Washington said we 
were fools, that you weren't reading the stuff. 
So they let their tariff bill go through. And 
then they woke up in the morning and faced 
a thousand front pages that looked almost 
like storm clouds from every city and town 
іп the land. Why? Because the times have 
changed—and even the tariff interests you. 

What’s behind all this new interest? Are 
you better patriots than your fathers, the 

men who fought the Civil 
War? No. Then is it be- 


What is cause you are poorer? No. 
Causing АП We have poverty in. our 
the Stir? cities, enough to be deeply 


ashamed of, but this growing 

demand for new kinds of 
reading doesn’t come from the slums; it comes 
from the average citizen—you. And you're 
better off than your father was. Then what 
is it? 

Open your paper and look at the “А45.” 
Never in all the ages has there been such 
advertising. And it has come in thirty years. 
It fills half the paper, and it's all read. Be- 
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hind these "Ads" are stores. Behind the 
stores are railroads, ships. Behind the ships 
and railroads are mills and factories and mines 
all over this new industrial world, all turning 
out things, more things and better things 
than your fathers ever dreamed of. And 
* Ads? are making you want these.things. And 
you can’t get these things you want. 

* Couldn't we, though," you've begun to 
ask, “if prices weren't so high? And couldn't 
prices be lowered, if it weren't for the trusts 
and the railroads, public service corporations, 
the tariff, Graft in general? Isn't America 
rich enough to give us all more of these things 
we want?" 

And you have a vague feeling that some- 
how or other America is. You give little 
heed to this dreary talk about how her vast 
resources are at last nearly drained to the 
limit. I have tried to run such stories, and 
I can feel that you don't respond. For you 
love to read of inventions. And the news we 
print of inventions, news more astounding 
every year, has filled you with a strong belief 
in practical science and what it can do. 
More than any other people on earth you've 
been caught by this one big idea, that the 
brains of man have only begun to develop the 
riches of old Mother Earth. 

And with this idea in the back of your 
mind, and the wants for a wider, richer life 
working in you day by day, you seem to me to 
be just beginning to look ahead, to wonder 
how “уои” as a nation can find leaders hon- 
est enough and keen enough so that in some 
way or other you may control this wealth of 
the future, so that you'll get the good of it, 
get this wider, richer life. 

I say I believe you're beginning to think. 
I don't mean you're thinking already full 
blast. And I see no immediate danger of 
your thinking too hard for your health. No 
. man can scare me by predicting a front page 
filled with tiresome problem talks which you 
will devour as red-hot news. No. The mur- 
ders and scandals are still doing splendidly, 
thank you, and will doubtless continue to get 
big space. Trains will still smash into each 
other, trains and banks will still be robbed. 
Ships will sink, mines explode, whole cities 
burn. Bill Devery, Big Tim Sullivan, Hinky 
Dink, Joe Leiter, Dowie, Cook and Harry 
Thaw—all will have successors. And even 
in news that makes you think there will still 
be plenty of thrills. Wilbur Wright’s best 
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pupil may break his neck. Heney or one of 

his kind may be shot. Men like Pinchot may 

still be discharged. There will 

be some exciting election 

What Do You scenes. Roosevelt’s health 
Really Want is unimpaired. 

to Know? Only, way down beneath it 

all, it seems to me that I feel 

in you a deepening, widening 

interest, amounting at times almost to a pas- 

sion, to honestly look at big things as they are. 

How much do you want to know about 
things? Weareready to give you as much as 
you want. How much about Graft? The news 
that is now suppressed or distorted because 
Big Business wills it so we can give to you 
straight if you care enough about getting the 
truth to make yourselves heard in protest 
against lies. How much do you want to 
know about the resources of this land, re- 
sources each year more swiftly developed by 
the resourceful mind of man? Do you want 
to control this wealth of the future so that you 
and your children will get more of the good 
of it, get a wider, richer life? There are 
strong men working for you and strong men 
against you—both laying their plans. And 
we can give of the news of both kinds just as 
much as you want to read. 

And if yourinterest widens beyond the prog- 
ress of this land, we can give you each year 
more absorbing news of humanity’s progress 
all over the world. For our news machine 
grows steadily stronger, more intricate, more 
sure. Each year our news gatherers push 
farther out to the world’s remotest corners. 
Each year the news comes to us swifter. 
Each year it comes to us truer—for the closer 
humanity draws, the harder it is to fake the 
news. It comes from allover the planet Earth 
and even from spaces out beyond. It comes 
from this age, from ages long past, and it 
throws its light into the ages ahead. For the 
news of man’s discoveries, inventions and 
achievements has only just begun. 

Finally, and most vital of all—this news 
that you can have if you care enough to de- 
mand it throws light on all the problems 
which you, as American citizens, will be called 
upon to settle here. 

This is supposed to be a democracy. 
Things are supposed to depend on you. 
What do you want to know about things? 
In the answer to this question the future of 
this nation lies. 
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HEN the sons of men go forth to war they hays 
never lacked their leader. For sailing the un- 
plumbed sea, and daring the rim of the world, 

there are gentlemen a-plenty to take the trai. (reat 
captains have there been for all these moods of man, 
adventurous, militant, intrepid. But in man's deepest 
need he goes unled and disconsolate. He craves some 
great companion who is acquainted with his grief. 
Deeper than his high courage and adventurous quest 
lies his immemorial heart-ache, the price he pays for 
being finer than his imperfect world, larger than his des- 
tiny, more sensitive than his environment. He suffers 
because all that is excellent in him is troubled with the 
human spectacle, the almost universal sadness of things, 
the injustice done his mates. 

Once and again in history have men felt themselves in 
a presence luminous with pitv and love, who answered 
this cry of their being. One of them was the man whom 
our country knew in its anguish. In him once more had 
the heart that lies hidden behind this vain show of things 
released its infinite yearning into the world of men. Once 
more had something out of the mystery so loved the 
world. 

He came to the common folk. He is of us, by that 
strange guise, marred face, untutored way. He suffered 
even as we from the scorn of the proud, the sudden blows 
of fate, the silent wear of time and chance. He over- 
spread a continent with his pitv. Men became strong to 
endure, for love lav waiting at the end, nor were they 
hopeless in defeat when pity enfolded their striving. 

One more such man—and we throw off hate and base 
desire, and create a world that would make that lonely 
heart at home. i 
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John Wanamaker was Postmaster-General of the United States from 1880 to 
1893. In each of his annual reports he urged the establishment of a 
parcels post and presented many arguments in its favor. On page 
114 of the 1801 report, Mr. Wanamaker said: “ In point of fact 
there are but four strong objections fo the parcels post, and 
they are the four great express companies" (Adams, 

American, United States, and Wells, Fargo & Co.) 
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KIND-HEARTED college alumnus, 
who died less than a score of years 
ago, left to his fraternity seventy 
shares of an express company stock. 

It paid 8% dividends. The $560 a year was, 
he thought, enough for the society to sup- 
port a pupil at the venerable but modest col- 
lege where his own student days had been 
spent. 

The collegian was foresighted and knowing 
in business affairs. Yet, imagine his sur- 
prise on reading his college scholarship roll 
to-day. He would discover that where he 
had planned to leave income enough to sup- 
port one pupil, no less than five are now being 
maintained out of these same seventy shares 
of Adams Express Company stock. 

Here is a veritable Aladdin's lamp of an 
investment. And the stockholders of the 
Adams Express Company have not put into 
the business one cent of new money since 
1866 and there is grave doubt whether any 
capital was ever invested. “Тһе original 
capital stock was probably the price of a va- 
lise carried by Mr. Alvin Adams," says the 
Railroad Commission of the State of Indiana. 
Practically the same statement is true of the 
other express companies, for the Adams is by 
no means the only one which can trace its 


history back to a once humble but now glo- 
rious carpetbag. 

Then who, you will naturally wonder, is 
paying for the worthy educational object of 
which I have told you? It may never have 
occurred to you that you are, and I am, and 
so are the editors of this magazine, and the 
people who print it. The smaller we are in the 
business scale, the more we have been paying. 
We cannot use freight for every birthday and 
Christmas gift, and our Post Office, unlike 
those of other countries, will not take more 
than four pounds. Every shipper of goods 
above four pounds—and who of us does not 
on occasion enter this class—must constantly 
decide, “Shall I send this parcel by freight or 
express?" And as the absurdity of sending 
a five- or six-pound parcel by freight needs no 
comment, it is plain the express business in 
its minor aspects comes almost as close to the 
daily interests of the people as the Post Office. 

It is on this small-package transportation, 
then, that the express business has waxed so 
uncomfortably fat that only the most prepos- 
terous dividends have served to reduce its 
swollen condition. And whether we will or 
no, we arc obliged to resort to the services of 
these express companies, which are common 
carriers by every principle of the law, com- 
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“ Our Post Office, unlike those of other countries, will not take more than four pounds " 


mon, judge-made, and statute. They are 
public servants by the very nature of the 
peculiar and remarkable special privileges 
and monopolies which they enjoy, and yet 
they have possessed an immunity from inter- 
ference which, both in itself and in view of 
the well-known public policy toward railroads, 
is one of the most extraordinary facts of our 
political and economic history. 

The companies themselves, furthermore, 
have never had the sagacity or plain business 
sense to let the public have even some little 
share in the great increase in the public's own 
business. They have exploited and exercised 
to the furthermost limit the monopoly and 
the special and peculiar privileges which they 
have secured. 

Lawyers, business men and financial folk 
to whom I mention this situation are inclined 
to say: “ You must be wrong. Express com- 
panies are common carriers. They must re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which of course sees that their rates are no 
more than what is reasonable." 

This is the impression common to even the 
most intelligent, but there are two little fea- 
tures to be elucidated. In the first place 
express companies were not placed under the 
authority of the Commission until 1906. That 
is the year, you remember, which marked the 
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decline and fall from their senatorial power of 
two gentlemen from New York State named 
Platt and Depew. During the generation in 
which the express companies were represented 
in the Senate by one or both of these gentle- 
men and before that by Calvin Brice, the 
profits had grown enormously. Secondly, they 
have not grown less since 1906, for the reason 
that diligent efforts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have only just begun to 
render the reports of the express companies in 
the least bit intelligible even toitsown statisti- 
calexperts. In the very first documents sub- 
mitted the companies were caught in an almost 
clumsy effort to conceal millions of profits. 
Millions claimed as “expenses” the Commis- 
sion decided to be fictitious, and an extremely 
harsh word, which need not be repeated here. 
has been applied to the mock compliance with 
which the express companies met the 1906 law. 


The Mystery of Business Mysteries 


If the expert investigators of the Commerce 
Commission don't know, you and I cannot be 
blamed if we do not know how the express 
companies make so much money—why Con- 
gress has let them make it—why, during all 
these fifty years, no one has been able to 
protest loudly enough for a body to hear. 
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The Great Express Monopoly: By Albert W. Atwood 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE attempted to 
find out. It soon appeared that of all the 
business mysteries, the black curtain of igno- 
rance surrounding the express companies of 
America is not paralleled or even approached 
in any other enterprise of anything like the 
same importance to the public. 

There may be some book which really tells 
all about the express companies. But after 
searching through every important library in 
the City of New York and going through the 
list of public documents in the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, I failed to find 
it. There may have been an article in some 
other magazine. But after looking through 
the authoritative Poole’s Index of Periodical 
Literature, which goes back to the War of the 
Revolution, I found only twelve titles, most 
of them representing solemn treatises dealing 
with some narrow aspect of the subject, and 
appearing in publications like the Journal 
of Political Economy. Опе ог two may have 
had economic significance—but none explained 
why, for instance, it costs you fourteen cents 
to send a five-pound parcel 200 miles in Eng- 
land and 35 cents to send it the same distance 
in this country by the American Express 
Company. 


A Secret Not to Be Found in Books 


Several years ago Congress appointed a 
committee known as the Industrial Commis- 
sion which gathered an exhaustive mass of 
testimony 
relative to 
trusts. One 
volume dealt 
with the sub- 
ject of trans- 
portation 

„апа contains 
more than 
800 pages. 
Less than 
half of one 
page deals 
with express, 
although the 
Big Six com- 
panies earn 
$ 125,000,000 
a year and 
the service 
which they 
perform has 
become an indispensable part of our indus- 
trial mechdnism. Marshall M. Kirkman, a 
vice-president of the Chicago & Northwest- 


“The companies themselves, furthermore, have never had the sagacity 
or plain business sense to let the public have even some little 


share in the great increase in the public’s own business’ 
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ern Railway, wrote a twelve-volume book en- 
titled the ‘Science of Railways,” and while he 
devoted six chapters to the trivial subject of 
excess baggage he gave but two to the express 
service. In 1881 a history of the express 
business appeared, but there has been none 
since. A German Government Commission 
which investigated our railways reported its 
inability to get information of express com- 
pany affairs owing to their “peculiar private 
character.” In 1880 the express companies 
refused to give any information to the United 
States Census Bureau and in 1890 they grudg- 
ingly gave but little. Indeed the companies 
themselves, by the admission of their own 
officers, did not until three or four years ago 
keep any general statistics regarding their 
own business. 

Yet the mystery is not quite impenetrable. 
There are practically no facts generally acces- 
sible to the reading public, but there are legal 
documents, court records, referees’ reports, 
disclosures by retiring stockholders, papers 
must y with age, and the dry reports of a few 
State railroad commissions. These when 
pieced together cast the light of day upon one 
of the darkest corners where lurks that pecul- 
iar American combination of politics and busi- 
ness. It was largely good luck, for instance, 
that led me to the only available copy out- 
side of the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton (which latter copy has been consistently 
refused to the inspection of inquiring bankers 
and others) of a certain contract between the 
UnitedStates 
Express Com- 
pany and the 
UnitedStates 
Government, 
considered by 
financial peo- 
ple of expe- 
rience to be 
much more 
profitable to 
the former 
than to the 
latter. 

The Amer- 
ican Express 
Company has 
never in its 
half century of 
existence held 
an annual 
meeting of 
stockholders, and the United States Com- 
pany has not held a stockholders’ meet- 
ing since the Civil War. Consequently many 
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of the very people who reap golden harvests 
from their ownership in express shares do not 
know how the business is run. But now at 
last the people’s representatives are showing 
symptoms of restiveness at the immunity 
which the express interests have long enjoyed. 
The petition of, 124 commercial bodies and 
the American Bankers' Association asking for 
an investigation was presented to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in August. 
As a result there will probably be a real regu- 
lation of the business as contemplated by 
the Hepburn Act of 1906. Thus far the com- 
mission has merely reduced individual rates 
in a few scattered cases and has never made a 
thorough study of the question of express prof- 
its. But most promising of all has been the 
courage shown by the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. MacVeagh. He has broken all 
records by repudiating several clauses of the 
iniquitous contract between the Government 
and the express company, a contract which 
every Secretary of the Treasury for a genera- 
tion has timidly asked tohavealtered, without 
making the slightest impression on Congress. 


Public Interest Just Awakening 


That public interest in the express business 
should at last be awakened will strike you as 
inevitable when once its size, ramifications 
and peculiar closeness to the daily life of the 
people are understood. The first expressmen 
followed directly after the stagecoach drivers 
who did errands for houscholders along their 
routes. Early expressmen were messengers 
who undertook almost any personal service 
or commission that might be performed by a 
personal representative. This is just as true 
to-day as it was on March 4, 1839, when a 
pale and delicate little man, William F. Harn- 
den by name, the unknowing founder of a 
mighty institution, made his first trip from 
New York to Boston with one valise. Such 
was the origin of the express business, and 
like many other institutions traces of its ori- 
gin still remain. But these carriers have 
developed to a point where they as much re- 
semble the early service as the locomotives 
of to-day resemble the old stagecoaches. 

Express companies buy transportation 
wholesale from the railroads and sell it retail 
to the public. It is the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Nebraska that 
the express companies possibly transact busi- 
ness for more different people than do the 
railroads. There is no way of telling whether 
this is so, but the Adams Express has handled 
more than 67,000.000 transactions in one year 
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and another company has carried 220,0co 
packages from New York to San Francisco 
in the same period. 

The express companies have to a great 
extent created the business of transporting 
varieties of game, poultry, fish, oysters, fruit 
and vegetables; and many sections of the 
country would be without these products 
were it not for express service. Commodi- 
ties of all kinds are bought and transported 
on orders and are likewise transported 
and sold on orders. To properly care for 
and extend this branch of the business, the 
various Companies maintain order and com- 
mission departments. Lists of buyers of 
various products located in towns along the 
line of the railroads on which they operate are 
printed in convenient form, and forwarded 
to local agents for distribution among ship- 
pers and producers. 

An express company will file legal docu- 
ments, redeem pawned articles, collect notes, 
drafts and accounts. It will execute deeds, 
conveyances and contracts, enter and clear at 
customhouses any desired articles of import 
and export, transport goods in bond to any 
desired port of entry, exchange foreign money, 
pay gas bills, and, in short, will attend to 
any legitimate business transaction as the 
customer's agent. Among the articles which 
an express company makes a specialty of 
transporting are gold, silver, bank notes, cur- 
rency, deeds, contracts, precious stones, 
jewelry, watches, clocks, gold and silver ware, 
plated ware, costly pictures, statuary, musical 
instruments, laces, furs, silk, china, stained 
glass, birds and perishable goods. 


Messenger, Banker and Investor 


Owing to changes in business methods and 
conditions, shipments by express, instead of 
by freight, have of necessity greatly increased. 
The use of the speedier express service has 
become for all practical purposes compulsory. 
Not only perishable goods but seasonable 
goods, the styles of which change rapidly, 
such as silks, cloaks, suits, dress goods, gloves, 
neckwear, trimmings, hats and novelties, 
must go by express. By fast freight twenty- 
one days are required to make the trip be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles, but six 
days comprise the express journey. Season- 
able goods must be bought conservatively, 
and, if the styles take, there is reordering by 
express. Thus less capital is required than 
if freight were the only means of transporta- 
tion, and there is less risk of o¥erstocking. 
But convenient as this is, it means increased 
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expense to the consumer on countless articles, 
and neither the majority nor minority of the 
recent Congressional committee on the cost 
of living emphasized the truth about express 
charges as a factor in the general encroach- 
ment upon income. 

Perhaps you have thought of all this before, 
but do you also know that the six largest 
express companies are among our greatest 
bankers? With 
them in one year 
the public has 
deposited $352,- 
590,814 and their 
transactions in 
money orders, 
travelers’ checks, 
letters of credit 
and bills of ex- 
change rival those 
of the most pow- 
erful banks. This 
business, unlike 
any other form of 
banking, is under 
no governmental 
jurisdiction and 
goes untaxed. It 
is made possible 
only by using the 
machinery of the 
reguar banks, 
although to these 
the express com- 
panies pay no 
revenue. In the 
money-order line 
express compan- 
ies compete with 
the Post Office 
and do about 
one-third asmuch 
business as the 
Government. The American Express alone 
has handled nearly 17,000,000 money orders 
in one year. That the public has confidence 
in the safety of the express companies as 
banks admits of no doubt, and it has been 
credibly reported that in the panic of 1907 
money was withdrawn from banks, which 
the people did not trust, and invested in ex- 
press money orders. 

Transportation in a multitude of forms 
and branch banking do not comprise the sum 
total of express activities. The surplus funds 
of these huge institutions have grown large 
enough to require constant investment, and 
the express companies form a close second to 
the savings banks and insurance companies 
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Who founded the express business, making his first trip from 
New York to Boston on March 4, 1839, with one valise 
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as the most dependable, regular and impor- 
tant class of investors in railroad securities. 
Diversified as the functions of the express 
companies have become, success has more 
than kept pace with their extension into va- 
ried fields, anda keen, wideawake public inter- 
est in the express business. is demanded, not 
alone by the public and necessary character 
of the business itself but still more by the 
extraordinary re- 
turn which the 
companies receive 
for service per- 
formed. 

Six companies 
control more 
than 90% of 
the country’s 
express business, 
and of these the 
Adanis is one of 
the oldest and 
most powerful. 
Organized more 
than fifty-six 
years ago, its 
capital stock had 
grown to $10,- 
000,000 by 1866, 
in which year the 
members of the 
association, as the 
shareholders аге 
called, received a 
‘stock dividend of 
$2,000,000. The 
$10,000,000 of 
stock itself did 
not represent 
shares issued for 
cash. According 
to the company’s 
own reports no 
shares were ever issued for cash. The 
100,000 shares were given to members of 
the association to represent each member's 
pro rata ownership in the assets which had 
accumulated. from earnings. Аз late as 
1890, according to the Census figures, the 
company had an actual investment in 
property employed in its business of but 
$1,128,195. Yet it had been paying 8% 
dividends for many years, ог 80%, on the 
actual value of the property in use. In 1895 
it distributed $12,000,000 of its own bonds to 
stockholders, these bonds to be secured by the 
deposit in trust of the surplus funds not used 
in the express business. At this time the 
company reduced its dividend rate to 4*,. 
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but as 4% was also paid on the bonds, the 
stockholders did not suffer any loss of income. 
By 1904 the dividend rate had mounted 
to 10%, the bond interest remaining at 4%. 
In 1907, $24,000,000 additional bonds were 
given to the stockholders, likewise secured by 
another fat surplus, and, like the first issue, 
paying 4% in interest. Dividends on the 
stock have since been maintained at 12% and 
there has grown up 
another surplus of 
nearly $25,000,000 
which must soon be 
disbursed. Меап- 
while the property 
actually employed for 
express purposes, has 
grown to but some- 
thing more than 
$6,000,000. 

Moreover, there is 
another large fund 
slowly but surely ac- 
cumulating in con- 
nection with the 1907 
bond distribution. 
This 1907 gift to the 
shareholders was in 
the form of a bond 
issue secured by the 
deposit of stocks and 
bonds of other corporations formerly owned 
by the company itself. The deed of trust 
provides that if the income from these stocks 
and bonds is more than enough to pay inter- 
est of 4% a year on the $24,000,000 of Adams 
Express bonds the surplus shall accrue and be 
distributed in 1947 among the holders of the 
Adams Express bonds. As a matter of fact 
there is a computed excess income derived in 
this way of $151,517.50 a year and by 1947 
this will have mounted up to more ‘than 
$6,000,000, not allowing for compound inter- 
est. Here is a ṣo% extra dividend being 
nourished along toward maturity. If there 
is any better example of being able to eat 
one’s cake and have it too I have yet to hear 
of it. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War the Adams 
Express Company turned its routes in the 
Southern States, in which it had enjoyed a 
complete monopoly, over to the Adams- 
Southern Express Company, created by the 
Georgia courts for the purpose of assuming 
this business. The property of the associ- 
ation was to be represented by 5,000 shares, of 
which 558 were then issued. The Adams 
Express Company has held to the present day 
a dominant interest in this association, which 
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it created to facilitate business during the 
war. After hostilities ceased it resumed 
some of its Southern routes by agreement with 
the Adams-Southern Express Company, whose 
name had meanwhile been changed to the 
Southern Express Co. The two companies 
still work in common and use the same 
wagons and offices in many places. 

But close as the Southern Express is to its 
parent company it 
has a separate enough 
existence to justify a 
separate account of 
its money-making 
capabilities. Refer- 
ring to the original 
558 shares of stock, 
the secretary and 
treasurer of the 
Southern Express 
say: "None of. the 
original twenty-four 
stockholders are liv- 
ing and there is no 
existing record to 
show how much was 
realized from the dis- 
tribution.” This does 
not help us much, 
but in another report 
to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the company ap- 
pears to know what these records showed, 
for it says none of its stock was evcr 
“issued for real property, equipment, ac- 
quisition of securities, or for any other 
purpose in the sense in which the issuance 
of stock is understood in connection with 
corporations." But we do find that in 1866 
the number of shares was increased to 30,000 
and distributed to the owners as a stock div- 
idend. Plainly the Civil War did not impov- 
erish the express carriers. Then in 1886 
enough more new stock was created to give 
the owners five shares in place of every three 
which they already held, so that there are 
now 50,000 shares. 

Five hundred and fifty-eight shares of 
stock, the circumstances of whose issue are 
known to no one living, have sprouted into 
50,000 shares by the mere process of paying 
stock dividends. Dividends of 8%, or $400,- 
ooo a year, are now paid upon the 50,000 
shares, although the entire value of the com- 
pany's property, real estate, buildings, equip- 
ment, furniture, etc., was only $944,179 on 
June 30, 1909. Here are dividends of 8€; 
on $5,000,000 stock, or more than 40% on 
the value of the property employed in the 
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business. Апа this is not ail. The Southern 
Express Company owns high-grade stocks and 
bonds valued at almost $4,000,000, which 
may some fine day form the basis of another 
melon. 

If the Adams Express Company and its 
Southern associate were the only ones to 
shower their members with unheard-of profits 
we might be inclined to think they had been 
visited with peculiar 
and exceptional good 
fortune. Such is far 
from being the case. 
Let us proceed al- 
phabetically and see 
how the members of 
the American Express 
Company have fared. _ 

The Adams ard 
American are easily 
the two most impor- 
tant of the express 
companies, and con- 
trol, or have con- 
trolled at various 
times, all the other 
important companies 
with the exception of 
the Pacific. Since 
1868 the capital of 
the American has 
stood at $18,000,000, this stock having 
been issued in exchange for the shares of 
the original American Express Company 
and the Merchants Union Express Com- 
pany under articles of merger and associa- 
tion dated November 25, 1868. The com- 
pany's books show that $5,300,000 was the 
value of the assets taken over at that time. 
There was $183,819 in cash; $1,261,023 in 
securities; $2,200,300 in real estate, less a 
mortgage of $505,143; and $1,260,000 in 
equipment; making a total of $4,400,000. 
New stock was sold which realized $900,0co 
in cash, making a total of $5,300,000 in as- 
sets for the $18,000,000 of stock. No new 
stock has been issued since 1863 and no fur- 
ther cash has been paid into the treasury 
except from earnings. 

From its own balance sheet we find the 
company now has less than $10,000,000 in 
real property and equipment, all of which 
does not represent property employed in the 
service because the item “real property "' 
includes real estate investments. 

With an original investment in cash and 
property of but one-third the par value of its 
capital stock, the American Express Com- 
pany now pays dividends on this stock of 126% 
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a year and for many years paid 6, 8 and 10%. 
Moreover, it has accumulated from its earnings 
a fund of more than $20,000,000 which is 
invested in readily negotiable stocks and 
bonds, the yearly income on which amounted 
to $1,178,000 in 1909. Among these securi- 
ties are such high-grade railroad stocks as 
Chicago & Northwestern, Northern Pacific, 
New Haven, New York Central and Union 
Pacific. 

Six years ago the 
substantial assets of 
the American Express 
Company had grown 
from $5,300,000, the 
amount fixed in the 
articles of association, 
to six times that 
amount. These as- 
sets, let me repeat, did 
not represent new 
capital put into the 
business, for none 
whatever was put in,’ 
but were accumula- 
tions of earnings over 
and above funds re- 
quired to carry on the 
business and pay div- 
idends of 8% upon 
$18,000,000 of stock. 
Even the association’s own shareholders 
failed to see the need of such a treasure 
and in 1906 a committee representing them 
addressed the officers of the company thus: 

“It is evident the management has faith in 
its ability to conservethe vast fund so accumu- 
lated beyond the needs of the business, with- 
out wasting the same or embarking it in new 
and dangerous ventures, and while we per- 
sonally neither criticise them nor express any 
want of confidence in them, still it is our 
opinion, and that of many representative 
holders of long standing, experience and 
means, that this immense fund should not be 
further rapidly increased to become a source 
of temptation to the possible weakness or a 
snare to the possible inexperience of their 
successors." 

For many years before his death E. H. 
Harriman dominated Wells, Fargo & Co., 
long one of the richest of the express com- 
panies, as one man has rarely dominated any 
business. But the Harriman estate was less 
ambitious than Harriman himself and early 
in тото the American Express Company ac- 
quired a large interest in Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Originally known as the Holladay Overland 
Mail & Express Company and capitalized at 
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$5,000,000 in 1872, Wells, Fargo & Co. was 
one of the few express carriers to take the 
corporate form. Its capital stock of $5,000,- 
ooo is reported by the directors under oath as 
having been fully paid up and no one can con- 
tradict this assertion, for the company adds: 
“Existing records do not show whether paid 
in cash, real estate, securities or equipment, 
and no person now living is able to give these 
details." The former chairman of the Texas 
Railroad Commission says only $500,000 was 
ever paid in cash for the $5,000,000 stock, but 
there is no conclusive evidence on this point. 

With $5,000,000 stock, whose original value 
none living knows, as a starting point, Wells, 
Fargo & Co. increased its share capital to 
$6,250,000 in 1878 and to $8,000,000 in 1393. 
This $3,000,000 of new stock was issued solely 
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for the purpose of securing a contract from the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Part of the stock 
was sold and the proceeds given to the South- 
ern Pacific; the rest was given directly to the 
railroad company. In neither case was any 
cash or real property added to the express 
company. 

On its $8,000,000 of stock, only a part of 
which represented cash or property, Wells, 
Fargo & Co. was able to pay dividends rang- 
ing from 6 to 8€; a year from 1872 to 1902, 
in which latter year 996 was paid. From тооз 
to 1905 9% was disbursed and from 1907 to 
the:present time 10% has been the rate. If 
this were all we might not wonder, but thus 
far we have been dealing merely with the 
preface of the story. 

Early in 1910 Wells, Fargo & Co. declared 
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a 300% dividend, 200% in new stock and 
100% in cash. Upon the increased stock of 
$24,000,000, which represented no new capi- 
tal or investment, the company has been 
paying 10% as before and has not suffered. 
Гог the year ended June зо, тото, more than 
20% was earned on $24,000,000 of stock, of 
which $16,000,000 was a dividend, $3,000,000 
a bonus given to a railroad company, and 
only the remaining $5,000,000 even partly 
representative of any paid-in capital. At 
this rate there should be another large extra 
dividend ready before many years have 
passed. Finally, it may be noted that this 
glittering business success is based on an in- 
vestment in real property and equipment of 
but $6,000,000. Is it in the least surprising 
that E. H. Harriman should have given his 
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closest personal attention to the affairs of 
Wells, Fargo & Co. ? 

It has frequently been asserted by merchants 
and shippers that the stock issues of the ex- 
press companies are merely a device to make 
possible the exaction of unreasonable charges. 
Perhaps the most direct case in point is that 
of the Pacific Express Company, organized in 
1879 to do business on the Union Pacific and 
Gould railroads. Before the Indiana Rail- 
road Commission John A. Brewster, audi- 
tor of the company, recently testified 
that there were twelve stockholders and 
$6,000,000 of stock. On pages 784-785 of 
the record there appears this colloquy: 

. What did you do with that stock, 
Mr. Witness? 
A. The capital stock was given to the 
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Wabash, Union Pacific, and Missouri Pacific 
for the rights, franchises. 

Q. For what rights? 

А. Franchises and rights to do business. 

Q. We begin to understand it; it wasn't 
understood before that; nothing was received 
by the Pacific Express Company for the issue 
of this $6,000,000 of stock? Do these rail- 
road companies own the stock? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These twelve stockholders are the 
railroads. The railroads get these 6% divi- 
dends on the stock? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Before another state railroad commission 
an officer of the company stated that so far 
as he knew and so far as the records show no 
cash was received for the $6,000,000 stock. 
The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission has decided this stock was issued in 
fact and in law without consideration. Osten- 
sibly the stock was issued by the express com- 
pany in exchange for the right to do business 
over the lines of the railroads, but all the ex- 
press companies pay a fixed percentage of 
their gross receipts, ranging from до to 574%, 
to the railroads over which they operate, and 
does not this payment appear to be a suff- 
cient consideration for the right to do business? 

High-priced lawyers, hard put to it to ex- 
plain away 
express com- 
pany profits, 
have pro- 
duced the 
amazing the- 
ory that in 
reckoning up 
the value of 
property em- 
ployed by an 
express com- 
pany there 
should be 
taken into 
consideration 
the property 
of the rail- 
road lines 
ever which 
it operates. 
It is to be 
hoped the fee 
paid for this 
brilliant bit of legal lore was small, for 
otherwise the clients were cheated. The 
companies pay half of their total express 
receipts to railroads in return for trans- 
portation facilities, and this payment is a 
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part of their operating expense and is so 
recognized by them. They would be no 
more justified in charging this item of run- 
ning expense up to capital account than 
a railroad would be in capitalizing the 
wages it pays to its firemen and brakemen 
or the cost of the coal burned in its engines. 

Whatever legal view we may take of this 
curious stock issue, there is no room for doubt- 
ing that it has served as a device for the 
extortion of money from the shipping public, 
for express charges are made high enough to 
more than pay dividends on the stock. Start- 
ing in business with no capital except such as 
may have been temporarily loaned to it by 
the railroads in control, the Pacific Express 
Company has paid dividends of $8,334,000 
in twenty years and in addition has been pay- 
ing to the railroads, which owned all its stock, 
about 50% of its gross receipts of more than 
$7,000,000 a year. А large block of the stock 
recently changed hands at $200 a share, and 
yet we have seen how it was issued without 
consideration in cash or property. Indeed it 
is said the company operated for eight years 
before the stock was issued at all. 

We have seen how Wells, Fargo & Co. paid 
$3,000,000 to the Southern Pacific for the 
privilege of doing business on that line and in 
addition pays the same railroad 40% of all 
gross re- 
ceipts. That 
the express 
companies 
are able to 
make this 
double pay- 
ment for 
their trans- 
portation 
and still dis- 
tribute extra 
dividends cf 
300% is, to 
say the least, 
an astound- 
ing situation. 
While it is 
not the pur- 
pose of these 
articles to 
deal with 
express com- 
panies oper- 
ating on but one line of railroad, an excep- 
tion may justly be madeat this juncturein the 
case of the companies operating on the two 
railroads controlled by James J. Hill. It has 
never been the policy of this astute railroad 
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manager to farm out the val- 
uable express privilege, and 
therefore in 1892 he organized 
the Great Northern Express 
Company to operate over the 
railroad of the same name. It 
started with a capital stock 
of $100,000, although as late 
as June 30, 1909, it had but 
$71,388.91 in property, real estate, fixtures 
and equipment. Nevertheless, since 1892 it 
has paid dividends of $3,200,000; its present 
dividend is at the rate of 50%; it has accumu- 
lated cash and other assets of $1,488,881; and 
all of these dividends and accumulations have 
arisen from earnings remaining after payment 
of from 40 to 55% of its gross receipts to the 
railroads. 

On the other Hill railroad, the Northern 
Pacific, there is the Northern Pacific Express 
Company, with 50,000 shares of stock, all 
owned by the railroad corporation and issued 
exclusively for the privilege of doing business. 
This stock pays dividends of 8%, or $400,000 
a year, to the railroad, which first, however, 
receives about half the express company's 
gross receipts. 

There is one other important express com- 
pany, the United States. So dissatisficd 
have the stockholders of this association be- 
come with their management that three sep- 
arate suits have recently been brought in the 
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wind up its affairs, and one of these suits has 
the backing of 55% of the stockholders. For 
years it has been openly charged that the 
directors managed the company in the inter- 
ests of rival express carriers, and it was long 
ago established that the directors, although 
receiving large salaries and profiting from 
interest in allied enterprises, had only the 
slightest of ownership in United States Ex- 
press stock itself, a stock which until recently 
paid but з or 4% in dividends a year. Under 
these circumstances, which are here related 
in the briefest and least sensational form, one 
might expect to find the United States Express 
Company the single exception to the unvary- 
ing story of excessive express profits. Quite 
the contrary is the case. 

Although the gravest of charges of mis- 
management and waste of assets have repeat- 
edly been made against the directors of the 
United States Express Company, a profit of 
almost 15% was earned by the company on 
the capital invested in the express business in 
the year 1909. This profit would have been 
still greater had general trade been normal, 
and had there not been a hiatus between the 
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loss of one large contract and 
the securing of another. That 
the stockholders have not re- 
ceived all the profits proves 
nothing. Millions have gone 
into unnecessary real estate 
investment and large salaries 
have been paid, but earnings 
on the capital actually invested 
have clearly shown that even under a man- 
agement whose good faith and ability is being 
challenged in the courts there is an ample 
return. 

As long ago as 1375 a writer in Harper's 
Magazine said the express business had 
already created fifty millionaires, a state- 
ment which does not tax the credulity of 
anyone who casts a glance at the dividend 
record of these companies. To use the 
calmly judicial words of the Census Bureau: 
“In no other business is it probable that 
so little money, comparatively, is invested 
where the gross receipts are so large." We 
have seen that new capital is not a necessity 
of the express business. Unlike the railroads, 
new security issues to raise capital are never 
sold to the investing public. The fabled 
monster with many heads which grew on again 
as fast as you cut them off was not more suf- 
ficient unto itself than the express companies 
with their half century record of stock divi- 
dends, bond dividends and extra dividends 
of every description. = 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr., writing in 
1869, said the express business even as early 
as 1845 had become an enormous parasite on 
the transportation system of the country, and 
at the time he was writing the four leading 
companies had $50,000,000 of stock, ‘‘of 
which probably not $15,000,000 has ever 
been paid in.” “This immense sum is in 
reality simply that amount on which the 
directors of the companies believe they can 
pay a fair interest from their profits.” 

'The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
gone on record as saying “іп the very nature 
of things this capital stock [of the express 
companies| cannot have represented cash 
originally." Indeed, these companies started 
with little or no capital, but were able to capi- 
talize their earnings and pay large dividends 
thereon. Express service is paid for when 
rendered, and therefore current revenues pro- 
vide nearly all the funds needed to meet ex- 
penses. The business is on a strictly cash 
basis. As an example, when Wells, Fargo & 
Co. had $4,000,000 invested in the express 
business it received $66,000 cash over the 
counter each day, so that only two months 
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were required to turn over its entire invest- 
ment. Thus the public supplies even the 
small capital necessary to run the business. 
So little capital have these companies in- 
vested in their own business that in the 
opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission and other similar bodies, they 
could retire from business any day without 
seriously affecting the value of their assets. 
It is true that express company profits would 
not be so large had the companies not long 
ago made fortunate investments in real es- 
tate and securities, and the story is often 
told of how one of the companies made a 
profit of more than 1,000%% by purchasing 
land in the heart of Chicago just after the 
great fire. But it would be absurd to main- 


tain that express profits have been to any- 


large extent due to the mere accretion which 
time brings to money. If that were the case 
how is it the companies have reported such 
enviably large earnings in the last few years 
and the payment of extra dividends of 
several hundred per cent. which presumably 
cleared away all unnecessary surplusage? 
'The most effective reply to such a plea, how- 
ever, is the fact that in the year 1910 the 
Adams Express Company earned 17% on 
its capital stock without counting in invest- 
ment returns, the American Express Com- 
pany more than I366, and the Wells, Fargo 
13°¢. These Wells, Fargo earnings were 
really much larger than appears, because 
$16,000,000 of the $24,000,000 stock was 
itself a dividend. The percentages given 
are all of necessity largely underestimated, 
because the expense of caring for invest- 
ments and money-order business is included 
in the general expense item which is de- 
ducted before the net earnings available for 
dividends are arrived at. 

But even the money to make these in- 
vestments came, not from the stockholders, 
but from the public in the form of express 
charges. In a recent proceeding before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Mr. James 
Manahan, a Minneapolis attorney, asked 
James F. Fargo, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, if all the money, 
capital and assets of the company had not 
come from the express business. 

Mr. Fargo: Yes, well you 
say express business—some of 
it has come from the accumu- 
lation of assets, you know, 
interest, you know. 

Mr. Manahan: You made 
money in the express business 
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and you used the funds for further earnings 
by loans and investments and so forth? 

Mr. Fargo: We have been sixty years 
doing that. 

Mr. Manahan: And you started out with 
a capital of practically nothing? 

Mr. Fargo: Yes. 

“But,” say the expressmen, “our business 
is of vast magnitude, and requires for its suc- 
cessful operation ability of the highest order. 
'The service we render is a personal servicc. 
Detail and organization are carried by us to 
the highest point." 

The cost of providing the ability to organ- 
ize, systematize, and keep in operation a 
great express company is deducted in the 
Íorm of salaries before the net earnings, or 
profits, are determined. When it is known 
that salaries of the higher officials of the com- 
panies range from $15,000 to $35,000 a year 
there can be little doubt that the services ren- 
dered by these gentlemen receiwe adequate 
compensation. Every carrier of freight ren- 
ders a personal service, and if the railroads 
conducted the express business directly in- 
stead of farming it out, they would hardly 
maintain that a wholly different standard of 
compensation should apply. Friends of the 
express companies have gone so far as to as- 
sert that the service rendered is of a techni- 
cal nature, but we know that technical service, 
such as that rendered by a great surgeon, is 
not recompensed in accordance with the 
competition which prevails. But if the ex- 
press companies had any competition, if their 
monopoly were not of the completest, their 
charges would melt like a snowball before the 
summer sun. 

Nor is there any large risk in the express 
business. There is a certain liability for loss 
or damage of property in transit, but if the 
value of an article is declared beyond $50, an 
insurance premium is charged for the risk 
assumed in excess of that amount. As for 
the loss on packages valued at $50 and less, 
it appears from reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that about one per 
cent. of total earnings covers this loss, cer- 
tainly not an excessive amount. 

'The express companies extend no credit, an 
important consideration in so many lines of 
business. But the chief haz- 
ard of the express companies, 
it is said, is the making of 
guaranties to the railroads, as 
many of them do, that the 
earnings will reach a fixed 
amount. The business, it is 
urged, is subject to fluctua- 
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people are not permitted to employ between the States 


поп. “The Company must depend for 
its revenue upon the shipments which it 
receives from day to-day, and has no assur- 
ance of the amount of business which will 
be received from one week to another.” 
While this may be theoretically true, the 


‚ experience of years has shown that the pat- 


ronage of these companies has been fairly 
regular, remunerative and growing. Not 
only will a study of the gross receipts prove 
this contention, but further confirmation will 
be found in the remarkable series of excessive 
dividends. “Ме do not feel that any extrava- 
gant return should bepermitted upon the busi- 
ness of these companies," said the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Kindel v. Adams 
et al., ‘‘for it involves none of the elements 
which entitle an investment to a high return.” 

When the Adams Express Company en- 
riched its shareholders with a 200% extra 
dividend in 1907 stress was laid upon the in- 
crease in taxation throughout the country. 
How ridiculous this is can be seen from the 
fact that the Adams 
Company paid only 
$145,184 in taxes 
in the entire fiscal 
year of 1909, and 
$202,234 in 1910, 
although its extra 
dividend alone 
amounted to $24,- 
000,000. Profits 
on stock and 
bond speculation 
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of the Imperial German Mail,” doing a work for foreign shippers which our own 
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amounted to $418,979 in the year rgog, and 
$1,943,889 in тото. The American Express 
Company, with its huge resources, paid but 
$283,951 in taxes in 1909. In the same year 
the volume of its banking business alone 
amounted to more than $250,000,000. In at 
least one important state the express com- 
panies paid no taxes until a few years ago and 
in Indiana the companies had the audacity 
to tell the Tax Commissioner that they had 
little or no tangible property in that state. 
When Congress voted to put a tax of two 
cents on every express transaction to raise 
revenue for the Spanish War the companies 
made the shipper pay, and when the shippers 
objected fought the case to the highest 
courts. 

At this point the question naturally arises as 
to how the express companies have been able 
to carry on for so many years such a perfect 
system of extracting money from the public 
without being seriously molested. The an- 
swer involves a knowledge of the relations 
existing between the railroads and the ex- 
press companies, and a knowledge of the 
complete monopoly which exists in the ex- 
press business—a monopoly made possible 
only because of these very re- 
lations. How the monopoly 
was established and has been 
maintained, and how its chief 
beneficiaries are to a great 
extent the same men who con- 
trol the railroads, will be told 
in the next article. 


Mr. Atwood’s second article on The Express Monopoly will appear in the next number of the magazine 
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THE YOUNG MAN 


AND THE BUILDERS 


BY 


JAMES OPPENHEIM 


AUTHOR OF ''DR. RAST, 


ETC. 


YOUNG man left his father's house 
to see the world. Everywhere he 
found busy human beings. Cities 
were rising toward the skies, seas 

and plains were being lined with traffic; 
school, mill and office hummed with life. He 
wondered why men were so busy and what 
they were trying to do. 

He went to a railroad director and asked: 
“Why are you building railroads?” “For 
profits" was the answer. But a laborer 
beckoned him aside and whispered: *No—we 
are making the world one neighborhood. 
East is now next door to West, and all peoples 
dwell in one continuing city.” 

He went to the president of a shoe manu- 
factory. “Why,” he inquired, “аге you mak- 
ing shoes?” “For profit," was the answer. 
But a workman whispered: '*No—we are 
making better and cheaper shoes; making 
them so that everyone may wear shoes.” 

The young man went to the boss of a labor 
union. "Why," he asked, “do you spend 
your days breeding discontent and leading 
strikes?” “Why?” repeated the leader 
fiercely, “that the workers receive more pay 
and shorter hours." “No,” whispered a la- 
borer, * we are teaching the world the sacred 
value of human beings. We are learning 
how to be brotherly—how to stand up for 
each other.” 

The young man sought out the leader of a 
new political party. “Why,” he questioned, 
“do you put your life into getting out the 
vote?” “To oust the grafters," cried the 
reformer, “to abolish child labor, to lower the 
tariff, to curb capital." “No,” said his fol- 
lower, “to bring about social justice—to give 
men opportunity, labor for all, life for all." 

The young man spoke to the President of 


the Board of Education. “What are you 
trying to do in the schools?” “Ме are equip- 
ping children with knowledge—teaching them 
how to earn their way in the world." Buta 
young teacher added: “ We are fashioning our 
children into souls of beauty. We change the 
world by changing the people in the world— 
we are creating a new race." 

The young man spoke with a religious 
teacher. “Why exhort and preach and plead 
with people?" “Іп the service of God," said 
the teacher. But his assistant said, “Yes, 
expressed in the service of man. He is in- 
creasing love, humility and sacrifice among 
men for the sake of their common brother- 
hood.” 

Confused, but thrilled by some sense of 
a chaotic world feeling for things of grandeur, 
the young man pondered alone for some time. 
Then he wrote: | 

“Stone by stone, mankind is building a 
new Earth; a mansion of many chambers, 
wherein are warmthand comfort, toiland play, 
school and home, and every room has doors 
open into every other room. Soul by soul, it 
is building a new Humanity; it is making 
men after the pattern of strength, beauty 
and love. And in that mansion these mor- 
tals shall gather—the children shall fill its 
heights with laughter, the men set its walls 
resounding with their excellent labor, the 
women touch it with the grave miracle 
of motherhood.  Harmoniously they shall 
live and toil and play. And the name of 
that mansion where these mortals are to 
dwell?— 

"Ithas many names. Each leader, prophet 
or poet gives it a special name. But there are 
only words for the real name which no man 
yet knows.” 
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ACROSS BARTOL'S INLET THERE I CAN SEE EVERY LIGHTED 


““"LOOK! 


WINDOW IN YOUR HOUSE’? 


Quitters 


BY 


RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


AUTHOR OF 


““THE WHITE HAND,'' ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES SARKA 


ERHAPS the serious side of this story 
is due in large part to the fact that 
try as one may, it is impossible to 
remember the events from any other 

point of view than that of Zadie Wilkes— 
a pretty, spirited, sixteen-year-old, abnormally 
mature young lady. 


She sat on the rail of the Casino at Burden's, 
looking up into the rotunda of the blossoming 
night sky, and then at the moonlight dancing 
on the salt water of the ocean below the cliff, 
while a well-bred young gentleman, who in 
the winter attended a fashionable preparatory 
school, tried his best to ply a conversation. 
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He probably felt if he could only awake her 
from the half dream in which she seemed to 
live when not in active motion; he could con- 
gratulate himself as a man of. parts; he prob- 
ably was sure that he had never seen quite so 
perfect a specimen of young person, with hair 
so black, or arms so well shaped, or hands so 
graceful, or eyes so deep, or social position and 
money in her own right so well secured. 

“The air is very clear," said he, with his back 
to the music and the dancers within. “Look! 
Across Bartol's Inlet there I can see every 
lighted window in your house. Over the water 
—with the tide rushing by the rocks, it looks 
like a steamer—a big steamer, doesn't it?” 

“How did you know. it was our house?” 
asked Zadie of her new acquaintance. _ 

“Oh, everybody here at Burden's knows 
that," the young man said. "Then he added 
quickly: “It is a wonderful piece of shore-house 
architecture—up there on the rocks among the 
cedars. My! Allthislandisexpensive. It's 
the result of the syndicate. They make a 
buyer build a forty-thousand-dollar house or 
better. I even think they'd be glad to see this 
hotel—smart as it is—burn down. Do you 
‚ ever go canoeing on the tide river?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Гуе never met your mother,” he said after a 
painful pause. ‘‘Is she here?” 

“Oh, по,” Zadie answered, with a strange 
quirk in the corners of her flexible young 
mouth. “She almost never goes to dances 
with me. I came with Mrs. Trant—she’s 
nice. She was in Palm Beach when we were 
there on the Cyclamen—our boat." 

4 Oh ? ” 

Zadie seemed to relapse into her dreamy 
contemplation of the night, water and stars, but 
her companion’s silence, which was noticeable 
by contrast to the chatter of other young people 
who had come out from their waltzing, brought 
her suddenly to her duties. 

“You asked me about canoeing,” she said. 
“TI don’t go much. І like to ride better—if the 
horse is big and strong and ugly. Don’t you 
like ugly horses? And I like to sail—it’s a 
fifteen-foot skimming dish rig—with lots of 
wind. I think I prefer to sail alone. Any- 
thing really sporty is a great relief after a whole 
winter at school—though lots of the nicest girls 
there are terribly tame, even in summer.” 

“You must be like your brother. Everyone 
has heard about how he drove the four-in-hand 
across the college campus after the Blenhasset 
races. I guess for a man who isn’t on any of 
the teams he’s the best-known fellow in his 
class.” 

Zadie raised her pretty head, straightening 
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the curve in her full, almost muscular throat, 
and looked straight into the eyes of the much- 
dressed boy from Philadelphia, almost resent- 
fully. 

“He has done very well in his studies—that 
is, since his Freshman year,” said she, in the 
manner of one defending a black sheep. 

The young admirer nodded. “It doesn't 
pay to drink at college or run around. You 
ought to hear the headmaster at our school— 
Mr. Ellecott—talk about it.” 

He had unconsciously touched a tender sub- 
ject; again Zadie scowled. In the glow of 
light from the ballroom he could see the slight 
wrinkling of her smooth forehead. 

“Really this is the clearest air I ever no- 
ticed,” he exclaimed quickly. *'Just see the 
light of those motor-car lamps on the trees over 
at your house." | 

The girl jumped as if he had told her that her 
house was on fire; she looked long and anx- 
iously across the black gap of rock-dotted inlet. 

“Please don't make a noise!” she said with a 
sudden tremor in her voice. “It’s standing 
under our porte cochére. There is something 
І want to know. Listen!” 

“What are you listening for?" he whispered, 
rolling a cigarette softly on his finger tips. 

“For the horn!” said Zadie without moving 
from her tense position of leaning over the rail. 
“If it’s our limousine, I can tell it by the sound 
of the horn.” 

“I doubt——” began the talkative youth, 
shifting his chin on his high collar. 

“Listen!” she interrupted. A faint sound 
was borne to them on the breeze, just loud 
enough to be heard amid the rising music and 
the rustling of the dancers’ feet. “It’s ours," 
she said with parted lips. ‘‘It’s ours! And 
it’s leaving!” 

Her companion opencd his eyes in astonish- 
ment at her excitement. Not knowing what to 
say and seeing other youths approaching in an 
admiring phalanx, he stammered: “Really you 
must let me have another dance. It’s already 
late. One more, surely, Miss Zadie.” 

“Why, yes—or rather I do not know. I 
can’t tell. I don’t feel very well. I must tele- 
phone. Can’t one of you boys show me where 
the telephone is? Right away! Now!” 

A whole team of white shirt fronts led her 
through the groups of older girls and matrons 
with their glittering, bare shoulders, soft- 
colored wraps, sheen of brown, golden or white 
hair and exhalations of perfume. 

It was a relief to her to shut the door of the 
booth and be alone. She bit her lips as she 
waited for an answer from her home. Her 
prayers that Annette—the Annette who had 
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evolved from her governess of childhood to her 
personal maid in the damosel age—would an- 
swer the call, were not in vain. 

“Its I—Zadie,” she whispered into the in- 
strument. “Is it you, Annette? Have you 
watched as I told you? And said nothing?" 

“Yes, miss," came the voice. “Do not 
doubt. Mais oui—I have tried." 

“What is the limousine waiting for?" 

“Monsieur Wilkes—the last train." 

“О Annette!” 

“Madame and he have been talking—talk- 
ing—talking— ever since dinner, miss. І 
could not hear." 

“Tell all.” 

“ Your father came out from the library—oh, 
an hour ago. His hair was so disarranged, 


Miss Zadie. But your mother had not been 
crying, miss. I brought her some sherry. She 
was very calm. It you had not overheard, 


miss, you would not have suspected. I never 
would have suspected myself.” 

“If you love me," Zadie breathed into the 
mouthpiece, “tell me everything: What did 
my father say?” 

* He said he was glad, Miss Zadie, that it was 
all settled at last. He was in the dining-room 
by the big sideboard, drinking a large glass. I 
heard him say, as if to himself, miss, that it 
was all arranged.” 

The girl’s voice broke slightly as she said, 
“Is he gone already ?” 

“Yes, miss." 

“ Oh! ” 

“The train leaves in twenty minutes, miss. 
He has taken the road on the Neck." 

Zadie dropped the receiver, threw open the 
door of the booth, snatched the silken scarf 
from her bare throat and faced the two young 
men, whoever they were, who still remained 
waiting for her favor. 

“How long will it take for your motor car to 
reach the station?" she asked. 

“Twenty-five minutes," said one of them 
with a stare of astonishment. ‘‘ You see, Miss 
Wilkes, we would have to go by Markham's 
Bridge." 

“The quickest way would be to take my 
motor boat and cut right across the inlet to 
the Neck road," explained the other. "But I 
wouldn't know where to make a landing. It's 
all rocks and sea weed." 

“ What do you care?" cried Zadie with simu- 
lated gaiety. “I want towina wager. Comeon!” 

The young man glanced down at his evening 
clothes, and then met Zadie's entrancing smile. 

“All right. I'm sure to knock a hole in her, 
but nevermind. I'm game. justas weare?" 

“Just as we аге!” said Zadie so desperately 
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that both her companions looked up wonder- 
ingly. “Апа hurry!" said she, running down 
the steps of the Casino toward the float. 

The moon had been hidden by clouds, the 
tide hissed viciously around the piles of the 
landing, and the dangerous, boulder-dotted 
inlet was dark. Even those dancers who came 
out of the glare of the ballroom stopped to 
look when they heard the vibration of a motor- 
boat engine beating a froth across the rushing 
tide. Zadie, for a moment, could see their 
peering faces. "Then she climbed forward over 
the dew-wet seats to the bow, where she fixed 
her eyes on the irregular, tree-topped sky line 
of the Neck, and pressed her nails into the 
palms of her hands to keep from shivering in 
the cold salt wind which blew up from the sea. 

The young man who stood beside her at the 
wheel took off his coat to put it about her 
shoulders. ‘‘Oh, thank you," she said, and 
then called back to the other youth, the owner, 
who was at the engine: “It’s awfully good of 
you to satisfy my whim this way and I do hope 
you will not go aground.” 

There was every chance of it. The waters 
were black, except where the phosphorescence 
glowed in swirls of the tide about the exposed 
rocks. Steering in such waters could not be 
intelligent. The youth in the bow was doing 
his best, but he in the stern, with his hand 
ready to reverse the engine at the first impact, 
was already estimating roughly the cost of re- 
pairs. No doubt he regretted the folly of the 
venture. Не was silent. 

* Please go faster:” exclaimed Zadie without 
turning her eyes from the shore before them. 

The owner of the craft rose to his feet. He 
looked out toward the dark shadows of the 
rocks near the bank. “Really, Miss Wilkes, I 
don't believe we can go in near those boulders,” 
he said. ''You cannot land here." 

She had just opened her lips to reply when 
the nose of the craft jammed itself between two 
hidden rocks. The shock threw them all for- 
ward, sprawling over the seats. One of the 
young men whispered an oath. The noise of 
the engine ceased. It was very quiet with only 
the sound of the tide brushing along the sides of 
the disabled launch and an occasional wisp of 
music borne on the wind from the distant 
Casino. The three stood up, looking about in 
the helpless manner of persons who have run 
aground. 

Zadie was the first to move. She dropped 
the young man's coat from her shoulders. 

“I'm awfully sorry," she said to her com- 
panions apologetically. *' But it was necessary 
for me to reach the Neck road. Don't you 
boys bother with me. I'm a good swimmer." 


““STEPPING OVER THE RAIL, SHE POISED HERSELF ON THE SUBMERGED ROCK, 


THEN SLID OUT INTO THE TIDE” 


** You're not going overboard!” cried one of 
them. 

She smiled. ‘‘It is necessary," she said 
quickly, and stepping over the rail she poised 
herself on the submerged rock, then slid out 
into the tide. 

“Oh, Miss Wilkes! 
at the engine. 

Zadie was tearing at her skirt, kicking at it 
with her heels to free herself of its encumbering 
folds. She thought it best to treat the matter 
lightly, and as the white silken material floated 
away from her, she simulated a very happy, 
care-free laugh. 


I say!” cried the youth 
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“Don’t follow me," she commanded. “I’m 
all right." She was taking long, slow strokes 
through the eddying water which, warmed by 
the afternoon sun up the river, was, in compari- 
son to the cold air, of gratifying comfort. The 
course of her bare arm through the tide shone 
with the white phosphorescence. She laughed 
again as she swam into a streak of it which 
skirted the last open water between her and the 
shore. 

* Are you all right?” bellowed one of the 
young men, suddenly afflicted by a feeling that 
he too should have jumped overboard for gal- 
lantry, if for no other reason. 
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She shook her head out of the water and 
called again. ‘‘Of course, of course.” She 
felt the slippery sea weed under her feet and 
was scrambling up over the rocks. The cold 
wind upon her, added to the excitement of her 
race for the railroad station, made her hesitate 
a moment before pushing her way through the 
scraggly blueberry bushes. She felt miserable 
and exhausted. Then, as she went forward 
through the underbrush up the slope toward 
the road, she warmed with her desire for haste 
and forgot the scratches made upon the tender 
skin of her arms and throat as she threw herself 
between the dead lower branches of the scrub 
pines. She was talking to herself as she went, 
telling herself, half aloud, what she must do, 
how she must act, rehearsing it all as if for a 
play. 

Against the dark green of the cedars that 
perched along the hill where the Templetons 
have built their summer place, the Neck road 
appeared as white as a path of moonlight. 
Zadie stepped out onto it with a moment of 
doubt in her mind as to which direction of it led 
to the station. Then she saw a fallen pine log 
where during her daily rides, dismounting from 
her horse, she had often sat to enjoy the cool- 
ness of the shade, and there came to her the 
realization that she was only half a mile from 
therailway, and that four miles of winding road 
ran out behind her to her house on the end of 
the point. She gathered the wet disorder of 
her hair about her neck, shook out the dripping 
underskirt which had so impeded her move- 
ments in the water, and with thankfulness for 
her healthy body and her well-trained lungs, 
she started into a run. 

So intent was her mind upon reaching the 
station before the train had taken her father 
that she heard a motor car behind her with no 
recognition that it might be the very one she 
sought to intercept. Indeed, her only thought 
was that in her condition of dress she must not 
be known,—that she must not allow her ad- 
venture to cause talk. So, turning from the 
road, already marked with the white fingers of 
light from the automobile lamps, she again 
pushed her way into the undergrowth of briars: 
it was at this moment that the sound of the horn 
she recognized so well started the echoes down 
tlie avenue of evergrcens. 

With a little cry of joy she stepped out into 
the road and into the gleam, like a dancer 
coming into the circle of the spot light of a 
theatre. The chauffeur sounded a warning 
twice, so that the motor car, like a personality, 
seemed to be expressing its surprise at her 
appearance. It came to a stop not fifteen 
yards away from where she stood waiting and 
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staring back into its great eyes with a little 
smile on her lips. 


“Zadie!” called her father. “Great Scott, 


‘what has happened to you?” 


“Nothing,” she said; ‘I’m glad I am in time. 
I want to talk with you. I know I am not very 
presentable, but get out, please. John will 
drive on a few yards. This is rather amusing, 
isn’t it?” 

“Amusing!” said her father impatiently. 
“I have no time for this, Zadie. I’m going on 
the late train. Jump in and put on this coat.” 

The girl shook her head. “No,” she as- 
serted, “І must talk with you first.” She 
shifted her position so that she stood directly in 
front of the machine. She even sighed as if 
contented with the situation. Нег father's face 
as he leaned forward over the seat seemed, in 
the white glow reflected from the trees, to have 
lost its red, well-fed, bovine appearance; the 
lines in it were heavier, the lips and eyes more 
humanly brutal. He uttered an exclamation 
of anger as he stepped out of the car and 
slammed the door behind him. 

* Well," said Zadie in a voice apparently 
most cheerful, ‘‘I hear you are going to get a 
divorce." 

“What!” exclaimed her father. 
you know of it? Who told you?” 

“Tt comes from being sophisticated,” she 
explained. “And I didn’t think it fair to settle 
everything without me. You have made me 
swim and run and scratch myself on briars just 
like a scared animal. And I’ve got lots to say 
about it.” 

“Say it, then," said he fiercely. “І am just 
tired out with the business. And I’ve got to 
catch that train. If you were older ie 

“But Pm not,” she replied, shaking her head 
sadly. “Апа if you don't come back home 
with me, I'm going to run away. I'm old 
enough to do that. You've always been talk- 
ing about good sportsmanship—about not 
fouling in polo or knockabout racing and about 
being game. But now you're running away 
without giving me fair play. You're trving to 
cheat on the score.” 

"It's your mother's fault,” her father said, 
pacing back and forth. "The train whistle 
sounded far off. 

“Well,” said Zadie, “до as you wish now. 
But you have cheated me. There's the train. 
You can just catch it now. But if you run 
away without giving me my chance to talk 
about this with you and my mother, I will say 
that you are—what is it you call it 2—a quitter. 
I will cut you on the street!" 

“Don’t talk like that, Zadie,” he said flinch- 
ing a little. 


“How did 
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. “Call John then,” she said, restraining a 
desire to burst into tears. Then, as he bent 
down to look into her young face, she com- 
pressed her lips. Something in that expression 
frightened him. . 

“Turn around!” he called to the chauffeur. 
His voice and manner as he handed his daugh- 
ter his overcoat, telling her to turn up the collar, 
was sullen; he gave brusque directions to re- 
turn to the house and said no word more dur- 
ing the passing minutes that elapsed while the 
machine retraced the Neck road to the Point. 
Zadie, too, huddled in the corner of the seat, 
was silent except once, when she heard behind 
her the whistle of the locomotive coming into 
Gray’s Harbor. “Oh, there it is!" she said as 
if she still were running by herself along the 
road to reach the station in time. Her ex- 
clamation was answered by a suppressed ejacu- 
lation of anger from her father. He was used 
to having his way. 

He growled some other angry words as they 
swung into the curving driveway where the 
tires crunched the loose gravel. Zadie noticed 
that the house was dark. One light alone 
burned. It was in her mother’s apartments, 
and yet the shadow which moved against the 
curtain did not awake in the daughter any deep 
thrill of sympathy. Нег mother was, after all, 
a good deal of a stranger. Zadie, therefore, was 
wondering, not how much that stranger was 
suffering, but rather how much of a scene she 
would make when her daughter said to her 
what she was planning to say. 

She followed her father up the steps through 
the front door, and after he had snapped the 
electric switch in the great hall, the two stood 
for a moment looking at each other as if each 
expected the other to make a suggestion. The 
wet, torn clothes, the bleeding scratches, the 


disordered hair of his daughter seemed to 


awe him. 

“How did all this happen, Zadie?” he asked 
nervously. 

“Its nothing," she answered. “I want you 
to go up after my mother. I want to talk to 
both of you. Ask her to put on a wrap. We 
are alone—it is quiet in the library. Tell her 
not to ask me about my being wet and all that. 
I have something to say to you." 

Before her father could protest she had dis- 
appeared behind the curtains of the library. 
After a moment she heard his step on the stairs, 
and, because of having made him obey her, a 
new confidence in her mastery caused her to 
straighten up and look about the room. Lux- 
ury, money, money, luxury—everywhere! It 
all seemed strange, as if she did not belong to it 
—as if it did not belong to her. 
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She looked up when her father returned, with 
a smile which on an older person's face would 
be described as satirical. “You must have 
astonished her," she said softly. 

“Well, she is coming," said he. "'She had 
not retired." He dropped into a chair and 
gazed back at her as if he were trying to under- 
stand the power by which the girl had won a 
victory over his will. Zadie, still clad in his 
overcoat, arose and without changing the wist- 
ful expression with which she looked upon him, 
stepped to the fireplace with its dead ashes, and 
thrust her cold hands into the pockets of the 
coat. She did not change her position, even 
when she heard the rustle of her mother's dress. 

The curtains parted. A woman who had 
not yet outlived prettiness, nor had lost com- 
pletely a certain sprightliness of motion, stood 
in the doorway, facing her daughter. She was 
still in the dress in which she had had dinner. 
Somewhere about her mouth there was a hard- 
ness; it was impossible to see any sign that she 
had shed tears. She appeared at the moment 
as a woman who had lived through enough 
emotions to have developed a sort of antitoxin 
against the effect of all joys and sorrows. She 
touched the folds of her dress lightly, like a bird 
preening itself, and, taking her eyes from 
Zadie’s, she inspected the glitter of rings upon 
her white, rather puffy hand. 

“I can't quite understand the necessity of 
further talk, Zadie, my dear," she said. ‘‘As 
I have just said to your father, it is quite 
improper that you should insist upon en- 
tering into the matter at all. I came down 
because——” She hesitated and then made 
a little upward motion of her tapering fingers. 

“Have you nothing more to say, mother," 
asked the girl. 

“Why no—what more? Your father and I 
have known, I suppose, that we have grown 
apart. It may be quite sudden and shocking 
to you, my dear, but you may take my word for 
it that the only reason is that we are tired with 
the present arrangement. So there is nothing 
more to say.” 

The girl turned toward her father and he 
nodded solemily, but with averted eyes. 
“That’s all,” said he after a minute. 

“Sit down, mother, please,” said Zadie. “TI 
thought possibly it was coming to this. You 
did not say anything about it to me.” 

* My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilkes. “How 
could I? ` You are only a very young girl." 

Her daughter nodded. ‘‘ Well, I suppose I 
am," she said gravely. “But neither of you 
know much about me, anyhow.” 

Wilkes looked up with widened eyes; he 
moved forward as if he were about to speak. 


~ 
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"WITH A LITTLE CRY OF JOY SHE STEPPED OUT INTO THE ROAD AND INTO THE 
GLEAM, LIKE A DANCER COMING INTO THE CIRCLE OF THE 
SPOT LIGHT OF A THEATRE'* 
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“I think I make a rather poor daughter for 
you," the girl went оп. “І evidently have dif- 
ferent ideas. Perhaps I got them from the 
servants. Somehow I look upon this sort of 
planning for a divorce as a disgrace—as a kind 
of vulgar thing. When people are as rich as 
we are and so much in the public eye, it is 
written up in all the newspapers. Perhaps my 
picture would be printed. So it's partly my 
business after all." 

Her mother tapped with her heel on the rug. 
."Zadie!" she said. “That is impertinence.” 

* Don't try to be severe, mother," said the 
daughter. “I can leave you both if I want to. 
You can't talk down to me any more, because 
if I were married I wouldn't be cowardly about 
living up to what was, at least, respectable. 
* Andif I had a daughter, I would play fair with 
her and tell her what was going on, so that when 
she found out she wouldn't be frightened and 
pained and desperate and scared." 

Her parents gazed at her with astonished 
eyes, but, perhaps because her voice had been 
so calm and her words so mechanical, neither 
one of them made reply. 

Zadie sighed, brushed back wet strands of 
hair from her forehead and looked at the floor: 

“I suppose that it is natural for these sepa- 
rations to happen," she said. “Father has 
nothing to do but look at horses and clothes 
and wonder where he'll go next. You, mother, 
have a boy in college. He drinks too much, 
but you rather feel he'll come out all right 
somehow. Besides I do not bother you much. 
You even have a social secretary and a maid. 
So there's nothing much for you to do. I've 
grown up just like you—both of you. I have 
everything I want. I suppose that when there 
is nothing to think about but bridge, that a 
divorce makes a nice change." 

“Zadie!” cried Mrs. Wilkes. 

* Well, the girl's right," said the man with a 
whispered oath. 

"Oh, yes, I'm right," said she sweetly. 
“Мете all rather poor sports. We have so 
many homes that we haven't any, and we eat 
rich things that sooner or later make all of us 
fat, and we hate ourselves. And then we get 
divorces. It’s a great disadvantage to me. I 
want to be able to have some pride in my 
people. I rather wish that I was the daughter 
of our gardener!” 

Her father rose from his seat, picked up a 
book, examined its title and dropped it. It 
glanced on the edge of the table, then fell with a 
slap on the polished floor. 

“T do mean it,” said Zadie, after a silence 
when there was only the voice of the sea breeze 
outside. ''Have you ever noticed how whole- 
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some they are? They have a girl at a convent 
somewhere. 
letters her daughter writes to her. And then I 
don’t believe there’ll be any divorces in the 
family. Really they’re very decent and re- 
spectable. Idon't know what the effect will 
be on them. I mean, when they hear you’ve 
become nicely and quietly divorced. There 
won’t be any trouble. It’s so easy. Cer- 
tainly, if I were married, I should think about 
the effect on other people. Maybe it would 
make somebody restless and unhappy and put 
wrong ideas in their heads. It only disgusts 
me!” . 

Mrs. Wilkes leaned forward, shaking with 
pent-up emotion. Shestared at her daughter, 
who was now resting with one arm on the man- 
telpiece in an easy posture of one who utters 
commonplaces. 

** You should not talk to your own mother in 
this way," she almost whimpered. ‘‘How can 
you do it!” 

“You are play-acting, mama," Zadie an- 
swered coldly. “Don’t do that. I know that 
I have been brought up fashionably and con- 
veniently. Neither of you have put yourselves 
out for me." 

“You have had anything you wanted,” 
growled Wilkes, closing his powerful fists. 

“Except attention from you." There was 
no tone of anger or emotion in her words. *'I 
have had a nice expensive nurse, so that mother 
wouldn't lose her figure, and a nice govern- 
ess and separate apartments to myself, so I 
wouldn't see the follies and little gaieties that 
went on at your dinner parties, father. I ate 
alone with a French peasant, so that I wouldn't 
be a nuisance even when you and mother sat 
down to eat together. I've had ponies and 
boats and grooms to ride with me. Really, I 
have had several mothers. 'They were the 
French maids. I’ve had several fathers. 'Thev 
were the grooms and gardeners. And I’ve been 
a good daughter to them. Most of them thought 
I had too much spirit, but they were fond of 
me. I think I loved them all. You paid for 
them. You gave them good wages. They 
were nice. They brought me up." 

She stopped, out of breath. And, as she 
stopped, Wilkes moved his tall, ponderous body 
behind the chair in which his wife had settled, 
as if forced back by the words of her daughter. 
It almost seemed as if the man had gone to the 
woman to withstand an onslaught that they 
must brave in common. 

“You see that I talk like a stranger—and 


probably very young," Zadie went on. Her 
lips quivered as she forced the words. “Апа 
very much alone! Quite by myself. But if 


Mrs. Cronan has shown me the : 
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our money and big houses and society mean 
anything at all, you don’t quit—either of you. 
You don’t love each other, perhaps. I guess 
none of us loves each other much. That 
sounds harsh and cold, doesn’t it?” 

‘‘Harsh—yes!” said her father, shutting his 
hands. 

* Well, it comes from the way we live, I 
think," said the girl. “We have had so much 
that everything has become sort of formal and 
cold, anyhow. But I think we ought to be 
respectable. I couldn’t go back to school if 
there was а divorce. Some girls could. But I 
may be queer. I feel older than most of them. 
Anyhow, I couldn’t go back. And then sup- 
pose after a while I fell in love with some- 
body. What would he think of our family? 
Why, it isn’t a family at all—it never was a 
family—just a house with four selfish people 
employing a lot of servants and keeping farther 
and farther apart.”. 

Her mother gave forth a shrill little cry, as if 
she were going to faint, but, instead, she sat up 
straight in her chair, and turning about said to 
Wilkes, Leave us, John. I want to talk with 
Zadie alone.” 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed the daughter quickly. 
She moved away from the fireplace. The color 
had gone from her face; her self-possessed 
manner had slipped like a cloak from her figure. 

“What are you going to do?” said Wilkes, in 
a frightened tone. 

-Zadie threw up her round chin and stamped 
her foot. “What can I do?" she asked 
fiercely. ‘‘What can a girl my age do? "That's 
the mean part of it. I can't do anything!" 
She was furious with a sudden feeling of 
helplessness. ‘‘Both of you are against me! 
You've brought me up like a blooded horse— 
only it cost more and I had apartments instead 
of a box stall. It cost more money, that's all. 
It wasn't my fault. I may have wanted a little 
love, that's all. I'm not asking for that. But 
I don't want the divorce. It would be awful. 
You are quitters! Youare——” She stopped 
suddenly. ‘I’m sorry,” she whispered. “1 
forgot.” She seemed exhausted and her voice, 
like her figure, suddenly relaxed. She looked 
from one to the other of the two frightened 
faces that stared back at hers, that was so 
abnormally old and white. 

“I can’t help it. I'm so tired. Please don't 


go away from each other. Please don’t spoil 
everything. I'm so tired! I must tell you. I 
do love you both.” 

This time it was Mrs. Wilkes who exclaimed. 
“O God!” she cried softly. 

“I must go to bed.” The daughter's voice 
had become a whisper. ‘I’m lonesome!” 
She was again a little girl. She caught at the 
edges of the curtains with her hands. A few 
drops of water from the bottom of her sleeve 
sparkled as they struck the shiny floor. Her 
figure seemed inches shorter. Her lower lip 
drooped and trembled. 

“Zadie!” cried Wilkes. “Little girl!” 

For a moment her poise returned to her. 
She even tried to smile. “I mustn't stay any 
longer,” she said. ‘‘ You will excuse me, I am 
sure. I must go, really. I believe if I stayed 
any longer I would cry.” 

The curtains, dropping heavily, closed be- 
hind her. She heard the sound of sharp, an- 
gered words in the library as, shivering, she 
crawled up the stairs. 

Without turning up the light in her room, she 
undressed, crept to the window a moment and 
looked out. 'The house was still, the outside 
world was still. The sky was black; the wind 
had fallen. She could hear no sound but the 
pulsing chorus of night insects and the swash of 
the little waves below the rocks. 

After she had climbed into her bed she wet 
the pillow with quiet, unrestrained tears. 

Perhaps nearly three hours had passed be- 
fore she heard a step on the stairs. Her door 
opened slowly, and because of the glow of light 
behind, she could see that it was her mother, 
still dressed, still carrying her head high. 

But then there was that rush to her bedside, 
that falling on the knees, that burying of the 
frivolous head in the curve of Zadie's body, 
that clutching of distracted hands. _ 

“Oh, little daughter, little daughter!” cried 
the mother. “If you and God will only for- 
give me! Ilove you, love you, love you." 

Zadie thrust her fingers into the soft mass of 
hair and sighed. One would have said that it 
was a sigh of happiness. 

“Perhaps it’s all right now,” said Zadie. 
“Father says it will be all right." 

** Your father!" 

“Yes. You didn’t know, It’s dark. He's 
kneeling on the other side of the bed here." 
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III. 


PUTTING ON THE SCREWS 


BY 


ALBERT JAY NOCK 


AUTHOR OF '"WHAT A FEW MEN DID IN PITTSBURG.'' ETC. 


America is to-day the only great nation deaf to the warnings of 


| | ISTORICALLY, the property-tax was once well-nigh universal. . 


~~ history. 
THEORETICALLY, .. 


. the theory of the property-tax 15 not carried 


out; and it cannot be carried out because the conditions of the theory fail. 
PRACTICALLY, . . . one of the worst taxes known in the civilized 


world. . . . 


It puts a premium on dishonesty and. debauches the public 


conscience; it reduces deception to a system and makes a science of knavery; 
it presses hardest on those least able to pay; it imposes double taxation on 
one man and grants entire immunity to the next. . . . Itis the cause 
of such crying injustice that its alteration or abolition must become the battle- 


cry of every statesman and reformer. 


O far, we have been considering the 
phenomena of the personal property- 
tax, as presented by the New York City 
situation exclusively—for this reason: 

the miserable conditions that we have been 
describing are those that flourish under the 
best administrative system in the United States. 
Not the best law, for the New York law is 
notoriously loose and shackling, but the best 
method of administration. 

It is a fair question, therefore, if the best 
administration brings us out to this state of 
things, what would happen under a worse? 

New York City’s administrative method 
is best, in the first place, because, after a 
fashion, it really does assess the tax-bearing 
citizen and corporation; elsewhere they assess 
themselves. ' 

New York also brings the taxpayer in to the 
assessor; elsewhere, the assessor goes to the 
taxpayer. There is great economy here, in 
dispensing with a small army of so-called 
assessors who are really опу errand-bovs 
employed to distribute blanks and gather 
them up again. 

New York, again, only asks the taxpayer 
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one question—the net value of all his personal 
property after all his debts have been de- 
ducted. Elsewhere, the taxpayer has to give 
a more or less complete inventory of his prop- 
erty, item by item, with separate valuations. 
In some States the itemized list is long and 
detailed, in others comparatively short and 
general. Wisconsin has a short list, and so 
has New Hampshire—eighteen items. In- 
diana and Kentucky have lists of one hundred 
items. Other States are in between. 


A Touch of Humor 


There is so little humor in tax-studies that 
one is justified in picking up all one finds; and 
one gets delightful hints of local color from 
a perusal of these lists. Indiana begins by 
asking the citizen how much money he has on 
hand, and ends by asking how many female 
dogs he owns or harbors. Kentucky is inter- 
ested to know how many dogs he has that are 
over four months old. Ohio is stepmotherly in 
the matter of dogs; she grants $100 exemp- 
tion, which the citizen may apply to any item 
of personal property he likes, except dogs. If 
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he owned $100 worth of dogs and nothing 
else he would get no exemption. California 
shows a really maternal solicitude in asking 
the citizen how many empty beer-barrels he 
has on his premises! 

New York City’s method of assessment is 
as follows: if a new corporation settles in 
New York, it is assessed tentatively on ten 
per cent of its capital stock, but in no case 
more than $100,000 or less than $1000. 
Notice of assessment is mailed, with a note 
saying that if the assessment is unsatisfactory 
the corporation must submit an affidavit in 
detail on a blank furnished by the depart- 
ment. Old corporations (generally) are held 
at the amount to which they swore down the 
previous year’s assessment. 

With regard to natural persons, New York 
follows the same method. Names are taken 
from the city directory, looked upand assessed 
tentatively according to an estimate of the 
person’s apparent circumstances and mode 
of life. If he objects, he must appear before 
the Commission with a memorandum of his 
assets and liabilities, and be examined. 


An Awful Scare for а School-teacher 


Sometimes this method leads to odd situ- 
ations. For instance, the directory reported 
one man as living in a comfortable brown- 
stone house, in a good neighborhood, and he 
was accordingly notified of a $5,000 tentative 
assessment. He turned out, however, to be 
a coachman who for convenience made his 
home with his master, and had no personal 
property whatever. Again, I remember an 
acquaintance here in New York, a school- 
teacher, who underwent a dreadful fright a 
few years ago at getting notice from the Tax 
Department that she had been assessed at 
$50,000. She made a tolerable living as 
school-teaching goes, but spent her money 
about as she earned it, and had scarcely a 
dollar in the world. Тһе assessor was misled 
by the fact that she lived with her brother-in- 
law. Не is rich and lives in a splendid house; 
so, knowing nothing else about her, the asses- 
sor took it for granted that she was rich, too. 

Granting an occasional absurdity like this, 
which is easily adjusted and works no actual 
hardship, the New York method has the 
advantage of really imposing some kind of an 
assessment. Elsewhere, where a citizen as- 
sesses himself, the assessor gives him a blank 
return which he fills in at his convenience, 
certifies under oath, and files with the assessor, 
who uses it as a basis of assessment. 

This plan might work admirably in a com- 
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munity of just men made perfect, but in the 
United States it does not work at all. All 
personal taxation is taxation by compromise; 
and under this plan, the citizen arranges his 
own terms of compromise unassisted. He does 
not make a full return of his-property—that is 
the long and short of it—and for reasons, we 
must admit, that are sometimes just. Suppose, 
for instance, that his property is all in credits; 
he sees that if he returns these at all he must 
return them at par, while his neighbors are 
returning other forms of personal property at 
forty per cent, say, of their cash value. This 
is obviously unfair; he realizes it, and ac- 
cordingly returns, with a clear conscience, 
only forty per cent of his credits. He ar- 
ranges his compromise, in other words, to 
suit himself. 


How One Man Got His Money Back 


Sometimes also, putting it gently, the com- 
promise is not altogether scrupulous. The 
State of Michigan attaches the customary 
horrible penalties to a false or incomplete re- 
turn, and makes use of an explicit listing 
system,—not penalizing empty beer-kegs, I 
believe, although the Prohibition tendency in 
Michigan is pretty strong just now. A friend 
of mine married and settled in a thriving 
Michigan town; and presently the assessor 
called and left a blank, with the solemn ad- 
monition to list his personal property for 
assessment. 

He made an honest return of everything he 
had, at valuations that were absolutely just, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief. He 
was assessed accordingly and paid his tax-bill 
without comment. 

When the tax-roll was published, however, 
he observed with interest that he was not 
only paying the largest tax-bill in town, but 
that he was paying more personalty taxes 
than all the rest of the people in town put 
together. Aware that he was poorer than 
many of his neighbors, he naturally felt it was 
an imposition, and made a fuss about it. His 
townsmen sympathized, but what was to be 
done? Grievance-day was past, he was as- 
sessed on his own sworn statement, his tax- 
bill had been paid, and there was no legal way 
of getting the situation reviewed ex post facto. 

Finally it occurred to some ingenious soul 
that the town-council might make a special 
appropriation, and rebate him on his tax-bill 
up to an amount that the current, general 
sense of equity would regard as right; and 
this, incredible as it seems, was actually done. 

'This is taxation by compromise, carried to 
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an unusual but logical extreme; and taxation 
by compromise is what the personalty-tax 
invariably comes to in cases where it is not 
shirked altogether,—always excepting the 
innumerable cases of helplessness and hard- 
ship such as we have considered in preceding 
papers. The manufacturing establishments 
that lined the East River in New York forty 
years ago have nearly all moved to New Jersey 
because the local authorities there saw fit to 
play fast and loose with the New Jersey law 
and offer favorable terms of compromise- 
taxation. In the early days of oil, the 
Standard Oil Company proposed to make a 
headquarters at Titusville, Pa. But it could 
not come to terms on compromise-taxation 
with the local authorities and departed with 
the vow that it would make grass grow in the 
streets of Titusville,—and it did. 

The merit of the New York administration 
is that it frankly recognizes the inevitableness 
of taxation by compromise, and makes itself 
a primary party toit. It frankly says to the 
taxbearer, “From all we can find out about 
you, this is what appears to be your share; if 
you object, come in and show us why." The 
other system says, “ Please tell us about how 
much you think your share ought to be." 

And between these extremes—the New 
York method of tentative assessment and the 
method of making every man his own assessor 
—there is no third possibility. People would 
get a first-rate idea of the absurdity of the 
personal-property tax if they could once be 
brought to realize that a just ad valorem 
assessment, such as the tax contemplates, is 
simply impossible; and that if it could be 
made, the expense of making it would be far 
more than the tax itself would come to. 


F. P. Morgan and Taxes 


Suppose, for instance, that the New York 
office wanted to make a just ad valorem per- 
sonalty assessment on Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, and that Mr. Morgan desired above all 
things that it should be done. Mr. Morgan 
would meet the assessors and start the ball 
rolling with a candid declaration that as far as 
his tangible personalty was concerned, with 
the best will in the world, he could help them 
very little. 

And it would be true. Mr. Morgan is the 
great financial genius of his time, perhaps of 
all time. I believe he can tell to a day when 
the next panic is due—and I wish he would. 
I believe he can analyze accurately off-hand 
every tendency and cause leading up to any 
financial phenomenon that the near future 
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will disclose; but I would wager anything in 
reason that he can not guess within $200,000 
of what his own personal property would 
bring at a forced sale. 

'Then Mr. Morgan would tie his yacht to 
the wharf, turn over the keys of his several 
houses, museum, stables, etc., leave a memo- 
randum of his debts and intangible holdings 
(which would be assessing himself, of course, 
but how else could they be gotten at?) and go 
tolive at the club. Meanwhile the assessors 
would move in and take possession with about 
the following force: an art expert, a jewelry 
expert, an expert each in carpets, linenwork, 
antique and modern furniture, sculpture and 
statuary, books and manuscripts, horses and 
machinery,—and a financial expert to wrestle 
with the memorandum of intangibles. 

This is not extravagance; please do not 
take it so. It is a perfectly serious picture of 
the implications of the general-property tax 
as applied to personal property universally in 
the United States. There are not experts 
enough in the world to go round the single 
borough of Manhattan; the whole tax-bill 
of New York would not begin to be enough 
to pay them if there were; and the city would 
be bankrupt before they had gotten their 
work advanced ten blocks through the Mur- 
ray Hill district. 

But practically, one may ask, do not both 
methods of assessment come out to about the 
same thing, since assessment is made under 
penalty in either case? Every State law 
stands stark and bristling with penalties for 
falsification or concealment. Massachusetts’ 
penalty-features are very stringent; so are 
those of Illinois, Iowa, Tennessee. Ohio's 
penalty-features seem to stop only short of 
confiscation in this world and annihilation in 
the next. 

Certainly,—but nothing ever really hap- 
pens. The citizen of Ohio and Iowa does not 
know anything about these penalties, for he 
never sees them operate. The Massachusetts 
man may know in a vague way that something 
very dreadful is by statutory provision due to 
happen to him if he does not return his prop- 
erty correctly; but he sees that nothing of the 
sort ever does happen, and he is not inter- 
ested. The best historical expert on taxation 
in Ohio* has stated that in thirty-five years' 
experience he has never known or heard of a 
prosecution being entered. He says that 
there is not and never has been a convict in 
the Ohio penitentiaries serving punishment 

*Mr. Nelson W. Evans of Portsmouth, О. He deserves 
the thanks of his fellow-citizens for his monumental labors 


on Ohio taxation. His volume entitled “Who Pays Your 
Гахеѕ? is an encyclopedic monograph. 
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for a crime of this character, or in any other 
penitentiary that he has ever heard of. A 
Missouri court has held, and the opinion 
seems to stand without question, that the 
proof of a man’s having lied about a tax- 
return is not to be held as even affecting his 
general credibility! 


How Ohio Got After Tax Dodgers 


Having looked to New York for a view of 
the most wise and competent administration, 
let us glance at Ohio as furnishing the most 
drastic tax-law. Ohio's law specifies every 
conceivable subject of ownership from bonds 
to dogs. It is clear, explicit, stringent. There 
is no doubt about what it means. Every man 
in Ohio is his own assessor and appraiser. 
The penalty for failure to list your property is 
that the tax-auditor shall discover the things 
that should be listed and assess you on double 
their valuation. To assist this amiable meas- 
ure, Ohio originated and maintained the one 
institution needful to round out its plan and 
make it perfect,—the peculiarly vicious func- 
tionary called the “tax-inquisitor.” 

The tax-inquisitor (called in Kentucky the 
“tax-agent”’ and in Iowa the “tax-ferret ”) is 
a person operating under contract with the 
local tax-boards to find out sequestered prop- 
erty and report it to the auditor for a neat 
rake-off of twenty per cent of the proceeds,— 
two districts of Ohio paid twenty-five. 

This is the Spartan discipline by which 

‘Ohio sought to impress its people with the 
outrageous doctrine that taxation should be 
imposed at the same rate upon all aggrega- 
tions of property. It certainly took nothing 
for granted. A law as specific as the United 
States tariff schedule; an unconscionably 
heavy penalty; and a force of spies working 
on commission. If any improvement in 
stringency can be suggested over all this, I do 
not know what it is. 

And yet in 1896, when this system was 
working under full blast, the whole of Hamil- 
ton County, containing the city of Cincinnati, 
returned in round numbers only $1,100,000 
in money for assessment. Bank deposits in 
the city of Cleveland touched $70,000,000 
that year, but not $1,250,000 was returned. 
In 1902 only fourteen per cent of the total 
known credits in the State of Ohio were re- 
turned, and sixteen per cent of the money 
known to be on deposit in the banks; and 
these—alas, the old story!—were returned 
chiefly from estates, widows, incompetents 
and the like. In 1903 Hamilton County re- 
turned $2,000,000 in general credits, and 
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there was a record of $7,000,000 in mortgages 
alone! All the credits returned for taxation 
in the State that year only came to twenty- 
one per cent of the known mortgages. 


Surprising: Poverty of Ohioans 


According to the returns there was more 
money in the State of Ohio in 1866 ($41,- 
295,198) than there has been in any succeed- 
ing year up to 1900, except three years. There 
was more money returned in 1882 than in 
any year between 1867 and 1899. There were 
more credits returned in 1867 by considerably 
over a million, than there were in 1903. 

There were fewer watches in Ohio in 1904 
than in 1894, and there were only 100,000 
then. For that matter, there were fewer in 
1904 than there were in 1866 or any year be- 
tween. Ohio people never ran much to 
watches. The most they ever had was in 
1899, when there were 127,000 in the State. 
There must have been a calamity of some 
kind next year,—possibly the pawnbrokers 
did an extraordinary business,—for in 1891 
there were 10,000 fewer! 

The total valuation of personal property in 
Ohio was less in 1899 than it was in 1874; and 
by way of sidelight on the situation, the total 
valuation of realty ran nearly two hundred 
million dollars higher between the same 
years! 

Ohio has a princely disregard for expensive 
luxuries. In ten years the fees paid inquisi- 
tors and other officials for collecting about 
$10,000,000 worth of suppressed taxes came 
to more than twenty-five per cent of the total, 
—rather a heavy discount. The tax-inquis- 
itors’ swag was over $200,000 in 1902, and 
over $210,000 in the year following. Two 
hundred thousand dollars would pay the ex- 
penses of the entire New York City Tax 
Department for five months! 

It would seem that if the functions and 
opportunities of a tax-inquisitor were gener- 
ally understood, there would be a tremendous 
rush for the profession. Piracy used to be 
good, but it is a hard trade nowadays and has 
about gone out. Wall Street is uncertain, 
and all the minor lines of grafting and gam- 
bling have become so highly specialized that 
they involve many worries and demand many 
qualifications that formerly were not thought 
of. Under these circumstances, what could be 
more secure and restful, more remunerative 
and interesting than a roving license to black- 
mail, demanding no qualification but rascal- 
ity? I almost dislike to speak of it when I 
think of those who will read my words with 
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a sad sense of the opportunity that might have 
been theirs, if they had only known. 

Several States adopted the tax-inquisitor 
system after Ohio, and these worthies drove 
a roaring trade in fees—Ohio alone ‘gave her 
inquisitors $1,500,000 in ten years. But the 
fees, bless you, were a negligible part of the 
profits, if the inquisitor had a mind to make 
itso. Blackmail was the thing!—in this way. 
In some cases the right sort of inquisitor 
would get wind of some sequestered property, 
and instead of informing on the owner at once, 
would “lie low” and watch the sum of the 
delinquent tax and the cumulative penalties 
mount up year by year, until he judged the 
victim was about ripe for an iniquitous com- 
promise. Then he would approach and 
threaten him, and like the unjust steward, 
compound for thirty to sixty per cent,—and 
put the whole of it in his pocket. 

Or, he would find some man whose business 
was in a critical condition, and threaten him 
with wholly fictitious information. Perhaps 
the man did not owe а cent of taxes of any 
kind; but he had his choice,—to pay the 
blackmail, or to pay the fictitious tax as if he 
really owed it (in which case the buzzard 
would get his twenty percent fees) or to expose 
his business to a ruinous publicity in order to 
prove that he did not own the property in 
question, and hence did not owe the tax. 

The badger game and the panel game never 
attracted much attention where tax-inquisitors 
are the fashion. They are very well thought 
of in certain circles in New York, but we can 
understand how from the high plane of the 
tax-inquisitor system in several States they 
would be regarded as mere ignorant vulgarity. 


The Woman Who Refused to Save Money 


Here are a couple of anecdotes of Ohio taxa- 
tion,—funny or pathetic, as you please to 
look at them. An Ohio school-teacher had 
saved $1000 from her earnings, and by advice 
of a banker friend, invested it in a railroad 
bond paying five per cent. When the as- 
sessor came around, she was quite proud to 
declare possession of the bond; she was a 
patriotic soul and willing to stand her share. 
The local rate was five and seven-tenths per 
cent. She was a little startled at receiving 
a tax-bill for fifty-seven dollars, but confident 
that it was a mere blunder, she went to the 
tax-oflice to have it corrected. 

But to her amazement, she found that the 
bill was correct,—that she was supposed to 
pay a tax on her bond of seven dollars more 
than the bond had earned. She finally gath- 
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ered her wits together sufficiently to ask what 
on earth was done with all the money. 

“Well, for one thing," the assessor said, 
urbanely, "we have very expensive public 
institutions to support. There, for instance," 
—pointing through the open window,— 
* there is the poor-house, a model of its kind 
and a credit to the county. We have to sup- 
port that." 

* All right," said the teacher with rising 
indignation, “then you can support me in it. 
I bought this bond to help keep me independ- 
ent against the time when I am past work; 
but if this is what happens, I give you notice 
that I am going to sell it forthwith, and blow 
in the money on the one good time of my life, 
—and when I'm through, your model institu- 
tion can take care of me." 

She sold her bond, went to Europe, enjoyed 
herself hugely until the money was gone, and 
has saved nothing since. 


The Ghost at the Feast 


A lady who lately moved into Ohio signal- 
ized her entrée into society by giving a very 
elaborate entertainment, at which the guests 
appeared in all their available finery. She 
and her husband presently noticed a marked 
coolness displayed towards one of the number, 
and even some resentful looks cast in their 
own direction when the uncongenial guest 
was around. Inquiry developed the fact 
that this guest was the tax-ferret,—and there 
were all the élite passing in review before 
him with no one knows how much undeclared 
jewelry and Paris gowns. I believe the in- 
quisitor was decent enough to respect the 
circumstances; but it was a trying situation. 

Now I propose to bait a hook for the friend 
of the personal-property tax. Ohio has the 
most drastic law, New York the best admin- 
istration. The ideal thing, surcly, would be 
to combine them. Model your tax-law by 
Ohio, and levy by the New York method. 

Very well. Let us suppose that New York 
took over the Ohio law bag and baggage,—or 
no, let us take it the other way around. Cleve- 
land has been in the throes of a revaluation 
lately; let us suppose that Cleveland, under 
the leadership, say, of Mr. Howe, had intro- 
duced the New York method of assessment, 
and that Mr. Purdy, Mr. Heydecker and 
Mr. Hart had gone out to administer it. 
What would happen? 

Simply this. At the end of a year, unless, 
they had been assassinated or deposed, these 
three men would be the only living souls in 
Cleveland. Wayfarers on the Lake Shore 
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Railway would bring in reports that they had 
seen them sitting like Caius Marius on the 
ruins of Carthage, looking as though they 
would like to come back to New York. Рео- 
ple who indulge what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
called “theinsane license of affirmation " about 
the virtue of stringency in the administration 
of the personalty tax never seem to have 
it clearly in mind that personalty can move,— 
that it can and will fly from persecution. If 
the Ohio provisions were enforced in Cleve- 
land, personalty (and its owners) would 
move. If enforced throughout Ohio, they 
would go to another State. If enforced 
throughout the United States, they would 
seek those countries where, as in Canada, 
the general-property tax has been abolished. 

If the personalty tax could be enforced any- 
where, it would be in Ohio, where the most 
positive statutory provisions exist for its en- 
forcement. Yet Governor McKinley’s com- 
mission reported of it that it "results in 


debauching the moral sense and is a school оѓ’ 


perjury, imposing unjust burdens on the man 
who is scrupulously honest." And the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce in 1895 uttered 
the desponding sentence, “Апу attempt to 
enforce these laws is utterly idle." 


Plans in Various States 


Other States try other means,—there is 
endless variety,— but the results are uni- 
form. California acknowledges officially that 
“money and credits escape almost alto- 
gether." West Virginia has done its heroic 
best. The State has no large cities, so per- 
sonalty pays in consequence a large propor- 
tion of the whole tax-levy; and the West 
Virginia commission reports that “the tax is 
almost as voluntary, and considered much in 
the same light, as donations to the neighbor- 
ing church or Sunday-school." 

Illinois has already made some changes and 
contemplates others. Good luck to her; a 
dozen years ago the returns for assessment of 
twenty-seven Chicago banks did not come to 
ten per cent of their net taxable credits; and 
the percentage of taxable money on hand was 
still smaller. The Illinois commission rc- 
ports the personalty-tax as 'debauching to 
the conscience and subversive of public 
morals—a school of perjury, promoted by 
law." 

The Connecticut commission reports that 
“the demoralization of the public conscience 
is an evil of the greatest magnitude." New 
Hampshire, Iowa, New York, Kentucky and 
Tennessee make similar observations. 


As for Wisconsin, a tax-officer in one of her 
largest and most progressive cities said of the 
personal-property tax, “Every year for 
eighteen years I have faithfully endeavored 
to straighten out some of its tangles and cor- 
rect some of its injustices; and every year I 
have risen from the task conscious only that 
Lu succeeded in making a worse mess 
of it. 

‘South Dakota’s law is no more stringent 
than Ohio's, but it is flagrantly unjust, inas- 
much as it permits no deductions for debt. 
If you own $5000 in South Dakota and owe 
$50,000, you are still taxed on your $50oo. 
I have often wondered what the Governor of 
the province of Irkutsk would say to this. 
Nothing complimentary, probably,—these 
Russians are a jealous lot, and professional 
jealousy is the worst kind. - 

Here is the result in South Dakota—no 
comment necessary. The State Tax Com- 
missioner, Mr. John B. Hanten, writes: 


"In our State we have many municipalities in 
which the tax is from three to seven per cent. or from 
$30.00 to $70.00 per thousand. On account of this 
high levy, every one in this State having moncys, 
credits, mortgages, stocks or bonds evades listing for 
assessment such property, for the reason, that the in- 
come from such property in the shape of interest or 
dividends would be virtually confiscated by the State 
annually in taxation. This failure to list and asscss 
personal property is so pronounced and has become so 
common that the assessment of moneys in this State 
amounts to little over one half million dollars in the 
State, while the official reports show about seventy 
(70) million dollars on deposit in the banks doing 
business in the State. Bank stock is assessed accord- 
ing to custom at about one third of its value. Depos- 
its are never returned for assessment. Moneys and 
credits in the shape of notes, stocks, and bonds are not 
listed;. merchandise is listed all the way from twenty 
to thirty per cent. of its value. As to other personal 
property and building improvements they are assessed 
from five per cent. up to twenty-five and thirty per 
cent.of their value. Real estate, exclusive of improve- 
ments, is assessed from thirty to sixty per cent. of its 
value. In fact our assessment has become so evasive 
on the part of the assessed, and negligent on the part 
of the assessor that our Supreme Court, in a recent 
decision in the case of Bagley Elevator Co. vs. Butler, 
reported in 123 Northwestern Reporter, on page 800, 
makes this allusion relative to this practice of under- 
valuing personal property and also real-estate valucs, 
namely: *The Supreme Court takes judicial notice 
that the taxing officers of the State disregard the law 
requiring property to be assessed at its true value.’ 
In other words, our present system of assessment is 
broken down almost absolutely, and the principal cause 
for this is the failure of the officers to do their duty, the 
high rate of taxation and the failure to discriminate 
between classes of property. It is hardly necessary for 
me to state that those who have little property pav 
comparatively a great deal more taxes than those who 
have much property, and particularly those who have 
property in moneys and credits." 


Why go further? Every effort of human 
ingenuity has been exercised to make the per- 
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sonalty tax work, and it will not work. It 
has failed everywhere. It has failed because it 
is the expression of a wrong theory of taxation. 
The politician is the only being who will go 
blithely forth, armed with a statute, to de- 
clare war against a law of nature. If a stat- 
ute were made and provided to enact that 
henceforth water should run up-hill and not 
down, the politician is the only being who 
would look for any compliance. And when 
he found none, no doubt it would only occur 
to him to suppose that his statute needed 
revamping and strengthening, and not that he 
himself needed to revise his whole conception 
of the province and content of statute law. 
Viewed in the light of the politicians' deal- 
ing with the theory of taxation, these words 
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are by no means too severe. The true theory 
of taxation is best expressed in the practical 
rule to which we are brought out at the end 
of our consideration of these various lines of 
statutory experiment, namely— 


TAX NOTHING THAT CAN MOVE 


Money can move, credits, personal prop- 
erty of every kind can move. Do not tax 
them. Your theory is wrong, your practice 
iniquitous, and you do not get your tax; 
and finally, in proportion as you tax these 
things, by so much do you encourage them to 
move away and work for some other commu- 
nity instead of remaining in your community 
and doing work for it. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


THE BOY MANSFIELD 
WO years ago, when Gibbs Mans- 
field was ten years old, he was at 
school in Vevey. Well do I re- 
member the slim and nimble figure 
of le petit Mansfield as he scudded down the 
street (he had invented a method of running 
under cover of the tram which shielded him 
from the observation of schoolmasters) to 
purchase buns at the patisserie shop. Ador- 
able patisserie shop! Its windows, marve- 
lous with many cakes, bewitched both Gibbs 
and me. No matter what we were talking 
about, the pleasant spectacle of cakes never 
failed to attract our attention. His dreamy 
eyes, hallucinated with visions of the un- 
seen, became excitedly focussed upon pastry. 
For a moment at least he was only a hungry 
little schoolboy begging for a tartine. At 
this period he was called Don Quixote by 
those who loved him best because he had so 
many emotions over fictitious adventures, 
How shall I describe the sublimities and the 
grotesqueries of that dream-haunted boy or 
the extraordinary episodes of the imaginary 


world in which he so largely lived! A dozen 
times a day he was surrounded with spies 
who would kill him if they could. The dark 
entrance to the bake shop was the beginning 
of a subterranean cavern where lurked the 
enemy. I think he never passed it without 
a shudder. Beneath every stone was buried 
secret treasure. 

When I first saw Gibbs he wasabout two 
years old and he spoke me courteous phrases 
in a rich mature bass. I should not have 
believed that such a mellow roar of sound 
could emerge from an existence so like a but- 
tertly. My amazement was even greater when 
I discovered how martial was his imagination. 
This dainty being appeared to spend his days 
on a perpetual battlefield. By the time he 
was four, he was continually describing bril- 
liant and terrific scenes of bloodshed, of which 
he claimed to be the hero. His love of battle 
was equaled only by his courtesies. Nothing 
could exceed the grandeur of his behavior 
when occasion required it. When he was 
told to apologize for some impish prank he 
converted it into the stateliest of ceremonies. 
He did not appear to object to apologizing, as 
many children do. I fear he enjoyed it. Не 


GIBBS MANSFIELD—SON OF RICHARD MANSFIELD 
Richard Mansfield was a genius, expressing himself in a fresh and unusual manner on 
the stage. In his son has reappeared this remarkable strain of theatrical and poetic 
talent. Gibbs Mansfield is a rare combination of the natural wholesome boy with a 


soaring spirit that loves to display itself in gorgeous and imaginative games, plays 
and other manifestations. 


He is a talented, special and an intensely interesting child 
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made it into a beautiful little spectacle, dram- 
atized his sorrow, and presented one with so 
dignified and artistic a performance that one 
longed to have him repeat his misbehavior. 

* Must you ро?” he said to me, when І, a 
guest, was about to leave that enchanted 
threshold. “Then, dear Anna, if you must 
go, I will throw this rug before you that your 
going may be easy." 

This the five-year-old Raleigh proceeded to 
do, while I progressed in glory. Truly this 
child had the bearing of a Beau Brummel. 

* Gibbs, what time does the party Беріп?” 

“When you come, Anna, the party will 
begin," he replied, in his deep and inetfably 
courteous voice. 

That grave and gracious bass! Did ever 
any child possess so marvelous an organ! 

At this time he was a wild and exquisite 
being—the little son of poetry and romance. 
He had hallucinated brown eyes, an awe- 
struck countenance, and seemed almost 
diaphanous in his physique. He was the 
bestower of dainty yet passionate hugs, but 
was himself hardly to be touched, barely to 
be kissed, never to be held, or for a moment 
physically restrained. I remember his in- 
toxication when I repeated poetry to him, 
his excitement over rhythm and rhyme, and 
his wild grief when he heard “sad” music. 
Once, when I repeated part of the Lady of 
the Lake, he fell to giggling with delight, and 
at last fell squirming to the floor, imploring 
me to continue and behaving very much 
like a young kitten when first introduced 
to catnip. He himself frequently spoke in 
numbers. Never shall I forget the exalted 
bearing, the impassioned countenance, with 
which he would break forth into original 
sagas, beautiful and wild. At such times he 
appeared ecstasied with emotion and his 
strange cyes aware only of their own dreams. 

When he was five he dictated to me this 
poem about his mother: 

I dinna forget those lovely days. 
My mother, my mother! 
I often kiss her warm, sweet hands, 
My mother, my mother. 
Her gentle voice is a gentle breeze 
Of loveliness; : 
How dear and good to love she is, 
My mother, O my mother! 
She's better than a gentle breeze 
Or a quiet place, 
My mother, O my mother! 
Keep her living in the world forever, 
I love her! 
My mother! 
Amen. 

His poems were not all of sentiment, for 

this impassioned baby dreamed of battles 
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rather than of love, or plotted out mar- 
velous symbolic plays, in which the human 
spirit warred with the powers of good and 
evil. I remember one strange drama com- 
posed and acted by himself when he was five, 
in which he was a pilgrim struggling to the 
promised land. I remember his lamenta- 
tions and unchildlike cries to Heaven. The 
room was dark with winter twilight, and it 
was really thrilling when, as he flung himself 
in prayer before the gate still closed, he 
cleverly turned on the electric light and 
bathed himself in what he meant to be a 
redeeming splendor. He had never seen a 
play acted in his life, had been carefully 
guarded from all talk of the theatre, and was 
still under the impression that stage meant 
stagecoach, and that dada drove it. I was 
enormously impressed at the mental coolness 
indicated by his action, when at the same 
moment he was displaying so much emotion. 
There was another play of his, composed the 
same winter, and also acted, about a witch 
who lived in a magic turret. For her evil 
deeds Zeus wrecked her castle with a thun- 
derbolt and destroyed her wicked power. 
Gibbs acted with potency the scene where 
she cried aloud her secret runes, and found 
her magic gone. 

“Imagine her anguish,” he explained to 
me, “when her muttering, that once had 
raised cities, called up only smoke.” 

Oh, inspired baby! Did ever any other 
child except Marjorie Fleming use such lan- 
guage? Once, while he was still five, we 
were going upstairs together talking on some 
quite ordinary subject. Suddenly he raised 
his face and with that awe-struck expression 
so familiar to all who know him seemed to 
gaze a moment at something unearthly. 
Then he sank on the step and lifting up his 
arms to that invisible splendor which my 
eyes saw not, he cried, as a child Galahad 
might have cried before his earliest vision, 
“ Beauty betides me.” 

Pugilistic atom that he then was, how he 
longed to fight! Innocent of the nursery, he 
begged to try himself against the gang. “It 
would be such fun, one poet against a dozen.” 

At last he escaped from those who guarded 
him and charged, indeed, on that delighted 
gang. Afterward, he celebrated his defeat 
in a sort of Homeric hymn, chanting as fast 
as his tongue could wag full thirty lines of ex- 
temporaneous verse. I remember only four: 


There is another boy T know 
That makes me mad, gee whiz! 
He ran and hid behind a tree, 
1I hit at him—he hit at me. 


By Joe! 


ROBERT KENNEDY 


DUNCAN 


A professor of science who has made himself useful to industry in many ways. 
A number of economies in manufacturing are directly traceable to his 


work. 


He is so valuable a man that he is a professor in 


two universities at once 


He spoke with unseen entities and beheld 
events observed by no mortal eye. He plot- 
ted out a wonderful land where occurred 
imaginary episodes. He was its prince, his 
friends were his vassals, and he related curious 
fragments of its history. Мапу an exclam- 
atory bit of verse coursed from his lips de- 
scribing the adventures of its heroes. 

Such was the dreamy yet warlike child 
who went to try his mettle among the Vevey 
schoolboys. Shall I ever forget those nights 
when this most fascinating of children regaled 
us at the supper table with his adventures 
of the day! In what scrapes was he involved! 


In what battles was he engaged! Shall I 
ever forget his whimsicalities, his humors, his 
angers, his passionate naughtinesses, his lovely 
gencrosities, his rampant imagination, his ex- 
traordinary wit, his gracious and curiously 
mellow repartee which complimented rather 
than discountenanced, his boisterous fun, his 
wild spirits, his eager desire to be loved, and 
his astonishment, resentment and grief when 
he was occasionally misunderstood! Some- 
times, to amuse us, he would sing us the 
Jungle Book songs, in his deep unchildlike 
voice. These songs he set to an eerie music 
of his own and they were sung with great 
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dramatic fervor. 
Sometimes he ex- 
temporized a little 
comedy, dramatiz- 
ing the events of 
the day, in which 
his teachers, him- 
self and his school- 
mates were the 
dramatis personz. 
Sometimes he acted 
out fragments from 
Shakespeare, most 
bewitching of Rosa- 
linds,—most irre- 
sistible invitation 
to talk of love! His 
mother, in these 
plays, took not only 
the part of audi- 
ence, but of dra- 
matic critic. Was 
ever a schoolboy’s 
mother so favored 
as she? She lived 
not over a mile 
from theschool and 
every afternoon she 
walked down to 
meet him, lingering 
at the gate until a 
small dramatic fig- 
ure bounded from 
thedoorand sprang 
upon her with yells 
of welcome. Some- 
times she invited a 
party of his chums 
to the patisserie 
shop, where I have 
good reason to sup- 
pose that the con- 
sumption of cake 
and tea was on an 
extraordinarily 
large scale. They 
have seen the Pas- 
sion Play together, 
and have heard the 
opera in Germany, 
and have tramped, 
two boon com- 
= —— panions, among the 

W. Н. HODGSON | Tyrols. She has 

\ country newspaper editor, now over cighty years old, wha has even been allowed 
done a lot of good in his community, chiefly by taking an immense | on school excur- 
amount of fine old-fashioned practical interest in people sions and spent 
days riding and 
walking from 
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French country village to country village, with 
troops of boys for companions. 

In inter-school ball games nobody was 
ever so rapturous as Gibbs over success, no 
one so wild with lamentation over defeat. 
How he adored his friends! To hear him 
describe them one would suppose they were 
young gods.- He was a loyal little chap and 
stood by his cronies in time of need. I re- 
member his gallant running in hare and 
hounds and his wild yell of * Prenez garde!” 
as his sled flew down the mountainside. 
Nobody could be тоге sociable than Gibbs, yet 
he was in his deepest heart even then a soli- 
tary, for the wings of genius ached in him for 
flight and his mind went on stranger jour- 
neys than. the mountain climbs with school- 
boys. 

Since then he has been for two years at a 
school near Paris. His wonderful voice is 
developing, and for all anybody knows he 
may some day feel the lure of the operatic 
stage. The schoolboy sketches which illus- 
trate his letters are full of spirit and origi- 
nality. He loves his violin, and he reads, as 
he has done since babyhood, everything on 
which he can lay his hands. Не has. grown 
tall and vigorous and rugged, but somewhere 
under his thatch of tan-colored hair he keeps 
poems and lovely dreams, and plots of plays 
that sometime he will write and act. Of one 
thing I am certain, wherever he goes and 
whatever he does, Beauty will betide him. 

: ANNA H. BRANCH. 


ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


ITHIN the last half decade the 
nation has bumped into the fact 
that its virginlandsare exhausted, 
and that, if people are to have 

enough to eat, farming must proceed under 

scientific methods. Something of the same 
idea has begun to occur to manufacturers 
about the processes of their work. The 
best of them are waking up to the fact 
that there is no permanent salvation from 
the coddling of the tariff, and that Germany 
has established a world trade by attacking 
industrial problems in the light of the best 
that science has to offer. That is why the 
establishing of fellowships in industrial chem- 
istry in the University of Kansas by Professor 

Robert Kennedy Duncan has proved of na- 

tional interest. 

When Professor Duncan, who looks like a 
poet and talks like a novelist—or, rather, as 

a novelist ought to talk—wrote a magazine 


article four years ago about cellulose he could 
not have foreseen what would follow. He had 
been sent abroad by a magazine to study 
the chemistry of commerce, and in this ar- 
ticle, which was one of a series on the subject, 
he had happened to mention, as an illustra- 
tion, the fact that while the mechanical proc- 
esses of laundering were virtually perfect, 
the chemistry of laundering was still medieval. 
This, he said, put the American people to a 
needless expense of millions of dollars a week 
to replace ruined fabrics. Thereupon a firm 
manufacturing laundry supplies wrote him ad- 
mitting the truth of the indictment and ask- 
ing what he had to suggest. With a touch of 
that creative imagination that characterizes 
poets and captains of industry alike, Pro- 
fessor Duncan replied urging the establishing 
of a temporary fellowship to pay the expenses 
of an investigator working under his direction 
in the University of Kansas. The fellow was 
to devote himself to the chemical problems of 
laundering. 

'The suggestion was accepted and proved 
the beginning of an important development. 
For in the last three years thirteen temporary 
fellowships have been established to investi- 
gate problems in industrial chemistry. The 
plan adopted was for the fellow to be paid 
$500 or more a year for two years, with a 
royalty on the proceeds of his work and the 
prospect of permanent empleyment by the 
concern endowing the fellowship. As de- 
veloped, however, the value of the fellow- 
ships now runs from ©зоо a year to $1,500 
a year, and more, and Professor Duncan 
searches through all the universities of the 
country and abroad for available candidates. 
The results were to be embodied in a mono- 
graph and kept secret for three years, after 
which time they were to be made public. The 
idea commended itself to manufacturers. One 
fellow has successfully constructed a scientific 
fodder which greatly increases the value of 
alfalfa. Another has succeeded in standard- 
izing the manufacture of salt rising bread 
through the isolation and growth of the pe- 
culiar bacterium involved. A third has com- 
pletely solved the problem of using the con- 
stituents of waste buttermilk from the butter 
factories, and a factory for his process is now 
practically constructed. Two fellows have 
been successful in making a more highly re- 
sistive enamel than has been heretofore avail- 
able, and still another has constructed a beau- 
tiful finish on wood forty-one times as hard as 
varnish. Other analogous problems are under 
investigation, 

Professor Duncan was born in Canada 
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forty-one years ago. In his busy life as a 
teacher he has found time to work out some 
inventions in industrial chemistry himself, 
especially in connection with the chemistry 
of glass. He is as far as possible removed 
from the dry-as-dust type of scientist. You 
couldn’t wish for a more delightful evening 
than one spent in hishome. For the Duncans 
have the gift of lucid expression and in a 
way they are journalists—though Robert 
Duncan’s brother Norman writes novels of 
Labrador and other far-off places, while the 
industrial chemist—that was his chair in the 
University of Kansas—puts out popular 
volumes on “The New Knowledge" and 
“The Chemistry of Commerce." 

Last spring he was called to the University 
of Pittsburg to develop there on a larger scale 
and in the center of industrialism the suc- 
cessful scheme of sympathetic coóperation be- 
tween industry and learning that he initiated 
atthe University of Kansas. But the Univer- 
sity of Kansas was unwilling to part with him, 
and the two universities thereupon formu- 
lated and completed an arrangement by which 
Professor Duncan will assume the direction 
and responsibility for industrial research in 
both. He will live in Pittsburg, but both 
universities under his direction will gladly 
accept important industrial problems for 
solution. H. J. HASKELL. 


W. H. HODGSON 


F you were to happen in the quaint old 
Pennsylvania town of West Chester on 
the day before Christmas, you might 
possibly observe a tall, erect gentleman, 

with a white beard and large, kindly blue 

eyes, driving about the streets and byways 
in a carriage laden with many mysterious- 
looking bundles from the ends of which pro- 
trude the legs of sundry fat turkeys which he 
is delivering to the homes of his employees. 

He is W. H. Hodgson, publisher of the West 

Chester Daily Local News, and when I tell 
you he has followed journalism for sixty- 
eight years you will wonder, and your wonder 
will increase when I tell you that although 
he is past eighty he sometimes climbs six 
flights of stairs to the office of his advertis- 
ing manager, “Bill” Thomson, just to prove 
that he really doesn't need an elevator; and 
that he has a full growth of hair, doesn't use 
eyeglasses, never was sick, hasn't varied three 
pounds in weight since he was twenty-one, 
eats what he likes, all he likes, where he 
likes, and hasn't a single food fad! 
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Mr. Hodgson inherited a paper known as 
The Jeffersonian from his father. During 
the hostility of red-hot Republicanism right 
after the Civil War, the West Chester folks 
burned out The Jeffersonian; but they think 
enough of its Democratic-Independent suc- 
cessor, the Local Daily News, the only daily 
in a Republican stronghold, to pay for 16,000 
copies every day in advance—‘‘no money, 
no paper." 

Since 1872, when the News was started, 
either party has had the privilege of saying 
anything (decency observed) about the other 
party, and the editor remains neutral. 

* We stick to the news," says this remark- 
able old publisher, “give the people what they 
want, and, believing they can think for them- 
selves, don’t try to mold public opinion. 
But we air their views. The other day a 
negro was turned away from a West Chester 
hotel. He had a grievance and wrote us a 
letter. We printed it—without comment.” 

This man, who at eighty looks, thinks and 
acts fifty, treats his men as associates rather 
than employees. Thirteen of them have their 
own homes because he persuaded them to 
take Building and Loan Association shares, 
buy homes through that medium, and then 
raised their wages sufficiently to pay for the 
shares. 

Boys and their sons grow up in the employ 
of the West Chester Daily Local News, happy 
and contented, and now at eighty their chief 
loads a sleigh or wagon up several times on 
the day before Christmas and goes to the 
home of every employee with a turkey and 
all the fixings and delivers them personally. 
He’s the actual head of his business—he has 
a staff of “boys” who in thirty-eight years 
haven’t had a defection in their ranks, either 
by resignation or discharge. M 

Once a labor agitator came to West Chester 
to “organize a union." “No use,” they told 
him, “we are members of the firm." 

A boy taken on for board and lodging, in 
later years risen to foreman of the linotype- 
equipped composing room, took only one 
vacation in twenty-eight years—when he 
was discharged by his chief because he 
wouldn’t quit any other way, and was “hired 
back” after two weeks. І 

“When І have passed away,” says Pub- 
lisher Hodgson, “I want to leave happiness 
behind me—I want to leave homes for as 
many as І can.” So he makes a present of 
building and loan stock to an employee every 
now and then, pays each monthly installment ` 
himself and helps the lucky chap select a 
home-site or home. 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


One of the notable and separate genuises of our time. 
about bees as Maeterlinck wrote about them. 
dog as Maeterlinck wrote about his dog. 
formation and yet the most beautiful generalized philosophy of insect and animal life 


No one has ever written 
No one has ever written about the 
In these things there is the most specific in- 
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“Теб take a walk," he said one afternoon 
to a linotype operator, twenty-four, married, 
and subject to Fortune by several hostages. 
They came to a pretty two-story house, with 
a garden and trees in front and a truck patch 
behind—a typical West Chester home. 

* Do you think you could get along there 
all right with your family?" 

“биге!” promptly assured the young 
typographer. 

“It’s yours,’ 
employer. 

Folks who know tell of another episode, 
even more striking, in Publisher Hodgson’s 
philanthropic career. 

A young married man of his staff, undoubt- 
edly talented, became addicted to drink. 
Instead of casting him off, his employer sent 
him to a sanitarium for a “сиге,” paid the 
bill, cared for his family while he was gone, 
gave him full wages for his time and made a 
valuable employee and honored citizen of him. 

Yet, generosity and good nature have not 
interfered with the acquirement of the good 
things of this world, for Publisher Hodgson, 
with three Chester County homes (he has 
never been out of the county, practically, all 
his life); with a “rich” paper and a “rich” 
plant—several hundred shares of building 
society stock, and many sound assets besides 
—is accounted well-to-do. 

And well-to-do he is in the affection of a 
whole community, in a clear conscience at 
eighty, in abundant health and an enjoy- 
ment of other folks’ well-being that can only 
be a gift of the gods. RICHARD A. FOLEY. 
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as promptly answered his 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


CTAVE MIRBEAU, “discovering” 
the poet who published “La Prin- 


cesse Maleine” when but twenty- 
eight years of age, hailed Maurice 
Maeterlinck, in an enthusiastic moment, as 
“the Belgian Shakespeare”; and this fatuous 
stereo has since been used by countless writers 
of journalese. It would be a pleasure to all 
Maeterlinck’s friends to see it once and 
for all abandoned. Let alone the fact that 
Maeterlinck is no more and no less akin to 
Shakespeare than any poet-dramatist that 
one might name, he is not a Belgian. There 
ате no Belgians. Save the three Saxe-Coburg 
sovereigns of the mushroom * Kingdom of 
Belgium," there have been no Belgians since 
the days of Julius Ciesar. 
Maeterlinck is a Fleming, the representa- 
tive Fleming of the old Burgundian stock, tall, 
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broad-shouldered and muscular; cordial and 
lusty; “mystic,” if you must and will have 
it so, but preéminently sane; the typical 
sturdy citizen of the Netherlands. You will 
find him in any of Teniers' pictures. 

This big-bodied, big-brained, big-hearted 
poet and philosopher has met in all things 
with the good fortune which he deserved. 
He has been fortunate beyond most writers 
in his career, for there is none who enjoys so 
wide a reputation or is so universally read 
and in so many languages; fortunate as 
regards his material prosperity and surround- 
ings, for he owns, in the Abbaye de Saint- 
Wandrile in the north, and the Cháteau 
des Quatre-Chemins in the south of France, 
two ideal dwelling-houses; fortunate in his 
friends, among whom I need but mention 
Alfred Sutro, who made Maeterlinck's name 
in England and America before making his 
own; fortunate, above all, in his wife, the 
ever-charming Georgette Leblanc, whose tal- 
ent as an actress is not her only endow- 
ment, for she is gifted with personal beauty, 
great intelligence, an exquisite literary style 
and a no less exquisite appreciation of her 
husband's thoughts and writings. 

I have spoken above of Maeterlinck's 
sanity; and I verily believe that this elusive 
and highly imaginative poet has the health- 
iest mind that I have ever come upon. Yet 
I doubt if common sense is so much the key- 
note of his character as simplicity. Never 
was great man more devoid of affectation. 
He loves his work—but not to talk about it— 
and works every day, methodically, devoting 
two hours each morning to the actual labor 
of writing: the mental effort of composition 
is accomplished while walking. He loves na- 
ture, literature and art, simply. He loves 
the good things of this life, simply and frank- 
ly, without disguise. And he loves motoring 
at great speed along the straight white roads 
of Normandy or Provence. But, almost as 
deeply as he loathes injustice—for is he not 
the apostle of human justice, charity and 
kindliness?—does he loathe all pose, all pomp 
and state. 

Two years ago, strolling with him through 
the ruins at Saint-Wandrille, I told him that 
the English papers contained a rumor that 
he had been awarded the Nobel prize for 
literature. His features assumed an expres- 
sion of comic dismay: 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Shall I have 
to ро to Stockholm? And wear a dress-suit 
and a white tie on a dull winter's morning? 
And be presented, gibus in hand, to the King? 
Don't tell me that!" 


THE CATTLE QUEEN 
This woman, Jane Applebee by name, now eighty-two years old, was a washer- 
woman with fifteen children when she was fifty years of age. Driven by necessity, 


she went into business with splendid energy, thrift and foresight. 
wonderfully, and is a famous figure in Oklahoma. 


Photograph by Mrs. F. McLellan 


She succeeded 
'This photograph was made 


especially for The American Magazine a few weeks ago 


Luckily, the rumor was unfounded then; 
but I fear that he may yet be called upon to 
face this ceremonial ordeal. 

Maeterlinck would not be a Fleming if he 
were not a good host upon occasion. When 
* Macbeth" was produced at the Abbey in 


1909, before a select audience of fifty persons, 

what perhaps pleased him best was the oppor- 

tunity which it afforded him of “surprising 

his visitors with a supper, the ordering and 

organization of which he took into his own 

exclusive hands. But, though gay and genial 
405 
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when the need demands, generally he may be 
described as shy and reserved in company. 
He dislikes public appearances, and few 
things bore him less than solitude. 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 


THE CATTLE QUEEN 


HEN a woman with only fifteen 
children and a washtub makes 
a quarter of a million dollars it 
is interesting. . 

In answer to the question, ‘How did you 
manage to do it?” Aunt Jane Applebee, of 
Tulsa, Okla., said, *I had to; I couldn't let 
the children starve." 

'To-day Aunt Jane is accredited with being 
the richest member of the Osage Indian 
Nation in Oklahoma, which is the wealthiest 
nation, per capita, in the world. The story 
of her life is one of thrift and eternal vigilance 
that led to success. 

“When my first husband, August Captain, 
an interpreter known in Washington, D. C., 
died," she said, “he left us with very little to 
start business with. Even the quilts were 
worn out; and there I was out of the world— 
in the Indian Territory. 

“First I took in washing, but I couldn't 
get ahead that way. Then I came to the 
conclusion that as long as the world existed 
people must eat, and I decided I would help 
supply the world with food. So I deter- 
mined to raise cattle. 

“Т washed and sewed until I had money 
enough to buy a cow, and that cow and her 
calf were the beginning of my herd. 

“Every spring Texas cattlemen shipped 
thousands of cattle into the Territory. Some- 
times a cow died, and if very young her calf 
died. The cattlemen told me that I could 
have all the motherless calves, or Mavericks, 
as they are called, and I spent days in the 
saddle roaming around over the range looking 
for the motherless calves.’ 

Never was the cattle industry attended 
to more faithfully. In all kinds of weather 
this tall, gaunt woman looked after her 
business. Nothing daunted her. One day 
a freshet, suddenly raising a stream, divided 
a cow from her calf, and the foolish cow 
was calling her calf to come to her. Into 
the rushing waters the intrepid woman 
plunged, and safely brought the calf across 
in her arms. “There wasn't any other 
wav," she said; *I couldn't afford to lose 
that calf.” 

In a few years Aunt Jane had a wide repu- 
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tation for honesty and industry in the busi- 
ness world. 

There came a time when she had between 
two and three thousand head of cattle in 
the ranges, and she shipped them to the great 
centers—Kuansas City, St. Louis and other 
points—at the rate of ten thousand dollars’ 
worth each year. 

From the time she began purchasing 
cattle in ten-thousand-dollar bunches she be- 
came known as the Cattle Queen. 

Several times she herself went to St. 
Louis with shipments of pedigreed pigs and 
hogs, and sold them as advantageously as 
any cattleman. 

In addition to the cares of her own large 
family of children, this big-hearted woman 
has taken into her home several orphan 
children belonging to her husband’s people. 
About fourteen years ago she adopted a baby 
girl from a St. Louis orphan asylum, and is 
giving this foundling opportunities in educa- 
tion and the fine arts that she herself never 
had. 

When a Cattle Queen, she married a 
Texas cattleman, Luther Applebee. 

Seven years ago she gave up cattle raising 
and moved to Tulsa. For four hundred dol- 
lars she purchased land that is to-day worth 
seventy-five thousand. Her home, occupy- 
ing a valuable block, is set amid blossoming 
trees, shrubs and flowers that she herself 
has set out. Flowers are her only luxury. 

With all her money Aunt Jane has never 
spent a dollar in fine feathers for herself. 
She has never had a silk petticoat or a French 
hat, and has never had a day of what the 
world would call pleasure. She went to 
school but very little, yet she has a good 
collection of business and law books and is 
familiar with their contents. Often a group of 
blanket Indians are seen on her piazza, for 
frequently she acts as their interpreter, and 
her judgment is sought. 

Though not an Osage by birth, she has 
been brought up by them from infancy, 
married one of their tribe, and spent all but 
the last seven years of her life among them. 

Now, at the age of eighty-two, she enjoys 
the reputation of being the richest member 
of the Osage nation, and as a seer and a 
prophet she is honored by the Osages. 

“When I hear peoplesay that they can’t do 
anything because they have had no education 
and never had a chance I wonder what they 
would have done in my place,” says Aunt 
Jane; “апа I didn't begin the hand-to-hand 
battle of life until after I was fifty years of 
age." IVAH DUNKLEE. 


THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF 


ARISTIDE PUJOL 


THE ADVENTURE OF 
THE ARLESIENNE 


BY 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


AUTHOR OF "SEPTIMUS," "SIMON 


THE JESTER.’ 


ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR LITLE 


RISTIDE PUJOL bade me a sunny 
farewell at the door of the Hótel du 
Luxembourg at Nimes, and, valise 
in hand, darted off, in his impetuous 

fashion, across the Place de l'Esplanade. I 
felt something like a pang at the sight of his 
retreating figure as, on his own confession, 
he had not a penny in the world. I won- 
dered what he would do for food and lodging, 
to say nothing of tobacco, apéritifs and other 
such necessaries of life. The idea of so gay 
a creature starving was abhorrent. Yet my 
invitation to stay as my guest at the hotel 
until he saw an opportunity of improving 
his financial situation he had courteously 
declined. I spent an absurdly depressed 
evening. 

Early next morning I found him awaiting 
me in the lounge and smoking an excellent 
cigar. He explained that so dear a friend as 
myself ought to be the first to hear the glad 
tidings. Last evening, by the grace of 
Heaven, he had run across a bare acquaint- 
ance, a manufacturer of nougat at Monté- 
limar; had spent several hours in his com- 
pany, with the result that he had convinced 
him of two things: first, that the dry, crum- 
bling, shortbread-like nougat of Montélimar 
was unknown in England, where the popula- 
tion subsisted on a sickly glutinous mess 
whereto the medical faculty had ascribed the 
prevalent dyspepsia of the population; and, 
secondly, that the one heaven-certified apos- 
tle who could spread the glorious gospel of 
Montélimar nougat over the length and 


breadth of Great Britain and Ireland was 
himself, Aristide Pujol. A handsome salary 
had been arranged, of which he had already 
drawn something on account—hinc ille col- 
orado—and he was to accompany his principal 
the next day to Montélimar, en route for the 
conquest of Britain. In the meantime he 
was as free as the winds, and would devote 
the day to showing me the wonders of the 
town, with which he professed himself to be 
peculiarly intimate. 

I congratulated him on his almost fantastic 
good fortune and gladly accepted his per- 
sonal conduct. 

“There is one thing I should like to ask 
you," said I, “апа it is this. Yesterday 
afternoon you refused my cordially offered 
hospitality, and went away without a sou to 
bless yourself with. What did you do? I 
ask out of curiosity. How does a man set 
about trying to subsist on nothing at all?" 

“Tt is very simple," he replied. * Haven't 
I told you, and haven't you scen for yourself, 
that I never lose an opportunity? More 
than that. It has been my rule in life either 
to make friends with the Mammon of Un- 
righteousness—he's a muddle-headed ass, is 
Mammon, and you can steer clear of his 
unrighteousness if you're sharp enough—or 
else to cast my bread upon the waters in thc 
certainty of finding it again after many days. 
In the case in question I took the latter 
course. I cast my bread a year or two ago 
upon the waters of the Roman Baths, which 
I will have the pleasure of showing you this 
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morning, and I found it again last night at 
the obscure and—to your aristocratic British 
nose—smelly Hôtel de la Curatterie, which is 
somewhere up there"—he waved a designat- 
ing hand—"between the Cathédral Saint 
Castor and the Porte d'Auguste." 

In the course of the day he related to me 
the following artless history. 

And here, as I have nothing more to do, 
save in the most external manner, with the 
fortunes of Aristide Pujol, I take the oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing my unimportant and 


uninteresting personality from these chron- 


icles. 


Aristide Pujol arrived at Nimes one blazing 
day in July. He had money in his pocket 
and laughter in his soul. He had also de- 
posited his valise at the Hótel du Luxem- 
bourg, which, as all the world knows, is the 
most luxurious hotel in the town. Never had 
Fortune smiled on him so seductively. The 
smile was, if anything, too seductive—the 
great, shameless smile of a wanton hussy, who 
grants her favors with ridiculous facility. 
The future shimmered in a haze of gold. Joy- 
ousness of heart impelled him to a course of 
action which the good Nimois regard as ma- 
niacal in the sweltering July heat—he walked 
about the baking streets for his own good 
pleasure. 

Aristide Pujol was floating a company, a 
process which afforded him as much delirious 
joy as the floating, for the first time, of a toy 
yacht affords a child. It was a company to 
build a hotel in Perpignan, where the recent 
demolition of the fortifications erected by the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth had set free a vast 
expanse of valuable building ground on the 
other side of the little river on which the old 
town is situated. The best hotel in Perpig- 
nan being one to get away from as soon as 
possible, owing to restriction of site, Aristide 
conceived the idea of building a spacious and 
palatial hostelry in the new part of the town, 
which should allure all the motorists and 
tourists of the globe to that Pyrenean Para- 
dise. By sheer audacity he had contrived to 
interest an eminent Paris architect in his 
project. I think he had compiled from the 
Bottin (or Paris directory) a list of architects 
“diplômés parle gouvernement,” and had called 
hopefully on one man after the other until he 
found one who would listen to his tale. Now 
the man who listened to Aristide Pujol was lost. 
With the glittering eye of the ancient mariner 
he combined the winning charm of a woman. 
For salvation, you either had to refuse to see 
him, as all the architects to the end of the 
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R’s in the alphabetical list had done, or put 
wax, Ulysses-like, in your ears, a precaution 
neglected by the eminent Monsieur Say. 
Monsieur Say went to Perpignan and re- 
turned in a state of subdued enthusiasm, as 
becomes an architect diplomated by the 
Government and a member of the Institute 
of France. A limited company was formed, 
of which Aristide Pujol, man of vast experi- 
ence in affairs, was managing director. But 
money came in slowly. A financier was 
needed. Aristide looked through his collec- 
tion of visiting cards, and therein discovered 
that of a deaf ironmaster at Saint-Etienne, 
whose life he had once saved at a railway 
station, by dragging him, as he was crossing 
the line, out of the way of an express train 
that came thundering through. Aristide, man 
of impulse, went straight to Saint-Etienne, 
to work upon the ironmaster's sense of grati- 
tude. Meanwhile, Monsieur Say, man of 
more sober outlook, bethought him of a cli- 
ent, an American millionaire, passing through 
Paris, who had speculated considerably in 
hotels. The millionaire, having confidence 
in the eminent Monsieur Say, thought well 
of the scheme. He was just off to Japan, but 
would drop down to the Pyrenees the next 
day and look at the Perpignan site before 
boarding his steamer at Marseilles. If his 
inquiries satisfied him, and he could arrange 
matters with the managing director, he would 
not mind putting a million dollars or two into 
the concern. You must kindly remember 
that I do not vouch for the literal accuracy 
of everything told me by Aristide Pujol. 

The question of the all-important meeting 
between the millionaire and the managing 
director then arose. As Aristide was at Saint- 
Etienne, as cross-country train service in 
France is slow, and as the millionaire's time 
was limited, it was arranged that they should 
meet at a halfway stage on the latter's jour- 
ney from Perpignan to Marseilles. The 
Hótel du Luxembourg at Nimes was the 
place, and two o'clock on Thursday the time 
appointed. 

Meanwhile, Aristide had found that the 
deaf ironmaster had died months ago. This 
was a disappointment, but fortune com- 
pensated him. This part of his adventure is 
somewhat vague, but I gathered that he was 
lured by a newly made acquaintance into 
a gambling den, where he won the prodigious 
sum of two thousand francs. With this 
wealth jingling and crinkling in his pockets 
he fled the town and arrived in Nimes on 
Wednesday morning, a day before his ap- 
pointment. 
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""MADAME, SAID HE, 


TO DISTRACTION 


SY LOVED HER SO TENDERLY. 


That was why he walked joyously about 
the blazing streets. The tide had turned at 
last. Whatever he touched would now turn 
to gold. Of the success of his interview with 
the millionaire he had not the slightest doubt. 
He walked about, building gorgeous castles in 
Perpignan—which, by the way, is not very far 
from Spain. At last he reached the Jardin de 
la Fontaine, the great, stately garden laid out 
in complexity of terrace and bridge and bal- 
ustraded parapet over the waters of the old 
Roman Baths, by the master hand to which 
Louis the Fourteenth had entrusted the Gar- 
den of Versailles. The group of statuary 
and the urns on the parapet and the flights of 
steps baked in the sunshine. But beneath 
the great trees in the avenues was welcome 
shade. Aristide threw himself on a bench 
and fanned himself with his straw hat. 

“Mon Dieu! it’s hot!” he remarked to an- 
other occupant of the seat. 

This was a woman, and, as he saw when she 
turned her face toward him, an exceedingly 
handsome woman. Her white lawn and black 
silk head-dress coming to a tiny crown, just 
covering the parting of her full wavy hair, 
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MONSIEUR,’ SAID HE” 


proclaimed her of the neighboring town of 
Arles. She had all the Arlésienne's Roman 
beauty—the finely chiseled features, the 
calm, straight brows, the ripe lips, the soft 
oval contour, the clear olive complexion. She 
had also lustrous brown eyes; but these were 
full of tears. She turned them on him only 
for a moment; then she resumed her appar- 
ently interrupted occupation of sobbing. 
Aristide was a soft-hearted man. He drew 
nearer. 

“Why, you're crying, Madame,” said he. 

“Evidently,” murmured the lady. 

“To cry scalding tears in this weather! 
It’s too hot! Now if you could only cry iced 
water there would be something refreshing 
in it." 

“You jest, Monsieur," said the lady, dry- 
ing her eyes. 

"By no means,” said he. “The sight of so 
beautiful a woman in distress is painful." 

“АҺ!” she sighed. “I am very unhappy.” 

Aristide was impressionable. He drew 
nearer still. 

“Who,” said he, “is the wretch that has 
dared to make you so?" 
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The Adventure of the Arlésienne: By William J. Locke 


“My husband,” replied the lady, swallow- 
ing a sob. 

“The scoundrel!” said Aristide. 

The lady shrugged her shoulder, and looked 
down at her wedding ring, which gleamed on 
a slim, brown, perfectly kept hand. Aristide 
prided himself on being a connoisseur in 
hands. This one pleased him mightily. 

“There never was a husband yet," he 
added, “who appreciated a beautiful wife. 
Husbands only deserve harridans.” 

“That’s true," said the Arlésienne, “for 
when the wife is good-looking they are 
jealous." 

“Ah! That is the trouble, is it?" said 
Aristide. “Tell me all about it." 

The beautiful Arlésienne again contem- 
plated her slender fingers. 

“T don't know you, Monsieur." 

“But you soon will" said Aristide in 
his pleasant voice, and with a laughing, 
challenging glance in his bright eyes. She 
met it swiftly and sidelong. 

* Monsieur," she said, *I have been mar- 
ried to my hus- 
band for four 
years and have 
always been 
faithful to him." 

“That’s. 
praiseworthy,” 
said Aristide. 

“And I love 
himvery much.” 

“That’s un- 
fortunate!” said 
Aristide. 

“Unfortu- 
nate?" 

“Parbleu!” 
said Aristide. 

Their eyes 
met. They burst 
out laughing. 
The lady quick- 
ly recovered and 
the tears sprang 
again. 

“One can’t 
jest with a 
heavy heart. 
And mineis very 
heavy." She 
broke down 
through self- 
pity. ^Oh,Iam 
ashamed!" she 
cried. 

She turned 


LAUGHTER, 


"HE GASPED FOR A MOMENT, 
KICKING HIS LEGS UP AND DOWN AND WAVING 
HIS ARMS IN MANIACAL MIRTH" 
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away from him, burying her face in her 
hands. Her dress, cut low, showed the nape 
of her neck as it rose gracefully from her 
shoulders. Two little curls had rebelled 
against being drawn up with the rest of her 
hair. The back of a dainty ear set close to 
the head was provoking in its pink loveliness. 
Her attitude, that of a youthful Niobe, all 
tears, but at the same time all curves and 
delicious contours, would have played the 
deuce with an anchorite. 

Aristide, I would have you remember, was 
a child of the south. A child of the north re- 
garding a bewitching woman thinks how nice 
it would be to make love to her, and wastes 
his time in wondering how he can do it. A 
child of the south neither thinks nor wonders; 
he makes love straightway. He can't help 
it. Aristide leaned forward over the delicious 
curves and whispered in the provoking ear. 

“Madame,” said he, “you are adorable, 
and I love you to distraction." 

She started up. ‘Monsieur, you forget 
yourself." 


INTO SHRIEKS OF 


THEN HE BURST 


“AND YOU!’ SHOUTED BOCARDON, 


‘I MUST 


FALLING ON ARISTIDE. 


EMBRACE YOU ALSO'"’ 


“If I remember anything 'else in the wide 
world but you, it would be a poor compliment. 
I forget everything. You turn my head, you 
ravish my heart and you put joy into my 
soul." 

He meant it—intensely—for the moment. 

“T ought not to listen to you," said the 
lady, "especially when I am so unhappy.” 

“ All the more reason to seek consolation,” 
replied Aristide. 

* Monsieur," she said, after a short pause, 
“you look good and loyal. I will tell you 
what is the matter. My husband accuses 
me wrongfully, although I know that appear- 
ances are against me. He only allows me in 
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the house on sufferance and is taking meas- 
ures to procure a divorce." 

1 la bonne heure!” cried Aristide, excit- 
edly casting away his straw hat, which an 
unintentional twist of the wrist caused to 
skim horizontally and nearly decapitate a 
small and perspiring soldier, who happened to 
pass by. “A la bonne heure! Let him di- 
vorce you. You are then free. You can be 
mine without any further question." 

“But I love my husband," she smiled 
sadly. 

“ Bah!” said he, with the scepticism of the 
lover and the Provençal. “And, by the way, 
who is your husband?" 
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“ Не is Monsieur Emile Bocardon, proprie- 
tor of the Hétel de la Curatterie.” 

“And you?" 

“I am Madame Bocardon,” she replied, 
with the faintest touch of roguery. 

“But your Christian name? How is it pos- 
sible for me to think of you as Madame 
Bocardon?” 

“T don’t see why it should be necessary for 
you to think of me at all,” she retorted. 
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They argued the question. Eventually 


she confessed to the name of Zette. 

Her confidence not stopping there, she told 
him how she came by the name; how she was 
brought up by her Aunt Léonie at Raphele, 
some five miles from Arles, and many other 
unexciting particulars of her early years. 
Her baptismal name was Louise. Her 
mother, who died when she was young, called 
her Louisette. Aunt Léonie, a very busy 
woman with no time for superfluous syllables, 
called her Zette. 

“Zette!” Не cast up his eyes as if she had 
been canonized and he was invoking her in 
rapt worship. “Zette, І adore you.” _ 

Zette was extremely sorry. She, on her 


side, adored the cruel Monsieur Bocardon. : 


Incidentally she learned Aristide's name and 
quality. He was an agent d'affaires, ex- 
tremely rich—had he not two thousand francs 
and an American millionaire in his pocket?— 
and able to lay at her feet all the luxuries of 
the earth. 

“Monsieur Pujol," she said, “the earth 
holds but one thing that I desire, the love and 
trust of my husband." 

“The good Bocardon is becoming tire- 
some,” said Aristide. 

Zette’s lips parted, as she peered between 
the overhanging greenery and the tops of the 
stone parapets. Then she pointed to a black 
speck at the iron entrance gates. 

“ Mon Dieu! there he is!” 

* He has become tiresome,” said Aristide. 

She rose, displaying to its full advantage 
her supple and stately figure. She had a 
queenly poise of the head. Aristide contem- 
plated her with the frankest admiration. 

“One would say Juno was walking the 
earth again.” 

Although Zette had never heard of Juno, 
and was as miserable and heavy-hcarted a 
woman as dwelt in Nimes, a flush of pleasure 
rose to her checks. She, too, was a child of 
the south, and female children of the south 
love to be admired, no matter how frankly. 
I have heard of daughters of the snows not 
quite averse to it. She sighed. 

“T must go now, Monsieur. He must not 
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find me here with you. Iam suffering enough 
already from his reproaches. АҺ! it is un- 
just, unjust!" she cried, clenching her hands, 
while the tears again started into her eyes, 
and the corners of her pretty lips twitched 
with pain. “Indeed,” she added, “I know it 
has been wrong of me to talk to you like this. 
But que voulez-vous? It was not my fault. 


- Adieu, Monsieur." 


At the sight of her standing before him in 
her woeful beauty, Aristide’s pulses throbbed. 

“It is not adieu, it.is au revoir, Madame 
Zette," he cried. 

She protested, tearfully. It was farewell. 
Aristide darted off to his rejected hat and 
clapped it on the back of his head. He 
joined her and swore that he would see her 
again. It was not Aristide Pujol who would 
allow her to be rent in pieces by the jaws of 
that crocodile, Monsieur Bocardon. Faith, he 
would defend her to the last drop of his blood. 


:He would do all manner of gasconading 


things. 

* But what can you do, my poor Monsieur 
Pujol?" she asked. 

* You will see," he replied. 

They parted. He watched her vntil she 
became a speck and having joined the other 
speck, her husband, passed out of sight. 
'Then he set out through the burning gardens 
toward the Hótel du Luxembourg, at the 
other end of the town. 

Aristide had fallen in love. He had fallen 
in love with Provengal fury. He had done 
the same thing a hundred times before; but 
this, he told himself, was the coup de foudre, 
the thunderbolt. The beautiful Arlésienne 
filled his brain and his senses. Nothing 
else in the wide world mattered. Nothing else 
in the wide world occupied his mind. He 
sped through the hot streets like a meteor 
in human form. A stout man, sipping syrup 
and water in the cool beneath the awning of 
the Café de la Bourse, rose, looked wonder- 
ingly after him, and resumcd his seat, wiping 
a perspiring brow. 

A short while afterward Aristide, valise in 
hand, presented himself at the bureau of the 
Hotel de la Curatterie. It was a dingy little 
hotel, with a dingy little oval sign outside, 
and was situated in the narrow street of the 
same name. Within, it was clean and well 
kept. On the right of the little dark entrance 
hall was the sulle-d-manver, on the left the 
bureau and an unenticing hole labeled. salon 
de correspondance. A very narrow passage 
led to the kitchen, and the rest of the hall was 
blocked by the staircase. An enormous man, 
with a simple, woe-begone fat face and a head 
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of hair like a circular machine-brush, was sit- 
ting by the bureau window in his shirt- 
sleeves. Aristide addressed him. 

“Monsieur Bocardon?” 

* At your service, Monsieur." 

“Can I have a bedroom?” 

“Certainly.” He waved a hand toward 
a set of black sample boxes studded with 
brass nails and bound with straps that lay in 
the hall. “The omnibus has brought your 
boxes. You are Monsieur Lambert?” 

* Monsieur Bocardon,” said Aristide in a 
lordly way, “І am Monsieur Aristide Pujol 
and not a commercial traveler. I have come 
to see the beauties of Nimes and have chosen 
this hotel because I have the honor to be a 
distant relation of your wife, Madame Zette 
Bocardon, whom I have not seen for many 
years. How is she?" 

* Her health is very good," replied Mon- 
sieur Bocardon shortly. He rang a bell. 

A dilapidated man in a green baize apron 
emerged from the dining room and took 
Aristide's valise. 

“No. 24,” said Monsieur Bocardon. Then 
swinging his massive form halfway through 
the narrow bureau door, he called down the 
passage. ‘‘Euphémie!” 

A woman's voice responded, and in a mo- 
ment the woman herself appeared, a pallid, 
haggard, though more youthful, replica of 
Zette, with the dark rings of sleeplessness or 
illness beneath her eyes, which looked fur- 
tively at the world. 

“Tell your sister," said Monsieur Bocardon, 
* that a relation of yours has come tostay at 
the hotel." 

He swung himself back into the bureau and 
took no further notice of the guest. 

“А relation?" echoed Euphémie, staring 
at the smiling, lustrous-eyed Aristide, whose 
busy brain was wondering how he could 
mystify this unwelcome and unexpected 
sister. 

“Why, yes. Aristide, cousin to your good 
Aunt Léonie at Raphele. Ah—but you are 
too young to remember me." 

“I will tell Zette,” she said, disappearing 
down the narrow passage. 

Aristide went to the doorway, and stood 
there looking out into the not too savory 
street. On the opposite side, which was in 
the shade, the tenants of the modest little 
shops sat by their doors or on chairs on the 
pavement. "There was considerable whisper- 
ing among them and various glances were cast 
at him. Presently footsteps behind caused 
him to turn. There was Zette. She had 
evidently been weeping since they had 
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parted, for her eyelids were red. She started 
on beholding him. 

“ You? ” 

He laughed and shook her hesitating hands. 

“Tt is I, Aristide. But you have grown! 
Pécaire! How you have grown!” Heswung 
her hands apart and laughed merrily in her 
bewildered eyes. ‘‘To think that the little 
Zette in pigtails and short check skirt should 
have grown into this beautiful woman. I 
compliment you on your wife, Monsieur 
Bocardon." 

Monsieur Bocardon did not reply, but 
Aristide's swift glance noticed a spasm of 
pain shoot across his broad face. 

“And the good Aunt Léonie? Is she well? 
And does she still make her matelotes of eels? 
Ah, they were good, those matelotes.” 

* Aunt Léonie died two years ago, 
Zette. 

“The poor woman! And I who never 
knew. Tell me about her.” 

The salle-d-manger door stood open. He 
drew her thither by his curious fascination. 
They entered and he shut the door behind 
them. 

“Voila!” said he. "Didn't I tell you I 
should see you again?" 

“Vous avez un fameux toupet, vous!" said 
Zette, half angrily. 

He laughed, having been accused of con- 
founded impudence many times before in the 
course of his adventurous life. 

“Tf I told my husband, he would kill you.” 

“Precisely. So you're not going to tell 
him. І adore you. I have come to protect 
you. Foi de Provençal.” 

“The only way to protect me is to prove 
my innocence.” 

“Апа then?" 

She drew herself up and looked him straight 
between the eyes. 

“TIl recognize that you have a loyal heart 
and will be your very good friend.” 

“Madame Zette,” cried Aristide, “I will 
devote my life to your service. Tell me the 
particulars of the affair.’’ 

“Ask Monsieur Bocardon.” She left him 
and sailed out of the room and past the bu- 
reau with her proud head in the air. 

If Aristide Pujol had the rapturous idea of 
proving the innocence of Madame Zette, tri- 
umphing over the fat pig of a husband, and 
eventually, in a fantastic fashion, carrying off 
the insulted and spotless lady to some bower 
of delight (the castle in Perpignan—why not?) 
you must blame, not him, but Provence, 
whose sons, if not devcut, are frankly pagan. 
Sometimes they are both. 


” said 
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Monsieur Bocardon sat in his bureau, pre- 
tending to do accounts and tracing columns 
of figures with a huge, trembling forefinger. 
He looked the picture of woe. Aristide de- 
cided to bide his opportunity. He went out 
into the streets again, now with the object of 
killing time. The afternoon had advanced 
and trees and buildings cast cool shadows in 
which one would walk with comfort; and 
Nimes, clear, bright city of wide avenues and 
broad open spaces, instinct too with the 
grandeur that was Rome’s, is an idler’s Para- 
dise. Aristide knew it well; but he never 
tired of it. He wandered round the Maison 
Carrée, his responsive nature delighting in the 
splendor of the Temple, with its fluted Cor- 
inthian columns, its noble entablature, its 
massive pediment, its perfect proportions; 
reluctantly turned down the Boulevard Vic- 
tor Hugo, past the Lycée and the Bourse, 
made the circuit of the mighty double-arched 
oval of the Arena, and then retraced his steps. 
As he expected, Monsieur Bocardon had left 
the bureau. It was the hour of absinthe. 
The porter named Monsieur Bocardon’s ha- 
bitual café. There, in a morose corner of the 
terrace, Aristide found the huge man gloomily 
contemplating an absurdly small glass of the 
bitters known as Dubonnet. Aristide raised 
his hat, asked permission to join him, and 
sat down. 

“Monsieur Bocardon,” said he, carefully 
mixing the absinthe which he had ordered, 
“T learn from my fair cousin that there is 
between you a regrettable misunderstanding, 
for which I am sincerely sorry.” 

“She calls it a misunderstanding?” He 
laughed mirthlessly. “Women have their 
own vocabulary. Listen, my good sir. There 
is infamy between us. When a wife betrays 
a man like me, kind, indulgent, trustful, who 
has worshiped the ground she treads on, it is 
not a question of misunderstanding. It is 
infamy. If she had anywhere to lay her head 
I would turn her out of doors to-night. But 
she has not. You, who are her relative, 
know I married her without a dowry. You 
alone of her family survive.” 

It was on the tip of Aristide’s impulsive 
tongue to say that he would be only too will- 
ing to shelter her; but, prudently, he re- 
frained. 

“She has broken my heart," continued 
Bocardon. 

Aristide asked for details of the unhappy 
affair. The large man hesitated for a mo- 
ment and glanced suspiciously at his com- 
panion; but, fascinated by the clear, lumi- 
nous eyes, helaunched with southern violence 
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into a whirling story. The villain was a 
traveler in buttons—buttons! То be wronged 
by a traveler in diamonds might have its com- 
pensations—but buttons! Linen buttons, 
bone buttons, brass buttons, trousers buttons! 
To bea traveler in the inanity of buttonholes 
was the only lower degradation. His name 
was Bondon—he uttered it scathingly, as if 
to decline from a Bocardon to a Bondon was 
unthinkable. This Bondon was a regular 
client of the hotel, and such a client!—who 
never ordered a bottle of vin cacheté or coffee 
ог cognac. A contemptible creature. Fora 
long time he had his suspicions. Now he was 
certain. He tossed off his glass of Dubonnet, 
ordered another and spoke incoherently of the 
opening and shutting of doors, of whisperings, 
of a dreadful incident, the central fact of 
which was a glimpse of Zette gliding wraith- 
like down a corridor. Lastly there was the 
culminating proof, a letter found that morn- 
ing in Zette’s room. He drew a crumpled 
sheet from his pocket and handed it to Aris- 
tide. 

It was a crude, flaming, reprehensible, and 
entirely damning epistle. Aristide turned 
cold, shivering at the idea of the superb and 
dainty Zette coming in contact with such 
abomination. He hated Bondon with a mur- 
derous hate. He drank a great gulp of his 
absinthe and wished it were Bondon’s blood. 
Great tears rolled down Bocardon’s face, and, 
gathering at the ends of his scrubby mustache, 
dripped in splashes on the marble table. 

“I loved her so tenderly, Monsieur,” said he. 

The cry, so human, went straight to Aris- 
tide’s heart. А sympathetic tear glistened in 
his bright eyes. He was suddenly filled with 
an immense pity for this grief-stricken, help- 
less giant. An odd feminine streak ran 
through his nature and showed itself in queer 
places. Impulsively he stretched out his 
hand. | 

“You're going?’’ asked Bocardon. 

“No. A sign of good-fellowship."' 

They gripped hands across the table. A 
new emotion thrilled through the facile 
Aristide. 

* Bocardon, I devote myself to you," he 
cried with a flamboyant gesture. “What can 
I do?" 

° “Alas, nothing, 
ably. 

“And Zette? What does she say to it all?” 

The mountainous shoulders heaved with 
a shrug. "She denies everything. She had 
never seen the letter until I showed it to her. 
She did not know how it came into her room. 
As if that were possible!" 
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replied the other, miser- 
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“It’s improbable,” said Aristide gloomily. 

They talked. Bocardon, in a choky voice, 
told the simple tale of their married happi- 
ness. It had been a love match, different 
from the ordinary marriages of reason and 
arrangement. Not a cloud since their wed- 
ding day. They were called the turtle doves 
of the Rue dela Curatterie. Hehad not even 


manifested the jealousy justifiable in the pos- ` 


sessor of so beautiful a wife. He had trusted 
her implicitly. He was certain of her love. 
That was enough. . . . They had had 
one child who died. Grief had brought them 
even nearer each other. And now this stroke 
had been death. It was a knife being turned 
round in his heart. It was agony. 

They walked back to the hotel together. 
Zette, who was sitting by the desk in the 
bureau, rose and, without a word or look, 
vanished down the passage. Bocardon, with a 
great sigh, took her place. It was dinner-time. 
The half-dozen guests and frequenters filled 
for a moment the little hall, some waiting to 
wash their hands at the primitive lavabo by 
the foot of the stairs. Aristide accompanied 
them into the salle-d-manger, where he dined 
in solemn silence. The dinner over he went 
out again, passing by the bureau where Bo- 
cardon, in its dim recesses, was eating a sad 
meal brought to him by the melancholy 
Euphémie. Zette, he conjectured, was din- 
ing in the kitchen. An atmosphere of deso- 
lation impregnated the place, as though a 
corpse were somewhere in the house. 

Aristide drank his coffee at the nearest café 
in a complicated state of mind. He had 
fallen furiously in love with the lady, believing 
her to be the victim of a jealous husband. 
In an outburst of generous emotion he had 
taken the husband to his heart, seeing that he 
was a good man stricken to death. Now he 
loved the lady, loved the husband, and hated 
the villain Bondon. What Aristide felt, he 
felt fiercely. He would reconcile these two 
people he loved and then go and, if not assas- 
sinate Bondon, at least do him some bodily 
injury. With this idea in his head, he 
paid for his coffee and went back to the 
hotel. 

He found Zette taking her turn at the 
bureau, for clients have to be attended to, 
even in the most distressing circumstances. 
She was talking to a new arrival, trying to 
smile a welcome. Aristide, loitering near, 
watched her beautiful face, to which the per- 
fect classic features gave an air of noble pu- 
rity. His soul revolted at the idea of her 
mixing herself up with a sordid wretch like 
Bondon. It was unbelievable. 
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“Eh, bien?” she said as soon as they were 
alone. 

“Madame Zette, to-day I called your hus- 
band a scoundrel and a crocodile. I was 
wrong. I find him a man with a beautiful 
nature." 

* You needn't tell me that, Monsieur Aris- 
tide." 

"You are breaking his heart, Madame 
Zette.” 

“Апа is he not breaking mine? He has 
told you, I suppose. Am I responsible for 
what I know nothing more about than a babe 
unborn? You don’t believe I am speaking 
the truth? Bah! And your professions this 
afternoon? Wind and gas, like the words of 
all men.” 

* Madame Zette,” cried Aristide, “I said 
I would devote my life to your service, and so 
Iwill. ГІ go and find Bondon and kill him.” 

He watched her narrowly, but she did not 
grow pale like a woman whose lover is threat- 
ened with mortal peril. She said dryly: 

“You had better have some conversation 
with him first." 

* Where is he to be found?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. "How do I 
know? Tiens. He left by the early train 
this morning that goes in the direction of 
Tarascon." 

“Then to-morrow,” said Aristide, who 
knew the ways of commercial travelers, “he 
will be at Tarascon, or at Avignon, or at 
Arles.” 

“T heard him say that he had just done 
Arles.” 

“Tant mieux. I shall find him either at 
Tarascon or Avignon. And by the Tar- 
asque of Sainte-Marthe, I’ll bring you his 
head and youcan put it up outside as a sign 
and call the hotel the Hôtel de la Tête de 
Bondon." 

Early the next morning Aristide started on 
his quest, without informing the good Bocar- 
don of his intentions. He would go straight 
to Avignon, as the more likely place. In- 
quiries at the various hotels would soon enable 
him to hunt down his quarry; and then—he 
did not quite know what would happen 
then, but it would be something picturesque, 
something entirely unforeseen by Bondon, 
something to be thrillingly determined by the 
inspiration of the moment. In any case he 
would wipe the stain from the family es- 
cutcheon. By this time he had quite con- 
vinced himself that he belonged to the Bocar- 
don family. 

The only other occupant of the first-class 
compartment was an elderly Englishwoman of 
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sour aspect. Aristide, his head full of Zette 
and Bondon, scarcely noticed her. The train 
started and sped through the sunny land of 
vine and olive. 

They had almost reached Tarascon when 
a sudden thought hit him between the eyes, 
like the blow of a fist. He gasped for a mo- 
ment, then he burst into shrieks of laughter, 
kicking his legs up and down and waving his 
arms in maniacal mirth. After that he rose 
and danced. The sour-faced Englishwoman, 
in mortal terror, fled into the corridor. She 
must have reported Aristide’s behavior to the 
guard, for in a minute or two that official 
appeared at the doorway. 

* Qu'est-ce qu’ il y a?” 

Aristide paused in his demonstrations of 
merriment. ; 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “I have just discov- 
ered what I am going to do to Monsieur 
Bondon.” 

Delight bubbled out of him as he walked 
from the Avignon railway station up the 
Cours de la République. The wretch Bon- 
don lay at his mercy. He had not proceeded 
far, however, when his quick eyes caught 
sight of an object in the ramshackle display 
of a curiosity dealer’s. He paused in front of 
the window, fascinated. He rubbed his eyes. 

“No,” said he. “It is not a dream. Le 
bon Dieu is on my side.” 

He went into the shop and bought the 
object. It was a pair of handcuffs. 


At a little after three o’clock, the small and 
dilapidated hotel omnibus drove up before 
the Hôtel de la Curatterie, and from it de- 
scended Aristide Pujol, radiant-eyed, and a 
scrubby little man with a goatee beard, pince- 
nez and a domelike forehead, who, pale and 
trembling, seemed stricken with a great fear. 

-It was Bondon. Together they entered the 
little hall. As soon as Bocardon saw his 
enemy his eyes blazed with fury and, uttering 
an inarticulate roar, more like that of an in- 
furiated elephant than a man, he rushed out 
of the bureau with clenched fists murderously 
uplifted. The terrified Bondon shrank into a 
corner, protected by Aristide, who, smiling 
like an angel of peace, intercepted the on- 
slaught of the huge man. 

“Be calm, my good Bocardon, be calm.” 

But Bocardon could not be calm. He 
found his voice. 

“АҺ, scoundrel! Miscreant! Wretch! 
Traitor!” When his vocabulary of vitu- 
peration and his breath failed him he paused 
and mopped his forehead. 

Bondon came a step or two forward. 
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“I know, Monsieur, I have all the wrong on 
my side. Your anger is justifiable. But I 
never dreamed of the disastrous effect of my 
acts. Let me see her, my good Monsieur 
Bocardon, I beseech you.” 

* Let you see her?" said Bocardon, growing 
purple in the face. 

At this moment Zette came running up the 
passage. 

“What is all this noise about?” 

“Ah, madame!" cried Bondon, eagerly. 
“Т am heartbroken. You, who are so kind 
—let me see her." 

* Hein?" exclaimed Bocardon in stupefac- 
tion. 

* See whom?" asked Zette. 

* My dear dead one. My dear Euphémie, 
who has committed suicide." 

“But he's mad!” shouted Bocardon, in his 
great voice. ‘“Euphémie! Euphémie! come 
here.’ 

At the sight of Euphémie, pale and shiver- 
ing with apprehension, Bondon sank upon 
a bench by the wall. He stared at her as if 
she were a ghost. 

“Idon’t understand,” he murmured faintly, 
looking like a trapped hare at Aristide Pujol, 
who, debonair, hands on hips, stood a littl 
way apart. | 

“Nor I, either,” cried Bocardon. 

A great light dawned on Zette’s beautiful 
face. “I do understand.” She exchanged 
glances with Aristide. He came forward. 

"It's very simple," said he, taking the 
stage with childlike exultation. “I go to 
find Bondon this morning to kill him. In the 
train I have a sudden inspiration, a revelation 
from Heaven. . It is not Zette but Euphémie 
that is the bonne amie of Bondon. I laugh 
and frighten a long-toothed Engiish old maid 
out of her wits. Shall I get out at Tarascon 
and return to Nimes and tell you, or shall I go 
on? I decide to go on. I make my plan. 
Ah, but when I make a plan, it's all in a sec- 
ond, a flash, pfuit! At Avignon I see a pair of 
handcuffs. I buy them. I spend hours 
tracking that animal there. At last I find 
him at the station about to start for Lyon. 
I tell him I am a police agent. I let him see 
the handcuffs, which convinced him. I tell 
him Euphémie, in consequence of the discov- 
ery of hisletter, has committed suicide. There 
is a procés-verbal at which he is wanted. I 
summon him to accompany me in the name of 
the law-—and there he is." 

“Then that letter was not for my 
wife?" said Bocardon, who was not quick 
witted. 

* But, no, imbecile!" cried Aristide. 
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Bocardon hugged his wife in his vast em- 
brace. The tears ran down his cheeks. 

“Ah, my little Zette, my little Zette, will 
you ever pardon me?” 

“Oui, je le pardonne, gros jaloux," said 
Zette. 

“And you!” shouted Bocardon, falling on 
Aristide. "I must embrace you also." He 
kissed him on both cheeks, in his expansive 
way, and thrust him toward Zette. “You 
can also kiss my wife. It is I, Bocardon, who 
command it.” 

The fire of a not ignoble pride raced 
through Aristide’s veins. He was a hero. 
He knew it. It was a moment worth living. 

The embraces and other expressions of joy 
and gratitude being temporarily suspended, 
attention was turned to the unheroic couple 
who, up to then, had said not one word to 
each other. The explanation of their con- 
duct, too, was simple, apparently. They were 
in love. She had no dowry. He could not 
marry her, as his parents would not give their 
consent. She, for her part, was frightened 
to death by the discovery of the letter, 
lest Bocardon should turn her out of the 
house. 

“What dowry will satisfy your parents?" 

“Nothing less than twelve thousand 
francs." | 

“T give it,” said Bocardon, reckless in his 
newly found happiness. “Marry her." 

The clock in the bureau struck four. Aris- 
tide pulled out his watch. 

* Saperlipopelte!" he cried, and disap- 
peared like a flash into the street. 

"But what's the matter with him?" 
shouted Bocardon in amazement. 

Zette went to the door. "He's running as 
if he had the devil at his heels.” 

“Was he always like that?" asked her 
husband. 

“How, always?" 

“ Parbleu! when you used to sce him at 
your Aunt Léonie’s.” 

Zette flushed red. To repudiate the savior 
of her entire family were an act of treachery 
too black for her ingenuous heart. 

“Ah, yes,” she replied calmly, coming back 
into the hall. “We used to call him Cousin 
Quicksilver." 
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In the big avenue Aristide hailed a passing 
cab. 

“To the Hôtel du Luxembourg, at a gallop.” 

In the joyous excitement of the past few 
hours, this child of impulse and surishine, this 
dragon-fly of a man, had entirely forgotten 
the appointment at two o'clock with the 
American millionaire and the fortune that 
depended on it. He would be angry at being 
kept waiting. Aristide had met Americans 
before. His swift brain invented an elabor- 
ate excuse. 

He leaped from the cab and entered the 
vestibule of the hotel. 

"Can I see Monsieur Congleton?" he 
asked at the bureau. 

* An American gentleman? He has gone, 


Monsieur. He left by the three-thirty train. 
Are you Monsieur Pujol? "There is a letter 
for you." 


With a sinking heart he opened it and read: 


DEAR SIR: 

I was at this hotel at two o’clock, according 
to arrangement. As my last train to Japan 
leaves at three-thirty I regret I cannot await 
your convenience. The site of the hotel is 
satisfactory. Your business methods are 
not. Iam sorry, therefore, not to be able to 
entertain the matter further. 

Faithfully, 
WiLLIAM B. CONGLETON. 


He stared at the words for a few paralyzed 
moments. Then he stuffed the letter into 
his pocket and broke into a laugh. . 

“Zut!” said he, using the inelegant exple- 
tive whereby a Frenchman most adequately 
expresses his scorn of circumstance. “Zut! 
If I have lost a fortune, I have gained two 
devoted friends, so I am the winner on the 
day's work." 

Whereupon he returned gaily to the bosom 
of the Bocardon family and remained there, its 
Cousin Quicksilver and its entirely happy and 
idolized hero until the indignation of the em- 
inent Monsieur Say summoned him to Paris. 

And that is how Aristide Pujol could live 
thenceforward, on nothing at all, at Nimes, 
whenever it suited him to visit that historic 
town. 


The next story in this series, " The Adventure of the Foundling," will appear in an early issue 


A NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


THE FIRST COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE ACCOUNT 
OF “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT,” WRITTEN FOR “THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE” BY FREDERICK W. TAYLOR, OF 
PHILADELPHIA, THE ORIGINATOR OF THE SYSTEM 


The editors of this magazine desire to makea very important an- 
nouncement. We have secured from Mr. Frederick W. Taylor, of Phila- 
delphia, the first complete and authoritative account of the principles of 
Scientific Management. It will be published in the March and April num- 
bers of this magazine. | 

In the last two months the subject of Scientific Management has 
been much in the public mind. Introduced in the November hearings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, at Washington, to show how the 
railroads could save a million dollars a day and thus avoid a raise in rates, 
it struck an instant note of response throughout the country. For there 
was never a time when business men generally were so earnestly seeking 
more efficient and economical methods of conducting their factories 
and shops. Much has appeared, in a fragmentary form, in the daily 
and weekly newspapers, regarding the work of Mr. Taylor and his 
associates, but the articles here announced are the first authentic pres- 
entation of the whole subject. 

Mr. Taylor, who is the originator of the system known as Scientific 
Management, is one of the distinguished engineers of the country, a for- 
mer president of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Nearly 
thirty years of his life have been spent in developing his system of Scien- 
tific Management. His two principal publications on the subject, ‘‘Shop 
Management” and “Оп the Art of Cutting Metals," have attained a 
world-wide repute, having been translated into five foreign languages. 
His inventions in the art of making tool-steel have revolutionized machine- 
shop practice, and his system of scientific organization of industry, now 
adopted by some of the best factories and shops of the country, is proving 
of equally revolutionary importance. In the two articles which Mr. 
Taylor has written for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, he gives a complete 
account of his work, showing how he arrived at his results and how the 
new science can be applied in various industries. 


published in any magazine in re- fraction of their real powers, that under our 
cent years was the article in THE present habit of life vast stores of human 


O: of the most remarkable articles in that article was that most men use only a 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE on “The Pow- energy are utterly wasted. 


ers of Men" by the late Professor William “Compared with what we ought to be,” ` 
James of Harvard. Professor James’ thesis he said, “we are only half awake. Our fire- ` 
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are damped, our drafts are checked. We are 
making use of only a small part of our possi- 
ble mental and physical resources." - 
Professor James saw in this condition a 
menace not only to the individual man or 
woman, but to the nation itself. He said: 
"We may say that a man who energizes 
below his normal maximum fails by just so 
much to profit by his chances in life; and 
that a nation filled with such men is inferior 
to a nation run at higher pressure. The 
problem is, then, how can men be trained up 
to their most useful pitch of energy? And 
| how can nations make such training most 


| accessible to all their sons and daughters?” 


Professor James’ article awakened an in- 
stant and sympathetic response. It ex- 
pressed vividly what tens of thousands of 
business men were thinking. 

As editors of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE we 
knew that somewhere, somehow, men were at 
work trying to supply the need that Pro- 
fessor James suggested. If we could only 
find the practical men! If we could only find 
examples of ways in which men could attain 
to a more complete exercise of their powers! 

We looked too high! And we looked for 
individual rather then social manifestations 
of human energizing! We fell upon Roose- 
velt as an excellent example of an energizer, 
as indeed he is, and we did not see, close to 
the earth, in workshops and factories, the 
first manifestations of the growth of a new 
democratic idea. 

But it was there, already developing in 
the workshops of Philadelphia. A group of 
engineers, under the leadership of Frederick 

+ W. Taylor, were showing how ordinary men 

or women can be trained to so use their hid- 

/ den stores of energy that they can do from 
two times to five times as much work as they 
ever did before, to do it with no greater 
fatigue, at largely increased wages and with 
far greater satisfaction. 

It is now nearly thirty years ago that 
Frederick W. Taylor began to study the man 
himself—study his powers and energies as 
expressed in modern industry, began to see 
what he could do, andwhat he could not do. 
The result is the formulation of a new science 
of management in industry which will go far 
toward revolutionizing the old system. Wher- 
ever it has been adopted thus far, it has wholly 
changed the relationship of the employer and 
the employee, andit hasproduced greater prof- 
its to the owner and more wages to the worker, 
with less fatigue and harassment for both. 
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Mr. Taylor believes that tbe man is the: 
main thing in industry. He believes that 
instead of the present system in which every- 
one looks upward toward thefinancial director 
at the top who knows little about production, 
attention should be fixed upon the exact; 
point of contact between man and nate 


which is the point of life and of production, ` 


and of artistry. 

With the vast expansion of industry 
which has been going on it is, of course, im- 
possible to return to the old, intimate per- 
sonal contact of employer and employee 
which resulted in highly skilled and efficient 
production. For that old rule-of-thumb, 
rough-and-ready relationship, Mr. Taylor 
would substitute a science of management, 
based upon a thorough-going, scientific 
study of the man at his job. He would 
establish standards of human labor; he 
would record the rules and define in exact 
terms every industrial activity. 

Scientific management has now been intro- 
duced into many of the great factories 
and plants of the country—like the Link 
Belt Manufacturing Company, the Yale & 
Towne Company, the repair shops of several 
railroads, and it is now spreading to printing 
establishments, bleacheries, cotton-mills, op- 
tical works, and many other manufacturing 
plants. Applied to brick-laying,it has shown 
the possibility of evolutionizing the art, mak- 
ing it easy for a man tolay from two to three 
times as many bricks as he ever laid before. 
Applied, to even unskilled operations, like 
shoveling and carrying pig-iron, its favor- 
able results have been amazing. In all these 
occupations it is producing a wholly new 
spirit of coóperation between the employer 
and the employee; it is enabling the em- 
ployee to earn more wages and to look upon 


his work not as a drudgery but with thepride ‘ : 


of the true worker. It has established, in 
short, a new science of coóperation in in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Taylor's articles in the March and 
April numbers present the whole subject in a 
remarkably lucid and entertaining manner. 
What have seemed, in the fragmentary re- 
ports in the public prints, to be extravagant 
claims are here amplified by specific illustra- 
tions of the actual operation of the system. 

In later numbers Mr. Ray Stannard Baker 
will tell of the work of Mr. Taylor's co- 
laborers in the development and introduction 
of the system—Emerson, Gantt, Cooke, 
Barth, Gilbreth and others. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT LAWYER 


Brandeis 
y 
A REMARKABLE RECORD OF UNSELFISH WORK DONE 
IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


BY 


ERNEST POOLE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


URING the Ballinger investigation, 

in which he was the driving force, 

Louis D. Brandeis frequently began 

his day at four o’clock in the 

morning. His pitiless examinations of wit- 

nesses and the startling disclosures he made 

are widely known. But the man himself is 
little known, for the man is self-effacing. 

He is fifty-four, over medium height, his 
rugged figure slightly stooped. His face, 
with its high forehead, prominent cheek 
bones, deep-set eyes and heavy lines about 
the broad and sensitive mouth, gives an 
impression of immense force, of a mind keen, 
subtle, trained, a mind of large vision, big 
ideals. And yet it’s a likable face, his man- 
ner is kindly and he has many devoted friends. 
His private practice is one of the largest in 
New England, but nearly half his time is 
spent in public legal work. And for this 
work he takes no fees. In an address some 
years ago he said: i 

It is true that at the present time the lawyer does 
not hold that position with the pcople that he held 
fifty years ago, but the reason is in my opinion not 
lack of opportunity. It is because, instead of holding 
a position of independence between the wealthy and 
the people, prepared to curb the excesses of either, the 
able lawyers have to a great extent allowed them- 
selves to become an adjunct of the great corporations, 
and have neglected their obligation to use their powers 
for the protection of the people. If we are to solve 
the important economic, social and industrial ques- 
tions which have become political questions also, it 
seems to me clear that the attitude of the lawyer in 
this respect must be materially changed. E 
The great opportunity of the American bar is and will 
be to stand again as it did in the past, ready to protect 
also the interests of the people. 


Of this work in the people's service, his 
story is a unique example: 


The Origin of Brandeis 


He was born in 1856, in Louisville, Ky. He 
isa Jew. Fora century back his family was 
made up of men of means, education, social 
ideals. His maternal grandfather took active 
part in Poland's struggle of 1830. His father 
sympathized deeply with the Bohemian 
movement of 1848. And in Kentucky before 
the war, his father and his uncle were both 
intense abolitionists. “My earliest memo- 
ries," he told me, “were of the war. Опе 
exceedingly painful memory is of a licking I 
got in school on the morning after Bull Run. 
I remember helping my mother carry out 
food and coffee to the men from the North. 
The streets seemed full of them always. But 
there were times when the rebels came so near 
that we could hear the firing. At one such 
time my father moved us over the river. 
Those were my first memories.” 

Later the family went abroad, and he was 
placed in a Dresden school. His father sug- 
gested that he remain in Europe and take up 
an academic career. But the son refused. 


.“T was a terrible little individualist in those 


days,” he said, “апа the German paternal- 
ism got on my nerves. One night, for in- 
stance, coming home late and finding I had 
forgotten my key, I whistled up to awaken 
my roommate; and for this I was repri- 
manded by the police. This made me home- 
sick. In Kentucky you could whistle. . . . 
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I wanted to go back to America, and I wanted 
to study law. My uncle, the abolitionist, was 
a lawyer; and to me nothing else seemed 
really worth while.” 

When the panic of 1873 brought to his 
father heavy losses in business, he still held 
to his course. He entered the Harvard Law 
School, working his way; he did his eyes an 
injury from which they have never fully re- 
covered; and at the end of two years the 
authorities suspended the rules to let him 
take his degree at twenty. “Those years," he 
said, “were among the happiest of my life. 
I worked! For me the world’s center was 
Cambridge.” This enthusiasm he retained, 
becoming the organizer, in 1886, of the Har- 
vard Law School Association. ° 

At twenty-two he began practice in Boston. 
Before he was thirty his practice was large, 
and since then it has steadily grown. “І had 
my share of big corporation work," he told 
me. “І even worked for a trust or two. 
Perhaps that is one reason why I’m not a cor- 
poration lawyer now.” 

He had many friends in the literary and 
musical circles of Boston. But his deeper 
interest was in social economic problems. 
* As a whole,” he said, "I have not got as 
much from books as I have from tackling 
concrete problems. I have generally run up 
against a problem, have painfully tried to 
think it out, with a measure of success, 
and have then read a book and found to 
my surprise that some other chap was be- 
fore me. 

“І first went through the stage of chari- 
table work.” He served on his district com- 
mittee, visiting in person the applicants for 
relief. In the late ’80’s he acted as counsel 
in a movement to reform certain state relief 
institutions, and early in the ’90’s he took 
the lead in a long and thorough investiga- 
tion into the public charity institutions of 
Boston. 

When he married in 1891, he had already 


made up his mind to give more and more time 


to public work, and with this purpose his 


wife was in thorough accord. Though his 


income was large, they agreed from the start 
upon a most simple scale of living, so leaving 
time and money free for the series of public 
struggles in which he has engaged ever since. 

In one of his early efforts there is a certain 
grim humor. In 1897 he went to Washing- 
ton to appear for the consumer in the Dingley 
Tariff hearing. I quote from a paper of that 
date: “Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, the brilliant 
voung Bostonian who appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee to-day on behalf 
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of the consumers of the United States, did 
not receive a very cordial welcome. 

‘I desire,’ he said, ‘to speak in behalf of those 
who form a far larger part of the people of 
this country than any who have found repre- 
sentation here’. At this point there 
were signs of restlessness. Chairman Din- 
gley felt called upon to tell the gentleman that 
this was not an appropriate time for a speech 
on free trade. A Democratic member said he 
supposed it would be in order for one man to 
appear for the consumer. Mr. Brandeis con- 
tinued, and was again interrupted by laughter 
and jeers. But Mr. Dalzell remarked, ‘Oh, 
let him run down.’” And so this lone repre- 
sentative of the consumer was allowed five 
minutes more. 


His First Big Fight for the Public 


But his first important public struggle was 
over the traction system in Boston. This 
ran through seven years. On the one side 
were big financial interests, the political 
machine and the press; on the other, a 
handful of citizens creating public opinion. 
Brandeis was their counsel, and admittedly 
the brains of the fight. 

For years he had felt that franchises were 
public property which should not be given 
away. He had seen the situation grow 
worse. In the heart of the city the streets 
available for trolley lines were few, narrow 
and crooked, and became frightfully jammed. 
To relieve the congestion, in 1896 the Tre- 
mont Street subway was built by the city. 
This subway the West End Company, con- 
trolling most of the surface lines, undertook 
to lease, and it was over this lease that the 
first struggle came. А small group of citizens 
forced a hearing. Brandeis appeared as their 
counsel. The fight was carried on into the 
Legislature, and finally the lease was granted 
—not for fifty years, but for twenty years, 
with a rental to the city of 4 76 per cent. of 
the cost of construction. A victory for the 
people. 

* When I asked Mr. Brandeis for his bill," 
the man at the head of this movement told 
me, “I expected to pay a fee of $5,000 at 
least. ‘There is no fee,’ he said. ‘This is 
part of a plan of mine.’ And he added that 
as soon as he could do so he intended giving 
the larger part of his time freely to public 
work." 

The work came soon. In 1897 certain 
New York financiers formed the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company. Having bought 
an old and impracticable elevated charter, 
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they secured amendments granting them 
almost perpetual rights. They also secured 
authority to lease the West End Company's 
surface lines, and they asked for a lease of 
ninety-nine years. Had this been granted, 
they would have been in complete control of 
the transportation system. But with a group 
of vigilant citizens, Brandeis renewed the con- 
test. The lease was reduced to twenty-five 
years, and in other ways the new company's 
powers were cut down. The company, more- 
over, had one vulnerable point. The Tre- 
mont Street subway, the only connecting 
link between the two parts of the elevated 
system, was still under strong municipal 
control. 

Accordingly, when to meet the increasing 
traffic another subway was asked for, the 
company tried to secure the right to build 
it and own it practically in perpetuity, and 
also to secure an extension on their Tremont 
Street subway lease for another twenty years. 
Over this key to the situation came the main 
struggle. And here again on the side of the 
people Brandeis took the lead. When the 
Public Franchise League was formed, he 
became its counsel. He was active in win- 
ning over the Associated Board of Trade, and 
in its name a bill which he drafted was intro- 
duced providing for the construction of the 
new subway by the city; with a lease on the 
same terms as the old one. ‘In support of 
this bill he appeared atallhearings. He went 
in person repeatedly to the editors of the 
hostile press. “It was here," he told me, 
* that we had our first lessons in making pub- 
lic opinion.” Slowly the public sentiment 
grew. And finally, after a bitter three years’ 
contest, an act almost identical with the 
original bill was passed, providing for the con- 
struction of one or more subways by the city, 
to be leased for a term not exceeding twenty- 
five years, at a rental of 416 per cent. of the 
cost. 

“Boston has thus established,” he writes, 
“the policy of retaining control of its trans- 
portation system. The city will own all the 
subways, and through this ownership and the 
right to revoke surface locations, will control 
the entire traction system, with power to 
compel corporations to pay what may seem 
from time to time adequate compensation for 
the use of the streets.” 


A Struggle for Cheaper Gas 


The next struggle, to secure cheaper gas for 
Boston, was won in its crisis not by fighting 
the company but by working with it. And 
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for this change of policy: Brandeis was re- 
sponsible. eor ec 

For twenty years the city's gas companies 
had been involved in endless scandals. The 
service was poor and the price was high, 
one dollar a thousand feet. But all Massa- 
chusetts gas companies are subject to 
strict state control; and when in 19o3 the 
Boston companies applied for leave to con- 
solidate, the Public Franchise League saw 
their opportunity. A long and strenuous 
contest took place over the issue of capital, 
the Franchise League contending that if 
the company were allowed the high capitali- 
zation it asked for, lower prices of gas in 
future would be made impossible. When 
things had come to a crisis, Brandeis pro- 
posed his plan of coóperation. It startled 
many in the League; some even withdrew, 
accusing him of being in secret alliance with 
the trust. But he held to his course, and 
after earnest discussion the plan was finally 
carried out. Its main provisions were these: 

The company's capital was fixed practi- 
cally at the limit set by the League at the 
start. Ninety cents per thousand feet was 
made the “standard price" of gas. And a 
“standard dividend" was fixed at seven per 
cent. This meant a return of less than 414 
per cent. on the physical value of the prop- 
erty and on its cost to the present owners. 
But the act further provided that for every five 
cent reduction in the price of gas, the divi- 
dend might be increased one per cent. 

This gave a strong incentive to concentrate 
all the energy, formerly used in financial and 
political intrigue, on the making of gas at the 
lowest possible cost. As a result, the price 
has been reduced to eighty cents and will 
probably soon go lower still. Millions of 
dollars have been saved to consumers, and 
yet dividends have been increased two per 
cent. 

“It has been proved," he says, “that a 
public service corporation may be managed 
with political honesty and yet successfully. 
To reduce the price of gas we need not only 
honesty but also skill, energy and initiative. 
And this may be best secured by following 
those lines of intelligent self-interest upon 
which the remarkable industrial advance of 
America has proceeded. Those who manage 
our public service corporations should be 
permitted, subject to proper safeguards, to 
conduct the enterprise under the conditions 
which in ordinary business have proved a 
sufficient incentive to attract men of large 
ability and to insure from them their utmost 
efforts for its advancement.” 
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Brandeis has led one other fight in New 
England against a big corporation. And in 
this, after two victorious campaigns, he finally 
suffered defeat. 

Before 1906 the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad had been steadily gain- 
ing control of transportation in New England. 
Among other measures it had acquired 
about five hundred miles of trolley lines in 
Massachusetts contrary to the law of the 
state. And in 1906 the Governor warned the 
Legislature of the New Haven’s encroaching 
power, urging legislation to prevent it. The 
New Haven company contended that hav- 
ing a Connecticut charter it was not sub- 
ject to Massachusetts laws. It invited the 
state’s attorney general to test the validity of 
this claim, and agreed pending a decision to 
make no further acquisitions in the state. On 
this understanding the Legislature adjourned 
without taking action and the attorney gen- 
eral began proceedings. While these were 
pending, however, the New Haven company, 
regardless of its promise, acquired over one 
third the stock of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. 'The Legislature then passed an act 
restraining the New Haven, until July, 1908, 
from acquiring additional stock in the Boston 
& Maine or from voting on that already 
acquired. 

Meanwhile public feeling rose high. The 
Anti-Merger League was formed, with Bran- 
deis for its counsel. The support of thou- 
sands of Massachusetts merchants and of 
commercial and civic organizations and labor 
unions was secured. Their campaign was 
pushed with energy, Brandeis engaging in a 
long series of public debates with the New 
Haven's vice-president. The railroad, too, 
had strong support. People were sick of the 
Boston & Maine's poor service; they be- 
lieved its management unprogressive and its 
financial condition weak, and that if the New 
Haven could gain control it would bring up 
the service. The danger of monopoly they 
proposed to remove by legislative control. 

Brandeis, however, contended that the 
Boston & Maine was recovering from its 
financial weakness and could soon provide 
needed improvements, but that the New 
Haven had by its recent excessive expansion 
become perilously weak, and that the burdens 
thus assumed must not only prevent its mak- 
ing large improvements but would create a 
heavy charge upon all future trafic. More- 
over, he cited the scores of railroads, trolley 
and steamship lines which it had already 
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acquired, and claimed that if the Boston & 
Maine be added to these the result must be 
a monopoly of all transportation by land or 
water within New England and also between 
New England and the rest of the country. 
To control a monopoly so enormous he 
declared would be impossible. One small 
group of New York financiers would govern 
absolutely New England's future growth. 

Meanwhile the New Haven had presented 
a bill legalizing the purchase of its Boston 
& Maine stock. This bill was defeated. In 
the same year the state Supreme Court, in 
the case brought by the attorney general, 
decided that the New Haven was subject 
to Massachusetts laws and that in acquir- 
ing Boston & Maine stock it had violated 
the statute. Shortly after this, with the 
approval of President Roosevelt, Attorney 
General Bonaparte began suit against the 
New Haven under the Sherman act. The 
opponents of the merger therefore ceased 
their work, believing that their fight was 
won. 

But in 1909 in Washington a new adminis- 
tration came into power; and in Massachu- 
setts a new governor was elected, who was 
favorable to the New Haven. Late in the 
session this governor sent in a special message 
paving the way for a bill which empowered 
the New Haven to acquire through a hold- 
ing company all the stock of the Boston & 
Maine. Tremendous pressure was brought 
to bear, and the bill was passed. “The 
passage of this bill," said French, the federal 
district attorney, “does not change matters in 
the slightest degree regarding the federal 
Government's merger suits against the New 
Haven road." But four days later, on the 
same day that French was pressing the court 
to set down the case for argument, Attor- 
ney General Wickersham ordered the suit 
dropped. 

With all legal obstacles thus removed, the 
holding company was formed, and by this 
means the control of New England's trans- 
portation was delivered to the New Haven. 

Brandeis predicted an increase in rates if 
the merger were allowed. Taking the two 
roads! own estimates, their passenger rates 
have since been increased by about $1,500,- 
ooo a year, and they have applied for in- 
creases in freight rates which exceed $2,000,- 
ooo more. “The need for more revenue is 
caused," Brandeis maintains, “not so much 
by increase in operating expenses as by the 
financial burdens assumed in their sudden 
excessive expansion, purchasing properties at 
high values, borrowing money at high rates.” 
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A Brilliant Success 


Meanwhile he had undertaken a project 
which has since met with brilliant success: 

In 1905, in the investigation into the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, as unpaid 
counsel for the protective committee of 
policy holders, he drafted recommendations 
‚ urging radical changes to reduce the enor- 
mous waste of the system and provide safe- 
guards against abuse. It is said that Grover 
Cleveland, one of the newly appointed trus- 
tees, gave these recommendations to Paul 
Morton, the incoming president of the Equi- 
table, and told him that on these principles 
the reorganization should proceed. They 
are, in the main, the same principles later 
insisted upon by Governor Hughes and em- 
bodied in the Armstrong bill. 

This work led Brandeis to a close study of 
the insurance business. The total amount of 
insurance in the ninety leading companies he 
found to be nearly thirteen billions of dollars, 
more in amount than the value of all the rail- 
roads in the country at that time; their total 
income exceeding the revenues of the federal 
Government. Nearly half the total assets 
were in the hands of three Wall Street com- 
panies; and this vast accumulation of quick 
capital gave them an ever-tightening grip on 
the business of the country. “The economic 
menace of past ages," he said in an address at 
that time, “was the dead hand, which gradu- 
ally acquired a large part of all available 
lands. 'The greatest economic menace of 
to-day is a very live hand, these great insur- 
ance companies which control so large a part 
of our quick capital.” 

On the one hand a prodigious concentra- 
tion of money power; on the other, an inti- 
mate concern of every man. In the ninety 
companies there were outstanding over 
21,000,000 policies affecting directly or indi- 
rectly about 30,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren. And through the waste and abuses 
inherent in the system the cost of insurance 
was terribly high. This was doubly true of 
“industrial insurance," purchased mainly by 
the poor, the policies being for small amounts 
and the premiums collected monthly or 
weekly from house to house. Mainly through 
this extravagant method, about two fifths of 
the policy holders’ money went into running 
expenses. 

Brandeis undertook to work out some 
plan by which the wage-earners of the 
country might get cheaper insurance, and by 
which in the course of time the business 
might be taken out of the hands of a few and 
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placed in social institutions all over the land. 
In Massachusetts such institutions already 
existed. There were in that state 189 sav- 
ings banks, managed by about three thou- 
sand men who regarded them as quasi-public 
trusts and so gave their services. The cost 
of management was less than one tenth of 
that in insurance companies. Why not add 
insurance departments to these banks? He 
drew up a tentative plan, for months he 
lectured and wrote on the subject, the Sav- 
ings Insurance League was formed, and a bill 
which he drafted was introduced, empowcring 
savings banks of the state to establish insur- 
ance departments. 

This bill was bitterly opposed by the old 
industrial companies. But the League was 
hard at work. Volunteer speakers stumped 
the entire state; for six months Brandeis 
spoke from two to six nights every week; a 
petition of 150,000 names was presented, and 
tens of thousands of letters poured in on the 
Legislature. In 1907 the bill passed. And 
by the end of 1908, in two banks, the system 
was established. 

Their reports now show an aggregate in- 
surance of $1,380,000, in 3,400 policies aver- 
aging about $400 each. From their earnings, 
after paying all charges and setting aside all 
possible reserves, they declared at the end 
of the first year an 8% per cent. dividend 
to the policy holders, a sum equal to one 
month’s premium. And even so the policy 
holders got a rate 22 per cent, less than that 
given by the old industrial companies. At 
the time of this writing, their second year's 
dividend has not been declared. * 

This reduction resulted from radical 
changes. In place of the old wasteful method 
of house-to-house solicitation, the League 
began a campaign of insurance education. 
Volunteer speakers, together with paid in- 
surance instructors, spoke in factory towns, 
and the manufacturers gave cordial support. 
Through their aid meetings were held, litera- 
ture was distributed, and finally the instruc- 
tor went through the factory talking in person 
to each employee. In this way the business 
was secured with little expense. And the old 
method of house-to-house collection was also 
done away with. Premiums were paid either 
through the employer or at the bank. 

Far more significant than the success of 
these two banks has been its effect on the old 
industrial companies. There is space here 
for but one of the concessions made. For 
more {Нап twenty years they had made no 
reduction in premiums, but since the new 
movement started their premiums have been 
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reduced on an average of about twenty per 


cent. This means a saving to Massachusetts 
wage-earners of over $1,000,000 a year, and to 
the people of the country it will probably 
mean within a few years an annual saving of 
from fifteen to twenty millions. 

“Our work so far,” said Brandeis, “has 
affected only industrial insurance, which 
makes but a small part of the whole insurance 
business. But I believe that workingmen’s 
insurance in America is soon to assume gigan- 
tic proportions, become the bulk of all insur- 
ance. Shall these wage-earners be served by 
an exploiting business, with dangerous power 
in a few hands, or by public and quasi-public 
institutions all over the country?" 


Shorter Hours for Women Workers 


In other big struggles affecting wage-earn- 
ers, Brandeis has taken a leading part. One 
was in behalf of our millions of women factory 
workers. 

In 1907, in Oregon, a law restricting 
women’s work in factories and laundries 
to ten hours in one day was contested 
and carried to the United States Supreme 
Court. And through the National Consum- 
ers’ League, Brandeis undertook its defense. 

The law had been attacked as against the 
constitutional right of freedom of contract. 
This freedom, however, is subject to the 
police powers of the states. If it could be 
proved that the Legislature in passing the law 
had reasonable grounds for believing that a 
day longer than ten hours is so injurious to 
women as'to be a danger to the community, 
the court must hold the law constitutional. 

Brandeis saw that the crux of the case lay 
in the human facts involved. He accord- 
ingly outlined a brief and called upon the 
Consumers’ League to collect and arrange 
the facts. Miss Josephine Goldmark of the 
League undertook the work. All available 
evidence was collected. With this he went 
before the court, and the result was a unan- 
imous decision upholding the law. 

But he saw that the fight was not over, and 
he determined to strengthen the evidence. 
Under his guidance Miss Goldmark again 
sct to work, with a large corps of assistants, 
to prepare an exhaustive brief on the subject. 
It was ready none too soon. In r9oo, in 
Illinois, a similar law was contested before 
the Supreme Court of the state, and again 
Brandeis led the defense. The manufac- 
turer’s claim, that a certain woman thirty- 
five years in his employ could not earn a liv- 
ing wage unless she worked over ten hours 
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a day, acted as a boomerang. And the result 
was again a victory. 

There are two points of especial significance 
here. 

First, the method of argument marks a 
revolutionary change. Hitherto such cases 
had been argued deductively, from the legal 
precedents, upon abstract theories of what is 
right and what is wrong. But the method 
used here is inductive. The brief contains 
only four pages of strictly legal argument; 
the remaining 605 pages go straight to the 
medical, social and economic facts involved. 
And the spirit of modern science thus suc- 
cessfully brought into court will doubtless 
have a far-reaching effect on future court 
decisions. 

Second, the brief is significant for what it 
proves beyond its point. For the knowledge 
of the whole civilized world on the subject of 
overwork is assembled here. Tt is shown 
that in this tense machine age an hour's work 
means far more than it did a century back; 
that excessive work not only weakens the 
body and opens the way to diseases, but itself 
produces an actual poison, “the toxin of 
fatigue"; that fatigue weakens self-control 
and leads to the use of drink and drugs; that 
overwork tends to exhaust the central nervous 
system upon which the vital functions de- 
pend; and finally that through overwork the 
danger of accidents is tncreased, the greatest 
number of accidents coming between eleven 
and twelve in the morning and between four 
and six in the afternoon, when the senses are 
dulled by fatigue. 

Overwork is especially fatal to women. 
By a terrific array of evidence it is shown 
that workingwomen are sick far more often 
than men, that their mortality is higher, and 
that in thousands of cases the child-bearing 
function is impaired, Sterility, miscarriage, 
stillbirth, each is common; and children 
born to exhausted women are at birth be- 
low normal weight and size. Through the 
mother's weakness and her absence from her 
baby, the infant death rate is terribly high, 
while thousands grow up weaklings. And 
the danger is not to health alone. For a 
mother returning exhausted at night, with 
the cooking and washing still to be done, has 
little will or energy left; and the moral hold 
of the home is lost. The very preservation 
of a people, therefore, is threatened by such 
overwork. In districts where it has long 
existed actual race degeneration has set in. 

The evidence shows, on the other hand, that 
shorter hours have resulted in vastly improv- 
ing the whole tone of the community; that 
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they have worked no injury to the employer, 
for by the increased efficiency as much work 
was done as before, generally more; and that 
instead of lowering wages, with the resulting 
increase of output wages also have increased. 

In the face of such evidence it becomes 
plain that a ten-hour law hardly touches this 
intricate problem. Hours of labor both for 
women and men will undoubtedly be still 
further shortened. And as a sound scientific 
basis for future legislation, this brief has been 
still further expanded. 

“In every public job that Brandeis has 
tackled,” said one of his friends, “уои will 
find this same long-headed view. Out of the 
thick of each fight he is in, he seems to look 
into the future.” 


A Great Task Achieved 


This is true of his work in settling strikes. 

The cloakmakers’ strike in New York, in 
the summer of тото, involved some 70,000 
employees and a business of $180,000,000 
a year. Conditions were bad. The hours 
were long and irregular, and through a system 
of subcontracting the pay for most workers 
was wretchedly low. The strike was bitter, 
sudden, chaotic; men starved on $1.50 a 
week, and refused to hear of compromise. 
The dispute had centered around the “closed 
shop.” The union would listen to no 
terms without it; employers were equally set 
against it; two attempts at conference had 
split upon this rock. 

Then Brandeis was called in. It was mid- 
summer, his time for vacation, but he came 
at once to New York, as usual giving his 
services. He soon won the confidence of 
both sides. К 

* He was a man,” said the union’s socialist 
lawyer, “to whom we did not hesitate to talk 
openly from the start. He showed a broad 
mind and a fine sense of fairness. It was the 
most wonderful handling of a strike situation 
that I've ever scen." 

This is shown by the minutes of the confer- 
ence. For the class struggle was here, deep, 
fundamental, made bitter by the chaos of 
the past. Repeatedly the two sides clashed. 
But repeatedly, with sound reasoning and 
demand for the facts, the arbitrator came be- 
tween. Knowing the closed-shop issue to be 
the danger point, he persistently put it off, in 
order that first both sides might see that on 
all other points they could agree. When it 
came up at last he offered a compromise plan 
(his invention) “the preferential union shop.” 
This was refused, and the strike went on. 
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But a month later an agreement was reached. 
Wages were raised, hours reduced, the sys- 
tem of subcontracting abolished, and many 
other improvements made. But by far the 
most important result was the adoption, in a 
more definite form, of the Brandeis plan for 
a preferential union shop. The final agree- 
ment describes it as follows: 

“ A shop where union standards as to work- 
ing conditions, hours of labor and rates of 
wages prevail, and where, when hiring help, 
union men are preferred; it being recognized 
that since there are differences in degrce of 
skill among those employed in the trade, em- 
ployers shall have freedom of selection as 
between one union man and another, and shall 
not be confined to any list nor bound to follow 
any prescribed order whatever. . . . The 
Manufacturers! Association, however, de- 
clare their belief in the union, and that all 
who desire its benefits should share in its 
burdens." 

To make it effective, provisions were added 
for a price committee, a shop chairman, a 
committee on grievances, a board of sanitary 
control and a board of arbitration. On this 
board, Brandeis was chosen as the third 
man. 

"Prolonged peace and prosperity," he 
maintains, ‘‘can rest only on the foundation 
of industrial liberty. Industrial democracy 
should ultimately attend political democ- 
racy. Industrial absolutism is not merely 
impossible in this country at the’ present 
time, but is most undesirable. Our employ- 
ers can no more afford to be absolute masters 
of their employees than they can afford to 
submit to the mastery of their employees. 
Bluff and bluster have no place here. The 
spirit must be ' Come, let us reason together.' 
Such conferences are necessarily time-con- 
suming, but the time cannot be better spent. 
There are no short cuts to evolution." 


The Lawyer in the Ballinger Case 


Until his recent appearance before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as counsel 
for shippers in the Railroad Freight Rate 
Enquiry, the most widely known of all his 
work in the people’s service was done in the 
Ballinger investigation. 

About two weeks before the investigation 
began he became counsel for Glavis. ‘Those 
two weeks he spent delving into the mass of 
details involved. It was an amazing instance 
of swift absorption. The committee, it was 
feared, would make short work of Glavis; 
but if this were intended it was made impos- 
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sible by the brilliant history of the whole “ “The silence in that room," said one, 


matter which Brandeis gave at the start. 

His task was hard, for the whole adminis- 
tration was set against the investigation. 
To the requests for records there were delays, 
and later even denials. But over what rec- 
ords he could secure he used to work in his 
room late at night, and he was often at work 
again at four o'clock in the morning. Out of 
these dry records he tried to build up the part 
each man had played, to visualize the story. 
And out of this patient searching came two 
disclosures which startled the country. 

For their understanding a few dates are 
needed. On August 18, 1909, Glavis sub- 
mitted his charges. On September 6, Bal- 
linger submitted a mass of documents in 
reply. . On September 13, the President exon- 
erated Ballinger and dismissed Glavis. Two 
months later Glavis appealed to the country. 
On December 21, the Senate requested the 
President to transmit to Congress any re- 
ports, statements, papers or documenis upon 
which he had relied in reaching his conclusion. 
And the President complied. Among the 
papers submitted were a summary and a 
report by Attorney General Wickersham, 
dated September 11. 

In the course of time Brandeis began to sus- 
pect that these Wickersham papers had not 
been written on September 11. If so, why 
had not the President referred to them in 
his letter of September 13? Moreover, they 
were dated only five days after Ballinger had 
submitted his mass of evidence. How could 
the Attorney General have made in five days 
so careful an analysis of the huge mass of 
confused and intricate papers submitted, so 
unfair an analysis, adroitly keeping back 
some facts and giving undue weight to others? 
Finally he found definite proof. The report 
referred to a certain statute as mentioned by 
Glavis in his letter. Glavis had not men- 
tioned it in his letter to the President. But 
he kad mentioned it in his Collier's article 
over two months later. 

Still Brandeis hesitated. The officials in- 
volved were so high. If he failed to com- 
pletely prove his point, the recoil would be 
terrific. But when Finney, a subordinate to 
Wickersham, was on the stand, Brandeis 
asked him such questions as these: “What do 
you know of that report? When did you first 
see it? When did you first hear of it?” And 
though Finney’s answers were evasive, from 
the startled expression on his face and on cer- 
tain other faces, Brandeis finally made up his 
mind. Heput the question that afternoon. Had 
not the Attorney General antedated his report? 


“was instant, terribly intense. For every- 
one knew that before risking such a question, 
Brandeis must have proof of his facts." 
Finney evaded the question. Two days later 
Brandeis called for a statement from Wick- 
ersham. The committee refused to make 
the request. But a resolution making a like 
request was introduced into Congress, and 
in a communication to the Committee of the 
House the Attorney General admitted that 
his report was not written until long after the 
day of its date, long after the President’s de- 
cision. А similar admission was made later 
by the President. 

At the time of this admission Ballinger was 
on the stand. Brandeis had long been insist- 
ing that this chief witness be called. He 
knew the risk he ran of turning the public 
against him if he pressed his man too hard; 
but he took the risk. “І have never heard," 
said one lawyer, “so relentless an exami- 
nation. When any other man would have 
stopped out of sheer pity, still he kept on." 
But the bursts of rage from the witness, 
his misstatements and selí-contradictions, 
had a fatally damaging effect. Repeatedly 
he made denials, which a series of keen, 
quiet questions broke down. These questions 
showed a disturbingly accurate knowledge of 
Ballinger’s every move from August 26 to 
September 13, his itinerary in minutest de- 
tail, down to the trains he took, exact hours 
of arrival, who met him at stations, where 
they went. At one point Senator Root in- 
tervened. “ Мг. Brandeis,” he asked indig- 
nantly, “were you having this man followed 
by a detective?” Brandeis smiled and an- 
swered, “No.” 

“As a matter of fact?" as he later told the 
committee, “this wonderful detective work 
was quite simply done. I knew Ballinger’s 
main itinerary. I then secured back copies 
of the local newspapers in the places he vis- 
ited; and in them, quite naturally, I acquired 
my marvelous knowledge." 

When Wickersham had made his admis- 
sion, Brandeis began pressing Ballinger upon 
another matter. He knew that Ballinger's 
subordinate, Lawler, had drafted a letter on 
which the President had largely based his 
letter of exoneration. This Lawler letter had 
never been mentioned. Brandeis knew of it 
Írom Kerby, Lawler's stenographer, who had 
refused to come out with a statement. He 
now questioned Ballinger on the same sub- 
ject. And it was when the latter showed by 
his answers his resolve to keep back the truth 
that Kerby decided to state what he knew. 
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THE PEOPLE’S LAWYER 


“ The people are beginning to doubt whether there is really a justification for the great inequalities 


in the distribution of wealth. The people’s thought will take shape in action, 
lies with our lawyers to say in what lines that action shall be expressed: 
wisely and temperately or wildly and intemperately; in 
lines of evolution or in lines of revolution ” 


And it 


Further, he said he had found the notebook 
in which he had taken Lawler’s dictation, and 
had had photographs made of the pages con- 


taining the letter. Here at last was definite 
proof. 

Close on the Ballinger denial, the Kerby 
statement appeared in a Western paper. The 
telegraphic report, which reached the White 
House at noon, failed to include the fact that 
Kerby had proof. The White House issued 
a denial. Later in the day the full report, 
including the proof, appeared in a Washing- 
ton paper. The next day the President sent 
to the Investigating Committee a long state- 
ment admitting the truth of what Kerby had 
said. The President stated among other 
things that he had asked Mr. Lawler “to pre- 
pare an opinion as if he were President." 

From these two exposures it was plain that 
ithe President, in response to the Senate's re- 
quest, had sent to Congress an important 
paper on which he had not relied in reaching 
his conclusions, because it was not in exist- 
ence; and also that he had omitted to send 
another important paper on which he did rely, 
from which he copied portions. "These dis- 
closures did much to convince the public. 
For if the administration must so shield a 
man, how unfit must he be to continue in 
office! 
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Aged 21 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS AT VARIOUS 


Of the work of Brandeis here, the most in- 
teresting part to me is his handling of the 
reporters. From the start, knowing how 
little he had to hope for from the majority of 
the committee, he presented his case direct 
to the American people. Night after night 
in his room he worked with the newspaper 
men, explaining the day's significant points. 
And the result of this work has been great. 
For if Mr. Ballinger resigns, it will be mainly 
due to the strong public sentiment made 
through the press. 

In his closing argument, Brandeis stated 
what he believed to be the real significance 
of the work. “This investigation," he said, 
“has been referred to as a struggle for con- 
servation, a struggle against the special in- 
terests. It is that: but it is far more. In its 
essence, it is the struggle for democracy, the 
struggle of the small man against the over- 
powering influence of the big; politically as 
well as financially, the struggle to establish 
the right of every American to equal justice 
in the public service as well as in the courts, 
that no official is so highly stationed that he 
may trampleruthlessly and unjustly upon even 
the humblest American citizen. The cause 
of Glavis is the cause of the common people, 
and more especially the cause of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Government officials." 
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Aged 30 


AGES FROM YOUTH TO MANHOOD 


What Brandeis is -Doing Now 


At the time of this writing, Brandeis has 
entered a contest of greater magnitude than 
any in which he has ever before engaged. 
He is counsel for all the trade organizations 
of the Atlantic seaboard in the hearing on 
railroad rates before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“I have opposed these rates," he told me, 
“both because the method of raising them, by 
horizontal, arbitrary and undiscriminating 
increase, is a departure from all previous 
practice in rate making, disregarding the 
effect of the increase upon the business 
affected; and also on the ground that many 
of the railroads, if they need additional in- 
come at all, need it because of a reckless pol- 
icy of aggrandizement and other financial 
excesses. 

“ But the point that has struck me most is 
this: While the railroads are seeking to in- 
crease rates in order to overcome the increase 
of operating cost, largely due to increased 
wages which would amount to a small per 
cent., there are immense possibilities of intro- 
ducing economies of many times the amount. 
For the railroads, during the last ten years, 
through the practical elimination of com- 
petition and through their increase beyond 
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the unit of greatest efficiency, have come to 
be even less economically operated than be- 
fore. The main economies of operation they 
have made are those resulting from the level- 
ing of grades, elimination of curves, intro- 
duction of larger cars and engines—in short, 
improvement in plant. They have left prac- 
tically unworked the field of attaining greater 
efficiency through the new science of manage- 
ment—a science which in other industries is 
already being developed with wonderful re- 
sults, a science by which the efficiency of 
the individual workman is often more than 
doubled, resulting in both largely increased 
compensation to the worker and increased 
profit to the employer. 

“T have therefore urged that if the roads 
need greater income they should resort to 
increase of managerial efficiency, and that it 
would but put a premium on uneconomical 
management to permit an increase of rates 
simply because there appeared to be need of 
greater income. This policy is particularly 
dangerous because of the open declaration of 
the railroad presidents that the increases now 
sought are but the beginnings of demands 
for still higher rates, and that the community 
must accustom itself to the idea that rates 
generally will continue to increase. 

“The great fact to remember is this: The 
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coming science of management, in this cen- 
tury, marks an advance comparable only to 
that made by the coming of the machine in 
the last.* The profits from the machine were 
absorbed by capital. But we have developed 
a social sense. 
And now of the 
profits that are 
to come from the 
new scientific 
management, the 
people are to 
have their share. 
These profits are 
to be immense. 


alone at least a 
million dollars a 
day might be 
saved by this kind 
of management. 
Not all the mate- 
rial resources in 
our land can com- 
pare to this pro- 
digious field, the 
possibilities of the science which will increase 
the efficiency of man. And this public do- 
main must not be preémpted.” 


CANOEING 
OF HIS DIVERSIONS 


Such, in brief, is the public work of this man 
in twenty years. For such work he has urged 
the importance of big successful lawyers 
keeping themselves free. He has kept him- 
self free: striving to hold a position of abso- 
lute independence “‘ between the wealthy and 
the people." On the one hand, he has no 
political ties: he has declined every proffer of 
office, has occasionally even refused to work 
for or against any candidate. On the other, 
he has no connection with any big corpora- 
tion. “І would rather have clients," he told 
me, “than be somebody's lawyer." Не has 
steadily tried to rid himself of all property 
influence; he has no investments in the Boston 
public utilities, and has never taken a finan- 
cial interest in a business for which he was 
counsel. His income is large, but he spends 
little. Heisa generous giver. “І have only 
one life, and it’s short enough,” he said. 


“Why waste it on things that I don’t want: 


most? And I don’t want money or prop- 
erty most. I want to be free.” 

In his home, the standard set twenty years 
back has remained the same. Не lives in a 
simple house and he has few material wants— 
keeping himself free from the encumbrance 


* On pages 479 and 480 of this number will be found an an- 
nouncement of interest to readers, in connection with the new 
science of management. 
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of things. In his house you at once feel at 
home. He has many warm friends and a 
wide acquaintance; he is a keen appreciator 
of men. “It’s hard to interview Brandeis,” 
said a well-known writer. * He wastes your 
time interviewing 
you." 

Each year more 
of histimeisgiven 
freely to public 
work. Each year 
certain big spe- 
.cial interests 
grow more bitter 
against him, for 
he is a patient, 
pitiless antagon- 
ist, and the re- 
forms he proposes 
go deep: 

“We are sure 
to have for the 
next generation 
an ever-increas- 
ing contest be- 
tween those who 
have and those who have not. There are 
vital economic, social and industrial prob- 
lems to be solved. And for these we need our 
ablest men. Thereason why wehavenot made 
more progress in social matters is that these 
problems have not been tackled by the prac- 
tical men of high ability, like those who have 
worked on industrial inventions and enter- 
prises. We need social inventions, each of 
many able men adding his work until the 
invention is perfected. 

“I have no rigid social philosophy. I have 
been too intense on concrete problems of 
practical justice. And yet I can see that the 
tendency is steadily toward governmental 
control. The Government must keep order 
not only physically but socially. In old times 
the law was meant to protect each citizen 
from oppression by physical force. But we 
have passed to a subtler civilization; from 
oppression by force we have come to oppres- 
sion in other ways. And the law must still 
protect a man from the things that rob him 
of his freedom, whether the oppressing force 
be physical or of a subtler kind. 

“There is no such thing as freedom for a 
man who under normal conditions is not 
financially free. We must therefore find 
means to create in the individual financial 
independence against sickness, accidents, 
old age, and the dread of leaving his family 
destitute if he suffer premature death. For 
we have become practically a world of em- 
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ployees; and if a man is to have real freedom 
of contract in dealing with his employer, 
he must be financially independent of these 
ordinary contingencies. Unless we protect 
him from this oppression, it is foolish to call 
him free. Moreover, since most men are 
employees and since men must work to live, 
the law should see that they are protected 
from oppression in their work, from excessive 
hours of labor and other conditions injurious 
not only to them alone but through them to 
the common good. 

“This principle applies in general to the 
whole question of property rights. Property 
must be subject to that control of property 
which is essential to the enjoyment by every 
man of a free individual life. And when 
property is used to interfere with that fun- 
damental freedom of life for which property 
is only a means, then property must be con- 
trolled. This applies to the regulation of 
trusts and railroads, public utilities and all 
the big industries that control the necessities 
of life. Laws regulating them, far from being 
infringements on liberty, are in reality pro- 
tections against infringements on liberty. 

“Property is only a means. It has been 
a frequent error of our courts that they have 
made the means an end. Once correct that 


. error, put property back into its right place, 


; and the whole social-legal conception becomes 


at once consistent. I see no need to amend 
our Constitution. It has not lost its capacity 
for expansion to meet new conditions, unless 
it be interpreted by rigid minds which have 
no such capacity. Instead of amending the 
Constitution, I would amend men's economic 
and social ideas. I believe that our judges 
are as honest as you can make men. But like 
all the rest of us they are subject to their 
environment. And law has always been 
a narrowing, conservatizing profession. In 
England it was always easy for a Tory gov- 
ernment to find great lawyers for judicial 
office, but for a Liberal government it was 
hard. Andsoit has been throughout history. 
Nearly all of England's great lawyers were 
Tories. 

"What we must do in America is not to 
attack our judges but to educate them. АП 
judges should be made to feel, as many judges 
already do, that the things needed to protect 
liberty are radically different from what they 
were fifty years back. In some courts the 
judges’ conceptions of their own powers must 
also change. Some judges have decided a 
law unconstitutional simply because they 
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considered the law unwise. These judges 
should be made to feel that they have no 
such right, that their business is not to decide 
whether the view taken by the Legislature is 
a wise view, but whether a body of men 
could reasonably hold such a view. In the 
past the courts have reached their conclu- 
sions largely deductively from preconceived 
notions and precedents. The method I have 
tried to employ in arguing cases before them 
has been inductive, reasoning from the facts. 

“In general, I believe that the courts and 
the people have been too far apart. ‘There 
is no subject so complex that the people can- 
not be interested in it and made to see the 
truth about it if pains enough be taken; and 
I believe that a common agreement of public 
sentiment should intluence the court's deci- 
sion on many a question. 

“For the aspirations of the people must 
have adequate legal expression. Otherwise 
we shall have a revolt. The whole indus- 
trial world is in a state of ferment. It is 
in the main peaceful, and to a considerable 
extent silent; but there is felt to-day very 
widely the inconsistency in this condition of 
political democracy and industrial absolu- 
tism. The people are beginning to doubt 
whether in the long run democracy and abso- 
lutism can coéxist in the same community; 
beginning to doubt whether there is really a 
justification for the great inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth. This movement must 
necessarily progress; the’ people's thought 
will take shape in action. And it lies with 
our lawyers to say in what lines that action 
shall be expressed: wisely and temperately or 
wildly and intemperately; in lines of evolu- 
tion or in lines of revolution. 

"Young men who feel drawn to the le- 
gal profession may rest assured that they 
will find in it an opportunity for usefulness 
which is probably unequaled elsewhere. 
There is and there will be a call upon the 
legal profession to do a great work for this 
country." 

He is fond of quoting these lines from 
Euripides, written over two thousand years 
back, but which have a pregnant meaning 
for us now: 


Thou hast heard men scorn thy city, call her wild 
Of counsel, mad; thou hast seen the fire of morn 
Flash from her eyes in answer to their scorn! 

Come toil on toil,'tis this that makes her grand, 
Peril on peril! And common states that stand 

Tn caution, twilight cities, dimly wise— 

Ye know them, for no light is in their eyes! 

Go forth, my son, and help! 
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N June 22, 1884, the sun, looking 

down on the wastes surrounding 

Cape Sabine, Smith Sound, saw 

seven creatures whom he might 
well have had difficulty in recognizing as 
human beings. Their long, matted hair made 
it hard to tell where their faces began and 
left off. Their eyes were deeply sunken in 
puffs of discolored flesh. Their limbs, of sur- 
passing attenuation, were curiously puffed 
at the joints. One of the creatures had no 
hands or feet. The hands of the others 
looked like the claws of birds of prey. 

Seldom did these nondescripts stand erect. 
When they crawled about on all fours, or 
rolled about, strange tatters flopped about 
their forms. Devitalized, feverish and filthy, 
and emitting offensive odors and humors, 
they were of an utter wretchedness such 
as in mercy invited the quick approach of 
death. 

These seven miserable creatures were the 
remnant of the party of twenty-five men 
that had formed the Greely expedition; 
eight months of slow starvation amid other 
privations had brought them to this state. 

The surroundings of these men on this day 
were in keeping with their condition, Their 
tent on Cemetery Ridge was all but broken 
down, About the camp were strewn various 
articles of ragged, cast-off clothing, broken 
military equipage and other débris. Such 
“food” as there was on hand consisted of a 
cup or two of sealskin scraps boiled with 
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*sea-lice" into a gelatinous mass. Over- 
looking this forlorn camp was the grim chaos 
of glaciers, snow, and rocks. A little farther 
up the ridge back of the camp were the graves 
of ten of the men who had starved to death 
one by one. Hands and feet protruded from 
the thin gravel covering of these graves. 
'Two emaciated bodies, one with two bullet 
holes in it, lay stretched on the ice just below 
the camp, on the shore of the ice-ridden sea. 
In a hollow below the camp were the broken 
walls of the hut in which the party had passed 
the preceding winter. 

The members of the Greely expedition 
who on the 22d of June still had life left in 
them were Lieutenant A. W. Greely, the com- 
mander; First Sergeant David L. Brainard; 
Sergeants Julius R. Frederick, Francis Long 
and Joseph Elison, and Privates Henry 
Biederbick and Maurice Connell. 

The bodies in the ten graves were those of 
Lieutenants Lockwood and Kislingbury: 
Sergeants Israel, Cross, Linn, Jewell and 
Ralston; Privates Ellis and Whisler, and the 
Eskimo, Christiansen. The bodies stretched 
on the ice-foot were those of Private Schnei- 
der, who had died of starvation only four days 
before, and Private Henry, who, sixteen days 
before, had been shot by order of the com- 
mander. 

In all, eighteen members of the Greely ex- 
pedition died there at Cape Sabine. The six 
bodies not accounted for—those of Dr. Pavy, 
Sergeants Rice and Gardiner, Corporal 
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Salor, Pri- 


vate Bender, 
and Jens, the . 
Eskimo—had 
found agrave 
in the sea. 

Seven men 
out of twenty- 
five were 
alive on the 
22d of June. 

It is easy 
to under- 
stand why 
Elison was 
alive; when 
his handsand 
feet sloughed 
off, he did 
not have to 
move, and he 
got more food 
than any of 
the others. 
Of all the 
seven miser- 
able ones, 
Elison was 
in the best 
condition. 

It is not so 
easy to un- 
derstand why 
Sergeants 
Brainard, 
Long and 
Frederick 
and Private 
Biederbick. 
were alive. 
These four 
men were 
among the 
five who did 
fully seven- 
eighths of the manual labor at Cape Sabine. 
Perhaps the will to live was more firmly im- 
planted in them than in most of their fellows. 
Perhaps they had worried less, being men 
who were inclined to accept what the day 
brought forth and do their best. 

The seven men who lived to see the coming 
of that 22d of June had, for many days, 
ceased to suffer. The gnaw at their stomachs, 
which had tortured them for eight months, 
now was gone. They had lost all sense of the 
horror of their lot. Having been unable to 
change their clothing or wash themselves 
since the previous August—nearly eleven 


'"ITHEY GATHERED LICHENS AND MOSS BY ROLLING OVER AND 
OVER AWAY FROM THE TENT, AND ROLLING 
BACK AGAIN'' 


months—they had become so used to filth 
that it seemed perfectly natural to live in 
that condition. Neither the ghastly cemetery 
just above them nor the wasted bodies lying 
in full sight on the shore of the sea just below 
them gave them any concern; they had seen 
too many men die to have even a feeling of 
solemnity in the presence of death. 

It now lacked only two months of being 
three years since the steamer that trans- 
ported them North faded from their vision 
across the floes and bergs of Lady Franklin 
Bay. So much had happened in those three 
years during which they had been cut 
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from the rest of mankind, so much had hap- 
pened in the way of toil, stirring adventure 
and suffering that for these seven surviv- 
ors of the party of twenty-five the world of 
bare rocks, snow, ice, dazzling light and long 
nights had become the ordinary, every-day 
world. 

The love of life long since had departed; 
if they went on living, it simply was in re- 
sponse to the instinct to prolong one’s life 
that is deeply implanted in every normal 
being—an instinct that keeps the creature 
going automatically for some time after its 
will has failed. 

It also may be said that most of these 
seven wretched men were kept going, not 
only by this animal instinct, but by their 
soldierly instincts. — This was especially true 
of the commander. Having early resolved 
that, whatever happened, they should re- 
main a military command and not become a 
mob, Lieutenant Greely’s resolution per- 
sisted to the end. On June 13, when Bieder- 
bick's term of enlistment expired, Greely 
discharged him from the army with all due 
form and ceremony, just as if they were not 
all waiting to be discharged from the burden 
of life itself. 

After June 6, when Private Henry was 
shot, and Dr. Pavy and Private Bender died 
of starvation, the men who were left settled 
quietly down to wait the end which they all 
knew was not far off. A few days later, on 
June r2, the death of Sergeant Gardiner 
occurred, and on June 18 Private Schneider 
died after repeatedly begging for opium pills 
that death might come quickly and easily. 

As late as June 16 Brainard continued to 
catch the tiny shrimp of that region which 
the whalers call sca-lice; but his five hours' 
work on that day brought him only two or 
three ounces of these tiny crustaceans, and 
even these he was unable to take to the tent, 
being barely able to crawl there himself 
without incumbrances. Long, Frederick and 
Biederbick also continued to do what they 
could. Long hunted. Frederick cooked. 
Biederbick stuck to all his tasks as hospital 
steward. 

On June 17 the sleeping-bags of Brainard 
and Long were stripped of their oil-tanned 
sealskin covering, and the covering divided 
among the survivors. These pieces of oil- 
tanned skin were the last things anvwhere 
about, with the exception of lichens and moss, 
that the men could put into their mouths 
with the hope of extracting any nutriment. 
Everything else had been consumed. 

Every day now made a perceptible differ- 
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ence in the strength of all the survivors. АП 
were surely yielding to the approach of death. 
No one could even stand for any length of 
time. They gathered lichens and moss by 
rolling over and over away from the tent, 
and rolling back again. 

Came the arst of June with a furious gale; 
dark clouds gathered, and it began to snow. 
Little Frederick, with many a struggle, man- 
aged to prepare a lichen stew for breakfast, 
and to heat up some of the stewed sealskin 
for supper. Under the battering of the gale, 
the front pole of the tent collapsed, and the 
oars that supported the canvas of the adjoin- 
ing shelter also gave way. No one had 
enough strength to fix the pole or reset the 
oars. 

On June the 22d the gale continued. 
Frederick no longer was able to cook. He, 
Grecly, Biederbick, Elison and Connell con- 
tinued to lie under the canvas where it had 
fallen on them. All the seven men knew that 
the end of their long struggle had come. 1t 
was useless to try to do anything more. 

The soaked sealskin was brought up close 
that they might chew on it while it lasted. 
About noon, Brainard succeeded in bringing 
up some cans containing water, so that, in 
their last moments, they might not be tor- 
tured by thirst. To enable Elison to feed 
himself and get some liquid, a spoon was tied 
to the stump of his right hand. Connell's 


"legs on this day were paralyzed from the 


knees down. Toward evening he became 
speechless, and his eyes became fixed and 
glassy. 

In the evening all the men were in th.ir 
bags, waiting for death. Greely, Frederick, 
Biederbick, Elison and Connell were under 
the fallen canvas of the tent. Brainard and 
Long were under the fallen canvas of the ad- 
joining shelter. It remained light, of course, 
the sun at this season being continuously 
above the horizon. The skies were gloomy. 
The gale still raged. Connell passed into the 
unconscious state which was the prelude of 
death. The other six men, supremely indit- 
ferent to everything, lav idly dozing. 

But the evening still was young when, 
seemingly from a distance, there came a 
sound that forced itself upon their attention, 
it seemed so unlike anything they had heard 
in recent years. In fact, it seemed like a 
sound that was entirely foreign to the world 
that had become for them the ordinary world. 

Once came the sound! Twice came the 
sound! Three times came the sound! Each 
time it was a long, insistent screech. 

At first it was annoying, as any sound 
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is that gradually forces one to leave one's 
pleasant dreams and awake. 

But with the second repetition of the 
screech, Brainard and Long sat up and looked 
at each other! 

From under the canvas of the tent came 
the complaining voice of Greely: “ Brainard, 
did you hear it?" . 

* Yes, sir." 

“What was it?" 

“I think—I am pretty sure that it was the 
whistle of a steamer." 

'There was something of a stir under the 
fallen canvas of the tent. Biederbick had 
aroused himself, and seized thé bag contain- 
ing their last bit of brandy., Two spoonfuls 


were left. Biederbick forced one down the* 


throat of the dying Connell; if they actually 
were going to be rescued, Connell should have 
a chance to live. The other spoonful of 
brandy Biederbick offered to his commander. 
When Greely declined it, Biederbick sent it 
to follow the other spoonful down the throat 
of Connell. It was an action that was char- 
acteristic of Biederbick, and characteristic of 
the general spirit of the party throughout. 

Greely now asked Brainard and Long if 
they could get out from under their canvas, 
and report if anything was to be seen. They 
said they felt able to climb to the high, rocky 
point on the ridge where Brainard had set 
a signal flag. 

“Do your best," said Greely. 

Slowly and painfully, Brainard and Long 
crawled up the narrow path in the snow to 
the point which commanded a broad view of 
the sea. 

There was much open water, but nothing 
was to be seen on it save the old monotonous 
floes and bergs. 

Long said they must have been mistaken 
in the nature of the sound they had heard. 
Brainard agreed, and ventured the opinion 
that the sound had been the wind blowing 
over the cans containing water that he had 
placed near their tent. 

After a few minutes, Brainard, chilled 
through, said he would go back and report to 
Greely. Long, who was more warmly clad, 
said he would stay up there a while longer. 

When Brainard, in reporting to Greely, 
again expressed the opinion that they had 
been deceived by the wind blowing over the 
cans, the opinion scemed to be accepted by all 
the men under the tent. 

. Brainard crawled back into his bag, fully 
believing that he never would leave it again 
and fully resigned to the prospect. 

Presently Biederbick began to argue that 


the fact that no ship was to be seen from the 
point above them did not necessarily indicate 
that they had been deceived in believing that 
the sounds they heard were those of a ship's 
whistle. He suggested that the ship might 
be in Payer Harbor, which, just to the south 
of Cape Sabine, could not be seen from their 
ridge. 

Greely aroused himself sufficiently to say 
that he did not consider this probable. 
Against the probability of a ship being any- 
where near them was the fact that, never in 
the history of the world, had a vessel been 
known to attain so high a latitude in those 
waters so early in the season. Moreover, it 
was folly to think that a ship could force her 
way up to them in the gale that had been 
raging for two days. 

Biederbick, however, went on arguing in 
his persistent German way that help was 
near. At length Greely, whose nerves were 
a wreck and whose mind was fast giving way, 
turned on Biederbick and cursed him for 
making a disturbance. 

“Shut up!" he ordered; “and let us die in 
peace." 

So once more there was quiet. 

Lying outside in his bag, Brainard vaguely 
wondered if he ever again would see Long. 

Presently he heard footsteps. 

Some one was coming. 

It could not be Long. 

Whoever was coming was running. 

God! he was running! 

Then came a shout—the shout of a hale 
and hearty man. 

“Greely! Greely! Are ve there?” 

There was no mistaking the voice, with its 
Scotch-Irish accent. The voice was that of 
James W. Norman, ice master on the Proteus 
when that steamship transported the Greely 
expedition to Lady Franklin Bay three years 
before. 

As Norman shouted, two big ships of the 
United States Navy were anchoring just at 
the foot of the ridge. 


Admiral Schley has told the story of his 
rescue of Greely so well that it is necessary 
for us here to set forth only its main details. 

While Greely's men were starving at Cape 
Sabine, a Court of Inquiry appointed by 
President Arthur was seeking to establish 
the responsibility for the exasperating blun- 
ders that led to the failures of the relief expe- 
ditions of 1882 and 1883 either to reach Lady 
Franklin Bay or amply provision the region 
of Cape Sabine. 

The things brought to light by this court, 


'""'GREELYI 


GREELY! 


combined with the clamor of the public, 
made it clear—yes, actually made it clear— 
that the relief expedition of 1884 must be 
planned with intelligence and placed in 
charge of men who really knew their business. 
'The Government at last woke up to the fact 
that the work of sending ships up to cope 
with polar ice would better be entrusted to 
the Navy than the Army! 

So the Navy Department, being assigned 
the task, purchased at Dundee, Scotland, two 
steam whaling vessels, the Thetis and the 
Bear. It also gratefully accepted the offer 
of the British Government to supply another 
stanch steamer, the Alert, this offer being 
due to the fact that practically the whole 
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ARE YE THERE?'”? 


civilized world now was aroused by the pre- 
vious failures to relieve Greely. Still a fourth 
vessel was added to the fleet when a contract 
was made with the owners of the British 
steamer, Loch Garry, to transport coal from 
Wales to Littleton Island. 

Congress also authorized the Navy De- 
partment to offer a rewaid of $25,000 to any 
independent ship that might first reach 
Greely or ascertain his fate; the design was to 
stir up the Scotch whalers who cruised off the 
coast of Greenland, and it was fully effective. 

In February, 1884, Commander W. S. 
Schley (as he then was) was selected to com- 
mand the relief expedition. The Bear, under 
the command of Lieutenant W. H. Emory, 
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Jr., sailed from New York on April 24. The 
Thetis, with Commander Schley on board, 
sailed on May 1. The ert followed on 
May 15, under the command of Commander 
George W. Coffin. 

Extraordinary demonstrations of popular 
and official sympathy with the object of the 
expedition were given when these vessels 
left the Brooklyn Navy Yard, passed down 
the East River into the harbor and thence 
out to sea. The people on the shores waved 
handkerchiefs and hats and raised hearty 
cheers; flags dipped, whistles screeched, and 
cannon saluted. 

The officers and men of the squadron were 
determined that no considerations of safety 


for themselves should prevent them from’ 


smashing through the ice to Smith Sound 
with the utmost expedition. Lieutenant 
Emory, with the Bear, reached Upernivik, 
Greenland, the last outpost of civilization, 
on May 28, after stops at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and Godhavn, Greenland, and 
after many trying struggles with the gales, 
fogs and ice that abound in those waters at 
that early season. The Thetis, with Com- 
-mander Schley on board, picked up the Loch 
Garry at St. John’s, and with that collier 
overtook the Bear at Upernivik on May 29, 
having had a little better luck as regards 
weather. 

As the ice was reported very dangerous 
north of Upernivik, the Loch Garry was 
ordered to wait the arrival of the Alert at 
Upernivik, and not brave the perils of Mel- 
ville Bay until a later season. The Thetis and 
the Bear, with outfits of dogs and sledges 
obtained at the Greenland ports, pushed on 
at once. As they proceeded north, they soon 
fell in with many of the Scotch whalers who 
were struggling to reach Smith Sound. The 
competition was keen but friendly; to the 
credit of those hardy Scotchmen it can he 
said that they gave their American rivals all 
the assistance they could. 

The escapes of the Thetis and the Bear 
from crushing floes and hidden rocks were 
repeated and thrilling. But onward they 
went, drilling their men to abandon ship in 
case of disaster, smashing the ice, ramming, 
backing, and ramming again, and blowing 
floes apart with dynamite when the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Stopping at various islands en route to 
search them for records, and also stopping to 
communicate with the Eskimos whenever 
possible, Schley reached Littleton Island 
(which, it will be remembered, is on the east 
coast of Smith Sound, diagonally across from 


Cape Sabine), inadvance of the Bearandall the 
whalers, about three o'clock on the morning 
of June 21. Here, in the midst of a driving 
snow storm, he moored his ship to a grounded 
iceberg, and sent out parties to search for caches 
or cairns. He also intended to land 1,000 
rations at once, but on account of the heavy 
sea kicked up by the fierce gale did not suc- 
ceed in doing so until the following morning 
—that is, the morning of June 22. 

When the searching parties returned with 
reports that no records written by Greely 
could be found on Littleton Island, Com- 
mander Schley was led to believe that Greely 
still must be at Lady Franklin Bay. He de- 
cided, however, that he would first cross 
Smith Sound to Payer Harbor, just south of 
Cape Sabine, search the locality for possible 
records of Greely, establish a big supply 
depot there, and await the coming up of the 
Bear. Just as the Thetis was about to leave 
Littleton Island, the Bear hove in sight. 
Lieutenant Emory reported that no news of 
Greely could be found at the Carey Islands, 
and as the Etah Eskimos who live in the 
vicinity of Littleton Island did not even 
know that any white men had gone north in 
recent years, all hands were more than ever 
convinced that, alive or dead, the men of the 
Greely party still were at Lady Franklin 
Bay, some two hundred and fifty miles to the 
north. 

As a matter of precaution, however, they 
would search the vicinity of Cape Sabine. 
It wasa little before one o'clock on the after- 
noon of June 22 when the Bear rejoined her 
sister ship, and about three o'clock both 
steamers sailed for Payer Harbor, which they 
reached four hours later, or about seven 
o'clock in the evening. As has been said, 
Payer Harbor is just south of Cape Sabine. 
It is partly enclosed by three islands respec- 
tively known as Payer, Brevoort and Stall- 
knecht. The Thetis and the Bear found the 
harbor solidly frozen over with ice of the 
previous winter's formation, and they made 
fast to the edge of this ice with their ice- 
anchors. 

As soon as the ships were moored, prepa- 
rations were made to send out searching 
parties. It was known that there was an 
old-time cairn on Brevoort Izland and another 
one on Stallknecht Island. It also was 
known that, just around Cape Sabine where 
the coast bends to the westward, was a cache 
that had been made the previous year with 
articles taken from the sealer Proteus when 
that vessel was crushed іп Kane Sea while 
attempting to reach Lady Franklin Вау. It 
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will be remembered that it was this cache that 
led Greely to go into camp at Cape Sabine. 
Lieutenant Taunt, of the Thetis, with three 
seamen, was detailed to search the Brevoort 
Island cairn; Ensign Harlow, of the Thetis, 
with two seamen, was detailed to search the 
Stallknecht Island cairn; while George W. 
Melville, chief engineer of the Thetis, with 
Dr. Ames and Ensign Reynolds of the Bear 
and one seaman, was ordered to search the 
coast line at the foot of the harbor. All these 
three parties set out over the harbor ice. 
When they were gone, Lieutenant Colville 
and Chief Engineer Lowe of the Bear, with 
F. Ash, ice master of the Bear, and James W. 
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Norman, ice master of the Thetis, made 
preparations to sail in the Bear’s steam cutter 
for the wreck cache on the other side of Cape 
Sabine. Lieutenant Colville, who had been 
on the Proteus when she went down, knew 
the exact situation of this cache, and Norman, 
who had taken the Proteus to Lady Franklin 
Bay in 1881, also was familiar with those 
waters. 

With the three parties out on the ice, 
and Colville’s party making ready to sail 
in the Bear's cutter, the other men on the 
two ships were busy preparing for the on- 
ward voyage, which was to begin as soon 
as the searching parties returned. Sud- 
denly, above 
the tumult, 


there came 
the sound of 
cheering. At 
first it was 
impossible to 
tell whence 
the cheering 
came. But 
again the 
cheers sound- 
ed. All work 
on the ships 
stopped, and 
all hands 
crowded to 
the rails. 
Then over 
the ice came 
а man run- 
ning. Hewas 
George Yew- 
ell, one of the 
seamen of 
Lieutenant 
Taunt’s party 
that had been 
sent to Bre- 
voort Island. 
He headed 
directly for 
the Thetis, 
where Schley 
and his off- 
cers stood 
ready to re- 
ceive him at 
the rail. Ashe 


approached, 

= — he waved 

UCGREELY's AT CAPE SABINE! GREELY'S AT CAPE SABINE WITH papers and 
ALL HIS MEN! ALL WELL!''' screamed: 


“Greely’s 
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at Cape Sabine!  Greely's at Cape Sabine 
with all his men! All well?" 

Everything was in commotion on the 
Thetis when Yewell climbed on board. Schley 
took the papers with trembling hands, the 
other men crowding around. ‘The papers 
were the records left by Greely on Brevoort 
Island after going into camp near the wreck 
cache. They described the exact location of 
his camp, and reviewed the history of his 
expedition. The last record was dated Octo- 
ber 21, 1883. One dated September 30 said 
they had forty days’ rations on hand. 

The men on the Thetis read this latter 
statement with knitted brows. Only forty 
days’ rations on September 30. Since then 
cight months had passed. All were well then 
—but what about now? Good God! they all 
must be dead! . . . Perhaps, however, they 
had got some game. Some might be alive. 

Now there came a signal from Ensign 
Harlow, on Stallknecht Island, that he, too, 
had found records. However, his request for 
additional men was disregarded. Schley 
ordered that all the men out on the ice be 
recalled forthwith. 

The signal was given, the whistle of the 
Thetis screaming out over the roar of winds. 
Three long blasts of a whistle! They were the 
sounds that had aroused the seven wretched 
creatures under the tent on Cemetery Ridge, 
just around the саре. Biederbick was right; 
the sounds did come from a rescuing steamer, 
and the steamer actually wasin Payer Harbor. 

The Bear’s steam cutter, which had not yet 
got under way, now was ordered alongside 
the Thetis. The cutter's crew—Licutenant 
Colville, Chief Engineer Lowe and Ice Mas- 
ters Norman and Ash—received a flag and 
some biscuits and pemmican from the Thetis, 
and Colville was told to proceed to the wreck 
cache with all possible speed: if he found any 
of the Greely party alive, he was to inform 
them that help was at hand. ` 

Commander Schley then left the Thetis and 
boarded the Bear, which at once cast off from 
the harbor ice, to follow the cutter around 
the cape. The Thetis was ordered to follow the 
Bear as soon as she picked up the men who 
were out on theice. Fortunately, the southerly 
gale had blown the floes away from the coast 
as it trended to the westward around the cape, 
thus leaving an open passage for the vessels. 

Schley stood at the bow of the Bear, with 
the little cutter plowing its way bravely along 
just ahead of him. They were moments of 
tense expectation and keen anxiety. 

As the cutter approached the shore near the 
wreck cache, the eyes of the four men on board 


her were strained to catch some sign of hu- 
man Ше. There was попе. All that was to be 
seen were the rocks, the glaciers, and the snow. 

But as the cutter, in continuing her oblique 
line for the shore, passed a high, jutting point, 
her crew gave a sudden exclamation. There 
on the top of the ridge, only fifty or sixty 
yards above them, was the figure of a man. 
It was Long. Only a few minutes had passed 
since Brainard had left him. 

Norman snatched up the boat-hook to 
which the cutter’s flag was attached, and 
waved it wildly. At first Long did not re- 
spond; the fact was that he was not sure 
whether he saw a boat or some strange hallu- 
cination. But in a few minutes the man on 
the ridge raised a tlag and waved back. Then 
he came slowly down the ridge, falling several 
times before he reached the water's edge. 
We can imagine what a ghastly sight he was 
to the men in the cutter. 

Lieutenant Colville sprang out of the boat 
to meet him. 

“How many of you are there left?” the 
officer asked, trying to conceal his horror. 

Poor Long instinctively took off his glove, 
and gave the officer his hand—his foul and 
skinny hand. He struggled to speak as he 
stood there trembling like a sick animal that 
wants to make it understood that it is grateful 
for your attention. His utterance was so 
thick and mumbling that Colville hardly 
could draw from him anything intelligible. 
The main thing he was understood to say 
was that the tent was down. This he re- 
peated several times. 

But, by dint of much questioning, the men 
of the cutter at length learned that seven out 
of twenty-five were alive, and that Lieutenant 
Greely was in the tent that was down. Long 
was placed in the cutter, and Chief Engineer 
Lowe started back with him to the Bear. 

The others, Colville, Norman and Ash, 
their pockets full of biscuit and pemmican 
started on a run for the point up the ridge 
which Long had indicated as the location of 
the fallen tent. 

Norman gained the lead; and as he ap- 
proached that camp of utter squalor, misery 
and horror, his shout of “Greely! Greely! 
are уе there!” came to the men under the 
fallen canvas as the first voice from the out- 
side world they had heard since the Proleus 
left them three long years before. 

Seven men out of twenty-five lived until 
the evening of June 22. Another hour, and 
probably only six would have been found 
alive. Two days more, and in all probability 
the last man would have been found dead. 


““THERE ON THE TOP OF THE RIDGE, 


YARDS ABOVE THEM, 


ONLY FIFTY OR SIXTY 
WAS THE FIGURE 


ОЕ A MAN" 


Norman found Brainard sitting up in his 
bag. Brainard started to salute, but Norman 
grasped his hand and slipped a biscuit into it. 

“Who are ye?" asked Norman. - 

Brainard told him his name, and then the 
Scotch-Irishman gave an example of the comi- 
cal literalness of his race. 

“ My gracious, mon!" he exclaimed; “how 
ye have changed!" 

Colville and Ash now coming up, quick 
work was made in ripping apart the canvas 
under which lay Greely, Frederick, Bieder- 
bick, Connell and the crippled Elison. From 
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the unspeakable agony of that spectacle, 
the rescuers shrank back, appalled. 

As the canvas was removed, Greely feebly 
raised his head, and put on hiseyeglasses, which 
added a touch of the grotesque to the horror 
of hisappearance. When Colville asked him if 
he were Greely, one of the other sufferers had 
to confirm his identity for him. He did noth- 
ing but peer through his glasses confusedly. 

As Brainard received his biscuit, he put it 
to his mouth instinctively but with indiffer- 
ence. So soon, however, as he began to 
munch it, there came a quick change: the 
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old hunger pangs awoke with all their insist- 
ence, and the love of life returned. And this 
must have been true of his fellows also. 

It certainly was true of Greely. When 
Colville, after dealing out to the sufferers a 
few ounces of bread and penunican in small 
portions, finally ordered that nothing more be 
given them until the surgeons came up, Greely 
first pleaded with him and then rigorously 
abused him. 

“If we've got to starve,” said Greely, “go 
on away and let us alone. We can starve 
without your help. We were dying peace- 
fully until you came.” 

As Colville was wisely deaf to pleadings, 
orders and abuse alike, the six men on the 
ridge were more fortunate than Long, who 
was found on the Bear with his pockets full 
of biscuits that had been surreptitiously 
given him by kind-hearted but misguided 
seamen. In consequence of this misguided 
kindness to his enfeebled stomach, Long be- 
came sick to the point of death. 

As the water along the coast was very deep 
at this point, the Bear was run in close to the 
beach. The Thetis joined her about twenty 
minutes later. When the Bear anchored, 
Commander Schley, Lieutenant Emory, Dr. 
Ames, Ensign Reynolds and a large party of 
seamen at once went ashore in the cutter, and 
hurried on up to the camp on the ridge. 
Schley found Greely with his mind still wan- 
dering; he seemed to think that his rescuers 
were Englishmen, and that Schley’s wife had 
sent him some lemons. 

When a signal to the Thelis brought Dr. 
Green and a large party of that ship’s officers 
with a full supply of clothing, blankets and 
stretchers, the wretched camp was trans- 
formed into a scene of great activity. The 
surgeons administered diluted milk and 
stimulants to the survivors, and soon had 
them partially washed, clad in clean clothes, 
wrapped in blankets and laid on stretchers. 
While this was being done, other men 
scoured the camp for records and all articles 
of value and interest, while still others 
searched the vicinity for missing bodies. 

It was about midnight when the work of re- 
moving the six survivors to the ships began. 
Greely, Brainard, Biederbick and Connell were 
taken to the Thetis, while Frederick and Elison 
joined Long on the Bear. All were carried on 
stretchers to the beach, except little Frederick, 
who walked supported by two big seamen. 

By three o'clock in the morning they had 
removed to the ships, not only the survivors 
and all their records and other belongings, but 
the bodies of those that had perished. In 


the mystical half-light of that land of melan- 
choly, those wasted bodies were exhumed 
from their scanty graves, and, with the two 
found stretched on the shore of the sea, taken 
out on the angry waves, there, midst roaring 
wind and dashing spray, to be hauled, one 
by one, on board the funeral ship. 


In the winter of 1906-07 the writer attend- 
ed a banquet given by the Arctic Club in the 
handsome rooms of the Aldine Association in 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Of the five sur- 
vivors of the Greely expedition who still sur- 
vived, three were present. Although Elison 
was the strongest of the seven men rescued, 
he did not have strength enough to with- 
stand the shock of the "secondary" ampu- 
tation of his hands and fcet that the surgeons 
of Schley's ships considered necessary; he 
died in the course of the homeward voyage. 
Big-hearted little Frederick had died several 
years before this night of the banquet at his 
home in Indiana. Major General Greely on 
this night was in Washington, while Maurice 
Connell doubtless was attending to his duties 
as a Weather Bureau observer at San José, 
California. But here at the board sat Lieu- 
tenant Colonel David L. Brainard, now a 
Deputy Commissary General; Henry Bie- 
derbick, now an- Inspector. of Customs sta- 
tioned in Hoboken, and Francis Long, now 
a Weather Bureau observer in New York. 

In its excess of food and wine, its clouds of 
tobacco smoke, conversation and laughter, the 
Arctic Club banquet was like all other func- 
tions of its kind. But to the writer, a stranger 
among those explorers’ (and near-explorers), 
it all had a different look because of the 
presence of the three men who, a score of 
years before, had been found at Cape Sabine 
sunk to what may be called the lowest depths 
of wretchedness possible for human beings to 
reach. It was impossible not to contrast the 
appearance of those three men as, in their 
evening dress, they sat at the overloaded 
board with what it must have been when 
Norman, the ice master, broke in upon their 
ghastly camp of starvation. 

Certainly there was nothing in their ap- 
pearance in the banquet hall that indicated 
what they had been through. There was 
Colonel Brainard, a fine type of the broad- 
shouldered, handsome, jovial officer and 
polished man of the world. There was 
Henry Biederbick, round-faced and smiling. 
And there was Francis Long, with his fine 
physique and irrepressible flow of spirits. 
Among the happiest and most prosperous- 
looking men in the hall were these three. 


ALONE IN THE DARK 
BY MARGARET CHASE 


never thought I'd really wish 

To have the Sandman come 

And make me sleepy. But to-night 
Му throat is sort of numb, 
And yet my eyes are wide awake,— 
The darkness hurts "em some. 
I'd rather have that window shut,— 
If anything has clumb 
Up there out on the window-sill, 
It’; peeping in, Oh ! —um-m-m-m ! 
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SYNOPSIS.—Mr. Archibald Craven, to whom his orphan niece, Mary Lennox, a little girl of nine years, is 
sent from India, is a gloomy, morose man, who, since the death of his wife, lives a solitary life in his 
desolate house, Misselthwaite Manor in England. Mary, with the exception of Martha, one of the maids 
whom the housekeeper, Mrs. Medlock, assigns to look after her, is left almost entirely to herself and wanders 
about the gardens and the corridors of the old manor house. Within the grounds there is a mysterious 
walled-up garden and Mary, one day finding the key, lets herself in and discovers a riot of half dead 
vegetation still possessing much of its original beauty. Mary takes Martha’s brother, Dickon, a nature- 
loving boy of about her own age, into her secret, and together they set about bringing the garden back to 
life. At night, within the house, Mary sometimes hears the strange crying of a child, about which 
her questions are not answered. An air of mystery pervades everything and Mary determines 
to find out all about it. 


CHAPTER XII 


ARY ran so fast that she was rather 
out of breath when she reached 
her room. Her hair was ruffled on 
her forehead and her cheeks were 

bright pink. Her dinner was waiting on the 
table, and Martha was waiting near it. 

“Tha’s a bit late.” she said. “Where has 
tha’ been?" 

“Гуе seen Dickon!” said Магу. "I've seen 
Dickon!” 

“І knew he'd come,” said Martha exultantly. 
* How does tha’ like him?" 

“І think—I think he's beautiful!" 
Mary in a determined voice. 

Martha looked rather taken aback but she 
looked pleased, too. 

“Well,” she said, he's the best lad as ever 
was born, but us never thought he was hand- 
some. His nose turns up too much." 

“I like it to turn up," said Mary. 

“Ап?” his eyes is so round,” said Martha, a 
trifle doubtful. “ Though they're a nice color.” 

“I like them round," said Mary. “Апа 
they are exactly the color of the sky over the 
moor.” 


said 


Martha beamed with satisfaction. 

“Mother says he made ’em that color with 
always lookin’ up at th’ birds an’ th’ clouds. 
But he has got a big mouth, hasn't he, now?” 

“I love his big mouth," said Mary obsti 
nately. “І wish mine were just like it." 

Martha chuckled delightedly. 

«Теа look rare an’ funny in thy bit of a face," 
she said. “But I knowed it would be that way 
when tha’ saw him. How did tha’ like th’ 
seeds an' th' garden tools?" 

*How did you know he brought them?" 
asked Mary. 

“Eh! I never thought of him not bringin’ 
'em. He'd be sure to bring 'em if they was in 
Yorkshire. Ile's such a trusty lad.” 

Mary was afraid that she might begin to ask 
difficult questions, but she did not. She was 
very much interested in the seeds and garden- 
ing tools, and there was only one moment when 
Mary was frightened. This was when she be- 
gan to ask where the flowers were to be planted 

“Who did tha’ ask about it?" she inquired. 

“T haven't asked anybody yet,” said Mary, 
hesitating. 

“Well, I wouldn't ask th’ head gardener. 
He's too grand, Mr. Roach is." 
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“Гуе never seen him,” said Mary. “Гуе 
only seen under-gardeners and Ben Weather- 
staff.” 

“If I was you, I’d ask Ben Weatherstaff,” 
advised Martha. ‘‘He’s not half as bad as he 
looks, for all he’s so crabbed. Mr. Craven lets 
him do what he likes because he was here 
when Mrs. Craven was alive, an’ he used to 
make her laugh. She liked him. Perhaps 
he'd find you a corner somewhere out o' the 
way." 

“If it was out of the way and no one wanted 
it, no one could mind my having it, could 
they?" Mary said anxiously. 

“There wouldn't be no reason," answered 
Martha. “You wouldn't do no harm.” 

Mary ate her dinner as quickly as she could 
and when she rose from the table she was going 
to run to her room to put on her hat again, but 
Martha stopped her. 

“Tve got something to tell you," she said. 
“I thought I'd let you eat your dinner first. 
Mr. Craven came back this morning, and I 
think he wants to see you.” 

Mary turned quite pale. 

“Oh!” she said. “Why! Why! He didn’t 
want to see me when I came. I heard Pitcher 
say he didn't." 

* Well," explained Martha, “Mrs. Medlock 
says it's because o' mother. She was walkin' 
to Thwaite village an’ she met him. She'd 
never spoke to him before, but Mrs. Craven 
had been to our cottage two or three times. 
He'd forgot, but mother.hadn't an’ she made 
bold to stop him. I don’t know what she said 
to him about you but she said somethin’ as put 
him in th’ mind to see you before he goes away 
again, to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” cried Mary, “is he going away to- 
morrow? І am so glad!” 

“Не?ѕ goin’ for a long time. 
come back till autumn or winter. 
goin’ to travel in foreign places. 
doin’ it.” 

“Oh! I'm so glad—so glad!” said Mary 
thankíully. 


He mayn't 
He's 
He's always 


If he did not come back until winter, or even 


autumn, there would be time to watch the 
secret garden come alive. Even if he found 
out then and took it away from her she would 
have had that much at least. 

** When do you think he will want to see—— " 

She did not finish the sentence, because the 
door opened, and Mrs. Medlock walked in. 
She had on her best black dress and cap, and 
her collar was fastened with a large brooch 
with a picture of a man's face on it. It was 
a colored photograph of Mr. Medlock who had 
died years ago, and she always wore it when 
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she was dressed up. She looked nervous and 
excited. 

“Your hair’s rough,” she said quickly. 
“Go and brush it. Martha, help her to slip on 
her best dress. Mr. Craven sent me to bring 
her to him in his study.” 

All the pink left Mary’s cheeks. Her heart 
began to thump and she felt herself changing 
into a stiff, plain, silent child again. She did 
not even answer Mrs. Medlock, but turned and 
walked into her bedroom followed by Martha. 
She said’ nothing while her dress was changed, 
and her hair brushed, and after she was quite 
tidy she followed Mrs. Medlock down the cor- 
ridors, in silence. What was there for her to 
say? She was obliged to go and see Mr. 
Craven and he would not like her, and she 
would not like him. She knew what he would 
think of her. 

She was taken to a part of the house she had 
not been into before. At last Mrs. Medlock 
knocked at a door, and when some one said, 
“Come in," they entered the room together: 
A man was sitting in an armchair before the 
fire, and Mrs. Medlock spoke to him. 

“This is Miss Mary, sir,” she said. 

“You can go and leave her here. I will ring 
for you when I want you to take her away," 
said Mr. Craven. 

When she went out and closed the door, 
Mary could only stand waiting, a plain little 
thing in a black frock, twisting her thin hands 
together. She could see that the man in the 
chair was not so much a hunchback as a man 
with high rather crooked shoulders, and he 
had black hair streaked with white. He 
turned his head over his high shoulders and 
spoke to her. 

“Come here!" he said. 

Mary went to him. 

He was not ugly. His face would have been 
handsome if it had not been so miserable. He 
looked as if the sight of her worried and fretted 
him and as if he did not know what in the 
world to do with her. 

“Are you well?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Mary. 

* Do they take good care of you?" 

“ Yes.” 

He rubbed his forehead fretfully as he 
looked her over. 

“You are very thin,” he said. 

“І am getting fatter,’ Mary answered in 
what she knew was her stiffest way. 

What an unhappy face he had! His black 
eyes seemed as if they scarcely saw her, as if 
they were seeing something else, and he could 
hardly keep his thoughts upon her. 

“I forgot you," he said. “ How could I re- 
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member you? I intended to send you a gov- 
erness or a nurse, or some one of that sort, but 
I forgot." 

“Please,” began Mary. “Please—” and 
then the lump in her throat choked her. 

“What do you want to say?” he inquired. 

“І am—I am too big for a nurse," said 
Mary. “Апа please—please don’t make me 
have a governess yet.” 

He rubbed his forehead again and stared at 
her. 

“That was what the Sowerby woman said,” 
he muttered absent-mindedly. 

Then Mary gathered a scrap of courage. 

“Is she—is she Martha’s mother?" she 
stammered. 

“Yes, I think so,” he replied. 

“She knows about children," said Mary. 
* She has twelve. She knows." 

He seemed to rouse himself. 

* What do you want to do?" 

“І want to play out of doors," Mary an- 
swered, hoping that her voice did not tremble. 
“I never liked it in India. It makes me hun- 
gry here, and I am getting fatter.” 

He was watching her. 

* Mrs. Sowerby said it would do you good. 
Perhaps it will,” he said. “She thought you 
had better get stronger before you had a gov- 
erness." 

“It makes me feel strong when I play and 
the wind comes over the moor,” argued Mary. 

* Where do you play?” he asked next. 

"Everywhere," gasped Mary. "'Martha's 
mother sent me a skipping-rope. I skip and 
run—and I look about to see if things are be- 
ginning to stick up out of the earth. I don't 
do any harm." 

* Don't look so frightened," he said in a 
worried voice. “You could not do any harm, 
a child like you! You may do what you 
like." 

Mary put her hand up to her throat because 
she was afraid he might see the excited lump 
which she felt jump into it. She came a step 
nearer to him. 

* May I?" she said tremulously. 

Her anxious little face seemed to worry him 
more than ever. 

* Don't look so frightened," he exclaimed. 
“Of course you may. I am your guardian, 
though I am a poor one for any child. I can- 
not give you time or attention. I am too ill, 
and wretched and distracted; but I wish you to 
be happy and comfortable. I don't know any- 
thing about children, but Mrs. Medlock is to 
see that you have all you need. -I sent for you 
to-day because Mrs. Sowerby said I ought to see 
you. Her daughter had talked about you. 
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She thought you needed fresh air and freedom 
and running about." 

* She knows all about children," Mary said 
again in spite of herself. 

“She ought to," said Mr. Craven. “І 
thought her rather bold to stop me on the moor, 
but she said—Mrs. Craven had been kind to 
her." It seemed hard for him to speak his 
dead wife's name. “She is a respectable 
woman. Now I have seen you I think she 
said sensible things. Play out of doors as 
much as you like. It's a big place and you 
may go where you like and amuse yourself as 
youlike. Is there anything you want?" as if 
a sudden thought had struck him. “Do you 
want toys, books, dolls?" 

“Might I,” quavered Mary, “might I have 
a bit of earth?" 

In her eagerness she did not realize how 
queer the words would sound and that they 
were not the ones she had meant to say. Mr. 
Craven looked quite startled. 

“Earth!” he repeated. 
mean?” 

“To plant seeds in—to make things grow— 
to see them come alive,” Mary faltered. 

He gazed at her a moment and then passed 
his hand quickly over his eyes. 

“Do you—care about gardens so much?” 
he said slowly. 

: *[ didn't know about them in India,” said 
Mary. “І was always ill and tired and it was 
too hot. I sometimes made little beds in the 
sand and stuck flowers in them. But here it is 
different." 

Mr. Craven got up and began to walk slowly 
across the room. 

* A bit of earth," he said to himself, and 
Mary thought that somehow she must have 
reminded him of something. When he 
stopped and spoke to her his dark eyes looked 
almost soft and kind. 

* You can have as much earth as you want," 
he said. ‘You remind me of some one else 
who loved the earth and things that grow. 
When you see a bit of earth you want," with 
something like a smile, “take it, child, and 
make it come alive." | 

“May I take it from anywhere—if it’s not 
wanted?” 

“Anywhere,” he answered. “There! You 
must go now, I am tired.” He touched the 
bell to call Mrs. Medlock. “Good-by. I shall 
be away all summer.” 

Mrs. Medlock came so quickly that Mary 
thought she must have þeen waiting in the 
corridor. 

“Mrs. Medlock,” Mr. Craven said to her, 
“now I have seen the child I understand what 
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Mrs. Sowerby meant. She must be less delicate 
before she begins lessons. Give her simple, 
healthy food. Let her run wild in the garden. 
Don’t look after her too much. She needs lib- 
erty and fresh air and romping about. Mrs. 
Sowerby is to come and see her now and then 
and she may sometimes go to the cottage.” 

Mrs. Medlock looked pleased. She was 
relieved to hear that she need not “look after” 
Mary too much. She had felt her a tiresome 
charge and had indeed seen as little of her as 
she dared. In addition to this she was fond 
of Martha’s mother. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said. ‘Susan 
Sowerby and me went to school] together and 
she’s as sensible and good-hearted a woman 
as you'd find in a day's walk. I never had any 
children myself and she’s had twelve, and there 
never was healthier or better ones. Miss Mary 
can get no harm from them. I’d always take 
Susan Sowerby’s advice about children myself. 
She’s what you might call healthy-minded—if 
you understand me.” 

“I understand," Mr. Craven answered. 
“Take Miss Mary away now and send Pitcher 
to me." ; 


When Mrs. Medlock left her at the end of 
her own corridor Mary flew back to her room. 
She found Martha waiting there. Martha had, 
in fact, hurried back after she had removed the 
dinner service. 

“І can have my garden!" cried Mary. “І 
may have it where I like! I am not going to 
have a governess for a long time! Your mother 
is coming to see me and I may go to your cot- 
tage! He says a little girl like me could not do 
any harm and I may do what I like—any- 
where!” | 

“Eh!” said Martha delightedly, “that was 
nice of him, wasn't it?" 

“Martha,” said Mary solemnly, “Һе is 
really a nice man, only his face is so miserable 
and his forehead is all drawn together." 

She ran as quickly as she could to the gar- 
den. She had been away so much longer than 
she had thought she should and she knew 
Dickon would have to set out early on his five- 
mile walk. When she slipped through the 
door under the ivy, she saw he was not working 
where she had left him. She saw the gardening 
tools laid together under a tree. She ran to 
them, looking all round the place, but there was 
no Dickon to be scen. He had gone away and 
the secret garden was empty—except for the 
robin who had just flown across the wall and 
sat on a standard rose-bush watching her. 

"He's gone," she said wofully. “Oh! was 
he—was he—was he only а wood fairy?” 
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Something white fastened to the standard 
rose-bush caught her eye. It was a piece of 
paper—in fact, it was a piece of the letter she 
had printed for Martha to send to Dickon. It 
was fastened on the bush with a long thorn, 
and in a minute she knew Dickon had left it 
there. "There were some roughly printed letters 
on it and a sort of picture. At first she could 
not tell what it was. Then she saw it was 
meant for a nest with a bird sitting on it. 
Underneath were the printed letters and they 
said: 

“T will cum bak.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


Mary took the picture back to the house 
when she went to her supper and she showed 
it to Martha. 

“Eh!” said Martha with great pride. “І 
never knew our Dickon was as clever as that. 
That there’s a picture of a missel thrush on 
her nest, as large as life an’ twice as natural." 

Then Mary knew Dickon had meant the 
picture to be a message. He had meant that 
she might be sure he would keep her secret. 
Her garden was her nest and she was like a 
missel thrush. Oh, how she did like that 
queer common boy! 

She hoped he would come back the very 
next day and she fell asleep looking forward 
to the morning. 

But you never know what the weather will 
do in Yorkshire, particularly in the spring- 
time. She was awakened in the night by the 
sound of rain beating with big heavy drops 
against her window. It was pouring down in 
torrents and the wind was “wuthering 
round the corners and in the chimneys of the 
huge old house. Mary sat up in bed and felt 
miserable and angry. 

“The rain is as contrary as I ever was,” 
she said. “It came because it knew I did not 
want it." 

She threw herself back on her pillow and 
buried her face. She did not cry, but she lay 
and hated the sound of the heavily beating 
rain, she hated the wind and its “wuther- 
ing." She could not go to sleep again. The 
mournful sound kept her awake because she 
felt mournful herself. If she had felt happy 
it would probably have lulled her to sleep. 
How it “wuthered” and how the big rain 
drops poured down and beat against the 
pane! : 

“It sounds just like a person lost on the 
moor and wandering on and on crying," 
she said. 

She had been lying awake turning from 
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side to side for about an hour, when suddenly 
something made her sit up in bed and turn 
her head toward the door listening. She 
listened and she listened. 

“Tt isn't the wind now,” she said іп a loud 
whisper. “That isn’t the wind. It is differ- 
ent. It is that crying I heard before." 

The door of her room was ajar and the 
sound came down the corridor, a far-off faint 
sound of fretful crying. She listened for a 
few minutes and each minute she became 
more and more sure. She felt as if she 
must find out what it was. It seemed even 
stranger than the secret garden and the 
buried key. Perhaps the fact that she was in 
a rebellious mood made her bold. She put 
her foot out of bed and stood on the floor. 

“I am going to find out what it is," she 
said. “Everybody is in bed and I don't 
care about Mrs. Medlock—I don't care!" 

There was a candle by her bedside and she 
took it up and went softly out of the room. 
The corridor looked very long and dark, but 
she was too excited to mind that. She 
thought she remembered the corners she 
must turn to find the short corridor with the 
door covered with tapestry—the one Mrs. 
Medlock had come through the day she lost 
herself. The sound had come up that pas- 
sage. So she went on with her dim light, 
almost feeling her way, her heart beating so 
loud that she fancied she could hear it. The 
far-off faint crying went on and led her. 
Sometimes it stopped for a moment or so 
and then began again. Was this the right 
corner to turn? She stopped and thought. 
Yes it was. Down this passage and then to 
the left, and then up two broad steps, and 
then to ‘the right again. Yes, there was the 
tapestry door. 

She pushed it open very gently and closed 
it behind her, and she stood in the long corri- 
dor and could hear the crying quite plainly, 
though it was not loud. It was on the other 
side of the wall at her left, and a few yards 
farther on there was a door. She could see a 
glimmer of light coming from beneath it. 
The Someone was crying in that room, and 
it was quite a young Someone. 

So she walked to the door and pushed it 
open, and there she was standing in the 
room! 

It was a big room with ancient, handsome 
furniture in it. There was a low fire glowing 
faintly on the hearth and a night light burn- 
ing by the side of a carved four-posted bed 
hung with brocade, and on the bed was lying 
a boy crying fretfully. 

Mary wondered if she was in a real place 
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or if she had fallen asleep again and was 
dreaming without knowing it. 

The boy had a sharp, delicate face the 
color of ivory and he seemed to have eyes 
too big for it. He had also a lot of hair which 
tumbled over his forehead in heavy locks 
and made his thin face seem smaller. He 
looked like a boy who had been ill, but he 
was crying more as if he were tired and cross 
than as if he were in pain. 

Mary stood near the door with her candle 
in her hand, holding her breath. Then she 
crept across the room, and as she drew 
nearer the light attracted the boy’s attention 
and he turned his head on his pillow and 
stared at her, his gray eyes opening so wide 
that they seemed immense. 

“Who are you?” he said at last in a half- 
frightened whisper. “Аге you a ghost?" 

“No, I am not," Mary answered, her own 
whisper sounding half frightened. “Аге 
you опе?” 

He stared and stared and stared. Mary 
could not help noticing what strange eyes he 
had. They were agate gray and they looked 
too big for his face because they had black 
lashes all round them. 

“No,” he replied after waiting a moment 
or so. "Iam Colin.” 

* Who is Colin?" she faltered. 

“Т ат Colin Craven. Who are you?" 

“T am Mary Lennox. Mr. Craven is my 
uncle." 

* He is my father," said the boy. 

“Your father!” gasped Mary. “No one 
ever told me he had a boy! Why didn’t 
they?” 

“Come here,” he said, still keeping his 
strange eyes fixed on her with an anxious 
expression. 

She came close to the bed and he put out 
his hand and touched her. 

“You are real, aren't you?" he said. “І 
have such real dreams very often. You 
might be one of them.” 

Mary had slipped on a woolen wrapper 
before she left her room and she put a piece 
of it between his fingers. 

* Rub that and see how thick and warm it 
" she said. “І will pinch you a little if 
you like, to show you how real I am. Fora 
minute I thought you might bea dream too.” 

* Where did you come from?" he asked. 

“From my own room. The wind wuth- 
ered so I couldn't go to sleep and I heard 
some one crying and wanted to find out who 
it was. What were you crying for?" 

* Because I couldn't go to sleep either and 
my head ached. Tell me your name again." 
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* Mary Lennox. Did no one ever tell you 
I had come to live here?" 

He was still fingering the fold of her wrap- 
per, but he began to look a little more as if 
he believed in her reality. 

“No,” he answered. “They daren’t.” 

"Why?" asked Mary. ` 

“Because I should have been afraid you 
would see me. I won't let people see me and 
talk me over." 

“Why?” Mary asked again, feeling more 
mystified every moment. 

“Because I am like this always, ill and 
having to lie down. My father won't let 
people talk me over either. The servants 
are not allowed to speak about me. If Ilive 
I may bea hunchback, but I shan't live. My 
father hates to think I may be like him." 

*Oh, what a queer house this is!" Mary 
said. ‘What a queer house! Everything is 
a kind of secret. Rooms are locked up and 
gardens are locked up—and you! Have you 
been locked up?" 

* No. Istay in this room because I don't 
want to be moved out of it. It tires me too 
much." 

“Does your father come and see you?” 
Mary ventured. 

“Sometimes. Generally when I am asleep. 
He doesn't want to see me." 

“Why?” Mary could not help asking 
again. 

A sort of angry shadow passed over the 
boy's face. 

* My mother died when I was born and it 
makes him wretched to look at me. He 
thinks I don't know, but I've heard people 
talking. He almost hates me." 

* He hates the garden, because she died," 
said Mary, half speaking to herself. 

“ What garden?" the boy asked. 

“Oh! just—just a garden she used to like," 
Mary stammered. “Have you been here 
always?" 

“Nearly always. Sometimes I have been 
taken to places at the seaside, but I won't 
stay because people stare at me. I used to 
wear an iron thing to keep my back straight, 
but a grand doctor came from London to see 
me and said it was stupid. He told them to 
take it off and keep me out in the fresh air. 
I hate fresh air and I don't want to go out." 

“I didn't when first I came here," said 
Mary. “Why do you keep looking at me 
like that?" 

* Because of the dreams that are so real," 
he answered rather fretfully. “Sometimes 
when I open my eyes I don't believe I'm 
awake." 
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“Were both awake,” said Mary. She 
glanced round the room with its high ceiling 
and shadowy corners and dim firelight. “It 
looks quite like a dream, and it’s the middle 
of the night, and everybody in the house is 
asleep—everybody but us. We are wide 
awake.” 

“T don’t want it to be a dream,” the boy 
said restlessly. 

Mary thought of something all at once. 

“Tf you don’t like people to see you,” she 
began, “do you want me to go away?" 

He still held the fold of her wrapper and he 
gave it a little pull. 

“No,” he said. “I should be sure you 
were a dream if you went. If you are real, 
sit down on that big footstool and talk. I 
want to hear about you.” 

Mary put down her candle on the table 
near the bed and sat down on the cushioned 
stool. She did not want to go away at all. 
She wanted to stay in the mysterious hidden- 
away room and talk to the mysterious boy. 

“What do you want me to tell you?" she 
said. 

He wanted to know how long she had been 
at Misselthwaite; he wanted to know which 
corridor her room was on; he wanted to know 
what she had been doing; if she disliked the 
moor as he disliked it; where she had lived 
before she came to Yorkshire. She answered 
all these questions and many more and he 
lay back on his pillow and listened. He 
made her tell him a great deal about India 
and about her voyage across the ocean. She 
found out that because he had been an in- 
valid he had not learned things as other 
children had. One of his nurses had taught 
him to read when he was quite little and he 
was always reading and looking at pictures 
in splendid books. 

Though his father rarely saw him when 
he was awake, he was given all sorts 
of wonderful things to amuse himself with. 
He never seemed to have been amused, how- 
ever. He could have anything he asked for 
and was never made to do anything he did 
not like to do. І 

“Everyone is obliged to do what pleases 
me,” he said indifferently. “It makes me 
ill to be angry. No one believes I shall live 
to grow up.” 

He said it as coolly as if he was so accus- 
tomed to the idea that it had ceased to matter 
to him at all. He seemed to like the sound 
of Mary’s voice. As she went on talking he 
listened in a drowsy, interested way. Once 
or twice she wondered if he were not grad- 
ually falling into a doze. But at last he 
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asked a question which opencd up a new sub- 
ject. 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

"[ am ten,” answered Mary, forgetting 
herself for the moment, “and so are you.” 

“How do you know that?" he demanded 
in a surprised voice. 

“Because when you were born the garden 
door was locked and the key was buried. 
And it has been locked for ten years.”’ 

Colin half sat up, turning toward her, lean- 
ing on his elbows. 

“What garden door was locked? Who did 
it? Where was the key buried?" he ex- 
claimed as if he were suddenly very much 
interested. 

"It—it was the garden Mr. Craven 
hates," said Mary nervously. “He locked 
the door. No one—no one knew where he 
buried the key." 

* What sort of a garden is it?" Colin per- 
sisted eagerly. 

* No one has been allowed to go into it 
for ten years," was Mary's careful answer. 

But it was too late to be careful. He was 
too much like herself. He too had had 
nothing to think about and the idea of a 
hidden garden attracted him as it had at- 
tracted her. He asked question after ques- 
tion. Where was it? Has she never looked 
for the door? Had she never asked the 
gardeners? 

“They won't talk about it," said Mary. 
“T think they have been told not to answer 
questions." 

“І would make them," said Colin. 

“Could you?" Mary faltered, beginning 
to feel frightened. If he could make people 
answer questions, who knew what might 
happen! 

“Everyone is obliged to please me. I told 
you that," he said. “If I were to live, this 
place would sometime belong to me. They 
all know I am the heir. I would make them 
tell me.” 

Mary had not known that she herself had 
been spoiled, but she could sce quite plainly 
that this mysterious boy had been. He 
thought that the whole world belonged to 
him. How peculiar he was and how coolly 
he spoke of not living. 

* Do you think you won't live?" she asked, 
partly because she was curious and partly in 
hope of making him forget the garden. 

“I don't suppose I shall," he answered as 
indifferently as he had spoken before. “Ever 
since I remember anything I have heard 
people say I shan't. At first they thought I 
was too little to understand and now they 
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think I don't hear. But I do. My doctor 
is my father's cousin. He is quite poor 
and if I die he will have all Misselthwaite 
when my father is dead. I should think he 
wouldn't want me to live." 

* Do you want to live?" inquired Mary. 

“No,” he answered, in a cross, tired 
fashion. “But I don't want to die. When I 
feel ill I lie here and think about it until I 
cry and cry.” 

“Т have heard you crying three times,” 
Mary said, ‘‘but I did not know who it was. 
Were you crying about that?” She did so 
want him to forget the garden. 

“I dare say," he answered. "Let us talk 
about something else. Talk about that gar- 
den. Don't you want to see it?" 

“Yes,” answered Mary, in quite a low 
voice. 

“I do," he went on persistently. “I don't 
think I ever really wanted to see anything 
before, but I want to see that garden. I 
want the key dug up. I want the door un- 
locked. I would let them take me there in 
my chair. That would be getting fresh air. 
I am going to make them open the door." 

He had become quite excited and his 
strange eyes began to shine like stars and 
looked more immense than ever. 

“They have to please me," he said. "I 
will make them take me there and I will let 
you go, too.” 

Mary's hands clutched each other. Every- 
thing would be spoiled—everything! Dickon 
would never come back. She would never 
again feel like a missel thrush with a safe- 
hidden nest. 

* Oh, don't—don't—don't—don't do that!” 
she cried out. 

How he stared, as if he thought she had 
gone crazy! 

“Why?” he exclaimed. 
wanted to see it.” 

“T do,” she answered almost with a sob 
in her throat, “but if you make them open 
the door and take you in like that it will 
never be a secret again." 

He leaned still farther forward. 

“A secret," he said. ‘What do you mean? 
Tell me." 

Mary's words almost tumbled over one 
another. 

“You see—vou sce," she panted, “if no 
one knows but ourselves—if there was a door, 
hidden somewhere under the ivy—if there 
was—and we could find it; and if we could 
slip through it together and shut it behind 
us, and no one knew anyone was inside and 
we called it our garden and pretended that — 
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that we were missel thrushes and it was our 
nest, and if we played there almost every day 
and dug and planted seeds and made it all 
come alive——” 

“Ts it dead?” he interrupted her. 

“It soon will be if no one cares for it,” she 
went on. “The bulbs will live but the 
roses—— ” 

He stopped her again as excited as she was 
herself. 

* What are bulbs?" he put in quickly. 

“They are daffodills and lilies and snow- 
drops. They are working in the earth now— 
pushing up pale green points because the 
spring is coming." 

“Ts the spring coming?” he said. “What 
is it like? You don’t see it in rooms if you 
are ill.” 

“Tt is the sun shining on the rain and the 
rain falling on the sunshine, and things push- 
ing up and working under the earth,” said 
Mary. “If the garden was a secret and we 
could get into it we could watch the things 
grow bigger every day, and see how many 
roses are alive. Don’t you see? Oh, don’t 
you see how much nicer it would be if it was 
a secret?" 

He dropped back on his pillow and lay 
there with an odd expression on his face. 

“Т never had a secret,” he said, "except 
that one about not living to grow up. They 
don't know I know that, so it is a sort of 
secret. But I like this kind better." 

“If you won't make them take you to the 
garden," pleaded Mary, "perhaps—I feel 
almost sure I can find out how to get in 
some time. And then—if the doctor wants 
you to go out in your chair, and if you can 
always do what you want to do, perhaps— 
perhaps we might find some boy who would 
push you, and we could go alone and it would 
always be a secret garden." 

“I should—like—that,” he said very slowly, 
his eyes looking dreamy. “І should like 
that. І should not mind fresh air in a secret 
garden." 

Mary began to recover her breath and feel 
safer because the idea of keeping the secret 
seemed to please him. She felt almost sure 
that if she kept on talking and could make 
him see the garden in his mind as she had 
seen it he would like it so much that he could 
not bear to think that everybody might 
tramp into it when they choose. 

“ТГ tell you what I think it would be 
like, if we could go into it," she said. “It 
has been shut up so long things have grown 
into a tangle perhaps.” 

He lay quite still and listened while she 
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went on talking about the roses which might 
have clambered from tree to tree and hung 
down—about the many birds which might 
have built their nests there because it was 
so safe. And then she told him about the 
robin and Ben Weatherstaff, and there was so 
much to tell about the robin and it was so 
easy and safe to talk about it that she ceased 
to feel afraid. The robin pleased him so 
much that he smiled until he looked almost 
beautiful, and at first Mary had thought 
that he was even plainer than herself, with 
his big eyes and heavy locks of hair. 

“T did not know birds could be like that,” 
he said. “But if you stay in a room you 
never see things. What a lot of things you 
know. I feel as if you had been inside that 
garden.” 

She did not know what to say, so she did 
not say anything. Не evidently did not 
expect an answer and the next moment he 
gave her a surprise. 

“Tam going to let you look at something," 
he said. “Do you see that rose-colored silk 
curtain hanging on the wall over the mantel- 
piece?” 

Mary had not noticed it before, but she 
looked up and saw it. It was a curtain of 
soft silk hanging over what seemed to be 
some picture. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“There is a cord hanging from it,” said 
Colin. “Go and pull it.” 

Mary got up, much mystified, and found 
the cord. When she pulled it the silk cur- 
tain ran back on rings and when it ran back 
it uncovered a picture. It was the picture of 
a girl with a laughing face. She had bright 
hair tied up with a blue ribbon and her gay, 
lovely eyes were exactly like Colin’s unhappy 
ones, agate gray and looking twice as big as 
they really were because of the black lashes 
all round them. 

“She is my mother,” said Colin com- 
plainingly. “І don't see why she died. 
Sometimes I hate her for doing it.” 

“Нож queer," said Mary stiflly. 

“Tf she had lived I believe I should not 
have been ill always," he grumbled. “I 
dare say I should have lived, too. And my 
father would not have hated to look at me. 
I dare say I should have had a strong back. 
Draw the curtain back." 

Mary did as she was told and returned to 
her footstool. 

* She is much prettier than you," she said, 
*but her eyes are just like yours—at lcast 
they are the same shape and color. Why is 
the curtain drawn over her?" 
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He moved uncomfortably. 

“І made them do it," he said. ^Some- 
times I don't like to see her looking at me. 
She smiles too much when I am ill and miser- 
able. Besides, she is mine and I don't want 
everyone to see her." ; 

There were a few moments of silence and 
then Mary spoke. 

“What would Mrs. Medlock do if she 
found out that I had been here?” she in- 
quired. 

“She would do as I told her to do,” he 
answered. “Апа I should tell her that I 
wanted you to come here and talk to me 
every day. Iam glad you came.” 

“So am L said Mary. “І will come as 
often as I can, but"—she hesitated—‘I 
shall have to look every day for the garden 
door.” 

“Yes, you must,” said Colin, 
can tell me about it afterward.” 

He lay thinking a few minutes, as he had 
done before, and then he spoke again. 

“І think you shall be a secret, too," he 
said. “І will not tell them until they find 
out. I can always send the nurse out of the 
room and say that L-want to be by myse f. 
Do you know Martha?” 

* Yes, I know her very well," said Mary. 
“She waits on me." 

He nodded his head toward the outer 
corridor. 

“She is the one who is asleep in the other 
room. The nurse went away yesterday to 
stay all night with her sister and she always 
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makes Martha attend to me when she wants 
to go out. Martha shall tell you when to 
come here." 

'Then Mary understood Martha's troubled 
look when she had asked questions about the 
crying. 

“Мага knew about you all the time?” 
she said. 

“Yes; she often attends to me. The 
nurse likes to get away from me and then 
Martha comes." 

“T have been here a long time," said 
Mary. “Shall I go away now? Your eyes 
look sleepy." 

"I wish I could go to sleep before you 
leave me,” he said rather shyly. 

“Shut your eyes," said Mary, drawing 
her footstool closer, “апа I will do what my 
Ayah used to do in India. I will pat your 
hand and stroke it and sing something quite 
low." 

“T should like that perhaps," he said 
drowsily. 

Somehow she was sorry for him and did 
not want him to lie awake, so she leaned 
against the bed and began to stroke and pat 
his hand and sing a very low little chanting 
song in Hindustani. 

“That is nice," he said more drowsily 
still, and she went on chanting and stroking, 
but when she looked at him again his black 
lashes were lying close against his cheeks, 
for his eyes were shut and he was fast asleep. 
So she got up softly, took her candle and 
crept away without making a sound. 


To be continued 
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IVEN a large railroad locomotive 
pulling a train of cars across coun- 
try; add one small panting dog 
with a fixed idea stretching out like 

a jack-knife as he runs along the railroad 
right of way; put in one philosopher with a 
speculative turn of mind and the question 
naturally presents itself what would the 
dog do with that engine if he caught it? 
Ever since locomotives were invented they 
have attracted the critical activity of dogs 
and have presented this puzzling problem to 
philosophizing humanity. But no real dog 
ever has caught a real engine—so the problem 
is one of the irrelevent “ifs” of history. 
But coincident with this vain ambition 
of the dog to capture and curb the engine, 
humanity has been running alongside of 
business trying to make it honest. Every 
man’s conscience, like the little dog on the 
right of way, has been barking a protest 
against the great ruthless noisy thing beside 
him, and philosophers grounded in the belief 
that this is a material world have grinned 
and wondered what the spiritual dog would 
do with the large, crass, substantial engine 
if he ever got it. Of late—that is in this 
generation—in the memory of toddling in- 
fants in their forties—the barking has been 
more insistent than it was during the heart 
of the last century. In the sixties, seventies, 
eighties and nineties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the reformer was a long-haired in- 
dividual who forgot to register for the elec- 
tion. He was a rank outsider who looked 
over the shoulders of the real players and 
confused the game. But of late the reformer 
has been sitting in. Seven years’ occupancy 
of the White House by a reformer has made 
the cult at once respectable and practical. 
There will be fifty seven out-and-out re- 
formers in the Republican caucus of the 
next national House of Representatives and 
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a dozen United States Senators who are 
consumed with the fire from the light that 
never was on land or sea. Moreover, in nine- 
teen states governors are sitting who are 
accused of being reformers and have either 
begged the question or have pleaded guilty. 
Even worse: In twenty-five legislatures the 
reformers hold the balance of power in one 
or both legislative houses. And in cities— 
it is something unbelievable in cities. The 
reformers are so thick in our American cities 
that the "organization" is considering chang- 
ing the game laws so that reformers may be 
killed for market between New Year's and 
Thanksgiving. Every man's conscience is 
rising and dominating his conduct. Busi- 
ness is in danger of becoming reasonably 
honest. The dog is about to catch the en- 
gine, and the problem of the century will be 
what will he do with it. 

But it is certain that he will handle his 
problem. For after all, though the dog is 
but a dog, he was made by a greater master 
than the master mechanic who put the en- 
gine together. The man who made the 
engine never could take a dog apart and put 
him together again, or make a dog out of 
dust. But the Maker of the dog has made 
many things more marvelous than an engine. 
Business is an artificial creation. It is ame- 
nable only to a few mechanical laws that 
govern the material world. The business 
code changes with the centuries. Com- 
pared with the reformer in humanity modern 
business with all its noise and assurance is 
as temporary as a drunken plumber on a 
tin roof. The distribution of wealth is 
no heaven-born institution. It is purely a 
temporary device and may be changed by a 
declaration of independence, a rooting hog 
uncovering a diamond field, an emancipa- 
tion proclamation, a prospector's pick in 
Alaska, a pure food law or a judgment of a 
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court. The rise of the middle classes all 
over the world, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, proves that we may change the stream 
of blessings from one estate of society to an- 
other by a few salutary laws sincerely en- 
forced. The luxuries of eighteenth-century 
kings are the comforts of men who labor 
with their hands to-day. A few inventions, a 
few conventions, a little rioting here and 
there in the street, a few kings banished, a 
monarch carted to the guiiotine, a skirmish 
at Lexington where the farmers showed the 
gentry their proper place, and caste which 
kept the millions of producers of wealth 
from its enjoyment was broken, and the dis- 
tribution of the good things of life was 
changed. That dog took care of his engine. 


Ап Interesting Case in Topeka 


Now the problem of the 1911 model dog 
and the 1911 model engine may be aptly 
illustrated by a modern instance in Topeka, 
Kansas. Recently an election was held in 
Topeka under the commission form of gov- 
ernment. An entirely new set of city offi- 
cials had to be elected. Because the people 
were changing from the council and ward 
system to a new system they made some 
mistakes. The tools of self-government 
were new, they seemed awkward. Among 
other mistakes that many of the Best People 
of Topeka deprecated was the election of a 
man as commissioner of the waterworks who 
never had controlled anything more impor- 
tant than the two-chair barber shop in North 
Topeka, of which he was the gentlemanly and 
urbane proprietor. Now Topeka owns her 
waterworks, and the commissioner of water 
has absolutely managerial control over these 
concerns having a physical valuation of near- 
ly half a million dollars. Under the com- 
mission form of government law he with 
four other men has large advisory control 
over the privately owned utilities, a street- 
car plant, a gas plant and an independ- 
ent electric light plant. Under the law 
the commission is given authority to re- 
duce rates, to secure, under severe penal- 
ties upon the companies for disobedience, 
good service and fair treatment for their 
customers. This proprietor of a two-chair 
barber shop suddenly found himself in vir- 
tual control of property worth four million 
dollars. The contrast between the dog and 
the engine has been regarded in many quar- 
ters as highly grotesque. Doubtless the 
aspirations of Cromwell at one time excited 
risible comment at Hampton Court before 
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Naseby and Marston Moor. For the divine 
right of the nobility to command armies was 
as unquestioned then as is the divine right 
of business men to manage business to-day. 
But to return to Topeka. Less than a year 
has elapsed since the tonsorial artist took 
charge of the Topeka utilities. It is too soon 
to tell whether he will succeed or fail. But 
one of two things will happen. He will 
either succeed or he will fail. If he fails, the 
people will learn that it takes a higher grade 
of industrial intelligence to handle success- 
fully the utilities of a city than is ordinarily 
to he found in a two-chair barber shop; in 
that event, the people will grade up their 
candidates; this is as certain as sunrise, for 
whatever may be the fault of Americans, 
they are always practical. They are not 
sentimental when sentiment appears un- 
necessarily upon the tax rolls. However, 
they have certain precedents for their hope 
that the barber will succeed. For they have 
seen a Kansas country editor with a business 
not much larger than that of a two-chair 
barber shop in North Topeka, put in charge, 
first, of the charitable institutions of Kansas, 
next put in control of the state central com- 
mittee of the Republican party, finally made 
bank commissioner with despotic authority 
over the banks of Kansas, and after grad- 
uating from that job the people have seen 
him a state boss with advisory control cver 
railroads, packing houses, insurance compan- 
ies and industries running into the billions 


Bosses That Can't Be Removed 


The people of Kansas also had seen a 
country storekeeper at Troy—-a town with 
less than five thousand people—become mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and remain the 
political dictator of the state, an easy and 
an honest boss, for ten years, having in the 
hollow of his hands property, public and 
private, enough to pay the national debt. 
When they wished to overthrow these bosses 
the people had to go first to the county con- 
ventions and win there, next to the state 
convention and win there, next to the Legis- 
lature and win there and then to the Supreme 
Court and win there; whereas the Topeka 
barber is under the recall, and if he goes 
wrong he may be removed in sixty days by a 
direct vote; and more than that, if he makes 
a mistake in judgment that is not a sufficient 
moral infraction to warrant a recall, the 
people of Topeka have the initiative and 
referendum, and they can hold up any bad 
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laws he may make, or they may initiate new 
laws to govern him. And he may not dodge 
his responsibility. It is his and only his. 
He has power and cannot shift it. He is 
the servant of the people, responsible to the 
people and subject to removal by the people. 
The bosses whom the people had set over 
them were not responsible to the people; 
they were responsible to the men who made 
great campaign contributions and bought 
with them immunity from justice to the 
people. The land is full of bosses with as 
much power as this commissioner of utilities 
in Topeka. But the bosses are serving not 
the people, but those who desire to pervert 
the government of the people. Moreover, 
the people cannot get at the bosses directly. 
When they overthrow one boss, they merely 
enthrone his rival boss, who is just as bad. 
So even if the manager of Topeka's munic- 
ipal utilities fails, his neighbors should not 
be blamed for electing him. For a generation 
they and the people of the United States 
have seen public affairs administered in 
nearly every city and state on behalf of the 
great financial interests that dabbled in 
politics, by the cheapest kind of men, ig- 
norant, slothful, and sometimes downright 
dishonest. If the Topeka people set a small 
dog after the big engine, it was because, gen- 
erally speaking, dogs of about that size had 
been sitting at the throttle, and the people 
saw no reason to change their size. 


Supposed Small Men May Turn Out 
To Be Great 


But we have not considered the greater 


calamity in connection with the two-chair 


barber and the Topeka utilities. He may 
fail of course. The Best People expect fail- 
ure; but what if he should succeed? There 
is a problem—a real problem—that might 
overturn the world. For if a man from a 
two-chair barber shop, whose gross receipts 
from society for social service have been less 
than $100 a month, may be picked up hap- 
hazard to conduct with reasonable success 
concerns for which society has been paying 
large prizes, where is the equity in the old 
adjustment? If a man with $100 a month 
talent can handle a job that is supposed to 
require rare, picked endowments, why waste 
good money on that job? That is what the 
democratic dog said to the caste engine in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was 
supposed that only the nobility could com- 
mand armies and make laws and run gov- 
ernments; and in return for those services 


society gave its rulers great rewards; sur- 
rounded them with special privileges, made 
them comfortable and luxurious while the 
masses took the brunt of things. 

But along came Danton, and Jefferson, 
and Napoleon, and Washington, and Glad- 
stone, and Jackson, and Lincoln, from the 
two-chair barber shops of the world, and 
showed men how to run governments and 
man armies and promote a considerable de- 
gree of peace on earth without the nobility. 
Now there was a time in the history of so- 
ciety when the two-chair barber shops of the 
world could not govern the world. Then the 
nobility was needed. But as society grew, 
as the printing press and gunpowder and the 
cotton gin and the steam engine made men 
wise, the place of the nobility became purely 
artificial; the rewards of the nobility were 
empirically bestowed. Perhaps something 
of the sort is before us now. Perhaps much 
of the acumen of the captain of industry is 
fictitious. Perhaps as society is organized 
we need not pay such large rewards for 
much of the social service of our money 
kings and oil kings and trust magnates and 
coal barons and meat masters. 


Some Men Who Are Overpaid 


Something like this the dog may have in 
mind as he is running by the engine to-day. 
Consciously he expects to make business 
honest. He still believes in the divine right 
of the engine, that it is inspired by a noble 
purpose and that it is a perfect organization 
as it stands. Every great reformer has ac- 
complished more than he started to accom- 
plish. To free the slaves it was necessary 
to preserve the Union, though Garrison and 
Phillips would not have put nationalism in 
their list of paramount hopes. To make 
business honest, we may have to readjust 
its standards, review its rewards, discount its 
claims and put many gentlemen now in two- 
chair barber shops into the directors’ rooms 
and put many men from the directors’ rooms 
into two-chair barber shops. For one thing is 
sure: either а man like Thomas Edison 
with his scant millions, or Charles W. Eliot 
with his few thousands, or many of our 
great railroad presidents whose friends bury 
them, or Jane Addams, or Theodore Roose- 
velt, or Senator La Follette, or Marconi 
and persons of that class, who clearly are 
working for the joy of it, without much 
thought of reward, are not getting their just 
dues from society, or else the great brokers 
and gamblers of high finance are being re- 
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warded beyond their deserts. Surely Mr. 
John W. Gates’ talent is not so important to 
civilization as Mr. Edison’s. Surely Marconi 
has done more for humanity than John D. 
Rockefeller; surely Charles W. Eliot has 
been a greater force for righteousness and 
for the common good in this world than Mr. 
Wyenhauser; and no one can question that any 
of our modern statesmen in America has done 
more for his fellows than the Guggenhcims. 

Is it not true that civilization is a growth 
in which we all participate? Exceptional 
men always have done and always must do 
exceptional work, and often they get excep- 
tional rewards; but not always. Is it not 
true that society is every man's partner? 
Are we not all working out our industrial 
and commercial problems with the genius 
of the age? But does not the great captain 
of industry owe infinitely more to his en- 
vironment than his environment owes to 
him? Are we not overemphasizing the 
value of the sporadic indivilual who ap- 
pears and does the necessary and inevitable 
thing—if it happens to be honest—or who 
takes inordinately greedy rewards because 
of our indolence, when he does the obvious 
thing in commerce? We do not give abnor- 
mal rewards in any other line of activity. 
We understand what the artist is worth, 
what the lawyer is worth, what the laboring 
man is worth, what the poet or philosopher 
or inventor is worth. But to the business 
man with an acquisitive faculty we bow 
down, and surround him with some sort of a 
divine right, and accept him at his own esti- 
mate in dollars and cents. And the wrong 
of itis this: When we take from the common 
wealth of the world and give to a man some- 
thing that he does not earn, we take it 
from those who do earn it. The “swollen 
fortunes" of “the predatory rich” do not 
represent value received. They are plunder 
and not earnings so far as their owners go. 
But they are some one’s earnings. Some one 
earned what he did not get that these great 
folk might get what they did not earn. 
Something is not conjured by high finance 
out of nothing. The manufacture of whis- 
tles from pigs’ tails is not a trade sccret. 
lt is mere buncombe to claim a reward for 
it. Special privilege without special achieve- 
ment is common robbery. The usury of 
stock-watering, the iniquity of sheer margin 
gambling, the unearned increment taken 
irom the people by the monopolistic prin- 
ciple whether in land or in trusts, the levy- 
ing of unjust taxes upon the people whether 
in unnecessary tariffs or in unfair railroad 
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rates, these penny-stealing devices that 
wring billions from average men to give 
unjust social rewards to the crafty few— 
these are the things the dog's eyes are now 
set upon as he runs beside the engine. 


The Millennium Is Not On Skids 


What a selfish brute he is, the dirty dog— 
men may say. Perhaps he is. But it will do 
him little good. The world’s reforms rarely 
help the reformers. Moses never gets to the 
promised land. The millennium is not on 
skids; it has a glacial slowness. If the dog 
does catch the engine, even to-morrow, it will 
make little difference to us who are sicking 
him on. The philosopher with an inquiring 
mind sitting on the fence and admiring the 
sublime faith of the dog may find his back 
broken by the wreck if the dog wins. Other- 
wise he may be unaffected by the contest. 
Then why should we get excited? Why not 
let the engine puff around the curve into the 
future unmolested? Perhaps it is for this 
we encourage the dog: that our children and 
their children, who inevitably must live in a 
complex civilization, may have the right to 
certain blessings of independence, certain 
guaranties to directness and simplicity of 
conduct, certain opportunities to grow into 
the more abundant life of their better times. 
Our fathers bequeathed to us all that we 
have—and we have much compared to those 
who fought at Bunker Hill and contended 
in Independence Hall; we owe all to them. 
They got precious little for their sacritice. 
They were consecrated to us. Perhaps 
some day another generation will say that 
our contest was worth waging. 

Now it all comes to this—the forward 
movement of humanity: Time is only 
change. Human consciousness, either the 
consciousness of the individual or the con- 
sciousness of men in social masses, widens 
when affected by change. The sensibilities 
of men deepen with the certuries, while 
Time unwinds his panorama. As men see 
more they feel more; as they fuel more they 
see more. So era after era passes and men 
grow in spiritual power. Cruelties in the 
social order disappear; relations of men 
become more kindly. Brotherhood edges 
into the world. With our widening vision 
and deepening sympathies, stronger wills 
have been given to us wherewith to cer- 
rect the wrongs we sce and feel. And thus 
since man has been on the planet the ever- 
lasting dog has caught and conquered the 
everlasting engine. 


————— 
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A SIMPLE, ABSURD AND MARVELOUS STORY 


"THERE IS NOTHING, AFTER ALL. MORE FAIRLY DISTRIBUTED THAN ROMANCE'"' 


MEMORIES IN MEN'S.SOULS 


BY 


JAMES HOPPER 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 


N the somber lounging-room of a cosmo- 
politan club four men sat in heavy black 
chairs about a red fire. And one of 
them, an elderly and spare man with 

long slender hands and silken white hair, said: 
“But, believe me, there is nothing, after all, 
more fairly distributed than romance. God 
has been generous of it; there are few who 
some time, for a moment, have not been 
touched with the wand; few of us, common- 
place, tired and sordid, who have not, some- 
where within us, a memory glowing pale like 


the petal of a rose. The truth of what I am 
saying was made very clear to me"—he 
paused, made a vague gesture of his slight, 
wan hand—‘‘some time ago." 

“Tt was in very much the same sort of a 
place as this. Five of us had been about a 
table, and, one by one, three had gone, leaving 
me alone with this man. Were I to say his 
name you would all know him, I think. He 
is bald and he is fat, and his complexion is 
pasty. He is in business, and fairly success- 
ful. His office is down-town, but he resides 
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somewhere on the other side of the river, and 
has there a wife, two children, and a placid 
home. He wanders into the club sometimes, 
and when he does, strikes you as being dull— 
and lonely. 

“Well, I found myself alone with him, and 
was not surprised; for, for some time, I had had 
the impression that he wished to speak with 
me. And after a while he leaned across the 
table and told me this, his story. He told it 
to me, as he explained, ‘because he /rad to tell 
some one.’ It had been his alone so long, so 
unguessed, that he ‘/ad to tell some one.’ 
And he told it to me there, in a queer, ob- 
jective manner, a bit astonished, as one, don’t 
you know, tells at a funeral a story of the 
deceased, a story of charm and action out- 
rageously contradicted by the coffined stitf- 
ness of the body lying there. It is, after all, 
a quite simple—and quite absurd—and quite 
marvelous story. 

“It seems that years ago, in his youth, he 
had loved a girl. It was on a boat, returning 
from France. He had been over there two 
years, painting—at that time he thought he 
was to be a painter—and he was returning 
home. As he pointed out to me, laying a 
square finger delicately upon the glazed top 
of his bald head, at that time he had had hair; 
as he further elucidated, placing the same 
finger gently upon his stomach, at that time 
he had not been fat. Also, though he neg- 
lected to explain this to me, he had had at the 
time, I fancy, plans and hopes; something 
a-thrill within him; and the glow of it in his 
eyes—brown eves, now quite dead. Anyway, 
he loved. The girl was a Russian girl, and 
she was wonderful. ‘Wonderful’—that is all 
he said of her; and I leave it to each of you to 
evoke his picture from the word. For his 
part, he said it dispassionately, with a vision 
perfectly objective, as one would speak of the 
Venus of Milo, of the catacombs of Rome, 
and I am content to accept his judgment. 

“Anyway, he loved her, and she loved him. 
It was a real passion. I know this because 
as he told me of it, as he sat there looking, as 
it were, far off, at this passion, his voice, his 
eves, his face, his manner united in an ex- 
pression of profound stupefaction. He loved 
her and she loved him. There were moonlit 
nishts of incredible beauty; they thrilled; they 
exchanged vows; they planned. Only, they 
forgot the uncle. She was an orphan, and the 
ward of her uncle, a very rich and very selfish 
and despotic old man. When they landed, 
they separated. They thought it was for a 
few hours; they had made elaborate. plans 
for further communication. They were never 
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to see each other again—at least, not for a 
long time. | 

“It was the old storv—the cold craft of age 
against the inexperienced warmth of youth. 
‘The same old story, so threadbare it seems 
melodrama, so often repeated it is incredible; 
the story we shrug our shoulders at, and smile 
at, and which is constantly occurring right 
under our skeptic noses; the story of inter- 
cepted letters, of moral violence, of sequestra- 
tion, of lies, and of a torture-mad girl led to 
an odious altar. He gave me the details; they 
don't matter. He didn't know then. She 
simply vanished, swooped out of his life as 
abruptly as she had come into it. 

* Well, of course, he struggled strenuously 
for a time; he sought her, really, quite des- 


perately. And after he gave up, he was long 
unhappy. Unhappy for months, unhappy for 


two years. Then little by little Life resumed 
her hold on the nape of his neck. He settled 
down. He gave up painting. Не went into 
business. He married. ‘I married'—that is 
just the way he said it; you catch the in- 
flection. Nothing very exciting about that 
marriage. A perfectly good, reasonable mar- 
rage. To a good, placid and, I dare sav, 
perfectly capable wife. 

*"The years went by. He was married and 
domestic; a child was born to him, then an- 
other; first a boy, and then a girl. He was in 
business, and doing well. He was acquiring 
weight in the community. Not only in the 
community. He was getting ‘stout? The 
years flowed by imperceptibly; and each year, 
as it went by, deposited, just as imperceptibly, 
a new laver of degenerate tissue about his 
once lithe and athletic waist, upon his per- 
fectly regular stomach. And as he gained 
weight he lost hair. His hair was leaving 
him; little by little, furtively, with hypocrisy, 
but surely. His temples were receding, the 
line of the back of his neck rising 

“Ah, me! The vears went by. Fifteen 
years went by. He was stout and perceptibly 
bald. And then one day, as he sat in his 
оћсе, worried—it was a panic period and his 
business had been hit—as he sat in his office, 
worried, the telephone rang upon his desk. 
He placed the receiver to his ear—and it was 
she. Don't laugh. It was she, the girl of 
the boat, the girl he had loved. 

“She was there, at the other end of the line, 
near by, he understood, and she wanted to see 
him. She had a catch in her voice, and was 
very urgent; she wanted to see him right 
away, right away, right away! 

“He stood there, telephone in one hand, re- 
ceiver in the other, and thought a moment. 


Memories in Men’s Souls: By James Hopper 


Finally he said, ‘Come here, at my office.’ 
Then added, ‘At three.’ 

“It was one o'clock, but he had an appoint- 
ment that would take him till three. A meet- 
ing, in fact, of his creditors—his affairs were 
in pretty bad shape. They would be through 
at three. ‘Come up at three,’ he said, very 
businesslike. He thought he heard a choking 
sound, then the voice—a 'rich' voice, he called 
it—said, ‘I will be up at three.’ 

“ Just then his men came in, and they had 
a serious conference. So serious was it, and 
so interesting was it, that when they left—at 
three—he had forgotten his other appoint- 
ment, and was surprised when she was 
ushered in. 

“She came in, and she was superb. ‘Su- 
perb'—that is the word he used. I suppose 
she had grown, had developed, that what he 
noted in her was a maturity, a magnificence 
of womanhood, a flame of temperament. She 
was superb, and instinctively—he told me that 
—he placed the table between her and himself. 

“The stenographer was standing to one side, 
uncertain and astonished. ‘Ask her out,’ she 
said with a royal gesture. ‘I want to see you 
alone. Alone!’ 

“Humbly he told the stenographer to go 
out, and then waited—behind his table. 

“She had followed the stenographer to the 
door, and had seen it closed. She swept back 
toward him, and then broke out passionately. 

* And he stood there, behind the table, and 
tried to listen, though all he could do at first 
was to see himself objectively, as he stood 
there at the table, to see himself there and 
hold on desperately to the knowledge that it 
was he himself really that he saw there. Little 
by little, though, he became able to place some 
attention upon what she was saying. At first 
it had been something fast and furious and 
confusing as the sound of a cataract. Now, 
gradually, one fact made its way into his 
brain. She was free. 'The phrase recurred 
and recurred, a vehement refrain, in what she 
was saying. She was free. Free! Then by 
degrees he understood more and more. And 
finally he had it all—about all. 

“It seems that her husband had died. And 
then her uncle had died. And, dying, her 
uncle had confessed to her his plot, the in- 
trigue of which he had been guiltv to separate 
her from her lover, to shatter her faith in her 
lover. Her husband was dead, and she was 
free. Her uncle was dead, and she was rich. 
The vears that had passed did not count— 
through them her heart and her soul had been 
his. And now she had found him! For 
months she had used money, influence, 
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power, in her fervid determination to find 
him. And now she had found him, and she 
was his She came to him with her thirty- 
seven millions—yes, that's the sum, thirty- 
seven millions! They were his, and she was 
his. She had come to throw herself at his feet. 

* And, literally, she threw herself at his feet. 
She didn't have the thirty-seven million with 
her, you understand. But herself she threw, 
literallv, at his feet, and lav there panting and 
half-sobbing—and in the very gift-passion of 
that posture left no doubt as to the thirty- 
seven million. They went with her. She 
was his—with the thirty-seven million. 

“I have hinted already of some difficulty in 
his affairs. As a matter of fact, as he con- 
fessed to me now, he had been hard hit by 
the panic, and was at the time on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Апа thirty-seven million 

"He coughed discreetly, and raised her. 
Then, very gently, l:e told her that he was 
married and had two children. 

“She knew it! She knew, it seems, every- 
thing about him. Her information had been 
sure and thorough. ‘I know it? she cried, 
and with a wide gesture seemed to scatter the 
fact to the winds like chaff. ‘I know it. But 
what of that, what of that? ТЇЇ buy them 
olf! I have thirty-seven millions. I'll buy 
your wife; I'll buy your children! Vl buy off 
the world! ГЇЇ buy silence! I'l buy back 
Time, oblivion of the past fifteen years; I'll 
buy them back, these years filched from me, 
and we'll begin again, begin where we left off, 
go back to the night—you remember ?—when 
we stood above the sea, enwrapped in moon- 
light, and I promised myself to you, and you 
promised yourself to me, and it was before 
God " 

“Апа she went on in that strain. А pas- 
sionate, a desperate, a terrible strain. ‘Lyric,’ 
I think he called it. She evoked the old days, 
the past days, the short davs of their love. 
She appealed from Fate to God. She cried 
her right to remake what had been made, to 
re-live what had been lived, to snatch back to 
her bosom the glory filched from her. But 
he, all the time, was looking over the table 
and past her. On the other side of the room, 
above a mantel, was a mirror; early in the in- 
terview his eves had straved toward it; and 
ever since he had kept his eves upon it. And 
while in his ears, tumultuous and vague, rang 
her passion; while in his brain, vaguely, there 
passed the pictures, the glorious but faded— 
ah, pitilessly faded—pictures of the past, he 
looked across the room and past her into a 
mirror where stood, facing him, a sogyy-faced, 
bald, fat, solemn little man; а sogev-faced, 


"IT WAS HIS WIFE. 


SHE WAS ASKING HIM PLEASE TO PASS BY THE FRUIT STORE 
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ON HIS WAY TO THE FERRY AND BRING HOME TWO 


GRAPE-FRUITS FOR BREAKFAST” 


bald, fat, solemn little man who was he; he, 
beyond any going backward, beyond any re- 
shaping; he, inexorably and forever he; and 
he thought to weep, but finally only smiled 
—smiled affectionately and reassuringly at 
the little fellow, suddenly grown now very 
friendly; fat, material and content there ji 
the glass 

“Апа so he stopped her. ‘But,’ he said 
gently, *you don't mean to tell me that you 
love me, that you still love me. Me! Why, 
look at me. Look'—he placed his square 
finger upon his head—‘look’—he touched 
delicately his waistcoat. ‘You don't mean to 
tell me that vou still love me, me’ Why, you 
have not looked? 
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"If that had any effect on her, she did 
not show it. She went on, passionately. She 
loved him. 'The love born in her during 
those few days at sea, fifteen years ago, it 
would never end. It had lived, waxed,' 
glowed all these years; it had thrived on 
slavery and agony and tears. Time could 
not alter it; changes could not change it. 
She had found him again after all these years, 
and now 

* She broke down, and simply knelt at his 
feet, and clasped his knees, and told him she 
loved him. 

* Meanwhile, the telephone upon his desk 
had set up a ringing—a sort of fussy, futile 
and vet insistent ringing. And now, me- 
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The Shrine: By Witter Bynner 


chanically, and also because he was grasping 
at anything that might hold him down to 
earth, to reality, he picked up the telephone 
and placed the receiver to his ear. It was 
his wife. She was asking him please to 
pass by the fruit store on his way to the 
ferry and bring home two grape-fruits for 
breakfast. 

“Of course, that was the end. You can 
readilv see that it was the end. What he had 
been feeling strongly, but vaguely, he now 
saw very clearly—how disciplined of life he 
had become, how thoroughly and inexorably 
life had disciplined him. Не stood there a 
moment, the lure of what might be still at his 
feet: passion, adventure, romance palpitant 
there at his feet, and in his ear the voice of 
things that are; then spoke into the telephone 
and said yes, that he would bring home the 
two grape-fruits. Апа that was the end. I 
don’t know what he told her, just how he 
made her understand. He was there himself 
as very palpable proof of the soundness of his 
proposition, Maybe he told her. About the 
telephone message—and the grape-fruit. Any- 
how, she went away, and he stayed with his 
wife, and his children, and his life. 

““Не left his office, that night, at the regular 
hour, and passed the fruit store on his way to 
the ferry, and brought home the two grape- 
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fruits. He had dinner that evening with his 
family—a quiet, dignified dinner during which 
he may have been a bit abstracted. He had 
breakfast the next morning—a breakfast which 
began with grape-fruit—and then went off to 
the office with the morning paper in his pocket. 
And he continued having dinner, breakfast, 
and going to the office—just as before. And 
sometimes he’ll wander into the club, and 
look dull and a bit lonely; and you'll elkow 
him and wonder what this fat, bald, unin- 
teresting man may be, and you’ll never guess 
—will you?—never guess what I have told 
you, the singular story he is carrving about 
with him, tucked deep within the folds of his 
stolid personality. 

* And I think this is true of many of us. 
We toil and eat and sleep and are dull and 
sordid; and yet perhaps at the bottom of our 
souls like a ruby is glowing the memory of 
some extraordinary adventure, at which, in 
rare moments of introspection, we stare in- 
credulously, with stupefaction.” 

The four men remained as they were, im- 
mobile in their black chairs, very silent, and 
gazed pensively into the red fire. After a 
while one of them said: “Let us have a drink. 
Let us drink--and lay the ghosts." 

They looked up, and smiled at one another, 
a bit wanly, and drank. 


THE SHRINE 


By WITTER BYNNER 


HEY have moved the little Virgin 
Into a darker niche; 
And now our lady, fittingly, 
Is tall and bright and rich. 


So that I bring more money now; 
But all the time, apart, 
А little Virgin, dim and poor, 


Is waiting for my beart. 


BURR's BABY 


MRS. 


FELIX WRITES ABOUT OTHER FATHERS AND 
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MOTHERS 


BURR’S BABY 


BY 


LUCY PRATT 


AUTHOR OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


LITTEL while ago I decided to write 

a book about Mothers and Farthers. 

At first it was my intension to have it 

justabout my own, and thethings they 

did and the way they acted. But J have de- 

cided now that the name of that book would 

really have to be Mother And Farther instead of 

Mothers And Farthers. So to make it all right 

I have decided now to occasionally tell things 

about a few other Mothers And Farthers, and 
the name of the book can stay just as it was. 

It is lucky that I decided to do it that way 
too, because before anything else happens I 
have something that I would like to tell about 
the Mother and Farther that live just nekt to 
us. But first I will explane that they are new 
ones. That is they have only been a Mother 
and Farther for just a few weeks, and of course 
that means that the baby is new too. So when 
you stop to think of it, everything about it is 
new. The Mother and Farther are new at 
being a Mother and Farther, and the baby is 
new at being a baby. I was talking to Mother 
about it yesterday, and I asked her in a case 
like that if they didn't sometimes have troubble, 
on account of none of them being really used’ 
to it. 

She said why ves, she supposed experience 
was good in all things, in parents as well as any- 
thing else. 

I asked her if it wasn't good in babvs too, and 
she said that might follow, but vou couldn't 
really expect any baby to have had very much 
experience. 

When you stop to think of it, of course you 
can see that is so. If you are a Mother and 
F'arther you know it would be better if youhad 
had some experience, but if you are a baby you 
know you couldn't have. 

Well, just as Mother answered me, the baby 
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that I am talking about began to cry. We 
could hear it very plane, because we were out 
on the front poarch and the windows in the 
next house were all open. It was the second 
day of June. 

Mother kind of glansed over there, and then 
she glansed down the road to see if Farther 
wasn't coming home to dinner. 

Now we're in for our regular evening enter- 
tainment, she said. © 

What she meant was, the baby is almost 
always sure to begin crying at just about that 
same time every evening. And not only that, 
but it keeps it up until we sometimes shut the 
windows not to hear it. 

I was just going to ask her what made it do 
like that, but Farther came round the corner 
and up the steps and we all went into the 
house. 

It was quite a long while after, when we 
were about half through dinner I should think, 
that Mother stopped in the middle of some- 
thing she was saying. 

For mercys sake, she exclamed, That childs 
crying yet. 

Farther glansed off tords the window as she 
spoke. 

Well, we're used to that, he answered. 

Used to it, she said, We shall be insane if 
they don't change their methuds pretty soon. 
Of course I believe in having some sort of 
sistem with a baby but theres such a thing as 
overdoing a thing, she said. 

She didn't say any more then, but after din- 
ner something happened that showed what she 
meant. This was the way of it. It was so 
warm that we were all of us out doors again, 
and Mother was looking at the big buds on the 
rose bush near the house when Mrs. Burr 
came out on her poarch. She is the mother of 
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the littel baby, and when she saw us she smiled 
and said something, and Mother went over 
there. So they talked a littel and sat down on 
the poarch, and then all of a sudden Mrs. Burr 
turned round very quick. 

What was that? she said, as if she thought 
someone was calling her, and she went into the 
hall and listened. But she came out again. 

You know Ned is back, she said. 

_ Ned is her husband and he had been off on 
some business. 

Yes, І know, Mother answered her, and then 
Mrs. Burr got up and went into the hall again. 

'That wasn't Helen, was it? she said, Helens 
feeling a littel under the wether to-night. 

Helen is her sister, and mother spoke again. 

The warm day, I suppose, she answered, 
Theres your baby crying, Mrs. Burr. 

Oh, its the baby! Mrs. Burr replide, and 
laughed and came out on the poarch again, 
Oh, he’s all right, it isn't time for his bottle yet. 

But he didn't seem to think he was all right 
either, and I guess praps he was feeling a littel 
under the wether too. Anyway he just | kept on 
crying for her harder and harder. 1t seemed 
kind of strange to think she would jump up so 
quick when she thought her husband wanted 
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her, or her sister, but would sit there the same 
as ever when it was the baby. I guess praps 
Mother thought so too, because finely she got 
up as if it made her feel nervus. 

It sounds as if he was in pain, she said. 

Oh no, he's just exercising his lungs, Mrs. 
Burr answered, He'll cry it out and go to sleep. 
We're trying to train him to that sort of thing 
right off at the start. 

You've been trying it for a good many wecks 
without much success, haven't you? Mother 


„answered. Then she glansed up at the win- 


dow and listened again. 

I don't think I believe in training babys to 
that extent, she said. 

You surely don't believe in their training you, 
do you? Mrs. Burr asked her. 

From the way she spoke she seemed to think 
somebody had got to be trained anyway. I 
don't see what made her feel that way about it. 

Mother was looking at her without really 
answering. She is very large and strong to 
look at. There is really a great deal of dif- 
frence to look at them, between her and the 
baby, because he is so littel he isn't really any 
size to speak of, and not strong enough to sit 
up even. And as I said she is very large and 
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strong. It made me think if anybody has got 
to be trained, I should think she would almost 
rather risk it on herself. But she seemed to 
think she would rather risk it on the baby, be- 
cause now we could hear it kind of choking and 
catching its breath way down on the poarch, 
and she sat there just the same as ever. 

Mother moved off a littel as if it made her 
fecl like going home. 

Come Felix! she said. 

She had me go to bed pretty soon after that, 
but before I could go to sleep the moon came 
shining into my room and 1 heard something 
that made me sit up and listen. I got up and 
went on to the window. The stars were shin- 
ing up above the house, and the moon was kind 
of looking round Mrs. Burrs chimney at me, 
and I could hear the same thing again. It 
was the baby crying just the same as before. 
I couldn't help wondering how long it would 
keepitup. Because as I have told, it was very 

_littel and new, and for that reason I suppose 
it must be getting pretty tired by this time. 
I don’t see why they would let it cry solong. I 
suppose the troubble was they were all thinking 
they might get trained if they should go and 
tend to it. I am almost sure the baby wasn’t 
thinking anything like that, I guess more likely 
it was wishing it was big, so people would come 
when you called them. Anyway I guess it 
thought it wouldn’t ever be so littel and new 
again if it could help it, espeshially at night 
when evrything is apt to seem so big and lone- 
some. When I got back to bed I got wonder- 
ing how it would seem to have to be a baby, 
and wake up and cry all alone like that. I 
guess I wouldn’t like it much, but while I was 
thinking about it, it began to sound something 
as if it was going farther and farther off, until I 
shut up my eyes, and then I suppose it really 
wasn’t very long before I went to sleep. 

The next day something unexpected hap- 
pened at school. 
in the morning I didn't know about it, because 
you never know what is going to happen until 
the time of it, that is if it is something unex- 
pected. So as I was going along I was feeling 
just about the same that I would any morning. 
About the only diffrence was that when I went 
by Mrs. Burrs house I didn't hear the baby 
crying. It is so apt to be that I guess that is 
why I noticed it when it wasn't. It made me 
think of what Mother said about Mothers and 
Farthers usyually improving with experience, 
and I decided that praps they were beginning 
to improve a littel and do better with it. 1t 
was such a nice day too, praps that had some- 
thing to do with it. Anyway there were birds 
singing all diffrent kinds of songs, and the sun 
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shining very warm on the grass, and a big yel- 
low butterfly that kept flying along ahead of 
me almost all the way to school. But just be- 
fore I turned to go in the yard it flew away, 
and then two or three of the boys came run- 
ning down the steps as if something had 


happened. It was the unexpected thing that 
I just spoke about. We had a substitute 
teacher. 


I suppose the reason it seemed so strange to 
us was because it never happened before. Miss 
Pierce is the regular one and for that reason she 
has always been there regularly. Soit sounded 
very queer to hear that there was an intirely 
new teacher in there, and I went hurrying 
along up the steps and the boys came hurrying 
along after me, and we all went in together. 

She was sitting at the desk getting out some 
papers, only she didn't look real nice and 
pleasant the way Miss Pierce most always does. 
Instead she looked as if she must sit up very 
straight and stiff just as soon as she saw us and 
mustn't smile anyway. 

So we kind of pushed in to see what she 
would say to us, but she didn't turn her head 
at tall. 

Good morning children, she said, I trust you 
will not introod until the hour for opening. 

We didn't know just exackly what she 
meant by that, but it sounded something as if 
we had got to go out again. We thought we 
wouldn't till we made sure though, so we stood 
there without really answering and she spoke 
again. 

I trust I make myself clear, she said, I expect 
no introosion until nine oclock. 

Well we knew by that we couldn't come in, 
so we went out. 

The boys kind of looked at each other as if 
they didn't beleive they liked her so very much 
so far, but most of the others had got there by 
that time so we began telling about her. 

The boys and girls have separate yards and 
when the nine oclock bell rings we march in 
from diffrent doors. Well, when it rang this 
time, of course we marched in just the same as 
usyual, but the thing of it was, there didn't any 
of the girls know we had а new teacher. And 
of course it was unexpected to them, because 
as I have said, such a thing had never hap- 
pened before. So when they went marching in 
to their seats and found a totlestranger standing 
up there in place of Miss Pierce, why first it 
supprised them and then it struck them funny, 
and as soon as it struck them funny, why of 
course they began to kind of laugh and giggle. 

The new teacher stood up there without 
really speaking a word but looking very strato! 
and stearn, and that seemed to strike ther 
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funnier. They were trying to stop too, but 
she looked so awful straight and stearn they 
couldn’t seem to. 

‚ After awhile she seemed to think she had 
better do something about it though, so she 
spoke. 

Is there anything particularly humerus about 
this? she said. 

The boys were doing pretty well so far, but 
when she said that, the girls got werse than 
ever. So the new teacher spoke once more. 

School will begin when all smiles have 
seased, she said. 

WwW ell, the girls thought they would have his- 
terics then for sure, and if she meant what she 
said it looked as if school wouldn't begin at tall. 
I guess it was lucky that Miss Benton opened 
the door and walked in just then, because Miss 
Benton is the principle, and you ought to have 
seen the girls start to straighten up when they 
saw her coming. 

Miss Benton looked round as much as to say 
it looked to her as if they would have to do bet- 
ter than that, and then she introdooced the new 
teacher to us. She said her name was Miss 
Pickett and she hoped we were going to do 
some very good work for her this morning. 
She said Miss Pierce had had the honer to be 
invited to an educasional meeting this morning, 
but she would be back again to-morrow. And 
she repeated that about doing good work for 
Miss Pickett, and then she kind of looked us 
over as if to make sure there wasn’t anybody 
sitting crookid or anything like that, and then she 
crossed the room and went out the other door. 

Well, of course evrybody was more quieted 
down now, and by the time the new teacher 
was ready for our arithmetic class she glansed 
around as if to make sure they would stay so. 

I hope I may trust the children in the second 
class to devote themselves strickly to their own 
work, she said. 

I suppose it was all right to say, but the 
troubble was she said it just as if ‘she didn’t 
believe she could trust them. Anyway they 
looked at each other as if they didn’t know 
whether she could either, and before she had 
gone much farther they were in quite a littel 
dissorder. Not only that, but you could see to 
look at them that they would probably get 
quite a little werse instead of better, if she 
didn’t stop right then and make them behave. 
But she pertended not to pay much attention 
and the next you knew she was really oblidged 
to stop. 

Well, that was the way she would do, and 
evry time she got through one class and called 
up another it seemed as if evrvbody was in 
a littel werse dissorder than before, and I 
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guess it really was lucky when recess time 
came, because she could send them all out 
doors then, and from the way it looked I guess 
it was the best thing she could do. 

She made me stay behind to collect the pen- 
cils and by the time I got out there, there was a 
good deal of noise going on, but beside that a 
good many of the boys were doing quite a lot of 
talking about the new teacher. Newt Connors 
was the one that was talking the most. Newt 
is the largest one in school but he never was 
very smart about his lessons and doesn't usyu- 
all get promoted. But out of school he 
seems to be quite smart, and real often he will 
tell the others how to do things, such as hold a 
marble right when you shoot, or the way to 
catch your foot if anybody starts restling vou, 
or things like that. 

As I said Newt was talking a good deal when 
I got out there. 

Well the troubble is, he said, she don't know 
how to make you behave. She ain't got any 
dissiplin. 

There didn't anybody answer him direcklv, 
but they most of them had something to say 
about her too. 

She ain't worth shucks at dissiplin, Newt 
said; Wy look at the way everybody was whis- 
pering and laughing and firing paper wads, he 
said. That ain't any way to let em do. You 
can't do anything unless your scholars is in 
order can you? he asked. 

Evrybody knew he was right about that. As 
I have said Newt is quite smart about some 
things. 

Of course you can't, he said, And if you 1сї 
em start firing paper wads at you, wy its a sign 
you ain't very much of a teacher. 

Evrybody seemed to feel just about the same 
way about it, and Newt spoke again. 

Well she ain't any good at dissiplin or teachin 
either one or the other, he said, And if you 


: don't believe it I'll prove it to you. 


Nobody knew just what he meant by that and 
he didn't tell either, but when we were going up 
the steps again, I asked him. 

How you going to prove it Newt? I said. 

Never mind how, Newt replide real sober, 
You just watch. 

Of course evrybody that heard him was 
wondering what he meant. It wasn't so very 
long before we found out. We found out 
quite a lot more too. This was the way of it. 
As soon as we all got back in our seats again we 
looked at Miss Pickett and she looked back 
at us. 

The Nature Class may stand, she said. 

When she said that, Newt spoke right up and 
answered her, but very polite too. 
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We most genly sit for it, 
he replide. 

That may be your genral 
custom, Miss Pickett an- 
swered, But I perfer to have 
you stand. Do I make my- 
self clear? 

Yesm, you make yourself 
clear, Newt replide, But it 
ain’t the way we do it. 

Well, you can do it my 
way, she answered, And 
we'll have no more back 
talk. 

She looked kind of mad 
then, and Newt looked back 
at her as much as to say, well 
if she felt that way about it, 
he guess he could stand up 
high enough to suit her, and 
what do you suppose, he 
gave a kind of a littel spring 
and stood right up on his 
desk. Of course it brought 
him up very high, and of 
course nobody was expect- 
ing to see anything like that 
either, so when they looked 
up there and saw Newt 
looking down so easy, as 
much as to say he didn’t 
see anything very funny 
about it, why they all had to 
laugh. 

Very well, Newton, Miss 
Pickett said, You may stand 
there till I give you per- 
mission to sit. 

Newt looked down as 
much as to say he could 
do that all right, and she went on with the 
Nature Class. But it was Frankie Dab- 
ney that caused the disterbance to continue. 
Frankie is one of the smallest and isn't in the 
Nature Class at tall. But he is kind of cute 
and real mischivus and when he saw Newt 
standing up there on his desk, I guess he 
thought he would do something for a supprise 
himself. So Frankie gave kind of a littel spring 
too, and the next anybody knew there he was 
all hunched up on top of his desk in the 
queerest littel heap you ever saw. Of course 
evrybody laughed again then, and Frankie 
kind of peeked up out of one eye looking more 
mischivus than anybody ever saw him yet. 

Very well, Frankie Dabney, Miss Pickett 
said, You may remain just as you are till I give 
you permission to rise. Р 

Well, that meant that Newt couldn't get 
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down and Frankie couldn't get up. Because 
she had told them both in plane languidge they 
couldn't, and it looked something as if praps 
she meant it this time too. So she started on 
with the Nature Class again. Of course no- 
body was in really perfeck order now but I 
guess praps thev would have got better if it 
hadn't been for Joe Gates. Joe's foot caused 
the next disterbance. It went to sleep. That 
wasn't all either, because when he found it was 
really asleep, Joe had to get up and begin hop- 
ping up and down on it to wake it up. Miss 
Pickett didn't ask him what was the matter. 
If she had it might have made some diffrence. 
But she just looked at him hopping up and 
down there on one foot and I guess she thought 
he was doing it for imperdence. Anyway she 
spoke again, 

Praps if you should get tired enough of that 
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it might not seem so funny, she said. You 
may go on just exackly as you are doing now 
until I give you permission to stop, she said. 
We will find out who is in orthority here. 

Well anybody could see she looked kind of 
scairy now, and Joe stopped and gave her a 
glanse. 

Right on with it! she said, so quick and 
scairy that Joe began to hop again without 
waiting for anything more. 

Praps she could have had the Nature Class 
then without any more interruptions, if it 
hadn't been for Dick Osgood. But Dick 
wanted to borrow a pencil. So he got up and 
walked down his aisle, kind of writing on his 
hand a littel to let them see what he wanted. 
But he didn't get any, so he went up the next 
aisle, and didn't get any there either, so he went 
down the next aisle, and didn't get any there 
either, so he went up the next aisle, and didn't 
get any there either, and by that time Miss 
Pickett spoke. 

You may go right on with that exercise till I 
give you permission to be seated she said, and 
she looked more scairy than ever. I think she 
was really trying to scaire anybody from doing 
anything else without permission. Anyway, 
when Dick stopped a minute she picked up a 
ruler from the pile on her desk. 

If you need any assistance I am prepared to 
give it, she said, looking at him very steady. 

It began to look as if she was going to get 
dissiplin now if she didn't do anything else. 
Dick looked a littel supprised but he started up 
again, down one aisle and up the next, and 
kind of writing on his hand as he went along. 

But Joe was getting tired of hopping, and he 
stopped and started to sit down. Miss Pickett 
walked down there with the ruler in her hand. 

Have I given you permission to stop? she 
said. 

Of course Miss Pierce never used a ruler or 
anything like that, and Joe looked so scaired he 
began to hop again faster than ever. Evrybody 
was looking a littel scaired now too. Evry- 
body but Newt Connors, but Newt was still 
standing there up on his desk, and just then he 
took out his hankerchief and blew his nose so 
fearful loud that evrybody jumped. Then they 
got laughing. Well, Miss Pickett stepped for- 
ward a littel bit with the ruler in her hand and 
looked at them as much as to say she’d give 
them another chance and they'd better not 
laugh or jump either. 

You may repeat that eligant. performance, 
Newton, she said. 

Whatum? Newt replide. 

I said you may repeat that eligant perform- 
ance, she said. 
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Yesum, Newt answered. 

Ге was putting his hankerchief back ia his 
pocket, but he took it right out again and gave 
another blow that was werse than the other it 
was so loud. But Miss Pickett seemed to have 
her eyes on evrybody at the same time, and 
they didn’t jump that time. They couldn’t 
stop laughing though. Miss Pickett looked at 
them and took another step forward. 

You may repeat until I tell you to stop, New- 
ton, she said. 

Yesum, Newt replide and gave another one, 
and just then the door opened and Miss Benton 
walked into the room. 

For a minute she kind of glansed around her 
without saying anything. Then she looked up 
at Newt standing there on top of his desk, and 
then she looked down at Frankic Dabney 
hunched up there in a heap on top of his, then 
she looked at Joe Gates, with his eyes just 
glued on Miss Picketts ruler, and hopping 
there on one foot, and then she looked at Dick 
Bennet walking up and down the aisles and 
writing on his hand. 

I don't wish to interrupt you Miss Pickett, 
Miss Benton said, looking kind of queer too, 
But I have something I should like to say to the 
children. 

Joe looked up at Miss Pickett then as much 
as to say he guessed she'd be sorry now, and he 
went right on hopping. 

Dick glansed at Joe as much as to say he 
guessed so too, and then he went right on 
walking. 

And just then Newt took out his hankerchief 
again and blew his nose the most fearful loud 
blow that anybody had heard yet. 

Miss Benton glansed up there very quick and 
sharp as if that was a littel more than she was 
expecting. 

Excuse me Miss Pickett, she said, But have 
the children in this room— 

- But no one could hear the finish of it because 
Newt gave another blow then that was the 
werst of any since the very start. 

She glansed up there again and her voice 
came so quick it was enough to make anybody 
jump again. 

Newton Connors, I don't wish to hear that 
noise again! she said. Get down from that 
rediculous position and sit in your seat and 
don't let me hear you make a sound or see you 
move till I tell you to.  Have.the children in 
this room lost their reason, Miss Pickett? 

Newt started to tell her something but she 
didn't wait. 

Into your seat! she said, and Newt slid down 
there without any remarks. 

Into vour seat too, Frankie Dabney, she 
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said. Aren't you ashamed of yourself, Frankie 
Dabney! 

Frankie peeked up at her as much as to say 
he was, and got down into his seat very quick. 

Miss Pickett, I am utterly ashamed of these 
children, she said, I don't know what to think 
of this unaccountable behavior. 

Miss Pickett didn't say anything and nobody 
else said anything, and Miss Benton looked at 
Joe Gates. 

Joe Gates, what you are supposed to be do- 
ing, she said, I don't know. But whatever it 
may be, you may stop just where you are and 
sit down. 

Joe sat down but Dick was still walking up 
and down the aisles and writing on his hand. 
Miss Benton looked at him as if she couldn't 
understand that anyway. 

Dick Osgood, she said, I never understood 
that there was any insanity in your family. If 
I had I should be wurried about you You 
may sit down, Dick, she said. 

Dick started to say something then but she 
wouldn't listen. She wouldn't even tell them 
what she came in for now. She turned round 
to Miss Pickett. 

Miss Pickett, she said, I shall be in my office 
until twelve oclock. If any child gives you the 
slightest troubble before that time, send that 
child to me. 


I shall do so, Miss Benton, Miss Pickett an- 
swered, and Miss Benton walked out of the 
room. 

But what she did when she got to her office 
was to sit right down and telefone to Miss 
Pierce to come back to school that afternoon 
if it was human possibility, or her room would 
go to distruction. A sixth grade boy said he 
heard her when he was going through the hall. 
And I think he did. 

Any way, in the afternoon Miss Pierce came 
back. 

I guess you wouldn't beleive the diffrence it 
seemed to make. Notunless you had been there. 

As soon as Miss Pierce got up there at her 
desk you wouldn't really know she had been 
goneattall. She just stood there with her hand 
on the bell and smiled the way she always did. 

I'm glad to see you again children, she said. 

And evrybody was so glad to see Miss Pierce 
that nobody could seem to answer anything at 
tall. And nobody was bad all the afternoon. 
I don’t beleive anybody could really tell the 
reason for it either, but there is one thing that 
is sure. 

If you have a good teacher, it is better not to 
change her for a bad one. But if you have a 
bad one, the quicker you change, the better. 
Wouldn't it of been dreadfull if we had had to 
keep Miss Pickett always. 
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I was thinking about that on the way home. 
I was thinking about it when I came past Mrs. 
Burrs house. And then there was something 
made me stop. 

It was Mrs. Burrs baby crying again. 

I stopped and listened a minute, but they let 
it cry the same as usyual. 

Somehow it made me think of Miss Pickett 
right off, and of course I had never thought of 
it before, but I could see now they were using 
the very same dissiplin with it that she did at 
school. 

When you stop to think of it of course you 
can see that is so. Because when the baby 
began to cry they did exackly the same way and 
said it had to goon crying. If it had begun to 
hop it would have had to go on hopping, or if it 
had begun to walk it would have had to go on 
walking, or if it had begun to blow its nose it 
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would have had to go on blowing. But it was 
too littel to do any of those things and that was 
the reason it began to cry, and had to go on 
crying. 

All of a sudden I thought of something else 
too. It was something I had never thought of 
before in all my life. But it is true, and this 
is it: 

If you have a new teacher and she isn’t a good 
one, they change her and get you a better one. 
But if you have a new Farther and Mother and 
they aren’t good ones, you have to keep them 
just the same. 

It is the same always. You can change a 
bad teacher any time for a good one, but your 
Farther and Mother have to stay your Farther 
and Mother whether they are bad or good. 
You can’t change them. Not ever. 

Doesn’t it seem kind of dreadfull to think of? 


THE THEATRE 


OUR COMEDY OF BAD MANNERS 


HERE is a class of drama known to 
those who love to put tags upon 
everything as the comedy of man- 
ners. The term is now little used 

except to describe the drama of the eighteenth 
century, Sheridan’s “School for Scandal” 
being the crowning example of the comedy 
of manners. This particular division of the 
drama is thus defined in Hennequin's “Art 
of Playwriting”: 

“In the comedy of manners especial at- 
tention is paid to character drawing, and 
each character is made the representative of 
a certain trait or passion. In this way con- 
ventional or stock characters are developed, 
such as the dissipated son, the rich and mis- 
erly uncle, the cruel father, the intriguing 
servant, and so on, which are used over and 
over again. Comedies of manners are of a 
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quiet and domestic character and deal with 
the follies of society.” 

The ordinary mind, contemplating this 
definition, is a little perplexed to know why 
half the comedies it sees to-day are not 
comedies of manners. At any rate, stock 
characters are developed which are used 
over and over again. And the ordinary 
mind, perhaps, contemplating the American 
stage of to-day, is inspired to wonder if, even 
within the strict limits of this definition, we 
are not developing a comedy of bad manners. 

One of the first types developed for stage 
use to symbolize the American was Asa 
Trenchard, in the Englishman, Tom Tay- 
lor's, play, “Our American Cousin," a com- 
edy afterward rechristened “Lord Dun- 
dreary,” and acted for many years by the 
elder Sothern. .1sa Trenckard was an un- 
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couth lout, let us trust in reality never typical 
at all. But he flourished in drama till W. J. 
Florence acted Bardwell Slote and John T. 
Raymond acted Mark Twain’s Mulberry 
Sellers. The manners of these stage char- 
acters were little better, though they were 
vastly more entertaining. Their more recent 
successors are Joshua Whitcomb (kindly 
and sweet old grandfather of a loutish brood 
of by-goshing stage children) and Daniel 
Voorhees Pike in “The Man from Home.” 
With all his differences, Daniel Voorhees Pike 
is the legitimate stage descendant of Asa 
Trenchard; he is simply the latter-day ex- 
ample of the type labeled “ап American” 
in our comedy of bad manners. 

But we are rapidly developing another 
type labeled “ап American” which seriously 
threatens the preéminence of the old. This 
type is being developed by the younger play- 
wrights, headed, perhaps, by that peerless 
leader, George M. Cohan. It is most often 
urban instead of rural, but even more than 
the old, the new drama which displays the 
type is our comedy of bad manners. These 
bad manners are not peculiar to our drama; 
they permeate our fiction also. Mr. Cohan’s 
skillful and amusing play, “ Get-Rick-Quick 
Wallingford," is “dramatized” from a story 
said to have been enormously popular in a 
magazine which affirms a circulation equal 
to half the population of the original thir- 
teen colonies. This new type is a brisk, 
resourceful, humorous, slangy young person, 
fresh in every sense of the word, always of 
low- or middle-class origin, without any man- 
ners but bad ones, quick-witted but super- 
ficial, devoid of fine breeding, distinction, 
charm. He overruns our stage just now. 
The plays of Edgar Selwyn, of George M. 
Cohan, of James Forbes, of George Ade, of 
Henry W. Blossom, and of many others, give 
him a field for his activities. Always he 
triumphs. Always he is the hero. Always 
he is the type “ап American,” the new type 
in our comedy of bad manners. 

There is something veracious about him, 
too. One meets him on the street—on 
Broadway, at any rate. One sees him at the 
races and ball games. He is loafing round 
the post office after supper in our smaller 
towns. There are some of us, to be sure, who 
would rather see him educated than drama- 
tized. But his mother wit is shrewd and 
amusing, “he has good stuff in him,” as the 
saying goes; and dramatized he has been, 
manners and all. And to play him a race 
of actors has been developed whose “рег- 
sonalities" seem to fit the demands of this 
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character. His manners are reproduced to 
the life. Grace and distinction of bearing 
and deportment have become almost a lost 
art with many, if not most, of our younger 
actors. Our comedy of bad manners is no 
longer the narrow definition of a certain kind 
of play; it is a description of much that goes 
on upon our stage. 

All of us who care for the amenities of life, 
who esteem correct deportment in its proper 
place, who are charmed by grace and dis- 
tinction and hurt by its absence from plays 
where it belongs, have suffered only too often 
from the prevalent bad manners of the Amer- 
ican theatre. For these bad manners, of 
course, the type of drama we have just de- 
scribed is not alone responsible, though its 
popularity has undoubtedly tended to encour- 
age the more flippant side of the players and 
to discourage the assiduous cultivation of cor- 
rect deportment, of good manners. Our pres- 
ent stage managers are a contributory cause. 
They do not—and too many of them cannot 
—instruct the players in carriage and deport- 
ment, nor insist upon correct speech and grace- 
ful bearing. The producing managers, also, 
are to blame, because, in the first place, most 
of them mount more plays than can possibly 
be produced with proper attention and re- 
hearsal, and in the second place because they 
are themselves too often quite blind to the 
charm of good manners and the value of dis- 
tinction. Finally—and in the last analysis 
chiefly—we, the public, are to blame, because 
we ourselves place too little emphasis on 
charm and distinction in our judgment of 
the players (as in our judgment of our fellow 
men), esteeming some too highly who lack 
these graces, esteeming the few who possess 
them not enough, and in general showing too 
little vigorous insistence inour drama ona final 
note of style, of elegance, of good breeding. 

A popular actress, herself a woman of 
unquestioned breeding and distinction, whose 
plays invariably call for a touch of the same 
qualities in others of the company, particu- 
larly in the leading man, recently com- 
plained to the present writer that it was 
almost impossible to secure an American 
actor any longer who could qualify in this 
important respect. She mentioned Bruce 
McRae and Charles Cherry as two, of course, 
whom she would like to secure, but both 
of whom were elsewhere engaged. Frank 
Worthing was also otherwise engaged. She 
was forced to send to England for a leading 
man. Both Mr. Cherry and Mr. McRae, it 
might be remarked, may be claimed as much 
by England as America. 
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Charles Cherry and Bruce McRae (who 
is a nephew of that most polished and delight- 
ful of gentlemen and actors, Sir Charles 
Wyndham), neither of them actors of any 
considerable range or power, are, indeed, 
capital examples of what too many of our 
players are not. They have the charm and 
grace of bearing which come from famil- 
larity with the usages of good society; they 
have the ease of gentlemen and the distinc- 
tion of culture. If either of them were called 
upon to portray a man of the polite world, 
he would not come out on the stage, as one 
of our prominent players actually did a few 
seasons ago, wearing a pink waistcoat with 
his evening dress. He would not, as so many 
of our actors do, affect the latest ultra-fads 
of the Broadway tailors—one button to his 
sack coat, turned-up coat cuffs, and all the 
rest. He would not stand like a gawk in the 
presence of ladies, his hands thrusting out 
like the Scarecrow’s in the “The Wizard of 
Oz." He would not sit down before the 
ladies were seated, nor fail to rise when they 
enter the room, nor hitch up his trousers 
above his boot tops, nor talk with the Broad- 
way flat “а” and the Broadway-“guerl”’ for 
girl and ‘‘puerfectly” for perfectly and 
“minut” to denote a period of sixty seconds. 
His tone would not be that of a rent collector 
come on an unpleasant duty, or the gardener 
making love to the cook. He would, in short, 
bear himself like a gentleman. 

Lester Wallack, himself a prince of deport- 
ment on the stage, with that grace and poise 
and dashing charm of bearing so essential 
for the true portrayal of romantic róles, 
once rebuked an actor at rehearsal for pull- 
ing up his trousers when he sat down. “You 
are playing a gentleman now,” he said, “and 
you are supposed to have more than one 
pair of trousers." The point is not unim- 
portant. 
fatal to illusion than the vain actor's preen- 
ing of his person on the stage, and his middle- 
class care of his wardrobe in the presence of 
spectators. 

In contrast to such careful attention to 
the amenities by Lester Wallack, one of our 
present-day stage managers, who mounts 
many important plays for a leading firm of 
producers, permitted a minor actor in a 
drama translated from the French to throw 
an entire scene out of key by his total lack 
of manners. This actor, in the róle of a 
jeweler, was supposed to call upon a fine lady, 
to see about the purchase of her jewels. It 
was a part of his trade to purchase jewels 
from fine ladies and to be man of the world 
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enough never to disclose by a hint that he 
suspected the real cause for the sale. He 
was supposed to enter almost as a servant, 
bland, obsequious, polite, deferential. But 
the stage manager permitted the American 
actor who essayed the part to enter like a 
bailiff come to make an eviction. The ac- 
tress, fighting to create an air of distinction, 
of breeding, for her part, to create the atmos- 
phere of an old, aristocratic household, was, 
of course, hopelessly baffled by this perform- 
ance. The atmosphere evaporated. The 
last whiff of it went up the chimney when the 
actor deliberately sat down in her presence, 
she standing up. Bad manners could go по 
further in the destruction of illusion. And 
this bit of boorish ignorance was sanctioned 
by a stage manager to whom are entrusted 
some of our leading productions. The actor, 
if he did not know any better, should, of 
course, have been teld. It would have been 
comparatively simple at least to make him 
remain standing in the lady's presence. 
Unfortunately, there was nobody with good 
enough manners to tell him. 

In Henry Austin Clapp’s “ Reminiscences of 
a Dramatic Critic” is the following sentence: 

“T remember hearing it said, at a time 
near the close of the Great War, by some men 
who were native here, and to the best Boston 
manner born, that Edward Everett, A.B., 
A.M., LL.D., ex-Governor of Massachu- 
setts, ex-United States Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, ex-President of Harvard College, 
ex-Minister to England, littérateur, orator, 
statesman, was, in respect of distinction of 
manners, in a class with but one other of 
his fellow citizens: that other one appeared 
in the local directory as ‘Warren, William, 
comedian, boards 2 Bulfinch Place.’” 

William Warren, comedian, was one of 
America’s greatest actors. He was equally 
at home in high comedy and low, equally con- 
vincing as the fine gentleman or the coun- 
try lout, as Sir Peter Teazle or Dogberry. 
He could slough off his manners when the 
part demanded. That is not so difficult. 
But it is not so easy to put fine manners 
on, when you do not possess them. With 
Warren they were as much an instinct as 
personal cleanliness. He did not acquire them 
with any thought of their being a stock in 
trade. But a stock in trade they inevitably 
were. They raised him to a foremost posi- 
tion on the American stage, because they 
endowed his high comedy impersonations 
with a convincing style and an irresistible 
charm, they gave him the final note of 
personal distinction. 
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of our younger players who is capable of varied impersonations, 
from the bounder to the gentleman 


all the way 


MISS 
ı scene from “ Nobody's Widow." Mr. McRae’s performance is a rare blend 
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A young English player now in this country, who has disclosed the possibilities of 
fine high comedy acting 


MISS CRYSTAL HERNE 


An actress of personal distinction and skill, daughter of James A. Herne, one of 
the pioneers of the new American drama 


MISS GRACE GEORGE 


One of our best players of high comedy. Keen, incisive and natural in her methods 
and charming in her manners 


| Ter 
il Jane Cowl, Charles Stevenson, 


ven and George Nash in “The Gamblers,” 
Charles Klein's latest "successful play 


How many of our players to-day can you 
recall offhand who can play in high com- 
edy with convincing style and the charm of 
fine bearing? You think, of course, of Miss 
Maxine Elliott, of Miss Grace George, of 
Miss Marlowe, of Mrs. Fiske, of Miss Barry- 
more and Miss Anglin—all of them practised 
players, several of them trained in “the old 
school.” You think of certain other prac- 
tised players, such as Miss Crosman and 
Miss Irving. Of the less practised women 
you think, it may be, of Miss Janet Beecher 
and of her sister, Miss Olive Wyndham, at The 
New Theatre, who speaks so beautifully and 
carries herself so well that you are inclined 
to forgive her slim technical equipment for 
the suggestion of emotions. Perhaps you 
think, too, of Miss Crystal Herne and two or 
three more: and then your memory begins to 
waver. You begin to recall play after play 
where fine ladies were depicted with every 


shade of nasal speech, affected pose (our 
actresses' idea of gentility being a complete 
absence of naturalness), gawky gesture and 
middle-class manners. You begin to recall 
the pain of drawing-rooms peopled with folk 
totally lacking in distinction, of romantic 
scenes without charm, without grace, with- 
out glamor. 

Again, you turn to the men. The case 
is even worse, for manners come more nat- 
urally to the ladies. You think, of course, 
of Mr. McRae and Mr. Cherry, of Mr. A. E. 
Matthews, the young English actor now 
appearing in “Тһе Importance of Being 
in Earnest,” of Frank Worthing, of Frank 
Gillmore, now at The New Theatre, who 
has played Romeo alluringly and the Prince 
in “Such a Little Queen” with a genuine 
suggestion of royal birth and breeding, of 
Walter Hampden, of Richard Bennett per- 
haps, who isa character actor also, of George 


Olive Wyndham in “The Thunderbolt,” Arthur Pinero’s drama of 
produced at The New 
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Nash, who played so beautifully in “The 
Harvest Moon," and of Mr. Sothern, Mr. 
Skinner, Mr. Miller. But Mr. Nash, Mr. 
Sothern, Mr. Skinner and Mr. Miller belong 
by rights to an elder school of training. 
Of course, you can name some others for 
yourself—and then again your memory be- 
gins to waver. The picture comes of white- 
gloved hands thrusting hugely forth from 
black sleeves, embarrassed about what to 
do with themselves, of flip, unmannerly 
speech, of nasal inflections, mispronuncia- 
tions, lack of social distinction, of ease and 
grace and style. You think of a long pro- 
cession of comedies of bad manners. 

It is characteristic of a certain type of 
jingo “Americanism” to consider good man- 
ners as a sign of social snobbishness and to 
regard personal grace and distinction as a 
cover for mental and moral sloth, even a 
cover for the idle rich who ride down Fifth 


Avenue with lap dogs. This attitude is 
both a misapprehension of what constitutes 
good manners and personal distinction, and 
a gross flattery of those who ride down Fifth 
Avenue with lap dogs. Good manners are 
the outward and visible sign of inward and 
abiding regard for the finer feelings of others. 
Personal distinction is the result, and can 
only be the result of personal familiarity 
with fine thoughts, fine people, and a beau- 
tiful way of living. Because, through igno- 
rance and unfamiliarity with a more finished 
society, many sturdy American virtues are 
found in men and women of uncouth man- 
ners, it is by no means logical to infer that 
those virtues result from the uncouthness, 
or that the lack of uncouthness implies in 
all others a lack of the virtues. Yet that 
illogical inference is exactly what too many 
of us are prone to make, until, finally, un- 
couthness, bad manners, a lack of personal 
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distinction, have come somehow to stand as a 
symbol of our national virtues, and the G. M. 
Cohan type of “fresh” young man is the 
hero of our new romance. 

You cannot separate the national stage 
from the national life. As we sow in taste, 
we reap in drama, so long as the stage is 
left entirely to the guidance of a strictly 
commercial management. The inability of 
our players adequately to perform plays which 
call for the finer graces of speech and manner, 
whether native dramas, dramas of the Euro- 
pean aristocracy, or comedies and romances 
of an elder day, results, of course, from lack 
of proper training and direction; and that 
lack, in turn, results from the lack of any 
imperative demand. For the brisk, vera- 
cious, slangy, nasal performance of a Cohan 
farce, running two hundred nights on Broad- 
way to packed houses, and consequently 
exalting that species of drama апа perform- 
ance as something to be emulated by writers 
and actors and producers, we pay by the 
murderous performance of Bataille’s “The 
Scandal," or of “ Decorating Clementine,” or 
of a score of other dramas, native or adapted, 
realistic or poetic, grave or gay, which im- 
peratively demand for illusion style and 
distinction of the players. 

Now, style and distinction, personal grace 
and charm of manners, are the very technique 
of fine living as well as its flower. So far as 
they are unesteemed and uncultivated in 
American life, so far is that life crude, defi- 
cient. So far as they are absent from the 
representation of life upon the stage, just so 
far is the stage crude, deficient. From the 
realistic depiction of frontier society, of sor- 
didness, of middle-class existence as it is fre- 
quently spent, they are properly absent. But 
this is not the whole of life, even in America. 
Nor is the realistic depiction of surrounding 
conditions the whole mission of drama. The 
highest, as well as the lowest, deserves a place 
upon the stage: and upon the stage, too, be- 
long the charm of romance, the glitter of high 
comedy, the sensuous appeal of poetry, of 
verbal beauty, of sheer esthetic charm. 

For these things style and distinction are 
required. The sparkle of high comedy can 
be scattered. only by lips trained to speak 
properly, by players trained to ease and grace 
of poise; the glamor of romance can be 
cast only by players of high bearing, personal 
charm and chivalric manners; verbal beauty 
may only exert its spell when a love of verbal 
beauty sits at the speaker's heart; and, in 
the most realistic depiction of actual life, 
there can be no truth to our finer-bred and 
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more intellectual society unless we have ac- 
tors of sufficient culture and worldly wisdom 
to comport their parts. 

Not only must our stage for its full and 
rounded development show us the comedy 
of good manners as well as of bad manners, 
but by so doing it can exert a considerable 
influence upon our society. Especially over 
the minds of the young, the stage has a 
tremendous influence; in certain quarters 
of our larger cities it is the supreme influence. 
Could the stage display more personal dis- 
tinction, could it put forth the charm of 
good manners, of style and elegance, could 
it show the grace of correctly spoken Eng- 
lish, it would not, perhaps, so entirely hold 
the mirror up to American nature (as that 
nature is expressed in American manners), 
but it would make American nature more 
worthy to be mirrored. 

How may this result be brought about? 

It may be most practically and effectively 
brought about by the direct influence of more 
cultivated men in the managerial department 
of the playhouse. Let a New Theatre be 
founded, let it set itself a standard, and 
already after one season a new audience is 
rallying to its support and a note of breeding 
and distinction is not absent from its stage. 
Fancy the influence, not of one New Theatre, 
but of a score of playhouses where a score of 
managers set themselves each a standard, 
picking and drilling their players to comport 
with it. 

The question reduces itself once again to 
the statement we have more than once iter- 
ated in this department: That the man who 
essays to become a theatrical manager takes 
upon himself the responsibilities of a public 
servant, for what he produces will inevitably 
influence the public taste for good or evil; 
that no man can produce above his own 
level; that his works will have style and 
distinction only in so far as he possesses those 
qualities; and, therefore, that a stage which 
shall exert a steady influence for better taste 
and better manners must be managed by 
better men, men who are not of the “common 
average,” but above it. The advent of more 
such men into the theatrical "business" is 
earnestly to be desired. We need them quite 
as much as we need playwrights. May we 
not look to the newly awakened interest in 
the practical theatre among our colleges to 
produce managers as well as authors? Why 
the management of a fine art should be given 
over so exclusively as it is to something 
generally less than the “common average” 
remains a reproach—and a mystery. 
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ERCEDES GARCIA’S type of 

beauty was as Spanish as her name. 

When engaged by Minto Rosen- 

berg, impresario of “The Peach 

and the Preacher” to fill a place in the chorus of 
his musical extravaganza, she wrote Rosie Sudz 


on the “sign here” line at the bottom of a con- : 


tract, wherein she was referred to as ‘‘the party 
of the second part” and whereby, among other 
things, she was obligated to pay for ‘‘all shoes, 
stockings and wigs furnished by said Minto 
Rosenberg, party of the first part, and to appear 
under the management of said party of the first 
part, for as many night and matinée perform- 
ances and in whatsoever theatres in the United 
States and Canada said party of the first 
part may elect to book ‘The Peach and the 
Preacher’ during the the- 
atrical season of 1909 and 
1910." 

Mr. Bugle did not love 
Mercedes. That was cer- 
tain. But still he liked 
the girl and admired her. 
Frequently he had dined 
with her, but always in 
secrecy, * because," as he 
told her, ‘‘if that bunch of 
chorus dames should see 
us, they'd put two and 
two together and make 
seven.” 

“ What do you mean?” 
she asked. 

“My dear little Mer- 
cedes, its as simple as 
where ticket speculators 
get their tickets. I am 
press agent of this show. 
You are in the chorus. 


NATIONS’ 


'"CONSPICUOUSLY WAVING A 
SPANISH FLAG IN THE ‘ALL 


NUMBER" 


As often as possible I have slipped your 
photograph into the newspapers and given 
you a boost, because you are pretty and decent 
and deserving, and I want to see you get ahead, 
and I know you and your mother need the 
money. But if any of those coryphees caught 
us dining quietly, sort of en famille like this, 
they'd think that my interest in you is inspired 
by—well, by other than platonic affection." 

“ What do you mean by platonic affection ? ” 

“ Nothing." 

“Nothing?” : 

“That’s one definition of it, but in this par- 
ticular case it means that I caught you sending 
home to your mother ten dollars out of your 
twenty per week, when you needed half-soles 
and heels, and I made up my mind that here is 

alittle girl who is differ-. 
ent and worth while." 
At the first chorus re- 
hearsal of “The Peach 
and the Preacher," Mr. 
Rosenberg, who was sit- 
ting in an orchestra chair 
near Mr. Bugle, directed 
the latter's attention to 
Rosie Sudz. ‘‘There she 
is—third from the left. 
The one with black eyes 
and red cheeks — right 
next to the big heifer in 
baby blue and the poke 
bonnet. Her name's 
Rosie Sudz, but she's too 
: swell a looker for a title 
like that. You better 
frame up some French or 
Spanish monacher for her 
and we can bring her on, 
during the finale of the 
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second act, in that ‘All Nations’ Ragtime’ 
number.” 

On his way to a nearby cigar store Mr. 
Bugle observed a fleeting motor car, which sug- 
gested to his alert mind the first half of Rosie’s 
new name, and when the clerk handed him a 
box, from which to select a cigar, the trade- 
mark on the lid suggested a substitute for Sudz. 

Mr. Bugle went back on the stage and with 
the forefinger of his right hand wigwagged 
Miss Sudz into a corner, away from the rest of 
the chorus folk. 

“Your name is Rosie Sudz, isn't it?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, we’ve changed it. 
Mercedes Garcia.” 


After this it’s 


“What?” 
“ Mercedes Garcia. Accent оп the second 
syllable. Can you remember that?” 


But how 
She lives in Dublin 


** Yes, sir—it sounds awful swell. 
about ma’s letters? 
and 

“Great Scott! 

“No, sir.” 

“You said your mother lived in Dublin.” 

“T mean Dublin, Locust County, Ohio.” 

“Does a railroad run in there?” 

“Yes, sir." 

“It’s a new one on me. I thought I was wise 
to all that Rand-McNally stuff, but Dublin, 
Ohio’s got me licked.” 

“It’s right near Jasper King’s Point.” 

“What!” 

“Don’t you know where Jasper King’s 
Point is?” 

“Say—I’ll have to introduce you to Walter 
Floyd.” 

* Who's he?” 

“Friend of mine—a press agent like me. 
Been in the show business forty-two years, and 
put a lot of towns on the theatrical map. He's 
traveled so much we call him Gulliver. No- 
body has ever stumped him yet on any town 
that is visible to the naked eye, but I think 
Jasper King's Point and Dublin would make 
him wing a little, eh?” 

“Yes, sir; I guess so.’ 

“You haven't any idea what I'm talking 
about, have you?" 

“No, sir.” 

"Ithoughtso. I'm kind of foolish that way 
—running off on tangents all the time. That's 
the reason I'm working for some one else in- 
stead of myself. Got anything to do after this 
rehearsal ? " 


Is Sudz an Irish name?" 


“No, sir." 
“Will you come out and have a bite with 
me?” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“бау, quit that ‘yes, sir’ and ‘no, sir’ stuff, 
will you? I'm your friend, not your boss. 
Good-by. ГІ meet you at the stage door.” 

Mr. Bugle returned to the dark orchestra and 
resumed his seat near Mr. Rosenberg. 

“See you talking to that Sudz party just 
now," observed the latter. “What kind of a 
dame is she?” 

“Pure rube,” said Mr. Bugle. 

*"Fraid I'll have to fire her.” 

"Why?" 

*  Obelglotz, our musical director, was just 
telling me she has a voice like a screech owl. 
But she's such a good looker I hate to let her 
go. I guess I'll keep her until we open at 
Atlantic City, and if she sizes up all right in 
tights, she'll be just the thing to lead that 
suffragette march." 

When the press agent met Miss Sudz for 
their dinner appointment his first question 
was, “What did you go on the stage for?" 

“Twenty dollars a week.” 

“Yes, I know. But can't yon find some 
other position?” 

“There’s nothing in the world I could get 
twenty dollars a week at, and ma and me need 
the money awful bad." 

After they had dined, Mr. Bugle smoked a 
long black cigar and talked while Mercedes 
listened intently to his sage counsel. When he 
said good night to her, at the door of a cheap 
boarding house, his last question was, ‘‘Are 
you sure you remember what I told you about 
singing?" 

“Yes; just to work my mouth without mak - 
ing any noise." 

*"That'sit. Whisper the songs to yourself.” 

“The Peach and the Preacher” opened at 
Atlantic City, where it played for a week, pre- 
liminary toa New York presentation. Miss Gar- 
cia refrained from song, but her vocal self- 
effacement was due as much to fright as to Mr. 
Bugle's advice. Under the circumstances she 
did not annoy Herr Obelglotz, and, having sat- 
isfied Mr. Rosenberg's seasoned eye in tights, 
she duly appeared on Broadway, conspicuously . 
waving a Spanish flag in the “All Nations’ 
Ragtime” number. _ 

Barring the receipt of numerous boxes of 
candy, large bouquets and affectionate mis- 
sives from bald-headed gentlemen with fat 
backs who spent their evenings in the front row 
of the roof garden where ‘‘The Peach and the 
Preacher” was playing, Miss Garcia showed no 


signs of a successful stage career. Mr. Bugle 
coached her without avail. 
“Smile,” he told her. “Smile! Giggle all 


over the place. Look pleasant. Use your 
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eyes. Actas if you 
liked it. Don’t let 
them think you’re 
bored. People who 
come to the theatre 
are not interested 
in actors who are 
not interested in 
their work.” 

Thus admon- 
ished, Miss Garcia 
smiled desperately, 
but the smile was 
so forced that one 
could hear the 
grease paint crack. 
Mr. Bugle aban- 
doned hope. ‘‘She’s 
a natural born 
slob," he thought. 
“No more artistic 
temperament than 
a dill pickle. Her 
only chance is to 
marry some rich, 
foolish old stage- 
door Johnny. But 
Im afraid she 
won't do that. She'll 
probably end up by 
marrying some poor 
piker like me and 
live on the install- 
ment plan all the 
rest of her Ше.” 

When “The 
Peach and the 
Preacher" left New 
York for a tour of 
the “road,” Mr. 
Bugle traveled a 
week or two in ad- 
vance of the organ- 
ization to stimulate, 
through the news- 
paper columns, public interest in its approach. 
So he saw Mercedes rarely and only when he 
returned to the show for an opening night in 
some important city. Upon these occasions he 
looked hopefully for improvement in her work, 
but found none. When she waved the Spanish 
flag in the ‘‘All Nations’ Ragtime” number, 
she had one line to speak—‘‘ Hurrah for old 
Castile!” 

Mr. Bugle shook his head sadly. 

“Sounds like she’s cheering a cake of soap,” 
he mused dolefully. ‘‘Marrying some rich 
guy is her only chance. I must try to fix it.” 

Try as he would he could not fix it. The 


"HE FOUND A BIG MAN IN SHIRT SLEEVES, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND A HOMELY PERSON 
A TOOTHLESS SMILE, 
BLACK PANTHER WITH SOAP AND WATER" 


A RED-FACED 
WITH 
INDUSTRIOUSLY RUBBING A 


wealthy bachelors whom Mercedes met were 
not matrimonially inclined. She was still a 
beautiful spinster when the season came to an 
end and ‘‘The Peach and the Preacher,” re- 
turned to New York, contributing Mr. Bugle 
and its other members to the sidewalk conges- 
tion in the theatrical district. 
WANTED:—In a hurry! a publicity promoter 
who can deliver the goods! apply now! quick! 
Roscow, the King of Wild Animals! 
Roscow’s Arena! 
Coney Island! 


Mr. Bugle saw Roscow’s exclamatory adver- 
tisement in a weekly stage newspaper. He 
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knew nothing of- wild animals, but he was not 
bashful, so he immediately boarded a car for 
Coney Island, arriving in the little pasteboard 
city by the sea about noon. 

When Mr. Bugle approached Roscow’s 
Arena, the entrance was barred by a red- 
headed boy. 
press agent. Without glancing at his ques- 
tioner the boy answered: ‘‘He’s up on the roof, 
bathin’ a sick cat. Take them steps.” 

Mr. Bugle ascended a staircase that brought 
him to the roof of the arena, where he found a 
big man in shirt sleeves, a red-faced veterinary 
surgeon and a homely person with a toothless 
smile, industriously rubbing a black panther 
with soap and water. The big man in his 
shirt sleeves, who grasped a collar around the 
beast’s neck and was holding it upright, 
scowled in Mr. Bugle’s direction and asked 
gruffly: “Well, what do you want?” 

“T came down about that press job. 
to see Mr. Roscow.” 

“I’m him,” said the coatless man. ‘‘Grab 
this cat's tail an’ hold him steady. "We'll talk 
it over—look out: don't put your hand near his 
feet. Them claws are poison. Know any- 
thing about wild animals?" 

“Only actors." 

“Haw, haw!—purty good!—take a piece of 
that soap an’ rub his belly, will you? I don't 
want to lose him. Pure black panthers are 
gettin’ rarer an’ more valuable all the time." 

“What’s troubling him?” 

«Нез traveled in a crate about three thou- 
sand miles an' this hot weather's too much for 
him. Never been with an animal show?” 

“Мо.” 

“You'll like it. It's a liberal education. 
Take another cake of soap. That piece is too 
small.” 

When his convulsions had been rubbed out 
of the panther, Mr. Bugle was hot, tired and 
Roscow’s press agent. His duties began im- 
mediately, and his first week offered more 
opportunities for exciting and legitimate news 
stories than six months with an ordinary the- 
atrical company would present. 

Seven days after his engagement by Roscow 
Mr. Bugle exhibited to a group of friendly 
press agents forty-eight columns of solid type 
anent the animals’ exploits in the New York 
newspapers. “It’s a gay life," he remarked. 
“If it keeps up all summer like this I'll be a 
cripple. I’ve nearly written my arm off in one 
week.” 

Came then a temperamental change. Dur- 
ing the next week Roscow’s wild beasts were 
as docile as church mice. It was like the night 
before Christmas, ‘‘not a creature was stirring.” 


I want 


* Where's Roscow ?" asked the ` 
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“Mr. Bugle,” said Roscow, ‘‘you must start 
something. Make something happen that the 
newspapers will fall for and fall for hard. 
Otherwise people will forget I have an animal 
show here." 

“Have you a suggestion?” 

“Мо, but in a general way my experience 
tells me that newspapers like to print stuff 
about women an' wild animals, so if you can 
dope out somethin’ interestin’ that combines 
the both of ’em IIl bet them high-brow editors 
up on Park Row will make firecracker readin’ 
out of it an’ spread it all over their front pages.” 

With his brow twisted into a corkscrew knot, 
Mr. Bugle left Roscow's Arena and stepped out 
into the aimless throngs of pleasure seekers on 
Surf Avenue. He looked up the street and 
then he looked down the street. He lighted a 
cigarette absent-mindedly and looked down the 
street again. Then he walked up the street, 
still mumbling to himself and gradually forcing 
into presentable shape the idea. 

“By Jove! Гуе got it!” he exclaimed so 
suddenly and with such fervor that two women 
walking in front of him turned abruptly. 

“My goodness! if it ain't Mr. Bugle!” cried 
Miss Mercedes Garcia, who was one of the 
startled women. ‘‘Maw, this is Mr. Bugle 
you’ve heard about,” she continued to her 
companion. | 

“Tf I wasn’t thinking of you," said Mr. 
Bugle, grabbing them both in friendly hand- 
clasp, “І hope my right eye will fall out and roll 
into the ocean! I just doped out a great stunt 
and you're in on it." 

“Мау I speak to you alone, Mr. Bugle?” 
asked Mrs. Sudz in low, serious tones. 

“Surely,” said the press agent. “Mercedes, 
I've got to go back to Roscow's for a minute 
and I'll take your mother with me. You go on 
up to Speilberg's and order dinner." 

As Mr. Bugle and Mrs. Sudz started toward 
Roscow's Arena, the latter wiped a tear from 
the side of her nose and snifiled. 

“What’s the matter—sick?" Mr. Bugle 
asked. 

"No," she replied. “I'm just broke up. 
We're havin’ so much trouble." 

“What about?” 

“Теге? a rich old gentleman in the lumber 
business from Sayinaw, seen Mercedes on the 
stage an’ been writin’ to her for months. Now 
he wants to marry her." 

“ Fine! » е 

* But they can’t get married till fall, an’ we 
haven't got a cent to keep us till then." 

“Why don’t the rich old party come across 
with a bank roll?” 

^ Mercedes wouldn't ask him. She's too 
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proud. She says it would not be right to let 
him support her until they're married." 

* Strange as it may seem, I was thinking of 
you and Mercedes at the very moment I met 
you, and, stranger still, I was scheming out a 
plan whereby I might be able to put a few 
hundred dollars in your pockets. Now, you 
wait here. ГІ be back in a few minutes," and 
he darted through the entrance of Roscow's 
Arena. When he returned a smile trickled 
from the corner of his mouth. 

“I just had an awful argument with Ros- 
cow," he remarked. 

“What about?” 

* You and Mercedes. He wanted to give you 
only one hundred dollars and I finally per- 
suaded him to contribute five hundred to your 
support this summer." 

“T didn’t know Mr. Roscow even knew us." 

“Не doesn't. He has never heard of you and 
he has not the vaguest intention of giving you 
the tidy sum of five hundred dollars— but just 
the same I have made him agree to do it." 

“Ts’pose I'm thick, but I can't make head or 
tail of what you're drivin’ at.” 

“T will explain it all in detail during dinner. 
Come on. Mercedes must hear it, too. She 
is the principal part of the plot." 

On the following morning thousands of un- 
employed women, scanning the Help Wanted 
columns in New York's daily newspapers, were 
astonished by this singular advertisement, dis- 
played in capital letters: 


WANTED:—The bravest lady in New York, be- 
tween sixteen and thirty years of age, to train lions. 
No former experience necessary. One who knows 
nothing of wild animals preferred. Bonus of $500 
in gold will be given to lady selected, and in addition 
weekly salary of $60. Apply next Monday at 
ten o'clock А.М. 

Roscow’s Wild Animal Arena, Coney Island. 


The King of Wild Animals read the adver- 
tisement slowly. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bugle. ‘‘What do you 
think of it? That will bring a mob, and before 
we get through every newspaper in New York 
will carry big stories.” 

“It’s all right,” said Roscow, “except that 
bonus thing of five hundred dollars in gold 
and the sixty a week for salary. If we engage 
some wise dame, she is liable to hold me up, 
with that advertisement as witness of what I 
promised.” 

“Don’t let that worry you. You are safe 
enough legally. An advertisement is not a 
binding contract. If it were, everybody in 
the show business would be in jail.” 

“Three reporters outside asking for you, 
sir,” an attendant announced to Roscow. 
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“See!” exclaimed the press agent trium- 
phantly. · “I tell you the newspapers will eat 
this story up!” 

. Mr. Bugle's judgment was justified. The 
idea possessed sutlicient novelty to catch the 
editorial eye, and when Mr. Bugle announced 
that upon the following Monday morning at 
ten o'clock the bravest ladies in New York 
would present themselves at Roscow's for a 
“Test of Courage" in the arena, every met- 
ropolitan newspaper assigned a good reporter 
to cover the story, and several photographers 
supplemented the corps of scribes. 

Mr. Bugle spent Sunday afternoon at the 
boarding-house of Mrs. Sudz and Mercedes. 
“ Be sure to go to bed early to-night,” he told 
the latter, because you want to look your best 
and you must be there at ten o'clock sharp to- 
morrow morning. Above all else don't recog- 
nize me. If the newspaper men think you are 
my friend they will make sport of the story, and 
if Roscow suspects it you won't have a chance 
in the world of copping that five hundred." 

On the following morning Mercedes looked 
her prettiest when she appeared at Roscow's 
Arena. Her cheeks and lips were full and red; 
her eyes were the rich color of a brown pansy, 
and the clothes she wore were well enough 
made to show off the fine lines of a figure that 
had grown up out of doors. On reaching Ros- 
cow's establishment she found thirty other 
women come in answer to the advertisement, 
and when the clock struck ten there were 
approximately three-score of females awaiting 
the “Test of Courage.” 

“I wonder what we'll do with this army ?” he 
asked. “I did not expect more than ten or 
fifteen." 

* We can't give 'em all the test," replied 
Mr. Roscow. 

'The women were grouped in an entrance 
hall that was shut off from the big circular 
auditorium by heavy portieres. Mr. Bugle 
took a stroll among the prospective lion tamers 
with a view to ascertaining their state of mind. 
Several he noticed whose nerwes seemed to 
border on collapse. When a lion suddenly 
roared they moved involuntarily toward the 
exit and then giggled foolishly. Conscious of a 
valuable idea, Mr. Bugle hurried to the royal 
Roscow. 

“Get some of the boys,” he suggested, “Чо 
shake raw meat at the animals, and I think they 
will make enough racket to stampede the ma- 
jority of our brave lady visitors.” 

“Good idea," agreed Roscow, and immedi- 
ately he ordered the raw beef exhibition. 
Suddenly a fierce din exploded the charged 
atmosphere. Seeing meat held before their 
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noses upon long iron forks, by half a dozen 
men, two hundred hungry beasts stood stiff 
upon eight hundred legs, stretched forth their 
necks and produced a jungle bedlam that was 
calculated to make a bald man's head feel like 
a whisk broom. 

Without waiting for further investigation, 
forty-two women, on the verge of mental panic, 
skurricd for the exit like a herd of jackrabbits 
in front of a roaring prairie fire. 

When Mr. Bugle counted the survivors’ 
noses there were just eighteen remaining. 

“Ном many left?" asked the animal man in 
a whisper. 

“Eighteen.” 

“Can’t you shake half a dozen more of 
them?” 

“How?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Say, old chap,” called one of the news- 
paper men. “I hate to,butt in, but this test of 
courage will develop into a test of patience, 
unless you hurry up and pull it off." 

“Just a moment, boys," replied the pro- 
moter of publicity. *'Before they undergo the 
test, the ladies must sign a legal release in case 
of accident.” 

It was an inspiration of the moment, Mr. 
Bugle ran upstairs to his little office, sat down 
at the typewriter, and pounded out the following 
as fast as his fingers could hit the keys: 


, 


We, the undersigned, about to undergo the Test of 
Courage at Roscow's Wild Animal Arena, do hereby 
agree, separately and severally, that, in case we are 
maimed or torn to pieces by a ferocious wild beast, 
or injured in any other way, during the course of the 
test, we herewith release Roscow and his heirs from 
all legal liability; and furthermore, we disclaim on 
the part of our heirs and assigns any right to collect 
any damages in case of the death of any one of us. 

Mr. Bugle read the copy and observed sotto 
voce: **It might not impress a court of law, but 
I'll bet it will scare some of those dames off the 
premises.” 

Again his judgment was justified. Six of the 
eighteen refused to sign the bloodthirsty docu- 
ment, leaving а dozen courages to be tested. 

Mr. Bugle’s squad of incipient lion trainers 
were led into the big arena and grouped to- 
gether in its center. Four trainers, carrying 
whips, iron rods and revolvers loaded with 
blank cartridges, took their places around the 
frightened females. 

Roscow then stood up, removed his hat and 
addressed the newspaper men: ‘‘Gentlemen 
of the press,” he began, ‘‘the brave ladies you 
sce before you, standin’ there in the arena, 
come here in answer to my advertisement call- 
in’ for a lion tamer without former experience. 
Now, the first thing you have to have in 
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trainin' wild animals is fearsomeness, bravery 
an’ courage. Them’s the first principle of 
animal trainin,’ an’ that’s why this here test of 
courage has been framed up. We can watch 
the ladies in the presence of a ferocious lioness 
—the man-eatin' Sultana—who I will turn 
into the arena with the ladies in a few minutes. 
Now, in order to have a fair, square, just an' 
impartial jury to decide which one of these 
ladies is deservin’ of the prize to be gave to the 
bravest, I am going to appoint you gents of the 
press as the jury to decide an' award the same. 
Get ready'—let 'er come!” 

At the conclusion of the royal Roscow's ad- 
dress, Sultana, an aged lioness, was roused out 
of a sluggish sleep and driven from her cage 
through the narrow runway that led to the 
big arena. "The doors were thrown open and 
Sultana entered lopingly. On observing the 
crowd of strangers she tried to retreat, but the 
doors were slammed behind her and she slunk 
against the iron bars, watching the women and 
trainers, wondering why they had disturbed her 
slumbers. This was not very dramatic as an 
entrance, so Mr. Bugle slipped around the edge 
of the arena and surreptitiously jabbed Sul- 
tana's ribs with a walking stick, whereat she 
leaped sidewise and the brave ladies leaped 
with her. Then the beast grunted, licked her 
ribs, looked reproachfully at Mr. Bugle, took a 
few steps forward and lay down once more. 
Mr. Bugle sneaked back behind the newspaper 
men, where he could not be observed, and im- 
mediately entered into a series of strange ges- 
tures and physical evolutions. First, he made 
a motion as if he were grabbing an imaginary 
something from the hand of an invisible some- 
body. Then he dashed forward a few steps, 
stopped, and pounded the floor with the noth- 
ing at all which he held in his hand. He re- 
peated these singular tactics several times. 
Had there been present a close observer—one 
of these supernatural sleuths, employed by 
Messrs. Edgar Allan Poe and A. Conan Doyle 
to tiptoe through their pages and unravel their 
psychic knots—he would have quickly arrived 
at the conclusion that Mr. Bugle was frantically 
attempting to convey a signal message to some 
one in the arena. Had the same keen analyst 
persisted in his observations, surely he would 
have noted that Mercedes’ attention was finally 
attracted by the press agent’s gesticulations, 
and her conduct immediately attained the 
sensational. Nodding understandingly to Mr. 
Bugle she forced her way from the center of the 
group, whence she had been peering over her 
neighbors’ shoulders at the recumbent lioness, 
grabbed a revolver from one trainer, a whip - 
from another, and rushed straight at Sultana, 
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firing the gun point-blank into the startled 
beast’s nose. 

Stung by the burning fire in her tender nos- 
trils Sultana leaped to her feet and attempted to 
climb up the side of the arena, while Mercedes 
kept after the frightened animal, lashing it with 
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“If Гуе been faked,” he muttered to him- 
self, “ГІ murder that Bugle party." 

The latter was watching the scene from a 
distance and shaking hands with himself. 
There was now no doubt that Mercedes 
would be awarded the prize. But suddenly 


the whip, his breath 
and when caught in 
its claws lost his throat, 
their grip on his heart 
the iron thumped 
bars and like a pile 
the brute driver and 
slipped to sweat oozed 
the floor, through the 
the girl fired hands with 
the revolver which he 
again in the gripped a 
animal’s chair in 
face and front of him. 
Sultana In running 
turned tail away Sul- 
and dashed tana had 
away with caught one 
Mercedes of her hind 
running paws in an 
after her. iron settee, 
The scene for the per- 
which had forming an- 
been drilled imals, that 
into the one wasattached 
time Rosie to the side 
Sudz by of thearena. 
Mr. Bugle's The animal 
oath - bound seemed to 
protesta- be caught 
tions that inatrapand 
Sultana was was trying 
as harmless to get, free 
as an old while Mer- 
maid's pet cedes con- 
cat,- was tinued to 
calculated swing her 
to bring whip. Dur- 
Mercedes’ ing his brief 
courage in- connection 
to sharp те- "SHE LEAPED SIDEWISE AND THE BRAVE LADIES LEAPED with Ros- 
lief against а WITH HER" cow, Mr. 
background Bugle had 


of pale-faced, trembling women and to re- 
turn her unquestioned winner of Roscow’s 
prize. 

Momentarily the newspaper men were awed 
by the girl’s courage. Then, they stood up and 
cheered. Roscow, not knowing what to make 
of it, wondered if Mercedes was a “ringer,” 
who had had experience with wild animals and 
entered the contest under an assumed name to 
steal his prize. 


quickly learned that a wild beast, no matter 
how cowardly, will fight when trapped, and, 
once it begins to fight, somebody is liable to 
get killed. 

Roscow screamed at the top of his voice to 
the trainers, ‘‘Get them women out o’ there, 
before she breaks loose!" 

Obedient to his voice the trainers hustled the 
group of hysterical women out of the arena, 
slamming the doors behind them, in their ex- 
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citement leaving Mercedes, who suddenly real- 
ized that she was in peril. 


** Good God! she’s loose!" exclaimed Roscow. 
Although he spoke in a hoarse whisper, 


everyone heard him. The whole auditorium 
was frightened into silence by the picture of the 
girl and the lioness. There was a sense of 
approaching tragedy in the air. Mercedes saw 
the beast in front of her settle back on its 
haunches until the muscles trembled from the 
strain as the animal began to worm toward her 
along the floor on its belly. She knew the 
brute was preparing to spring and wondered 
why it waited. Then she was conscious of a 
voice, with a German accent, coming from 
somewhere behind her, and she remembered 
that one of the trainers was tall and handsome, 
with light hair and blue eyes. There was a 
strange note of confidence and encouragement 
in the voice that helped her to keep her nerve. 

“Holdt der whip,” it said, “joost like you 
got it, pointid at der nose, und der gun der 
same way. Vonce she vas trainedt to come to 
der end of der whip—dot’s vy she’d afraidt to 
yoomp at you. Don’t be afrightened.” 

Mercedes’ hold on gun and whip grew rigid 
as she listened to the instructions. 

“Now, back up slow to der door where I am. 
Slower. Dot's it. Don't be afrightened, friiu- 
lein. If she yoomps 
I'll be dere before she 
do mooch.” 

Following the direc- 
tions of the voice be- 
hind her Mercedes 
backed inch by inch 
away from the lioness 
that was creeping upon 
her. The beast was 
growling so deep down 
in its throat that the 
noise seemed like an 
underground rumble. 
Mercedes felt that she 
wanted to scream and 
jump at the lioness to 
end it quickly. Anin- 
stant later she over- 
came with difficulty a 
desire to drop the whip 
and bolt for the door 
and the kindly voice 
behind her. Her legs 
were trembling with 
the effort to retain the 
snail’s pace. 

“Dere’s а vip joost behind you, fräulein,” 
said the comforting voice. “Look оша und 
don't make a trip over it." 


“SHE KNEW THE BRUTE WAS PREPARING 
TO SPRING AND WONDERED 
WHY IT WAITED’ 
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She felt the whip with her heel and pushed it 
carefully out of the way as she watched the 


. dripping fangs of the brute that seemed to be 


getting closer. 

“ Joost a little to der right, fráulein, und der 
door is joost behindt you. Slower, fráulein, 
slow.” 

There was a yell, a horrifying snarl and Mr. 
Bugle shut his eyes. His mouth was wide open 
like a man who was choking. Не had seen the 
brute spring and simultaneously the door open 
behind Mercedes. He could not watch it hap- 
pen. With his eyes shut, he stood there curs- 
ing himself. And then there was a cheer, and 
in an instant he, too, was cheering a man with 
light hair and blue eyes and an ugly bloody 
gash across his forehead. He saw Mercedes 
sitting on the floor of the arena, holding the 
head of Carl Gottschalk, Roscow's star trainer, 
who had risked his own life to save hers. 

Herr Gottschalk's experienced eye had told 
him the moment Sultana was about to spring. 
It was his warning yell that made Mercedes 
leap aside, barely in time to escape the murder- 
ous claws. Sultana's leap carried her past 
Mercedes, and before the lioness had time to 
return to the attack, Herr Gottschalk was upon 
her with an iron prong. In the ensuing strug- 
gle, ere his fellow-trainers had entered the ring 
and driven Sultana out 
of thearena, the lioness 
had ripped his fore- 
head with her flying 
claws. 

“Well,” said Mr. 
Bugle nervously to 
Roscow, “we will have 
a story all right in the 
morning.” 

'"We're very 
lucky,” growled the 
latter, ‘‘that we won’t 
have a funeral.” 

Mercedes was so un- 
questionably winner of 
the prize that the jury 
of newspaper men did 
not consider it neces- 
sary to cast a formal 
vote. The. photogra- 
phers made several 
flashlight pictures of 
the girl holding Gott- 
schalk’s head in her 
lap, which would pro- 
vide excellent heart in- 
terest illustrations for the following day’s story. 
Having bathed and bandaged the trainer’s 
wound, with Mercedes’ assistance, Roscow’s 
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veterinary surgeon announced that the patient 
would probably be able to resume his regular 
performances in the arena with his group of 
tigers on the following evening. 

Later in the evening Mr. Bugle saw two 
friendly reporters 
who had covered the 
story. His some- 
what clandestine. 
meeting with these 
young men and a cer- 
tain passage in what 
they wrote for their 
respective newspa- 
pers may or may not 
have been signifi- 
cantly coincidental. 
Howbeit, on the fol- 
lowing morning their 
narratives stated 
pointedly that Ros- 
cow had not paid over А 
the five hundred = 
promised dollars to 
Miss Mercedes Gar- 
cia, heroine of the 
test of courage, and 
furthermore they stated that it would be a 
splendid idea for the King of Wild Animals 
to donate the prize immediately. 

“Did you see that?” said Roscow, jamming 
the offensive paragraphs under Mr. Bugle's 
nose. 

€ Yes." 

* Well," he continued wrathfully. 
am I going to do about it?” 

“Too bad," observed the press agent calmly, 
“but it looks to me as if you had better make 
good, unless you want to get in bad with the 
newspapers." 

The royal Roscow hooked his heavy thumbs 
in the armpits of his waistcoat, spread his 
heavy legs apart, and squared his heavy 
jaw. 

“Say!” he shouted. “Нот many kinds of a 
sucker do you think I am?” 

The press agent did not venture a reply. 

“Tough luck!” he remarked sympathetically, 
and walked away as Roscow launched into a 
volley of apoplectic invective. 

Mercedes called every day to inquire anent 
the condition of her savior, who retained no ill 
effects from his encounter with the lioness, 
saving a scar on his forehead. Mr. Bugle kept 
busy among his newspaper friends, who inces- 
santly annoyed Roscow with published ques- 
tions concerning that prize of five hundred 
gold dollars and the eve date of its pre- 
sentation. 


< 


"'DID YOU SEE THAT?’ 


“What 
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Ten days after the memorable test of courage 
Mr. Bugle was amazed by a kindly smile and a 
cheery ‘‘Good morning!” from Roscow. 

“Well,” he said to the press agent. “I 
got the game beat at last.” Не smiled blandly. 

“What game? ’’ 

“That test of 
courage thing you 
sicked onto me. I 
don't have to come 
across with the five 
hundred after all." 

“What do you 
mean?" 

"I mean that 
Miss Mercedes 
Garcia has gone up 
to the City Hall with 
Herr Gottschalk to 
git a license an’ 
they'll be married 
this afternoon." 

Mr. Bugle sat 
down abruptly in a 
convenient chair. 

“You don't tell 
me!" he gasped. 

“биге ez you're born. You must be blind. 
I seen they were stuck on one another from the 
start, ап’ boosted it along, ’cause I had an ace 
in the hole all the time. You see, my contract 
with Gottschalk says if he marries during his 
engagement with me, he has to forfeit five hun- 
dred dollars." 

“ But he hasn't got five hundred dollars." 

“What’s the matter with you, Bugle? Can't 
you see the point? He ain’t got it, but she has. 
See? Ihadthebulgeon'em. I compromised 
by lettin’ him marry her, an’ makin’ a new con- 
tract, an’ I got a receipt from the gal for five 
hundred dollars in gold to make up for Gotts- 
chalk’s forfeit. Now I want you to show that 
receipt to the newspaper men." 

He handed Mr. Bugle a piece of paper upon 
which Mercedes had legally acknowledged the 
money. 

Mr. Bugle folded up the receipt and handed 
it back to Roscow. 

“You'll have to get somebody else to plant 
that story," he said. 

“ Why ? ” . 

“Because I'm going to quit—to-day—now— 
this minute." 

* What'sthematter with you? Don’t be foolish! 
You'rethebest press agent I ever had! You're 
a wonder! You're a great, big, howlin’ suc- 
cess!” 

“No,” said Mr. Bugle. ''You're the won- 
der. I’m a great, big, howlin’ failure.” 


SAID ROSCOW” 
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READERS’ LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


A NEW LETTER FROM “THE 


OREGON LADY" 


will recall with pleasure the $250 prize 

letter published in the October number 
in "The Editors Table.” That letter was 
written by Mrs. J. T. Miller, of Yoncalla, Ore- 
gon, who has ever since been referred to in 
the office, and in the magazine, as “the Oregon 
Lady." It was the letter selected by the judges 
out of 2,578 letters as the best of all, and as the 
winner of the $250. (Ten others received $25 
each for their letters.) 

'The prize letter came out, as we have said, in 
the October number, but of course we here in 
the office knew who the winner was about six 
weeks before publication day. We decided that 
we could have more fun out of the thing if we 
kept absolutely secret the name of the winner 
until the magazine came out. So we just let 
"the Oregon Lady" and the good people of 
Yoncalla pick up their October numbers and 
discover for themselves the news that would set 
their tongues going. 

In the shortest possible time we received from 
“the Oregon Lady" a fine letter, thanking us 
for the prize. Later we received another letter 
which we herewith reproduce: 


В: of Тнк AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


YONCALLA, Oregon. 
October 28th, 1910. 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
31 East 17th Street, N. Y. 
Dear Editors: 

I am dedicating my new typewriter by writing 
you something in regard to the many nice letters 
and cards of congratulation I have received since 
I was awarded the $250 prize. 

One thing I want to tell you is that every one 
of the writers mentioned David Grayson but onc, 
and that one said: “I am more interested in the 
articles on *Barbarous Mexico,’ as I've spent some 
months there, and know it is all true; the half has 
not been told." 

I attended our County Fair, at Roseburg, and 
our local papers, for whom I have acted as country 
correspondent for some time, gave us a big write- 
up, and every October AMERICAN was sold out of 
the news agencies when I left for home. Our post- 
master, who also supplies magazines, could not fill 
all orders, and wrote to Seattle for some, and they 
wrote that they were “all sold out.” 

The Portland Journal mentioned the fact that 
a farmer's wife had outdone Roosevelt, as he re- 
ceived one dollar per word, while “the Oregon Lady " 
received $250 for 220 words! 
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I have tried to answer every letter and post card 
I received. One lady said she did not know where 
Yoncalla is, and asked if I really do milk my cows 
myself, and said: “It is so nice for one to be con- 
tented on a farm. You could write some David 
Grayson Letters yourself.” To this I replied: “Thank 
you very much for the compliment. Yes, I still milk 
one cow, not because I have to, but because I love 
to, and if all farmers’ wives could have THe AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE and read David Grayson’s “Adventures 
in Contentment,” it would help them more “than 
all the Country Life Commissions could.” 

My four big sons all wrote me how proud they are of 
my success, and said: “We went right out and bought 
THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE as soon as we heard of it.” . 

I spoke truly in that prize letter about my lack of 
early educational advantages, but I am learning 
every day, as witness this effort on the typewriter 
after only one week's practice. 

Dr. Osler might think my days of usefulness over 
at fifty-three, but I doubt very much whether he ever 
said what has been attributed to him. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Mrs. J. T. MILLER. 


P. S.—I wish you would say to Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell, for me, that, although we keep sheep, since 
reading her articles on the tariff we feel that we are 
willing to take a less price for our wool, and dispense 
with the tariff. I am sure that it must be a grcat 
pleasure to both the editors and the writers of a 
great magazine to know that they are doing a great 
educational work. 


Everybody seems to be pleased over the se- 
lection of Mrs. Miller's letter as the prize winner. 
We have received scores of communications simi- 
lar in tone to the following extracts from letters: 


"Your 'Oregon Lady' touches the imagination. 
Here is a twenticth-century type—‘milking her pet 
Jersey and thinking the world's great thoughts.’ 
She ought to be the mother of great sons." 


“I feel prouder of my prize because of the unerring 
judgment shown in awarding the first prize. She 
richly deserved it, and I am just writing her so." 


“When I read the winning letter I knew that it 
was far beyond anything I had written, and as com- 
pared with any of the other 'tributes' it stood in 
a class by itself.” 


“Tam one of the ‘also rans’ of your contest but the 
appeal of that little woman's letter would blot any 
trace of rancor from the mind of a more vindictive 
person than the writer." 


* Just one word to tell vou that I very heartily 
approve of the judgment which gave the first prize to 
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the earnest woman in Oregon, and I’m proud to think 
the other 2,567 of us have helped to make you feel that 
your magazine is being appreciated.” 


“THE THINGS THAT ARE 
CAESAR'S" 


WANT to congratulate THE AMERICAN 

MacaziE on “The Things That Are 

Caesar’s.” Ihave been writing and reading 
taxation for twenty years and did not be- 
lieve it possible to make the subject so in- 
tensely interesting. І consider Mr. Nock’s 
work a ten-strike, and in addition a most 
valuable aid to the correction of an ancient 
and moss-covered abuse. FREDERIC C. Howe. 


IF— 
(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling in the October 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE) 


F you can keep your head when all about you 
Are praising you for truth that you 
have told; : 
If you can give us facts so none can doubt you, 
Facts, both of good report, and of men sold; 
If you can still be sane and clean and clever, 
And strong—nor lose the human touch— 
Your magazine will be a mighty lever; 
You’ll ease and lift your generation, much. 
A. RYTIE CANDEE. 


THE NUMBER OF WORDS 
WE USE 


OUR article entitled The Number of 
Words We Use, in “The Pilgrim's Scrip" 
of October, reminds me that some six- 

teen years ago I carefully noted the number 
of words used by my son, then about four and 
a half years of age. I kept a scratch pad in 
my pocket, on which I set down every word 
I heard him use, and at the end of a few 
weeks I found he had actually employed 742 
words, all in ordinary conversation, play or the 
expression of his wants. I have the list, alpha- 
betically arranged. Since that time, there are 
many new words that a сһі of average obser- 
vation and intelligence would make use of. 
Hart E. BERG. 


IS THE TAX-DODGER HUMAN? 


UT is he human? The mere legal aspect 

of matters like this does not interest 

us any longer. We are getting past 
that. The incoming order measures all rela- 
tions between human beings not by their legal- 
ity but by their humanity. 

We look at our “non-resident” gentry, and 
see that they are all New Yorkers, known as 
New Yorkers the world over. Newport, Hemp- 
stead, Westchester, all our fashionable colonies, 
all mean New York. New York builds these 
men's fortunes, sustains their business. Their 
commercial, social, and esthetic advantages are 
all primarily due to the fact that five million 
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human beings, mostly very poor, have clustered 
together on and about Manhattan Island. 

And yet, here are incompetents and idiots 
paying to the limit, and Mr. Carnegie paying, 
as he pleases, on, at most, one-fortieth of the 
personal property he owns. Here are orphans 
and wards in chancery strictly taxed, while 
Messrs. Ryan and Vanderbilt toss out little 
tips and Mr. Havemeyer and Mr. Kahn give 
nothing. Неге are women who live on $1,000 and 
$1,200 a year turning in from one-fifth to one- 
half of it, and Mrs. Oelrichs and Mrs. Green 
shirking as they do. Mrs. Oelrichs giving pin- 
money and Mrs. Green giving nothing! What 
are we to think, what can we say? What kind 
of sporting blood,—good heavens!—do they 
breed at Newport and Hempstead and West- 
chester, when our rich men are satisfied and 
respect themselves while this state of things 
goes on? There is something so hideous, so un- 
natural and shocking about their indifference 
to the inequalities and hardships that afflict 
involuntary poverty that the question forces 
itself at once. J 

Mr. Carnegie is beyond reproach as regards 
the law, but is he kuman? These other men, 
the Morgans, Belmonts, Whitneys of New York, 
foursquare with the law, but are they human? 
Is their attitude one of humanity and clean, 
fair play toward the plain people, whose direct 
beneficiaries they are, who are the source and 
mainstay of their advantages, the food of their 
fortunes and the vital energy of their enterprises? 
NEW JERSEY READER. 


INTERPRETER’S HOUSE" 


WANT to write a word of appreciation of 

the article in December, тото, “In the In- 

terpreter’s House.” I don’t know when 
I have enjoyed anything as much. As soon 
as I had finished reading it I went at once 
to the bedside of a friend—an old gentleman 
from Philadelphia, in his eighty-ninth year 
—and read it aloud. It would have done the 
heart of the author good to have seen the 
keen delight and pleasure that the article gave 
to my friend—a man strong in character and 
wonderfully well read and experienced in the 
history and affairs of our country. 

His remark was this: “І didn't know we had 
such writers back of the pen—or perhaps I 
should say the typewriter. That is rich humor, 
full of truth. I hope I shall hear something 
more from that writer. Can you tell his name?" 

* No, sir, I am sorry I cannot, but the article 
is in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and perhaps 
we can find out." WALDO H. SHERMAN. 


“THE 


LETTER FROM A NEURASTHENIC 
HAVE been very much interested in “The 
Autobiography of a Neurasthenic,” appear- 


I ing in yóur December issue, and the more 
especially because of my own experience. 
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I am not a lawyer, but a clergyman, and I have 
fought this thing of which he writes, and scarcely 
breathed a word of it to any one, not for four years 
but for fifteen years. I haven’t had the money to 
go to sanitariums or to consult with specialists, 
and I couldn’t stop work, so I have kept on in the 
long-drawn-out battle, and, like my friend of the 
autobiography, I begin to see my way out and 
victory crowning my efforts. How well I know 
the wretched sensations he describes, the pricking 
as of pin-points under the tongue, the creeping, 
benumbing fear lest I should throw myself down 
from some height where I might chance to be, or 
in front of the swiftly moving train as I watched 
it rushing toward me; but, most of all, an experi- 
ence from which our friend of the autobiography 
fortunately was spared, was the hideous fear lest 
I should do violence to some friend or loved one, 
with some weapon ready to hand. 

Now no one could be farther from any such 
thing than I, for the very horror and abhorrence 
of it was what inspired the thought; but it got so 
that I could not shave with wife or child in the 
same room without the horrifying thought tor- 
menting me of what might be done with the razor 
I held in my hand, and the very sight of an axe or 
hammer near me was sufficient to set my mind 
in a tremor. Thank God, all that is largely gone, 
save that at times when I am peculiarly tired it 
may recur slightly. 

This mental hysteria, began some fifteen years 
ago with words and thoughts that I hated and 
abhorred because of their impure suggestion 
crowding into my mind on every possible and im- 
possible occasion. But at last I realized that 
these thoughts came only because I was afraid 
they would come, and so I made up my mind to 
give them no heed whatever and to care not; 
and when finally I could school myself to that 
attitude, they came no more to torment me, or 
but seldom. Meanwhile, however, I remember 
how I wrote for my children “А Father’s Wish,” 
lest they should fall into like torture, that they 
might understand and know that it is not the 
thoughts that come unbidden, undesired and un- 
entertained that defile us, but only those that 
find lodgment in our hearts. 

The fear lest I might do violence of course 
rested on the same unsubstantial grounds, but 
-by its greater horrifying features proved an 
enemy more difficult to down. However, by 
steadily assuring myself of its unrcality, I man- 
aged to see the light at least through the vacuous 
shroud of its ghostly presence. It was a good deal 
like some horses, that will snap and kick if they 
know you are afraid of them, but if they see you 
come and go unafraid they are very docile; so 
it was only a matter of bringing myself not to fear 
these thoughts and they wouldn’t bother me. 

But then, and beginning with a few years ago, 
my nerves played a new trick on me, a trick for 
which my profession gave a peculiar opportunity. 
When I went into the pulpit on Sunday morning 
and arose to conduct the worship they seemed to 
grip my throat with a paralysis from which it was 
difficult and embarrassing to free myself to speak. 
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I was in agony and humiliated to think that my 
embarrassment might be perceptible to my audi- 
ence. And this thing grew upon me in spite of 
all that I could do, till one day I noticed a man of 
fine, strong physique and nerves seemingly never 
troubled, going to church; and I said to myself, 
“He goes there, sits down in absolute comfort and 
enjoys himself, and I am going to do the same.” 
Well, it had a magic effect apparently upon 
me, in steadyng my nerves for the time being 
anyhow. 

Now, I am finding tremendous help and I be- 
lieve truly the ultimate conquest of all my trou- 
bles in auto-suggestion of a bolder type. I am 
saying to mysclf with the fervor of a conviction 
I am bound to possess, “І am not nervous," and 
this indeed makes me feel less nervous. Perhaps 
it is a lie, but it is to myself, and, unlike all other 
lies, the more you say it, the less it becomes a lie. 
Our friend of the autobiography just commenced 
to try auto-suggestion in using it to induce sleep. 

Probably had he followed it up farther he might 
have found it yet more helpful. He says that 
if only he had been a man of religious faith his re- 
ligion would, he thinks, have saved him from his 
mental troubles. Now, while I believe that re- 
ligious faith can do a lot of things most important 
and vital to a man’s welfare and deepest needs, 
its function scarcely lies in the realm of healing 
shattered nerves any more than in mending bro- 
ken limbs. Its farseeing visions and inner foun- 
tains of cheer help one to bear the misfortune of 
a broken leg as of all other ills mental and phys- 
ical, but my conception of religious faith does 
not suffer it to be regarded as a patent medicine 
bound to cure in all cases of application, internal 
and external, if only you follow directions. But 
when the fear lest I should be nervous is the very 
thing that makes me nervous, I will substitute 
it for the assurance that I am not a potential 
victim and insist upon it, with all the convincing 
power I know, and that seems right and reason- 
able, a weapon God-given with which to defend 
myself. 

At the same time one must recognize the wis- 
dom of the conclusion our legal confessor has 
arrived at—to take time for rest and recreation 
and not to feed the mind continuously with 
excitement and nerve-racking toil, as the stoker 
stokes the furnaces of the throbbing engine. And 
before closing my own confession I want to 
thank most heartily the autobiographer who in 
laying bare his own troubles helps some of the 
rest of us to feel the bond of kinship, to realize 
that we are not, after all, “peculiar,” but that in 
life’s far-flung battle line we have our comrades 
who are fighting the same enemies of individual 
manhood's rights as are we, and with cheering 
success. It may not be amiss also to suggest the 
query as to whether a man who for the sake of 
his fellows spreads his own confession upon the 
printed page in such spirit of brotherhood as does 
our autobiographer is so entirely without re- 
ligious faith as he supposes. Certainly his spirit 
of brotherhood has come of some one's else 
vision of Fatherhood, if not of his own. 


KOMP AC LO AOAC АРА 
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IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 
Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 
a great talk in the house." —Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress 


TRAVELER passing through Un- 

ion Square one brilliant day last 

October might have seen, heard 

and even smelled a very splendid 
automobile departing from No. 31 East 17th 
Street, laden with a party of self-conscious 
but otherwise jubilant jour- 
nalists. It should not be 


We Take а necessary to tell anyone who 


Ride With rows our standing in the 
Mr. Worldly 
: esteem of that noble charac- 
Wiseman 


ter that the automobile was 
the property of Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman,but we will add for the purpose of 
confusing anyone who may be cynical of our 
social position in the metropolis that Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman had asked us to spend the 
night in his house in the country and affably 
had sent his motor around to take us out. 
We do not say this in any spirit of snobbish- 
ness, but merely in testimony to a singular 
honor. A great novelist once expressed the 
wish that he might be seen walking down 
Picadilly arm in arm with a duke. While we 
may be lower in the literary scale than 
Thackeray, we boast of a superior social 
status, for we ourselves have actually realized 
this ambition. We have walked down Fifth 
Avenue arm in arm with Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man, who is the American equivalent at least 
of an English duke. 

It was a thrilling experi- 
ence to thread the crowds of 
the avenue in the company 
of one so noble, to see people 
staring at him, to mark his 
high nonchalance under the 
scrutiny of the vulgar, to see the policemen 
salute him and to hear him exchange familiar 
greetings with other dukes, marquises and 
earls, walking up írom their aristocratic 
labors in Wall Street or standing at the win- 
dows of the clubs. But we had never looked 


We Enjoyed 

This Chance 

To Be With 
the Great 


forward to such a signal mark of honor as an 
invitation to the very palace of His Grace and 
the thin coat of reluctance which we threw 
over our enthusiasm in accepting it would 
deceive no practised eye. 

Aside from the dignity, we shared with a 
few million other snobs a curiosity to look at 
the inside of a house which we have never 
seen described in the newspapers in lesscr 
terms than that “regal palace." The exterior 
is known to all New York people, for the mar- 
ble walls dominate the country much as Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman himself dominates his 
neighbors. And the park surrounding it for 
many acres is one that is written about and 
pictured by the magazines which encourage 
us to claustrophobia and window-boxes by 
publishing photographs of formal gardens 
and Italian fountains. The house had been 
closed for a long time, ever since Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman’s polite estrangement from his wife. 
But this autumn, coming home straight from 
an experience in the luxurious country life of 
his social equals in England, he determined 
to reopen it. He felt this act to be no more 
than a duty owed to his station in life. 

Aman less magnanimous than Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman might have found melancholy asso- 
ciations in this great house, for it marked 

physically the period when 
his separation from his wife 


The Noble commenced. 
Birth of Our Mr. Worldly Wiseman was 
Host not always the high and au- 


thoritative person we know 

to-day. He was nobly born, 
it is true, for his father had left him what is 
known as an “ample fortune” acquired in the 
pig lead business and developed through con- 
nection with a bank which very sensibly took 
the view that the statutory provisions against 
speculation in stocks by national banks were 
intended to be purely academic. In those 
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days he lived in simple comfort, with only his 
house in the city, a place in Newport and an 
old-fashioned farmhouse (with additions by 
the celebrated architects Drawem and Sel- 
lem) of, say, thirty or forty rooms, with ten 
servants and a score of horses, for these were 
the days before the automobile had come to 
recast our civilization. 

It was in the year 1898 that his riches took 
wings and carried him from the plane of a 
“well-known business man” to the superior 
atmosphere of a "great financier." That 
was a marvelous year for our country and 
therefore for New York. It saw the piling 
together of a dozen factories into a company, 
of a dozen companies into a trust and of a 
dozen trusts into a corporation. It saw 

transcontinental railways 
that a year before had 


The seemed unwieldy, joined with 
Sacred Year other transcontinental rail- 
1898 ways as easily as you might 


join the butter and eggs de- 

partments of a country store, 
and managed by one small man in a twenty- 
by-thirty-foot office in lower New York. It 
saw the owners of scrap heaps and crumbling 
ruins of mills suddenly blossoming forth as 
quotable advisors of the financial world, for- 
tunes swelling over night beyond all belief; 
unknown men, small country lawyers and 
inconspicuous manufacturers leaping at once 
to the brilliant positions they have since 
occupied; it saw hospitals, colleges and 
libraries endowed, Fifth Avenue beautified, 
chorus girls enriched, the champagne trade 
quadrupled and five all-night restaurants 
growing where only one grew before. In 
short, it saw the birth of the United States as 
a world power, an event which was celebrated 
with more fireworks, music and spilling of 
costly wine than any similar accouchement 
in the whole range of history. It was a year 
of bewildering excitement, of huge gambles, 
the year of Opportunity for all to whom the 
gods give Opportunity and of Work for all to 
whom they give Work. 

Political economists have different theories 
to account for this efflorescence. The vastly 
increased yield of gold on top of a long period 
of enforced economy, bad crops and reduced 
production of manufactures is one of the 
causes given for the instantaneous prosperity 
which has continued up to the present mo- 
ment and almost kept pace with the discon- 
tent represented by the growth of the Social- 
ist vote. The other theories are equally dull 
and unimaginative. We happen to have in- 
side information with which we are prepared 
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to confute any dry-as-dust philosopher from 
Taussig to Laughlin. They guess. We know. 
They philosophize, while we go straight to the 
Sources of information. We have ample 
authority for the statement 
that this almost miraculous 
Heroes Whose transformation was accom- 
Names Shall plished entirely by a small 
Last Forever band of heroes and patriots 
in Wall Street, of which Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman was not by 
any mcans the least conspicuous member. 
He it was (and his associates) who quarried 
the gold and coal out of the earth, bade the 
soil produce an abundance of corn and wheat 
and cotton, sped the railway trains on their 
way, opened up the desert, struck the rock 
with a magical wand and made it spurt forth 
oil and, generally speaking, pulled the coun- 
try out of a swamp and set it on its two feet 
forever. 

The newspapers are very slack in their 
work of chronicling history. The only con- 
temporary record of Mr. Worldly Wiseman's 
efforts as a regenerator of national life at this 
period is found in such paragraphs as: “The 
Worldly Wiseman party is supposed to have 
cleaned up a fortune on the short side of 
wheat." “Cotton broke sixty points on per- 
sistent hammering by the Wiseman pool.” 
“Wiseman continued to accumulate enor- 
mous blocks of Reading.” “It was reported 
that Wiseman in his manipu- 
lation of K. N. & O. has 
found a weak short interest, 
for yesterday the stock went 
up as much as two points 
between sales.” It is also 
true that Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man has to ask his farmer whether the grain 
growing in a field is wheat or oats and is sur- 
prised to learn that it is rye, that he thought 
until recently that St. Louis was the capital 
of Missouri, that although he is one of the 
largest manufacturers of steel in the world he 
has never been nearer to Pittsburg than he 
could get by occasional visits to the southeast 
corner of Wall and Broad streets, and that his 
investigations into the practical conduct of 
railways has been limited to a talk with Mr. 
Hill on a private car when he went quail- 
shooting in Dakota. 

But why should we ask so great a man to 
apply himself to details? His genius is cos- 
mic rather than particular. He hires clerks 
to know things for him. He had the happiness 
once to encounter an empire builder who had 
achieved his position by hazarding the profits 
of a cloak factory in staking a prospector. 


Knowledge So 

Immense That 

Details Don’t 
Count 


In the Interpreter’s House 


He carried the theory of vicarious informa- 
tion to its most sublime heights. We were 
talking about the stories of Mr. F. Anstey 
Guthrie, who writes so delightfully under the 
name of Е. Anstey. “Тһе Brass Bottle" 
was mentioned. Feeling that he should not 
be left out of the conversation one of us 
turned to the Empire Builder and asked: 
“Have you read ‘The Brass Bottle’?” Не 
turned at once to his valet. “Perkins,” he 
said, “have I read ‘The Brass Bottle’?.” 
“Yes, sir," said the servant. “Did I like 
it?" asked the Empire Builder. “Yes, sir," 
said the valet. 


Anyhow, and no matter what theory you 
may entertain about Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
and his fortune, the year 1899 found him trans- 
planted and flourishing in his 
new altitude. Money, which 
is the only thing in the world 
that disobeys the laws of 
gravitation and flows up- 
ward, flooded him. He 
hardly beckoned to it and it 
came. Itiseverlastingly to his credit that he 
did not treat his wealth lightly. He felt that 
his responsibility to civilization was increased 
thereby. He felt that he must do something 
for the state, for society, but something that 
would of course comport well with the dignity 
of such a worthy hero as himself. 


We Should 
Respect These 
Stewards of 
Our Money 


So he determined to adorn his native land 
with a country house, the largest and most 
expensive house to be found in the neigh- 
borhood of New York. Incidentally he rec- 
koned that this palace would make some 
other patricians, who had built earlier, feel 
cheap. This is not an unusual method of 
noble minds to give pain to others of their 
-caste. 


Whether the house merely marked the 
period at which the division in the domestic life 
of our hero began or whether it was actually 
the cause of the final separation, we will not 
attempt to say. Probably Mrs. Worldly 
Wiseman saw the estrangement coming long 
before it seemed possible to her husband. 
At all events, although she 
was indifferent to the pomp 
and splendor and even most 
luxuries of life, she looked 
forward to the building of 
the new house and the filling 
of it with guests and the 
opportunity which it presented by its mere 
physical dimensions of a separate daily 
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existence, as a panacea for the dreariness of 
childless middle age and the company of a 
hero far too high and certain for human 
companionship. That it did not serve this 
purpose is a matter of record or common 
knowledge. The differences between the cou- 
ple first took visible form in Mrs. Worldly 
Wiseman’s treatment of her husband’s re- 
tainers. Be it known that all very rich 
men have their “tail” as much as any 
baron of the Middle Ages or highland 
chieftain of the eighteenth century. Times 
have changed and the retinue is no longer 
asked to go out with sword and hauberk and 
chop the master’s enemies to pieces. But 
with a changed aspect, the relation is prac- 
tically the same. He gives his retainers 
money, food and drink and they in their turn 
give him agreeable companionship and amuse- 
ment and are his useful aids in the fierce bat- 
tles of speculation in Wall Street. To have 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s “account” was in 
itself enough to assure an ardent young 
philosopher recently emerged from the acad- 
emy at New Haven or Cambridge a partner- 
ship in a prominent banker’s firm. To have 
a part of his legal business was enough to 
start a young lawyer on a dizzying career at 
the top of which he could refuse a place on the 
Supreme Court bench. 

Hence it is no wonder that Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman naturally assembled around him 
groups of extremely amusing and spiritual 
friends. Yet, through some singular per- 
versity, this suite made little appeal to Mrs. 
Worldly Wiseman at any time, and as the 
years went on appeared to grow actively 
offensive to her. The younger men who 
gained their honoraria from Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman by riding horses successfully or 
playing games well she liked for their boyish 
cleanness and alertness, and in spite of their 
sharpness in “putting things over"; but the 
older men, the Waggs and the Wenhams, 
with their stomachs and their 
rosy gills, their sly allusions, 
their gossip, their idolatrous 
worship of fat ducks and 
port, their equivocal stories, 
their unconcealed flattery of 
her husband, she thought of 
and treated with open contempt, which was 
none the less destructive because it was silent. 
Mr. Wagg, one of the bravest of raconteurs, is 
known to have collapsed under the languid 
insolence of her eyes and forgotten the point 
of his story. In fact the noble soul was so 
lacerated by her plain dislike of him that he 
confided to his friend Mr. Wenham that he 
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was seriously considering whether Sunday 
night insults were evenly balanced by Mon- 
day morning orders. But if he had any in- 
tention of refusing the next invitation to a 
“week-end” party at Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s 
house he manfully put it aside when he de- 
tected a cold glitter in Mr. Wenham’s eyes 
while that altruist was enthusiastically urging 
him to take a bold course and eat his Saturday 
dinner at the club. 


Foreigners who come over here are apt to 
write about the superiority of American 
women to American men. 
That is because they are 


American л <a 
Women are professional writers and see 
after all Supe: "OY little of the men (who 


properly despise literature 
and its creators), and when 
they do see them, find they 
have nothing to talk about. Besides, the fine- 
ness of women is always moreemphasized when 
brought into contrast with the manly rugged- 
ness of character engendered by the fierce 
battles of commerce and gambling. If Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman ever reads a book it will 
be printed on the stock tape, whereas Mrs. 
Worldly Wiseman was an avid reader, going 
through Anatole France, Maeterlinck, Mrs. 
Wharton, Tolstoy, Shaw, the Strand Maga- 
zine, Chesterton, Oppenheim and all the 
others with great impartiality. She knew 
the appraisements of the studios on living 
painters, patronized socialists, statesmen and 
artists, modeled a little in clay, made pastel 
portraits and thrust into her husband’s 
parties coveys of long-haired men whose 
clothes fitted them ill and who sang Brahms 
songs while Mr. Wiseman’s retinue was 
valorously drinking in the dining room and 
wondering when it could square away at 
a game of auction bridge. 

Hence it was no surprise to their acquaint- 
ances and of very little concern when Mrs. 


rior to the Men 


Wiseman’s visits to Paris lengthened until 
they covered the entire year. There was no 
scandal and no quarrel. Mrs. Worldly Wise- 
man had her house in the Avenue Bois. Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman shut his big house in the 
country and went into New York to live. 
As we have said, he had just reopened it and 
we were among the first, we are proud to 
say, to enjoy his hospitality. 

So this day in October saw us traveling 
through the miles on miles of slums that 
separate the town houses of the New York 
millionaires from their country houses— 
first, evil-smelling city streets in which 
children played at great risk to their lives 
from our wheels, then miles of ugly frame 
houses with a saloon on every corner, and 
then what seemed limitless swamps of 
suburban slums, perhaps the worst of all, 
where the comfort of the automobile was 

somewhat diminished for the 

Poet by the sight of a woman 

A Study with a shawl over her head 

in picking coal out of heaps of 
Contrasts refuse from a railway yard. 
The Poet took some of the 

picnic flavor out of the ex- 

pedition by commenting on these facts and 
wondered why gayety and comfort and 
health should be such infrequent and re- 
markable oases in the most prosperous city 
in the most prosperous country in the world. 
And it was almost a shock to him when 
we found that one of the most unfragrant 
of the slums was at the very gate of Elysium. 
The motor shot by a group of mean dwell- 
ings and evil-looking barrooms and in a 
second has spun past a porter’s lodge and 
was climbing a road almost as broad as a 
city street to the palace of our noble friend. 

Of our sojourn under his hospitable roof, 


and of the many wise and witty things he - 


said while we were his guests we shall speak 
next month. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF DUST 
BY 


FREDERICK PETERSON 


MAN, thou wondrous fabric of the clay, 
How hast thou climbed from that far place to this, 
Through what world-maelstroms in the vast abyss 
Of space and time, where Fate decreed the way! 


Fate tossed thee on a tiny planet’s crust, 

The endless circles of the void to roam; 

This green sun-tethered ball became thy home, 
And thou—the Apotheosis of Dust. 


For Godlike art thou, there's a God in thee 
Striving for beauty in some grand design, 
Which thou imperfect canst not yet divine, 

Till that imprisoned God is once made free! 


Yea, all the gods are creatures of thy mind, 
And all the virtues born of thy high soul; 
"Tis thy ideals that, from pole to pole, 

From age to age, have glorified thy kind. 


Thou smilest in dying, yea, wilt sacrifice 
On any altar that seems true to thee 
Thy little moment of Eternity, 

Nor reckon aught of Hell or Paradise! 


And thine the arts of song and pipe and string 
That teach the Soul the ways of dreams to go, 
The rapturous pathways winding to and fro 

Between Forgetting and Remembering. 


With burin, brush and chisel thou hast made 
The picture speak, the formless marble breathe— 
There is a power whose thoughts of beauty seethe 
In thee, and all thy striving brain pervade. 
A God-in-All, impetuous to express 
His beauty manifold, his plan profound, 


'Through light and color, motion, form and sound, 
Through towering thoughts, and passions limitless. 
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FREDERICK WINSLOW TAYLOR 
The results of thirty years of experimentation by Mr. Taylor, who is the originator of Scientific 
Management, have come suddenly to public view through the recent demand before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the railroads be required to adopt Scientific Management 
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The Gospel of Efficiency 


A NEW SCIENCE OF. BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


ductory article by Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, dealing with 

the remarkable work and service of Mr. Frederick W. Taylor 

of Philadelphia. Mr. Taylor is a distinguished engineer, for- 
mer president of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. His 
inventions in the art of making tool-steel have revolutionized machine- 
shop practice, and his system of Scientific Management, now being 
rapidly introduced in many factories, plants and business enterprises, is 
proving of equally revolutionary importance. He was awarded at the 
Paris Exposition a personal gold medal and the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia has conferred upon him the distinguished honor of the 
Elliott Cresson gold medal. 

Second: Mr. Taylor's own account (beginning on page 570) of the 
** Principles of Scientific Management." This, with two other articles 
written by Mr. Taylor for the April and May numbers of this magazine, 
is the first authoritative presentation of the whole subject, the first com- 
prehensive account of the history of the discoveries, with the ripe con- 
clusions of the originator. - 

Dean Е. F. Gay, of the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion of Harvard University, says: 

“I regard the development of Scientific Management as promising 
to be the most important advance in industry since the introduction of 
the factory system and power machinery. yat 

H. C. H. Carpenter, Professor of Metallurgy of Victoria Univer- 
sity, England, says: 

* Mr. Taylor's work (on the art of cutting metals) will rank among 
the most remarkable practical researches ever published.’ 

Professor H. Le Chatelier, member of the French Academy and 
one of the foremost industrial scientists in the world, says: 

* Few discoveries in the arts have been the occasion of so many 
successive surprises as those of Mr. Taylor.” 
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"e articles appear in the following pages. First: An intro- 
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The Iron-Trade Review calls Mr. Taylor's paper “Оп the Art of 
Cutting Metals," delivered as his presidential address in 1906 before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, **the most important con- 
tribution ever made to engineering literature." The Iroumonger of 
London says: “Never in the history of any institution has a more im- 
portant paper been submitted.” 

Machinery, one of .the leading technical papers, says that ‘‘this re- 
markable investigation into the laws of cutting metals . . . almost 
staggers the mind to comprehend,”’ and that it, with ‘‘the parallel work 
of improving shop management, will mean a great change not only in 
the metal-working industries, but in all branches of manufacturing as 


well, and this means that some of the 


turned upside down.”’ 
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present econamic ideas may be 


FREDERICK W. TAYLOR—SCIENTIST IN 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


BY 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


AUTHOR OF ' THE SPIRITUAL UNREST,"’ 


СОМ THE POLITICAL FIRING LINE,” 


ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


OR three days last November I sat 
in the court room of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington, listening to one of the most 

remarkable cases ever presented before that 
distinguished body. On one side were 
ranged the powerful Eastern railroads, pres- 
ent in the persons of some half a hundred 
attorneys, and pleading permission from the 
Government to raise their rates; on the 
other side were the Eastern shippers, dis- 
puting the demands of the railroads. Upon 
the issue hung vast commercial and financial 
interests. 

The railroads pleaded that they must 
have more money from the people to meet 
the “increased cost of living," especially the 
wages of their employees. The shippers re- 
sponded by boldly attacking the railroads 
at the point where they have always felt 
strongest —that of managerial efficiency. 
The shippers declared that the railroads 
were not efficiently managed, and that if 
they would “look within,” they could save 
more money than they now demanded in 
increased rates. 


To support. this bold response Mr. Louis 
D. Brandeis, the shippers' attorney, placed 
on the stand eleven witnesses who told of a 
singular new system or method of securing a 
marvelous degree of efficiency in all manner 
of industrial operations. This new system, 
or philosophy, which they said, frankly, was 
revolutionary in its aims, they called Scien- 
tific Management. 

Few of those present had ever even heard 
of Scientific Management or of Mr. Taylor, 
its originator, and the testimony, at first, 
awakened a clearly perceptible incredulity. 
Nor was such incredulity surprising; for it 
was asserted that Scientific Management 
would commonly double or treble the produc- 
ing capacity of every workman in a given in- 
dustry, it would raise wages, it would increase 
profits, it would go far toward solving the 
labor problem. It was even asserted with 
confidence by one witness, Mr. Emerson, that, 
if applied to the railroads, Scientific Manage- 
ment could be counted upon to save at least 
$1,000,000 a day. 

To those who heard this testimony there 
seemed at first something almost magical 
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about the new idea; but as one sober, hard- 
headed business man after another testified 
as to what had been actually accomplished in 
his plant, when it appeared that Scientific 
Management had been applied with extraor- 
dinary results to widely diversified in- 
dustries, from 
steel plants to 
bleacheries and 
cotton mills, 
апа including 
railroad repair 
shops, the 
spirit of incre- 
dulity changed 
to one of deep 
interest. Ап- 
other factor in 
carrying con- 
viction to the 
hearers was the 
extraordinary 
.fervor and en- 
thusiasm ex- 
pressed by 
every man 
who testified. 
Theirs was the 
firm faith of 
apostles: it was 
a philosophy 
which worked, 
and they had 
the figures to 
show it. 

“This,” said 
Mr. Commis- 
sioner Lane to 
one of the wit- 
nesses, ‘‘has 
become a sort 
of substitute 
for religion 
with you.” 

* Yes, sir," 
responded 
Mr. Gilbreth. 

Since then I suppose there have been 
thousands of articles and editorials written 
for the newspapers regarding Scientific Man- 
agement, with every view advanced, from 
that of sarcastic unbelief to that of firm con- 
viction. 

Mr. Taylor himself was not present at the 
hearing, but he was constantly referred to as 
the originator of the system; and he has 
since become a man of whom the world wishes 
to know more. What is this Scientific Man- 
agement, and who is Mr. Taylor? 


EMILY WINSLOW, MR. TAYLOR'S MOTHER 
When only twenty years old she was one of the group of remark- 
able women, including Lucretia Mott, who were appointed dele- 
gates to the “World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London" 
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With my interest keenly aroused, I went 
to see Mr. Taylor at his beautiful home at 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia; and I have 
talked with most of the men who have been 
prominent in developing the principles of 
Scientific Management. I have also visited 
some of the 
‘shops and fac- 
tories where its 
introduction 
has produced 
such extraor- 
dinary results. 


One day, 
some thirty-six 
years ago,a 
young man 
named Taylor 
began work in 
a Philadelphia 
machine shop. 
He swept up 
the shavings 
in the morn- 
ing, handled 
the materials, 
and attended 
the wants of 
the pattern- 
makers. He 
was an appren- 
tice. А boy- 
ish-looking 
young man, 
small of stat- 
ure, he was as 
close-knit and 
wiry as a steel 
spring, and he 
had the pecul- 
jar light, quick 
step which goes 
with superior 
physical and 
intellectual en- 
ergy. Also, he 
was equipped with a gray eye and a square 
chin. He had an air of determination. 

Emerson has commented somewhere upon 
the commotion which arises when the Al- 
mighty lets loose a thinker upon this planet. 
This young man Taylor was a thinker. He 
had come of one of the old Quaker families 
of Philadelphia. One of his ancestors came 
over from England in the Mayflower, another 
followed William Penn to the settlements in 
Pennsylvania. His father’s father was a rich 
East India merchant and his father a lawyer 
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and a Princeton man of the class of 1840. On 
his mother's side, his grandíather, Isaac Win- 
slow of New Bedford, was so successful as a 
whale fisher that he was selected by the 
French Government to introduce the art of 
whale fishing in France. After making a 
large fortune at this employment he returned 
to America and devoted his remaining years 
to mechanical inven- 
tions, obtaining a 
patent for a process 
of canning vegeta- 
bles upon which is 
founded the modern 
canning industry. 
Mr. Taylor's mother, 
Emily Winslow, was 
a woman of extraor- 
dinary talent and of 
unusual beauty. 
When only twenty 
years old she was 
one of the group of | 
remarkable women, 
including Lucretia 
Mott, who were ap- 
pointed delegates to 
the World's Anti- 
Slavery Convention 
in London. She was 
one of the earliest of 
the defenders of 
women's rights, and 
the Taylor home in 
Church Lane in 
Philadelphia during 
young Taylor's boy- 
hood was frequented 
by the leading spirits 
in the anti-slavery 
and reform causes. 

'The boy was given 
two yearsof school in 
Franceand Germany 
and then a year and 
a half of travel in Italy, Switzerland, Norway, 
England, France, Germany and Austria— 
"All of which," he says, “І heartily dis- 
approve of for a young boy." After this he 
returned to the healthy outdoor life of Ger- 
mantown, in which sport was the leading 
idea “than which there is nothing finer in 
the world"—then two years of really very 
hard study, coupled with athletics at Exeter. 
At that time one half the pupils at Exeter 
were dropped each year and the discipline 
was exceedingly severe. - 

Young Taylor was preparing for Harvard, 
but after two years at Exeter his eyes failed, 
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and he went home to Philadelphia and 
began work as an apprentice in a pattern 
shop, and afterward in a machine shop. 

Here he met workingmen for the first time 
and made the discovery which some young 
men of his upbringing never make, that 
the finest kinds of men and women live 
in all ranks of society and in the smallest 
and most out-of-the- 
way places. He 
made, in short, that 
democratic discov- 
ery without which a 
man's life in modern 
America is not 
worth much. Here- 
gards the early 
years of his appren- 
ticeship as the best 
'training he ever had 
and the workman 
under whom he 
served, who was a 
man of extraordi- 
nary ability, coupled 
with fine character, 
as one of the best 
teachers. He was 
instinctively demo- 
cratic and it was not 
long before the work- 
men all called him 
“Fred,” as many of 
them do to this day. 
For many yegrs, 
while he served asa 
laborer, as a machin- 
ist; as a boss, as a 
foreman, and finally 
as chief engineer of 
the great steel works 
of the Midvale 
Company, his inter- 
ests and sympathies 
were strongly en- 
listed by the human element in industry. 

Serving as a workman, he knew the work- 
man's side, and serving as a boss and 
foreman, he knew the employer's side. He 
had also gone through the bitter struggle 
for more education which so many work- 
men have to meet. He was told that he 
could not become chief engineer of the Mid- 
vale plant without a college degree; accord- 
ingly, he set to work at nights and in two 
years and a half he had passed all the exami- 
nations and won the degree of M.E. from 
Stevens Institute. 

From the very first young Taylor, with 
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his early home environment in a reform 
atmosphere and his natural democratic in- 
stincts, was impressed with the deplorable 
conditions of industry, the bitter warfare 
between capital and labor, the neglect of 
the employer, the “soldiering” of the employ- 
ees; the utter wastefulness, inefficiency, and 
heartlessness which characterized nearly all 
industrial oper- 
ations. It was 
as natural as 
sunlight for him 
to inquire: 

*How can I 
change these 
things?" 

No sooner did 
he reach a posi- 
tion where he 
had any author- 
ity at all than 
he began the 
long series of ex- 
periments which 
have resulted in 
the remarkable 
new Science of 
Management. I 
shall not here 
go into these ex- 
periments in de- 
tail: Mr. Taylor 
tells the whole 
story much bet- 
ter than I could 
in his own arti- 
cles in this mag- 
azine. But this 
point I wish 
strongly to 
make: Whilethe 
attention of 
most industrial scientists and inventors has 
been fixed upon the machine—the material 
aspects of industry—Mr. Taylor's eye has 
always been fixed upon the man. It has 
been his chief ambition, as he says, to 
make every industry, first of all, a ‘‘man- 
factory." He has invented many useful 
mechanical devices, and his studies in the 
art of cutting metals have revolutionized 
machine-shop practice, but whether he 
studied belting, or experimented with tool 
steel, or worked on the problem of the 
storage of materials, it was always with a 
clear eye to the effect upon the man in the 
shops. He would make the machines serve 
the man, not the man the machines. 

There are two varieties of the scientific 
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mind—one the mind that with infinite ana- 
lytical patience studies minute details and 
produces the data, the raw material, of 
science; the other and far rarer type, that 
which combines the infinite patience of the 
investigator with the imaginative genius 
of the generalizer. Mr. Taylor belongs 
to this higher type of the scientist. 

When he be- 
gan he had no 
idea of a new 
system of man- 
aging industry. 
He found him- 
self face to face 
with a practical 
question which 
he could not 
answer: 

How can all 
the forces of 
industry, the 
workman on one 
side and the em- 
ployer on the 
other, be made 
to work har- 
moniously to- 
gether? 

In seeking to 
answer that 
question, he 
found that he 
must formulate 
a vast range of 
knowledge 
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TAYLOR AS А YOUNG 
TWENTY-SEVEN 


He won the national tennis championship at Newport 
in 1881 


which had al- 
ways in the past 
lain inchoate 
and unorgan- 
ized in the 
brains of work- 
ingmen. In short, he had to work out a 
science of metal-cutting, a science of brick- 
laying, a science of plastering. His effort 
was to socialize and render available a 
vast body of knowledge hitherto possessed 
only by individuals and passed down from 
father to son by word of mouth. In do- 
ing this he carried on tens of thousands of 
careful experiments, under the most difficult 
conditions, for he had to make his work pay 
as he went along; that is, he had to show 
results enough to warrant the owners of the 
plant where he worked in advancing the 
money for these experiments. Thus he col- 
lected a vast amount of data in regard to the 
human element of industry. 

Having this data, he discovered that in 
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order to use the cunning human machine 
with real efficiency the whole system of man- 
gement must be changed. No army can 
advance far while two internal factions are 
[ bitterly quarreling. Industry cannot ad- 
i vance by war and waste; it must advance 
| by coöperation and efficiency. Employer 
* and employee must work together. Instead 
of commanding the w orkman as in the past, 
requiring him often to make bricks without 
straw, the management under Mr. Taylor's 
system is to use its new scientific informa- 
tion as a basis for teaching and serving the 
workmen, with the end that not only the 
product but the rewards of both hand- 
worker and brain-worker may be largely in- 
creased. In short, Mr. Taylor would shift 
the management of industry from the old 
military basis to an educational and co- 
operative basis. Under the new system a 
man who enters a factory as a workman does 
not find himself driven to his task and ex- 
ploited, but discovers that he has entered a 
great educational institution where the man- 
agement is eager to train him to his utmost 
ability, pay him according to his product, 
and advance him as rapidly as his capa- 
bilities permit. When scientifically regarded 
there is no employment that is not skilled, 
no employment to which brains will not add 
‚ а vast increment of improvement. 
` Upon these great fundamental ideas Mr. 
Taylor's fame will ultimately rest. But it is 
a significant fact that until recently, even 
among engineers, his work in developing 
Scientific Management has not been as 
highly regarded as his work in inventing high- 
speed steel and in improving the art of cut- 
ting metals. This is easily explainable: high- 
speed stecl is a mechanical device which can 
be handled and seen, and its adoption re- 
.sults in immediate profit, while the Science 
of Management is a philosophy, dealing with 
intangible human and psychological elements, 
and, like any great step forward, it requires 
care in its application and time before it 
begins to show profits in dollars and cents. 
Scientific Management was presented in 
two papers before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; the first called А 
Piece Rate System" in 1895, and the second, 
“Shop Management," in 1903. ^" Shop Man- 
agement” is one of the great books of recent 
years, and will in time be so regarded. As 
Harrington Emerson said of it, in the dis- 
cussion which followed its presentation: 
"I regard. the paper presented at this 
meeting by Mr. Taylor as the most important 
contribution ever presented to the society, 
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and one of the most important papers ever 
published in the United States." 

It has now been translated into German, 
French, Russian, Dutch, and Danish, and is 
known to students all over the world. Dean 
E. F. Gay, of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, early recognizing 
the great importance of Mr. Taylor's work, 
has devoted an entire course to the presenta- 
tion of the principles of Scientitic Manage- 
ment, and Mr. Taylor, Mr. Barth, Mr. Emer- 
son, Mr. Gantt, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Thompson 
and other leaders of the movement have lec- 
tured before the Harvard classes. The sys- 
tem is now being studied and adopted not only 
in this country, but in England, France and 
Germany, although this country, so far, has 
a long start. 

The other notable work of Mr. Taylor, an 
offshoot of his studies in Scientific Manage- 
ment, was his paper “Оп the Art of Cutting 
Metals,” which he delivered as his presi- 
dential address in 1906 before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. It was 
the first account of his discovery and inven- 
tion of high-speed steel and of his studies 
in the forms and sizes of tools for cutting 
metals. High-speed steel is now used in every 
well-equipped machine shop in the world, and 
Mr. Taylor's paper “On the Art of Cutting 
Metals” is recognized by the highest author- 
ities as being one of the greatest studies in 
industrial science ever produced. 

Professor H. Le Chatelier, member of the 
French Academy and the foremost French 
authority on metallurgy, has said: 

“Few discoveries in the arts have been 
the occasion of so many successive surprises 
as those of Mr. Taylor. At the time of the 
exhibition in Paris, nobody quite believed 
in the prodigious result which was claimed 
by the Bethlehem Works (for tools made of 
high-speed steel), but we had to accept the 
evidence of our eyes when we saw enormous 
chips of steel cut off from a forging at such 
high speed that the nose of the tool was 
heated to a dull red color. . . . We can ad- 
mire without reserve the scientific method 
which has controlled this whole work. It is 
an example unique in the history of the - 
mechanic arts. We have all admired the re- 
searches of Sir Lothian Bell on blast fur- 
naces, and. those of Sir William Siemens on 
the regenerative furnace, but in reading 
their papers neither of them leaves an im- 
pression on. the mind which can be com- 
pared with that of. Mr. Tavlor's paper." 

Other tributes to Mr. Taylor's work are 
published in the introduction to this article. 
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Mr. Taylor was also rewarded at the Paris 
Exposition with a personal gold medal, and 
the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia has 
conferred upon him the distinguished honor 
of the Elliott Cresson gold medal. 

His inventions have brought him a con- 
siderable fortune, and he lives now at Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, in one of the most 
beautiful of homes, a stately house, sur- 
rounded by wide-stretching gardens and 
hedges of box. Since тоот he has devoted 
practically his entire time, and wholly with- 

“out pay, to spreading the knowledge of his 
new philosophy of management. 

“Т can no longer afford to work for money," 
he says. 

He has drawn around him a notable group 
of associates and assistants. Essentially he is 
a great teacher, for he possesses not only the 
ability to impart knowledge, but the genius to 
inspire his followers with a sort of passion of 
enthusiasm. АП of his associates, being men 
of unusual ability, have contributed much to 
the development of his ideas and have borne 
the brunt of the practical work of introducing 
the system into shops and factories. Mr. 
Taylor has recognized the coóperative accom- 
plishment in the true scientific spirit when, in 
his ““Оп the Art of Cutting Metals,” he gave 
to Mr. White the credit of being “а much 
more accomplished metallurgist than any of 
the rest of из,” when he said that Mr. Gantt 
was “a better all-round manager,” and Mr. 
Barth ‘‘the best mathematician of the 
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group.” He has given credit in similar 
terms to the work of Mr. Cooke, Mr. Emer- 
son, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Day and others. 
To himself he gives this credit: 

“Апа the writer of this paper has perhaps 


the faculty of holding on tighter with his 


teeth than any of the others." 

He has coóperated with Mr. Sanford E. 
Thompson in conducting a series of studies 
of other industries, such as cement work, 
plastering, bricklaying, excavating and so 
on. One boak, called “Concrete, Plain and 
Reinforced," under the joint authorship of 
Taylor and Thompson, has now been issued 
and is already regarded as the standard 
work on the subject, having sold upward of 
ten thousand copies at $5 each, a remark- 
able circulation for a technical book. In 
time other books will be issued, on the various 
building trades, which are expected to be as 
thorough studies in those subjects as Mr. 
Taylor's “Art of Cutting Metals" is in that 
field. 

Outside of these notable scientific accom- 
plishments, Mr. Taylor is a man of wide culti- 
vation, of varied interests and of personal 
charm. Hehasa lively and progressive mind, 
seizing eagerly upon the problems of the day. 
He has always had a keen interest in sport, 
having in the year 1881 won the national 
championship at tennis (doubles) in a tourna- 
ment played at Newport. His inventions of 
tennis posts and tennis nets are still widely in 
use. He is also an enthusiastic golf-player. 
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At present he is gratifying his love of investi- 
gation by a series of truly remarkable experi- 
ments in grass-growing. He started with the 
idea of learning how to grow better grass for 
putting greens, and he has made a number of 
notable discoveries. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, recognizing the im- 
portance of his results, is now coóperating 
with him in his further experiments. A 
rare, high type of American, a public servant 
in the best sense, the nation surely is not to be 
despaired of when it affords an atmosphere 
in which such а man can be developed. It 
is to the fine scientific habit of mind, with 
its catholicity of interest, its reverence for 
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facts, its high sense of the value of human 
life, that the country must look for its salva- 
tion. There have been times in recent years 
when it seemed as though our civilization 
were being throttled by things, by property, 
by the very weight of industrial mechanism, 
and it is no small matter when a man arises 
who can show us new ways of commanding 
our environment. 

“The genius of mechanism,” says Carlyle, 
* will not always sit like a choking incubus 
on our soul; but at length, when by a new 
Magic Word the old spell is broken, become 
our slave, and as familiar-spirit do all our 
bidding.” 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in his ad- 

dress to the Governors at the White 

House, prophetically remarked that 

“the conservation of our national 

resources is only preliminary to the larger 
question of national efficiency." 

The whole country at once recognized the 
importance of conserving our material re- 
sources, and a large movement has been 
started which will be effective in accomplish- 
ing this object. As yet, however, we have 
but vaguely appreciated the importance of 
* the larger question of increasing our national 
efficiency." 

We can see our forests vanishing, our 
water powers going to waste, our soil being 
carried by floods into the sea; and the ела of 
our coal and our iron is in sight. 

We can see and feel the waste of material 
things. But we cannot see or feel the larger 
wastes of human effort going on all around 
us. Awkward, inefficient, or ill-directed 
movements of men leave nothing visible or 
tangible behind them. Their appreciation 
calls for an act of memory, an etfort of the 
imagination. And for this reason, even 


though our daily loss from this source is 
greater than from our waste of material 
things, the one has stirred us deeply, whilé 
the other has moved us but little. 

` The search for better, for more competent 
men, from the presidents of our great com- 
panies down to our household servants, was 
never more vigorous than it is now. And 
more than ever before is the demand for com- 
petent men in excess of the supply. 

What we are all looking for is the ready- 
made, competent man; the man whom some 
one else has trained. It is only when we 
fully realize that our duty, as well as our 
opportunity, lies in systematically coóperat- 
ing to train this competent man that we 
shall be on the road to national efficiency. 

In the past the man has been first; in the 
futur? the system must be first. This in no 
sense, however, implies that great men are 
not needed. On the contrary, the first object 
of any good system must be that of develop- 
ing first-class men; and under Scientific 
Management the best man rises to the top 
more certainly and more rapidly than ever 
before. 
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Scientific Management: By Frederick W. Taylor 


This article has been written: 

First. To point out the great loss which the 
whole country is suffering through inefficiency 
in almost all of our daily acts. 


Second. To try to convince the reader that ` 


the remedy for this inefficiency lies in sys- 
tematic management, rather than in search- 
ing for some 
unusual or ex- 
traordinary 
man. 

Third. To 
prove that the 
best manage- 
ment is a true 
science, resting 
upon clearly de- 
fined laws, rules, 
and principles, 
and that these 
fundamental 
principles of Sci- 
entific Manage- 
ment are appli- 
cable toall kinds 
of humanactivi- 
ties, from our 
simplest indi- 
vidual acts to 
the work of our 
great corpora- 
tions. And that 
whenever these 
principles are 
correctly ap- 
pled results 
follow which are 
truly astound- 
ing. 

In order to 
develop the sub- 
ject of Scientific 
Management in 
a logical and or- 
derly manner, the writer will present the prob- 
lems of industry in exactly the way in which 
he himself had to meet them. He encoun- 
tered the difficulties blindly, and the conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived are the results 
of the hard teachings of actual experience. 

The writer came into the machine shop of 
the Midvale Steel Company of- Philadelphia 
in 1878, after having served an apprentice- 
ship as a patternmaker and as a machinist. 
This was close to the end of the long period 
оѓ depression following the panic of 1873 and 
business was so poor that it was impossible 
for many mechanics to get work at their 
trades. For this reason he was obliged to 
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His “bonus system” for paying workingmen 
is widely known. His book, “Work, Ways and Profit,” is a 
lucid explanation of the new ideas 
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start to work as an unskilled day laborer, 
instead of working as a mechanic. Fortu- 
nately for him, soon after he came into the 
shop the clerk was found to be stealing. 
There was по one else available, and so, hav- 
ing more education than the other laborers 
(since he had been prepared for college), he 
was advanced 
to the position 
of clerk. Shortly 
after this he 
was given work 
as a machinist 
in running one 
of the lathes, 
and as heturned 
out rather more 
- work than other 
machinists were 
doing on similar 
lathes, after sev- 
eral months he 
was made gang 
boss over the 
lathes. 

Almost all of 
the work of this 
shop had been 
done on ріесе- 
work for several 
years. As was 
usual then, and 
in fact as is still 

„usual in most 
shops of the 
country, the 
shop was really 
run by the work- 
men and not by 
the bosses. The 
workmen to- 
gether had care- 
fuly planned 
just how fast 

each job should be done, and they hadset a pace 
for each machine, which amounted to about 
one third of a good day's work. Every new 
workman who came into the shop was told 
at once by other workmen exartly how fast 
he was to work on every job, and unless he 
obeyed these instructions he was sure be- 
fore long to find himself out of work. 

In short, the writer here made, for the t rst 
time, an intimate acquaintance with the 
fundamental principle upon which industry 
seems now to be run in this country. This 
principle is that the employer shall pay just 
as low wages as he can and that the workman 
shall retaliate bv doing just as little work as 
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Һе can. Industry is thus a warfare, in which 
both sides, instead of giving out the best that 
is in them, seem determined to give out the 
worst that is in them. 

The English and American people are the 
greatest sportsmen in the world. Whenever 
an American workman plays baseball, or an 
English workman plays cricket, it is safe to 
say that he strains every nerve to secure 
victory for his side. He does his very best 
to make the largest possible number of 
runs. The universal sentiment is so strong 
that any man who fails to give out all there 
is in him in sport is branded as a “quitter” 
and treated with contempt by those around 
him. 

When the same workman returns to work 
on the following day, instead of using every 
effort to turn out the largest possible amount 
of work, in a majority of cases this man de- 
liberately plans to turn out far less work than 
he is well able to do—in many instances he 
does not more than one third or one half of a 
proper day's work. And in fact if he were to 
do his best to turn out his largest possible 
day's work, he would be abused by his fellow- 
workers for so doing, even more than he 
would if he had proved himself a "quitter" 
at sport. 

“Soldiering” as it is called in this coun- 
try, “hanging it out” in England, “ca canny” 
in Scotland, is thus almost universal in indus- 
trial establishments, and prevails also to a 
large extent in the building trades; and the 
writer asserts without fear of contradiction 
that this constitutes the greatest misfortune, 
one may almost say the greatest evil, with 
which the working people of both England 
and America are now afflicted. 

When to soldiering is added the natural 
inefficiency, ignorance, and wastefulness which 
characterize many if not most of the common 
operations of industrial establishments, it 
will be seen in what a deplorable state modern 
industry finds itself. What other reforms, 
among those which are being discussed by 
these two nations, could do more toward 
promoting prosperity than the introduction 
of some form of coóperation which should 
abolish this warfare of industry, which results 
in so much wastefulness, inefficiency, and 
soldiering? Is it not the root question of all 
the questions? 

It was not, however, until the writer had 
been made gang boss over the lathes that he 
began to see the full iniquity of the system 
under which he and all his fellow-workmen 
were making their living. As soon as his 
appointment was known, one after another 
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of the men came to him and talked somewhat 
as follows: 

* Now, Fred, we're very glad to see that 
you've been made gang boss. You know the 
game all right, and we're sure that you're 
not likely to be a piecework hog. You come 
along with us and everything will be all 
right, but if you try breaking any of these 
rates you can be mighty sure that we'll throw 
you over the fence." 

The writer told them plainly that he was 
now working on the side of the management, 
and that he proposed to do whatever he 
could to get a fair day's work out of the 
lathes. This immediately started a war; 
in most cases a friendly war, because the men 
who were under him were his personal friends, 
but none the less a war, which as time went 
on grew more and more bitter, the writer 
using every expedient to make the men do a 
fair day's work, such as discharging or lower- 
ing the wagcs of the more stubborn men, 
lowering the piecework price, hiring green 
men and personally teaching them how to do 
the work with the promise from them that 
when they had learned how they would then 
do a fair day's work, and later, after they had 
become skilled, having them forced by the 
public opinion of the shop to do what all the 
rest were doing. No one who has not had 
this experience can have an idea of the bitter- 
ness which is gradually developed in such 
a struggle. In a war of this kind, the work- 
men have one expedient which is usually 
effective. They use their ingenuity to con- 
trive various ways in which the machines 
are broken or damaged—apparently by acci- 
dent, or in the regular course of work—and 
this they lay always at the door of the fore- 
man, who, they assert, is forcing them to 
drive the machine so hard that it is being 
ruined. And there are few foremen who are 
able to stand up against the combined pres- 
sure of all of the men in the shop. 

The writer had certain advantages, how- 
ever, which are not possessed by the ordinary 
foreman. First, owing to the fact that he 
happened not to be of working parents, the 
owners of the company believed that he had 
the interest of the works more at heart than 
the other workmen, and they therefore had 
more confidence in his word. When the 
machinists reported to the general super- 
intendent that the machines were being 
smashed up because of an incompetent fore- 
man, the general superintendent accepted 
the word of the writer when he said that these 
men were deliberately breaking their ma- 
chines as a part of the piecework war. 
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Second, if the writer had been one of the 
workmen, and had lived where they lived, 
they would have brought such social pres- 
sure to bear upon him that it would have 
been impossible to have stood out against 
them. He would have been called “scab” 
and other foul 
names every 
timeheappeared 
on thestreet ; his 
wife would have 
been abused and 
his children 
would havebeen 
stoned. Once 
or twice he was 
begged by some 
of his friends 
among the work- 
men not to walk 
home about two 
and a half miles 
along the lonely 
path by the side 
of the railway. 
He was told that 
if he continued 
to do this lit 
would be at the 
risk of his life. 
Inall such cases, 
however, a dis- 
play of timidity 
isapt toincrease 
rather than di- 
minish the risk, 
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friends came to him continually and asked 
him, in a personal, friendly way, whether he 
would advise them, for their own interest, to 
turn out more work. And, asa truthful man, 
he had to tell them that if he were in their 
place, he would fight against turning out 
any more work, 
just as they 
were doing, be- 
cause under the 
piecework sys- 
tem they would 

. be allowed to 
earn no more 
wages than they 
had been earn- 
ing, and yet 
they would be 
made to work 
harder. That is 
the meanness 
of the old sys- 
tem; it is based 
on hatred and 
force and greed. 
Soon after be- 

ing made forc- 
man, therefore, 
he decided to 
try to change in 
some way the 
system of man- 
agement,so that 
the interests of 
the workman 

- and the man- 


sothe writer told 
these men to 
say to the other 
men in the shop 
that he pro- 
posed to walk 
home every 
night right up that railway track; that he 
never had carried and never would carry any 
weapon of any kind, and that they could 
shoot and be d——. 

After about three years of this kind of 
struggling, the output of the machines had 
been materially increased, in many cases 
doubled, and as a result the writer had been 
promoted from one gang boss-ship to another 
until he became foreman of the shop. For 
any right-minded man, however, such a 
success was in no sense a recompense for 
the bitter relations which he was forced to 
maintain with all of those around him. Life 
which is one continuous struggle with other 
men is hardly worth living. His workmen 
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"u^ 1'2" agement would 
be coóperative 
instead of an- 
tagonistic. He 
began his exper- 
iments groping- 
ly, but with the 
result that three years later he started a 
new type of management in the Midvale shops 
which he described later in two papers read 
before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and entitled, “А Piece-Rate Sys- 
tem,” and “Shop Management." 

In beginning his studies the writer realized 
that the greatest obstacle to harmonious 
coóperation between the workmen and the 
management lay in the ignorance of the 
management as to what really constituted 
a proper day's work for a workman. He 
therefore obtained the permission of Mr. 
William Sellers, who was at that time presi- 
dent of the Midvale Steel Company, to spend 
some money in a careful scientific study of the 
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men and the processes of work in the shops, 
and particularly the amount of time required 
to do various kinds of work. Mr. Sellers 
permitted this more as a reward to the writer 
for having, to a certain extent, “made good " 
as foreman of 
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tigation into which our studies carried us. In 
addition to this detail study of men and imple- 
ments, we found that in order to bring about a 
greater efficiencyof the men and better relation- 
ship between the management and the men, we 

had also to study 


the shop in get- 
ting more work 
out of the men 
than for any 
other reason. He 
stated that he did 
not believe that . 
any scientific 
study of this sort 
would give re- 
sults of much 
value. — 

It wasthesein- 
vestigations, 
however, the 
minute, pains- 
taking analysis 
and study of the 
movements of 
men to find their 
quickest and 
best motions, 
which were 
started in 1881 
at the Midvale 
Steel Works, and 
which have been 
carried on in in- 
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| shop arrange- 
ment, methods 
of keeping stores, 
the routing of 
materials, the 
best ways of us- 
ing belts, etc., 
and we had to 
establish stand- 
ards for all details 
throughout the 
works, and final- 
ly undertake the 
scientific plan- 
ning of the work. 

As a result of 
these studies cer- 
tain principles of 
coóperation— 
which we have 
called. Scientific 
Management— 
were discovered. 
'These principles 
are nomeretheo- 
ries, for they 
have now been 
applied practi- 


creasing volume 
ever since, that 
mark the first 
steps taken to- 
ward Scientific 
Management. 
Particular illus- 
trations explaining the methodsof making this 
time study will be given later in this paper. 

At the same time that this study of men 
was started, a similar investigation as to the 
best tools and implements to be used in each 
trade was begun. In the study of the tools 
and methods which constitute the art of cut- 
ting metals alone, and which lasted through 
a term of twenty-six years, between 30,000 
and 50,000 experiments have been carefully 
recorded and many experiments have been 
made of which no record was kept. In study- 
ing these laws more than 800,000 pounds of 
steel and iron have been cut up into chips 
with experimental tools, and it is estimated 
that from $150,000 to $200,000 has been 
spent in the investigation. 

These were only two of many lines of inves- 
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cally and profit- 
ably for nearly 
thirty years. 
During this 
period the em- 
ployees of one 
company after 
another, including a large range and diversity 
of industries, have gradually changed from the 
ordinary to the scientific type of management. 
At least 50,000 workmen in the United States 
are now employed under the new system and 
they are receiving from 33 to 100 % higher 
wages daily than are paid to workmen of similar 
caliber with whom they are surrounded, while 
the companies employing them are more pros- 
perous than ever before. In these companies 
the output per man per machine has onan aver- 
age beendoubled. Under this type of manage- 
ment there has never been during all these years 
asinglestrike. In place ofthe suspicious watch- 
fulness and the more or less open warfare which 
characterize the ordinary types of manage- 
ment, there is universally friendly coópera- 
tion between the management and the men. 
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The Finest Type of Ordinary 
Management 
Before starting to illustrate the principles 


of Scientific Management, it seems desirable 
to outline what 
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ways of doing each element of the work. And 
alittle thought will make it clear that this must 
inevitably be the case, since our methods have 
been handed down from man to man by word 
of mouth, or have, in most cases, been almost 

unconsciously 


the writer be- 
lieves will be 
recognized as the 
best type of 
management 
which is in com- 
mon use. This is 
done so that the 
great difference 
between the best 
of the ordinary 
management and 
Scientific Man- 
agement may 
be fully appre- 
ciated. 

In an indus- 
trial establish- 
ment which em- 
ploys, say, from 
500 to 1,000 
workmen, there 
will be found in 
many cases at 
least twenty to 
thirty different 
trades. The 
workmen in each 
of these trades 


learned through 
personal obser- 
vation. Practi- 
cally in no in- 
stances have 
they been codi- 
fied or system- 
atically analyzed 
or described. 
Now,.in the 
best of the ordi- 
nary types of 
management, the 
managers rec- 
ognize frankly 
the fact that the 
500 Or I,000 
workmen, in- 
cluded in the 
twenty to thirty 
trades, who are 
under them pos- 
sess this mass 
of traditional 
knowledge, a 
large part of 
which is not in 
the possession of 
the manage- 


have had their 
knowledge 
handed down to 
them by word of 
mouth, through 
the many years 
in which their trade has been developed 
from the primitive condition to the present 
state of great subdivision of labor, in which 
each man specializes upon some compara- 
tively small class of work. 

The methods which are now in use may 
in a broad sense be said to be an evolution 
representing the survival of the fittest and 
best of the ideas which have been developed 
since the starting of cach trade. However, 
while this is true in a broad sense, only those 
who are intimately acquainted with each of 
these trades are fully aware of the fact that 
in hardly any element of any trade is there 
uniformity in the methods which are used. 
Instead of having only one way which is gen- 
erally accepted as a standard, there are in 
daily use, say, fifty or a hundred different 
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Who has asserted that by the use of efficient. management 

the railroads of the country could save $1,000,000 a day. 

His book, * Efficiency," is one of the ablest presentations of 
the philosophy of Scientific Management 


ment. The man- 
agement, of 
course, including 
foreman and 
superintendents, 
know, better 
than anyone else, that their own knowl- 
edge and personal skill fall far short of 
the combined knowledge and dexterity of 
all the workmen under them. The most 
experienced managers, therefore, frankly 
place before their workmen the problem of 
doing the work in the best and most eco- 
nomical way. They recognize the task be- 
fore them as that of inducing each workman 
to use his best endeavors, his hardest work, 
all his traditional knowledge, his skill, his in- 
genuity and his good will—in a word, his 
“initiative,” so as to yield the largest pos- 
sible return to his employer The problem 
before the management, then, may be briefly 
said to be that of obtaining the best ini- 
tiative of every workman. 

On the other hand, no intelligent manager, 
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would hope to obtain in any full measure the 
initiative of his workmen unless he felt that 
he was giving them something more than they 
usually receive from their employers. Only 
those among the readers of this article who 
have been managers or who have worked 
themselves at a trade realize how far the 
average workman falls short of giving his em- 
ployer his full 
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generally recognized that a large proportion 
of those most interested in the subject look 
upon the adoption of some one of the modern 
schemes for paying men (such as piecework, 
the premium plan, or the bonus plan, for 
instance) as practically the whole system of 

management.* 
Broadly speaking, then, the best type of 
management in 


initiative. It is 
well within the 
mark to state 
that in nineteen 
out of twenty 
industrial estab- 
lishments the 
workmen believe 
it to be directly 
against their in- 
terests to give 
their employers 
their best initi- 
ative, and that 
instead of work- 
ing hard to do 
the largest pos- 
sible amount of 
work and the 
best quality of 
work for their 
employers, they 
deliberately 
work as slowly 
as they dare 
while they at the 
same time try to 
make those over 
them believe 
that they are 
working fast. 
This special 
incenlive can be 
given in several 
different ways, 
as, for example, 
the hope of rapid promotion or advancement; 
higher wages; shorter hours of labor; better 
surroundings and working conditions than are 
ordinarily given, etc.; and above all, that 
personal consideration for, and friendly con- 
tact with the workmen which comes only from 
a genuine and kindly interest in their wel- 
fare and their success. It is only by giving 
a special inducement or “incentive” of this 
kind that theeemployer can hope to even 
approximately get the “initiative” of his 
workmen. Under the ordinary type of man- 
agement, the necessity for offering the work- 
man a special inducement has come to be so 
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ordinary use 
may be defined 
as management 
in which the 
workmen give 
their best initia- 
tive and in return 
receive some 
special incentive 
irom their em- 
ployers. This 
type of manage- 
ment will be re- 
ferred to as the 
management of 
“initiative апа 
incentive" in con- 
tradistinction to 
modern scientific 
management, or 
task manage- 
ment,with which 
itis to be com- 
pared. 

Under the old 
type of manage- 
ment (the man- 
agement of “іп- 
itiative and 
incentive") suc- 
cess depends 
almost entirely 
upon getting the 
“initiative” of 
the workmen, 
and it is indeed 
a rare case in which this initiative is at- 
tained. Under scientific management the 
“initiative” of the workmen (that is, their 
hard work, their good will and their ingenuity) 
is obtained with absolute uniformity and to 
a greater extent than is possible under the old 
system. In addition to this improvement on 
the part of the men the managers assume new 
burdens, new duties and responsibilities never 
dreamed of in the past. The managers as- 
sume, for instance, the burden of gathering 


* Under Scientific Management, the particular pay system 
which is adopted is merely one of the subordinate elements of 
management. 
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together all of the traditional knowledge which 
in the past has been possessed by the work- 
men and then of classifying, tabulating and 
reducing this knowledge to rules and formule 
which are immensely helpful to the workmen 
in doing their daily work. 

These new duties of the management are 
grouped under four heads: 


Four Fundamental Elements 


First: 'They develop a science for cach 
element of a man's work, which replaces the 
old rule of thumb method. 

Second: They scientitically select and train 
the workman, where in the past he chose his 
own workand trained himself as best he could. 

Third: 'They heartily coóperate with the 
men, so as toinsure all of the work being done 
in accordance with the principles of the science 
which has been developed. 

Fourth: There is an almost equal division of 
the work and the responsibility between the 
management and the workmen. The manage- 
ment take overall work for which they arc bet- 
ter fitted than the workmen, while in the past 
almost all of the work and the greater part of 
the responsibility were thrown upon the men. 

It is this combination of. the initiative of 
the workmen coupled with the new types of 
work done by the management that makes 
Scientiic Management so much more efficient 
than the old plan. "Three of these elements 
exist in many cases under the management of 
“initiative and incentive," in a small and 
rudimentary way, but they are, under this 
management, of minor importance, whereas 
under Scientific Management they form the 
very essence of the whole system. 

The writer is fully aware that, to perhaps 
most of the readers of this paper, the four 
elements which differentiate the new man- 
agement from the old, will at firstappear to be 
merely high-sounding phrases; and he would 
again repeat that he has no idea of convincing 
the reader of their value merely through an- 
nouncing their existence. His hope of carrying 
conviction rests upon demonstrating the tre- 
mendous force and effect of these four elements 
through a series of practical illustrations. It 
will be shown, first, that they can be applied 
absolutely to all classes of work, from the most 
elementary to the most intricate, and second, 
that when they are applied the results must 
of necessity be overwhelmingly greater than 
those which it is possible to attain under the 
management of initiative and incentive. 

The first illustration is that of handling pig 
iron, and this work is chosen because it is 
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typical of perhaps the crudest and most ele- 
mentary form of labor which is performed by 
man. ‘This work is done by men with no 
other implements than their hands. The pig- 
iron handler stoops down, picks up a pig 
weighing about 92 pounds, walks for a few 
feet or yards and then dropsit onto the ground 
or upon a pile. This work is so crude and 
elementary in its nature that the writer firmly 
believes that it would be possible to train an 
intelligent gorilla so as to be a more efficient 
pig-iron handler than any man can be. Yet 
it will be shown that the science of handling 
pig iron is so great and amounts to so much 
that it is impossible for the man who is best 
suited to this type of work to understand the 
principles of this science, or even to work in 
accordance with these principles, without the 
aid of a man better educated than he is. And 
the further illustrations to be given will make 
it clear that in almost all of the mechanic 
arts the science which underlies each work- 
man’s act is so great and amounts to so much 
that the workman who is best suited to actu- 
ally doing the work is incapable (either 
through lack of education or through in- 
sufficient mental capacity) of understanding 
this science. This is announced as a general 
principle, the truth of which will become ap- 
parent as one illustration after another is 
given. After showing these three elements 
in the handling of pig iron, several illustra- 
tions will be given of their application to 
different kinds of work in the field of the 
mechanic arts, at intervals in a rising scale, 
beginning with the simplest and ending with 
the more intricate forms of labor. 

One of the first pieces of work undertaken 
by us, when the writer started to introduce 
Scientific Management into the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, was to handle pig iron. The 
opening of the Spanish war found some 
80,000 tons of pig iron piled in small piles in 
an open tield adjoining the works. With the 
opening of the war, the price rose and the pig 
iron was sold. This gave us a good oppor- 
tunity to show the workmen, as well as the 
owners and managers of the works, on a 
fairly large scale the advantages of Scientitic 
Management over the old-fashioned day- 
work and piecework system. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company had a pig- 
iron gang consisting of about 75 men. They 
were good, average pig-iron handlers, were 
under an excellent foreman who himself had 
been a pig-iron handler, and the work was 
done, on the whole, about as fast and as 
cheaply as it was anywhere else at that time. 

A railroad. switeh was run into the field, 
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right along the edge of the piles of pig iron. 
An inclined plank was placed against the 
side of a car, and each man picked up from 
his pile a pig of iron weighing about 92 
pounds, walked up the inclined plant and 
dropped it on the end of the car. 

This gang was loading on the average 
about 1215 long tons рег man per day. We 
were surprised to find, after a scientific study 
of the men at work, that a first-class pig-iron 
handler ought to handle between 47 and 48 
long tons рег day, instead of 1212 tons. This 
task seemed to us so very large that we were 
obliged to go over our work several times 
before we were absolutely sure that we were 
right. Once we were sure, however, that 47 
tons was a proper day's work for a first-class 
pig-iron handler, the task which faced us as 
managers under the modern scientific plan 
was clearly before-us. It was our duty to see 
that the 80,000 tons of pig iron piled on the 
open lot was loaded on.to the cars at the 
rate of 47 tons per man per day, in place of 
1215 tons. And it was further our duty to 
see that this work was done without bringing 
on a strike among the men, without any 
quarrel with the men, and to see that the men 
were happier and better contented when load- 
ing at the new rate of 47 tons than they were 

. when loading at the old rate of 1215 tons. 
* The first practical step, therefore, was the 
scientific selection of the workman. 

In dealing with workmen under this type 
of management, it is an inflexible rule to 
talk to and deal with only one man at a 
time, since each workman has his own spe- 
cial abilities and limitations, and men vary 
to such an extent that it is impossible to 
educate and improve them in masses. What 
we are trying to do, then, is to develop each 
individual man to his highest state of eff- 
ciency and prosperity. We therefore care- 
fully watched and studied these 75 men for 
three or four days. 
four men, looked up their history as far back 
as we could, and made thorough inquiries 
as to the character, habits and the ambition 
of cach of them. Finally we selected one 
from among the four as the most likely man 
to start with. He was a little Pennsylvania 
Dutchman, who would trot back home for 
a mile or so after his work in the evening, 
about as fresh as he was when he came trot- 
ting down to work in the morning. We 
found that upon wages of $1.15 a day he had 
succeeded in buying a small plot of ground, 
and that he was engaged in putting up the 
walls of a little house for himself in the 
morning before starting to work and at 


questions. 


We finally picked. out: 
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night after leaving. He also had the reputa- 
tion of being exceedingly "close." As one 
man whom we talked to about him said, “ 
penny looks about the size of a cartwheel to 
him." This man we will call Schmidt. 

'The task before us, then, narrowed itself 
down to getting Schmidt to handle 47 tons 
of pig iron per day and making him glad to 
do it. Schmidt was called out from among 
the gang of pig-iron handlers and talked to 
somewhat in this way: 

“Schmidt, аге you a high-priced man?' ’ 

“Vell, I don’t know vat you mean.’ 

“Oh, come now, you answer my questions. 
What I want to find out is, whether you are a 
high-priced man or one of these cheap fellows 
here. What I want to find out is whether 
you want to earn $1.85 a day or whether you 
are satisfied with $1.15, just the same as all 
those cheap fellows are getting.” 

“Did I vant $1.85 a day? Vas dot a 
high-priced man? Vell, yes, I vas a high- 
priced man.” 

* Oh, you're irritating me. Of course you 
want $1.85 a day—everyone wants it! You 
know perfectly well that that has very little to 
do with your being a high-priced man. Now 
come over here. You see that pile of pig iron? 

“Yes.” 

“You see that car?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, if you are a high-priced man, you 
will load that pig iron on that car to-morrow 
for $1.85. Now do wake up and answer my 
Tell me whether you are a high- 
priced man or not?" 

*' Vell—did I get $1.85 for loading dot pig 
iron on dot car to-morrow?” 

“ Yes, of course, you do, and you get $1.55 
for loading a pile like that every day right 
through the year." 

“Vell, dot's all right. I could load dot pig 
iron on the car to-morrow for $1.85, and I get 
it every day, don't I?" 

“Certainly you do—certainly you do.” 

ae den, I vas a high-priced тап.” 

Now, hold on, hold on. You know just 
as well as I do that a high-priced man has 
to do exactly as he’s told from morning till 
night. You have seen this man here before, 
haven't you?” 

“No, I never saw him." 

“Well, if you are a high-priced man, you 
will do exactly as this man tells you to-morrow, 
from morning till night. When he tells you 
to pick up a pig and walk, you pick it up and 
you walk, and when he tells you to sit down 
and rest, you sit down. You do that right 
straight through the day. Now you come 
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on to work here to-morrow morning and I'll 
know before night whether you are reallv a 
high-priced man or not." 

This seems to be rather rough talk. And 
indeed it would be if applied to an educated 
mechanic, or even an intelligent laborer. 
With a man of the mental type of Schmidt, 
it is appropriate and not unkind. 

What would Schmidt’s answer be if he were 
talked to in the manner which is usual under 
the old system of management, that of in- 
itiative and incentive, say as follows? 

“Now, Schmidt, you are a first-class pig- 
iron handler and know your business well. 
You have been handling at the rate of 1215 
tons per day. I have given considerable 
study to handling pig iron, and feel sure that 
you could do a much larger day’s work than 
you have here. Now don’t you think that if 
you really tried you could handle 47 tons of 
pig iron per day, instead of 1214 tons?” 

What do you think Schmidt’s answer would 
be to this? 

Schmidt started in to work, and all day 
long, and at regular intervals, was told by the 
man who stood over him with a watch, “Now, 
pick up a pig and walk. Now sit down and 
rest. Now, walk—now, rest," etc. Heworked 
when he was told to work, and rested when 
he was told to rest, and at half-past five in the 
afternoon had his 4715 tons loaded on the car. 
And he practically never failed to work at 
this pace and do the task that was set him 
during the three years that the writer was at 
Bethlehem. And throughout this time he 
averaged a little more than $1.85 per day, 
whereas before he had never received over 
Sr.15 per day, which was the ruling rate of 
wages at that time in Bethlehem. One man 
alter another was picked out and trained to 
handle pig iron at the rate of 47! 5 tons per 
day, until all of the pig iron was handled at 
this rate, and all of this gang were receiving 
60% more wages than other workmen around 
them. 

If Schmidt had been allowed to attack the 
pile of 47 tons of pig iron without the guid- 
ance or direction of a man who understood 
the art, or science, of handling pig iron, in his 
desire to earn his high wages he would prob- 
ably have tired himself out by тт or 12 
o'clock in the day. He would have kept so 
steadily at work that his muscles would not 
have had the proper periods of rest absolutely 
needed for recuperation, and he would have 
been completely exhausted. By having a 
man, however, who understood this law 
stand over him and direct his work, day after 
day, until he acquired the habit of resting at 
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proper intervals, he was able to work at an 
cven gait all day long. 

To go into the matter in more detail, how- 
ever, as to the scientific selection of the 
men: it is a fact that in this gang of 75 pig- 
iron handlers, only about 1 man in 8 was 
physically capable of handling 4715 tons per 
day. With the very best of intentions, the 
other 7 out of 8 men were physically unable 
to work at this pace. Now, the 1 man in 
8 who was able to do this work was in no sense 
superior to the other men who were working 
оп the gang. He merely happened to be a 
man of the type of the ox—no rare specimen 
of humanity, difficult to find and thercfore 
very highly prized. On the contrary, he was 
a man so stupid that he was unfitted to do 
most kinds of laboring work, even. The 
selection of the man, then, docs not involve 
the finding of some extraordinary individual, 
but merely the picking out from among very 
ordinary men the few who are especially 
suited to this type, of work. Although in 
this particular gang only r man in 8 was 
suited to doing the work, we had not the 
slightest difficulty in getting all the men who 
were nceded, some of them from inside of the 
worksandothersfrom the neighboring country. 


Can IForkmen Select Themselves ? 


Under the old forms of management, the 
attitude of the management is that of " put- 
ting the work up to the workmen." What 
likelihood would there be, then, under the old 
type of management, of these men properly 
selecting themselves for pig-iron handling? 
Would they be likely to get rid of seven out 
of cight from their own gang, and retain only 
the eighth тап? No. And no expedient 
could be devised which would make these men 
properly select themselves. Even if they 
fully realized the necessity of doing so in 
order to obtain high wages (and they are 
not sufficiently intelligent to properly grasp 
this necessity), the fact that their friends or 
their brothers who were working right along- 
side of them would temporarily be thrown 
out of a job because they were not suited to 
this kind of work, would entirely prevent 
them from properly selecting themselves. 

The writer has given above a brief de- 
scription of the practical application of three 
of the four elements which constitute the 
essence of Scientific Management: first, the 
careful selection of the workman, and second 
and third, the method of first inducing and 
then training and helping the workman to 
work according to the scientific method. 
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Nothing has as yet been said about the science 
of handling pig iron. The writer trusts, how- 
ever, that before leaving this illustration the 
reader will be thoroughly convinced that 
there is a science of handling pig iron, and 
that this science amounts to so much that the 
man who is suited to handle pig iron cannot 
possibly understand it, nor even work in ac- 
cordance with its laws without the help of 
those who are over him. 


Work a Man Should Do in a Day 


This science was developed as the result of 
experiments started while the writer was fore- 
man in the Midvale works in 1881 to find 
some rule, or law, which would enable a fore- 
man to know in advance how much of any 
kind of heavy laboring work a man who 
was well suited to his job ought to do in a 
day. That is, to study the tiring effect of 
heavy labor upon a first-class man. Our 
first step was to employ a young college 
graduate to look up all that had been writ- 
ten on the subject in English, German and 
French. Two classes of experiments had been 
made; one by physiologists who were study- 
ing the endurance of the human animal, and 
the other by engineers who wished to deter- 
mine what fraction of a horse-power a man- 
power was. These experiments had been 
made largely upon men who were lifting 
loads by means of turning the crank of a 
winch from which weights were suspended. 
Others, to determine the energy expended 
in walking, running and lifting weights in 
various ways. However, the records of 
these experiments were so meager that no 
law of any value could be deduced from 
them. We therefore started a series of 
experiments of our own. 

Two first-class laborers were selected, men 
who had proved themselves to be physically 
. powerful, and who were also good, steady 
workers. These теп · were paid double 
wages during the experiments, and were 
told that they must work to the best of their 
ability at all times, and that we should make 
certain tests with them from time to time to 
find whether they were “soldiering” or not, 
and the moment either one of them started to 
try to deceive us that he would be discharged. 

Now, it must be clearly understood that in 
these experiments we were not trying to 
find the maximum work that any man could 
do on a short spurt or for a few days, but 
that our endeavor was to learn what really 
constituted a full day's work for a first-class 
man; the best day's work that a man could 
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properly do, year in and year out, and still 
thrive under. These men were given all 
kinds of tasks, which were carried out each 
day under the close observation of the 
young college man who was conducting the 
experiments, and who at the same time 
noted with a stop watch the proper time for 
all of the motions that were made by the 
men. Useless motions were eliminated, and 
fast motions substituted for awkward, in- 
efficient movements. Every element in any 
way connected with the work which we 
believed could have a bearing on the speed 
and efhciency was carefully studied and 
recorded. What we hoped ultimately to 
determine was what fraction of a horse- 
power a man was able to exert—that is, how 
many foot pounds of work a man could 
do in a day. 

After making this series of experiments, 
therefore, each man's work for each day was 
translated into foot pounds of energy, and to 
our surprise we found that there was no ap- 
parent relation between the foot pounds of 
energy which the man exerted during a day 
and the tiring effect of his work. On some 
kinds of work the man would be tired out 
when doing perhaps not more than one 
eighth of a horse-power, while in others he 
would be tired to no greater extent by doing 
half a horse-power of work. We failed, 
therefore, to find any law which was an 
accurate guide to the maximum day's work 
for a first-class workman. 

Some years later a second series of experi- 
ments was made, similar £o the first, but 
somewhat more.thorough. This, however, re- 
sulted, as the first experiments, in obtaining 
valuable information, but not in the develop- 
ment of a law. Again, some years later, a 
third series of experiments was made, and 
this time no trouble was spared in our en- 
deavor to make the work thorough. After 
this data was again translated into foot 
pounds of energy exerted for each man each 
day, it became perfectly clear that there is no 
direct relation between the horse-power which 
a man exerts (that is, his foot pounds of en- 
ergv per day), and the tiring effect of the 
work on the man. The writer, however, was 
quite as firmly convinced as ever that some 
definite, clear-cut law existed as to what con- 
stitutes a full day's work for a first-class 
laborer, and our data had been so carefully 
collected and recorded that he felt sure that 
the necessary information was included some- 
where in the records. The problem of devel- 
oping this law from our accumulated facts 
was therefore handed over to Mr. Carl G. 
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Barth, who is a better mathematician than 
any of the rest of us, and we decided to in- 
vestigate the problem in a new way, by graph- 
ically representing each element of the work 
through plotting curves, which should give us, 
as it were, a bird's-eye view of every element. 
In a comparatively short time Mr. Barth had 
discovered the law governing the tiring effect 
of heavy labor on a first-class man. And 
it is so simple in its nature that it is truly 
remarkable that it should not have been 
discovered and clearly understood years 
before. 

The law is confined to that class of work 
in which the limit of a man's capacity is 
reached because he is tired out. It is the 
law of heavy laboring, corresponding to the 
work of the cart horse, rather than that of 
the trotter. Practically all such work con- 
sists of a heavy pull or a push on the man's 
arms, that is, the man's strength is exerted 
by either lifting or pushing something which 
he grasps in his hands. And the law is, 
that for each given pull or push on the man's 
arms it is possible for the workman to be 
under load for only a definite percentage of 
the day. For example, when pig iron is 
being handled (each pig weighing 92 pounds), 
a first-class workman can be under load only 
43% of the day. He must be entirely free 
from load during 57% of the day. And as 
the load becomes lighter, the percentage of 
the day under which the man can remain 
under load increases. So that, if the work- 
man is handling a half pig, weighing 46 
pounds, he can then be under load 5866 of 
the day, and only has to rest during 4266. 
As the load grows lighter the man can re- 
main under load during a larger and larger 
percentage of the day, until finally a load is 
reached which he can carry in his hands all 
day long without being tired out. 

When a laborer is carrying a piece of pig 
iron weighing 92 pounds in his hands, it tires 
him about as much to stand still under the 
load as it does to walk with it, since his arm 
muscles are under the same severe tension 
whether he is moving or not. A man, how- 
ever, who stands still under a load is exerting 
no horse-power whatever, and this accounts 
for the fact that no constant relation could be 
traced in various kinds of heavy laboring 
work between the foot pounds of energy ex- 
erted and the tiring effect of tbe work on the 
man. It will also be clear that in all work of 
this kind, it is necessary for the arms of the 
workman to be completely free from load— 
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that is, for the workman to rest—at frequent 
intervals. Throughout the time that the 
man is under heavy load, the tissues of his 
arm muscles are in process of degeneration, 
and frequent periods of rest are required in 
order that the blood may have a chance to 
restore these tissues to their normal con- 
dition. 

As to the possibility, under the old type of 
management, of inducing these pig-iron han- 
dlers (after they had been properly selected) 
to work in accordance with the science of 
doing heavy laboring, namely, having proper 
scientifically determined periods of rest in 
close sequence to periods of work. As has 
been indicated before, the essential idea of 
the ordinary types of management is that 
each workman has become more skilled in his 
own trade than it is possible for anyone in the 
management to be, and that, therefore, the 
details of how the work shall best be done 
must be left to him. The idea, then, of tak- 
ing one man after another and training him 
under a competent teacher into new working 
habits until he continually and habitually 
works in accordance with scientific laws, 
which have been developed by some one else, 
is directly antagonistic to the old idea that 
each workman can best regulate his own way 
of doing the work. And besides this, the man 
suited to handling pig iron is too stupid to 
properly train himself. ‘Thus it will be seen 
that with the ordinary tvpes of management, 
the development of a science to replace rule 
of thumb, the scientific selection of the men, 
and inducing the men to work in accordance 
with these scientific principles, are entirely out 
of the question. And this because the phi-” 
losophy of theold management putstheentire 
responsibility upon the workmen and uses 
force to secure results, while the philosophy 
of the new places a great part of it upon the 
management and seeks coöperation. 

With most readers great sympathy will be 
aroused because seven out of eight of these 
pig-iron handlers were thrown out of a job. 
This sympathy is entirely wasted, because 
almost all of them were immediately given 
other jobs with the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. And indeed it should be understood 
that the removal of these men from pig-iron 
handling, for which they were unnt, was really 
a kindness to themselves, because it was the 
first step toward tinding them work for which 
they were fitted, and at which, after receiv- 
ing proper training, they could. permanently 
and legitimately earn higher wages. 


Next mouth Mr. Taylor will develop further the principles of Scientitic Management and show how they are 
being applied in other occupations 
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RS. MARTIN was one who en- 

joyed the calms of life with a 

weather eye always open for its 

storms. And so, perhaps, she was 

the quietest of them all when the expected un- 

expected happened. Two days after Christmas 

Phoebe stepped from Tug's automobile just 

as he started down the drive. She landed on 

her feet, but in a queer, twisted heap. She 

arose immediately. At the first step, how- 

ever, she turned pale. At the second she 

swayed. And when the alarmed Tug sprang 
to her side, she fainted quietly in his arms. 

Dr. Bush pronounced the case compound 

fracture of the ankle. “And it all depends on 

how quiet you keep whether you walk at the 

end of one month or three," he said. 
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Phoebe took the prospect of imprisonment 
with the philosophic fortitude which, in view 
of her beating energy, was always so great 
a surprise to her mother. She affected to find 
its greatest deprivation her inability to wear 
the high-heeled foot-wear that had always 
been her passion and to which Dr. Bush 
imputed the whole accident. 

“You'll wear heelless slippers for one 
month after you get up, young woman," he 
scolded. “Апа if I have my way you'll never 
put on another pair of high heels." 

It was a day or two after the accident that 
Professor Hazeltine called. Into the feverish 
atmosphere of a house gradually adjusting 
itself to the abnormal he brought great quiet 
and calm. Both Mr. and Mrs. Martin were 
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favorably impressed with him. Indeed, that 
very evening he gave them all their first care- 
free moment in a semi-jocose lecture on the 
varicolored gems, precious and semiprecious, 
which it was his pleasure to carry unset, in 
his pocket. 

The letter of introduction which he bore 
from Power Tyler, a classmate of Mr. Mar- 
tin's at Harvard, stated that he was a pro- 
fessor at the University of Winona, an au- 
thority on romance languages and literatures, 
and author ef two able monographs. A sup- 
plementary and more gossipy letter volun- 
teered the information that he was a person 
of great social charm, that the "squaws" 
(Winona was coeducational) invariably fell 
in love with him, that in addition to his salary 
he was a person of modest private means. 
He had come East to spend his sabbatical vear 
in research work partly at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, and partly at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. 

The visit which Mrs. Martin immediately 
asked him to make stretched, at her own re- 
quest, from over Sunday to a week, from ten 
days to a fortnight. Professor Hazeltine 
steadily reinforced their first impression of 
him. It seemed that he was equally pleased 
with them; for, before his hosts could again 
lengthen his visit, he himself proposed that 
he stay on for a month or two as a " paying 
guest." "This proposition affronted every 
hospitable instinct of the Martin family. But 
Professor Hazeltine threatened to leave if 
some such self-respecting arrangement were 
not made immediately. 

“Га really admire to have him here," Mrs. 
Martin said to Mr. Martin. “The house has 
been so quiet with Phoebe laid up, I declare 
it seems good to hear laughing and talking 
once more." 

“I don't see the slightest objection to it,” 
Mr. Martin answered, "as long as you're 
pleased. And then again, it isn't as if we 
were taking him in permanently. It'll only 
be a month or two . . . if he's going 
abroad in the spring." 

Phoebe was the only one to object to this 
plan. 

“ОЕ course he's an interesting talker and 
all that sort of thing," she said. "But I 
think he's awfully Aigh-brow. It seems to me 
it will be pretty pokey to have him round all 
the time." 

“Well,” Mrs. Martin said, “I look at it in 
this way. Of course everybody's calling on 
vou now because they're so sorry for vou. 
But that's bound to let up aíter a while. 
There'll be plenty of nights—vou mark my 


words—when they'll have other engage- 
ments. It will be real pleasant, I think, to 
have somebody as entertaining as Professor 
Hazeltine around. You haven't really talked 
with him yet, Phoebe. I consider he's a very 
gifted man—and such perfect manners, so 
quiet and self-effacing.” 

"Oh, he's clever enough,” Phoebe assented. 
“Нез a perfect shark when it comes to the 
languages. But I don't think he's so very 
self-effacing. Not that he asserts himsell, 
cither. But, if you notice, when people meet 
him they don't seem to pay the slightest 
attention to him at first. It's almost as if he 
wasn't there. Then all of a sudden he's there 
with a capital T and they all seem to get on to 
to the fact that he's somebody." 

"It's because he's so short," Mrs. Martin 
said. “It’s a dreadful pity he wasn’t an inch 
ortwo taller. And yet I don't know as that's 
it, after all. I never saw a short man with xo 
much presence. Somehow you always think 
of him as tall. Не carries himself just as if he 
was a giant. I guess he's got what people call 
personality." 

The following day Professor Hazeltine came 
to the Martin house for good. For a weck, 
however, the Martins saw almost nothing 
of him; he was too busy following up various 
social and academic affiliations. Dinner 
parties seemed to take up all his evenings, 
dinner calls all his afternoons. In the mcan- 
time, Mrs. Martin found herself constantly 
praising him to her disdainful daughter. 
Then, suddenly, her prophecy in regard tohim 
fulfilled itself. The annual dance of the 
Maywood High School swept away all the 
young people. An evening of complete lone- 
liness threatened Phoebe. In desperation, 
she opened her first real conversation with 
their guest. Beginning loftily with the 
Florence which she professed to “adore,” it 
went to the Sienna which she affected to dep- 
recate—and stayed there for the rest of the 
evening. Professor Hazeltine had special- 
ized in Siennese history and art. 

“Не is an interesting man," Phocbe said 
that night after her father carried her up to 
her room, and while her mother still lingered, 
getting her ready for the night. "There's no 
doubt about that. I think he's quite good- 
looking, too, when he gets warmed up. How 
old should you say he was, mother?” 

“Well, it's hard telling,” Mrs. Martin re- 
plied cautiously. “I wouldn't be surprised 
if he looked a great deal younger than he 
really was. You see, he isn’t gray or bald and 
he keeps himself clean-shaven. His figure is 
very youthful, too, and he dresses—he always 
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looks as if he’d come out of the top drawer. 
I never saw a man have so much laundry.” 

“T love his ties,” Phoebe interjected, “апа 
his scarfpins are.in perfect taste. Isn't that 
green jade а dandy?” 

“He doesn't look a day over forty, and yet 
his neck is quite old. "That's why he wears 
his hair a little long. I shouldn't be sur- 
prised,” Mrs. Martin concluded, “if he was 
between forty-five and fifty." 

“Dear me, that’s almost venerable, isn’t it?” 
Phoebe said pityingly. “Mother, will you 
let Flora go down to the library for me to- 
morrow?” 

“Of course," Mrs. Martin said heartily. 
She observed with approval that the list of 
books which Phoebe handed her the next day 
related entirely to Italian history. And that 
afternoon, when she returned from a commit- 
tee meeting, she was delighted to find Pro- 
fessor Hazeltine talking with Phoebe again. 
Mrs. Martin had never seen her daughter look 
more pretty. 

Professor Hazeltine was similarly trans- 
formed. He wasaman who, onsnap judgment, 
Mrs. Martin would have described as ordi- 
nary-looking. At first glance, his pale, pasty, 
pear-shaped face seemed but an insignificant 
pendant to a shock of darkish-drab hair, his 
small, irregular features but spots of contour 
that accented a general weakness of compo- 
sition. But when he talked—as now—this 
impression wore away. A white-hot interior 
fire burned through these neutral surfaces. 
The determined, slitlike mouth showed his 
fine white teeth in a frequent pleasantly 
flashing smile. His eves, indeterminately 
yellow gray and normally dull, positively 
gleamed. 

“Oh, mother, what do you think!” Phoebe 
greeted her. “Professor Hazeltine has offered 
to teach me Italian. He says it's a perfect 
snap for anybody who’s had Latin. And then, 
later, we're going to take up Dante.” 

“I think it will be lovely," Mrs. Martin 
said cordially. “Professor Hazeltine, I can't 
tell you how much obliged Mr. Martin and 
I are for the trouble you've taken to amuse 
our little girl." 

“Dear lady,” Professor Hazeltine said gal- 
lantly, “far from being a trouble, it's a pleas- 
ure—I assure you.” 

Professor Hazeltine ordered the necessary 
books by telephone that very afternoon. In 
a day or two the lessons were well under way. 
Phoebe fell upon this new mental exercise with 
the energy of a being whose physical powers 
are in temporary inhibition. She studied as 
she had never studied before. Their work 
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fell into the program that Professor Hazcl- 
tine's hours demanded. Before leaving in 
the morning, he gave Phoebe a lesson. Dur- 
ing the middle of the day, Phoebe toiled alone 
at her exercises and translations. Latein the 
afternoon, Professor Hazeltine went over her 
work with her. He peremptorily forbade 
any study at night, after a day so concen- 
trated. And so, the more to fill his pupil’s 
vacant hours, he inducted her into the mys- 
teries of chess. 

“How kind Professor Hazeltine is," Mrs. 
Martin iterated and reiterated to Mr. Martin. 

And yet, at the same time, she admitted, to 
herself first, to her husband last, and to her 
daughter not at all, that she did not enjoy 
Professor Hazeltine quite so much now that 
their relations were financial. As was nat- 
ural, he had become more independent. But, 
in addition, his attitude had acquired a subtle 
air of domination. "He's not a snob ex- 
actly, because it isn't the money that peo- 
ple have that makes the difference with 
him, it's more whether they're smart or not. 
I don't mean ‘smart’ exactly ——" Mrs. 
Martin, beating helplessly about in the 
mazes of an alien psychology, hesitated and 
came to a full stop. 

“He's an intellectual snob.” Mr. Mar- 
tin's greater verbal equipment supplied the 
phrase. "No, I don’t enjoy him so much as I 
did. Sometimes I think his manner is quite 
offensive to people who drop in. I confess if 
it wasn't making it so much easier for Phoebe 
I don't think I'd have him in the house 
any longer. But then it's only a month 
more." 

Although all the young people except Tug 
had stopped coming to the house, Mrs. 
Martin remained blindly unconscious of the 
way things were going. Of all people, Er- 
nest, home from Princeton on a flying visit, 
let drop the remark that first unleashed the 
dogs of suspicion. 

“Say, mother," he said, "what's Phoebe 
spending all her time with that old dope for? 
Isn't he an awful piece of work? I should 
think she had а crush on him. Molly Tate 
told me that none of the girls had been to the 
house for three weeks. She said the girls 
said it was no fun coming here any more. If 
they came in the morning or the after- 
noon they interrupted a lesson, and if they 
came at night they interrupted a chess game. 
Phoebe told me that he's put off his trip to 
Europe for a month or two." 

“Ernie,” Mrs. Martin said severely, “І 
never listened to such nonsense in my life. 
It displeases me very much to hear you talk 
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like that. Professor Hazeltine has done a lot 
to entertain Phoebe, and your father and I 
feel under obligations to him.” 

But, notwithstanding this rebuke, Ernest’s 
remark took instant root in his mother’s 
mind. By the next morning it had sprouted, 
had grown a flourishing plant of distrust. In 
regard to Professor Hazeltine, she had one of 
those periods of complete mental clearing up 
which we often delay as long as possible in the 
case of a prepossessing new friend, especially 
when he is our own protégé. She admitted 
frankly that he was not at all the simple, 
genial person he appeared on the sur- 
face. She had seen for a long time that he 
hated children, although he did his best to 
conceal it. Making another intuitional leap 
into the dark, Mrs. Martin realized suddenly 
that he disliked particularly the people who 
liked Phoebe. That is to say, he was at his 
social worst with them. Indeed, as, in the 
light of Ernest's remark, she ran mentally 
back over the last six weeks, Mrs. Martin was 
conscious of seeing many things for the first 
time. Little undercurrents that she had 
not noticed now perceptibly roughened the 
smooth stream of family life. The Italian 
lessons demanded so many books and so much 
elbow room that lately teacher and pupil 
had repaired to the big ping-pong table in the 
playroom. Finding alien conversation dis- 
tracting, the chess games were also removed 
thither. It occurred suddenly to Mrs. Mar- 
tin that neither she nor Mr. Martin ever en- 
tered the playroom while a lesson was in 
progress. And it came to her with a sick 
sense of panic that it was not because they 
feared to interrupt, but because subcon- 
sciously they knew themselves to be de trop. 

From above, even as Mrs. Martin medi- 
tated, came the continuous ripple of Phoe- 
be's infectious laughter. With a determined 
movement of her arm, Mrs. Martin swept up 
her sewing and marched up to the plavroom. 

“I thought I'd come to see how the Italian 
was going," she said, quietly seating herself 
at the table. 

Mrs. Martin stayed through the entire 
hour. Her experiment proved much to her. 
For although Professor Hazeltine unloosed 
his most exquisite courtesies on her, the les- 
son proceeded with much less laughter than 
usual and much more attention to transla- 
tion. 

“Edward,” she said that night to Mr. 
Martin, *I'm worried about something." 

“Worried?” Mr. Martin repeated. “About 
what?” 

* Phocbe and Professor Hazeltine.” 


“Phoebe and Professor Hazeltine?" Mr. 
Martin repeated. “What about them? 
Isn’t Phoebe treating him right? She 
seems—" An expression on his wife's face 
caught him and he studied it. “Why, 
mother, you don't mean— Oh, pshaw, 
Bertha, Hazeltine’s nearly as old as I am." 

* He's older. But that doesn't make any 
difference to a girl as young as Phoebe,” 
Mrs. Martin said. “If they fall in love with 
an older man, they think there's something 
romantic and self-sacrificing about marrying 
him." 

* But even suppose Phoebe did get a little 
infatuated,” Mr. Martin answered, "she'll 
get over it." 

“I don't believe so," said Mrs. Martin. 
“After he's gone, she studies like anything 
for an hour or so. Then she just dreams 
away the rest of the day. I watched her 
to-day—the last hour before he came back 
she spent looking for him out of the window." 

* Well, allowing for the sake of argument 
that Phoebe has got a little infatuated with 
him, Hazeltine would never see it. And if he 
did, it would only amuse him.” 

“T think he’s in love with Phoebe,” Mrs. 
Martin announced quietly. 

“Tchk!” Mr. Martin exclaimed and 
“Tchk!” he repeated in the maximum of 
incredulity. But, if experience had taught 
Mr. Martin anything, it was that his wife's 
intuitions could not be lightly whiffed away. 
“What makes you think so, Bertha?" he 
asked patiently. 

"I don't know exactly," Mrs. Martin con- 
fessed. “I just feel it. He looks at Phoebe 
all the time, for one thing. Not that I blame 
him for that!” Mrs. Martin permitted her- 
self the luxury of one of her rare outbursts of 
praise. "For she's the most beautiful thing 
I ever put my eyes оп.” Then, as if some- 
thing in her husband's silence alarmed her, 
“Would you want her to marry him, 
father?" she demanded. 

“Га almost rather see her in her grave! 
Mr. Martin said simply. " Well, what's to 
be done? " he asked after an interval of visible 
mental perturbation. 

“Well, I've thought that all out, too,” 
Mrs. Martin said. “The first thing is to get 
Professor Hazeltine out of the house. I hate 
to think of doing anything like that. But we 
don't have to be rude. We can use having 
company as an excuse." 

But, excellent as was this idea of Mrs. 
Martin's, it had one flaw—it came too late. 
For even as they sat gazing at each other in 
that satisfactory silent communication which 
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is the special privilege of twenty-odd years of 
matrimony, Phocbe's voice called from above. 
* Father, mother," it cooed, "will vou both 
come up here for a moment, please?" 

* Dear people," Professor Hazeltine began 
the moment they entered the room, “I took 
the liberty of asking your daughter to call you 
up here, as I wished to say what I had to say 
in your presence. She has just done me the 
honor to accept my hand in marriage, and I 
am now performing the charming formality 
of asking your consent." 

In the scene that followed, Mrs. Martin 
had no share. White, limp, shaking, she 
sank, a nerveless heap, into the Morris chair 
at the outset. Phoebe bore a part almost as 
inconspicuous. Pale and silent, too, she was 
moveless except as her brilliant eyes went in 
entreaty to her father's face and back in 
pride to her lover's. Professor Hazeltine 
kept himself in the main under perfect con- 
trol. Not until the end did that high pitch 
of geniality which he set for the interview 
begin to drop. Mr. Martin was far from 
urbane. He might be blind to a growing 
situation; he could show plenty of firmness 
when the situation broke. His first and last 
answer to Professor Hazeltine's request was 
a peremptory ‘ No.” 

“Ви, my dear Mr. Martin,” their guest said 
at last—and, in spite of an obvious effort to 
blanket it, triumph and insolence blared in 
his сопе what have you to say about it 
anyway? Nobody can make this decision 
for Phoebe. Апа she's of age." 

“You're right there," Mr. Martin. said. 
“She is of age. But if I know my daughter 
at all, I think I can say that she won't do 
anything that I absolutely forbid. And I will 
never give my consent to this marriage. It's 
preposterous,” 

But, at this, Phoebe rallied and presented 
to her father a spirit that was the counter- 
part of his own. "I don't agree to all that, 
father," she remonstrated. "I'm no longer 
a child. I'ma woman—you said so yourself 
the other day. I won't agree, I can't agree 
not to marry without vour consent. But I 
will say that I won't do anything without 
telling vou all about it first. Oh, dearest 
father," she entreated poignantly, "don't 
think that I'm doing this blindfold. I have 
lain awake nights and thought ~and pra ved — 
to find out what was right to do. And I 
know my mind perfectly now. I love Pro- 
fessor Hazeltine. Не is the only man in the 
world for me. When he first proposed. to 
me, ten days ago, he warned me that vou 
would be opposed to it, and he begged me 
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to think very carefully Before I gave him 
an answer.’ 

“Well, can’t you see what a cur he was, 
Mr. Martin said, boiling over, “not to come 
to us first in that case? I will ask you," he 
addressed himself to Professor Hazeltine, "to 
leave my house to-morrow.” 

“And he'll never enter it again," he added 
later to his wife, his rage still at fever heat. 

But Mrs. Martin had regained her natural 
temperate grip on things. “You do that, 
Edward,” she prophesied, “апа she'll be mar- 
ried to him in a month. No, let him come 
and go as he pleases—you don't have to meet 
him. But if Phoebe’s going to see him, let 
her see him under her father’s roof.” 

The next day, Professor Hazeltine took 
himself and his belongings to a Boston hotel. 
He no longer broke bread with the Martin 
family. He no longer sat téte-à-téte with 
Phoebe in the playroom. But he spent 
many evenings alone with her in the library. 
From their direction came no longer the 
steady ripple of Phoebe's mirth, but, in its 
place, the continual low murmur of discussion. 
Within a week, Phoebe's finger drooped 
under the weight of a huge heart-shaped 
sapphire, blazing between twin diamonds. 

Mr. Martin supplemented this first scene 
by a long interview with his daughter. 
When it was over, things stood exactly as if it 
had never been. After three sleepless nights, 
and much against her own will, but prodded 
on to it by her husband, Mrs. Martin had a 
long talk with Phoebe, during which she told 
Phoebe exactly what she thought of her 
fiancé. As she had herself anticipated, its 
effect was to make Phoebe more strongly his 
defender, to deflect entirely the stream of 
her daughter’s confidence. But Mrs. Martin 
could bear Phoebe's thinly disguised resent- 
ment with herself much more easily than her 
breach with her father. For though there 
could be no diminution of the love these two 
bore each other—Phoebe being Phoebe and 
Mr. Martin being Mr. Martin—their friend- 
ship seemed to be dying. They met only at 
meals. Phoebe made a point of carrying on 
a conversation with her father. Her father 
made a point of responding at length to any 
opening. But their talk wandered among 
subjects carefully general and impersonal. 
There were whole evenings when Mr. Martin 
sat in his big chair silent and abstracted. 
There were whole days when Phoebe lay on 
her couch silent and apathetic. Mrs. Mar- 
tin herself worked frantically for uncounted 
hours or wandered listlessly about the house, 
a bowed, silent figure. 
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“Oh, I can’t tell 
you, Edward," she 
said more than once, 
“how I blame my- 
self for all this! It 
seems to me I ought 
to have known what 
kind of a man he 
was the first time I 
saw him. And yet, 
now that I do know 
—when you come 
down to it, there’s 
nothing you can put 
your hand on, so’s 
a girl will under- 
stand. If he only 
drank or forged or 
was a bigamist! But 
his habits are good 
as far as I can see. 
He’s honorable in 
money matters, gen- 
erous to a fault. 
He’s as dainty about 
his clothes as any 
woman. In fact, 
sometimes I think 
he’s good not be- 
cause he’s naturally 
fine but because he’s 
only got the cold- 
ness of — of — well, 
fastidiousness, I 
guess you’d call it. 
Oh, if I'd only seen 
it coming, Fd have 
filled this house with 
young company; I'd 
have sent heraway!” 

“Why not send 
her away now?” Mr. 
Martin suggested, 
coming out of an interval of morose medi- 
tation. “None of us feel much like com- 
pany at present.” 

“No, no, no!" Mrs. Martin almost 
screamed. “That would be the worst thing 
we couid possibly do. He’d follow her.” 

“He doesn’t love Phoebe," Mrs. Martin 
broke out fiercely one night. “Не can’t love. 
He’s as cold as a stone. You know how he 
carries those unset gems about in his pocket 
and how he likes to take them out and look 
at them. He wants to own Phoebe for the 
same reason. He wants to look at her and 
think how beautiful she is and that he owns 
her. And he thinks because she’s so young 
he can mold her. I’m not so sure of that,” 
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THEN THE DOOR CLOSED’’ 


she ended with a touch of triumph. “ Phoebe's 
got a will and a mind of her own." 

But, in open contradiction to this last state- 
ment, she added a week later: *I never saw 
a girl with so little spunk as Phoebe. Why 
it's just as if she was under a spell, or he'd 
hypnotized her. All those lonely days she's 
done nothing but think of him. She hasn't 
an idea at present that isn't his. She treas- 
ures everything he says and she just lives to 
please him. The other day he said he ad- 
mired a woman's hair to be done in a net— 
like some pictures he spoke of in the library in 
Sienna. Phoebe sent to Boston the moment 
he left the house for those hair nets she's 
wearing now. She isn't half so pretty with a 
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net on. It holds her curls down flat and 
takes all the light out of her hair. And now 
she’s having Miss Symonds make her a dress 
like one in a picture of an Italian saint that he 
gave her, just because he likes it. She can 
just manage to stand up long enough to have 
it tried on—it’s a horrid dusty color and a 
dreadful pattern, a tlat-looking, shapeless sort 
of thing. It makes her look ten years older. 
She doesn’t wear middies any longer because 
he doesn’t like them. And what she doesn’t 
know is that he disliked them because they 
make her look so young. Oh, when he mar- 
ries her, he'll actually make her dress accord- 
ing to his ideas! He's proud that he's won a 
girl so voung. At the same time its gall and 
wormwood to him that she looks so much 
younger than he." 

“Апа, oh, Edward," she wailed at a later 
period, “it’s worse even than I thought! I've 
known for a long time that he couldn't stand 
Molly and Fonnie and Tug, but the reason is 
he's jealous—terribly jealous. Why, to-day, 
after lunch, Tug came over and spent the 
afternoon with Phoebe. He was telling her 
about some things they did over at Harvard 
to some boys they were initiating into the 
D. K. E. and Phoebe was nearly dying with 
laughter—oh, and, Edward, it seemed good to 
hear the poor child laughing once more! 
Well, right in the midst of it, Professor Hazel- 
tine came. While he was taking his things off, 
he heard Phoebe carrying on upstairs. I 
wish you could have seen the way his face 
changed. His mouth set like a trap and that 
queer light came into his eyes—you know, 
when things aren't going the way he wants 
them. Well, I didn't say much to him—I 
can't talk to him nowadays. In a minute 
he went upstairs. Tug came down at once 
—he never stays when Hazeltine is here. 
A little later, I heard Hazeltine giving Phoebe 
the greatest dressing down—I couldn't hear 
what he said, but I could tell by the tone. 
And Phoebe cried! I wish you could have 
seen the way her eyes looked after he left. 
He's the kind of a man who, if he's jealous, 
would make a woman's life a misery to her. 
He'll always be pulled two ways. He'll want 
his wife to be a social leader, but he'll take it 
out of herforevery bit of admiration she gets." 

“Well, do you mean to tell me that a girl 
like Phoebe will stand for anything like 
that?" Mr. Martin demanded. 

Mrs. Martin nodded drearily. “She's 
young enough to be flattered by it, even when 
it hurts her. Young people think love isn't 
love unless there's some jealousy connected 
with it." 
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It was now late in February. Phocbe's 
ankle had begun to strengthen. In the heel- 
less soft-leather shoes that Dr. Bush had 
ordered, she was now making tentative jour- 
neys about the house. It would be only a 
question of a few days before she would be 
able to go out. 

“She says she can't stand this much longer, 
Edward," Mrs. Martin announced stonily one 
night. “She says at first she thought she'd 
wait a year or two, but now she thinks she'll 
be married in June. Oh, Edward, I can't let 
her do it!. I can’t. Isn't there something 
you can do?" 

“Not a thing. The jig's up. Tell her if 
she wants a quiet wedding with only the fam- 
ily present, she can be married at home.” 

"She says," Mrs. Martin brought back on 
lips that worked, “that it wouldn't be any 
comfort to her, under the circumstances, to 
have a wedding. Just as soon as she's able, 
they'll go into Boston and be married by a 
minister there who's a friend of his.” 

“Very well," Mr. Martin said. 

But the next night when her husband came 
home to dinner, there was a different spring 
to his walk, a look faintly suggestive of tri- 
umph in his face. Mrs. Martin wondered it 
he had found a way out of the maze of their 
unhappiness. But although she met his eves 
with a mute, wistful questioning, he volun- 
teered nothing, and she asked no questions. 

The next day he came home a white, 
wearied creature, utterly spent and dis- 
couraged. 

“Bertha,” he said after dinner, “I was 
the happiest man in the world yesterday. I 
thought I'd got hold of something that would 
stew Hazeltine’s goose. А woman came into 
my office. Her name was Severin— Eugenia 
Severin. After some batting around and a 
good deal of sparring for an opening, she came 
down to cases. She said that she'd heard —she 
didn't say how—that Professor Hazeltine was 
paying attention to my daughter. She said 
that she couldn't let that go on because it was 
up to Hazeltine to marry her. She said she 
had the goods on him and threatened breach 
of promise. Well, at first I thought it was a 
simple case of blackmail until she showed me 
a page of Hazeltine's handwriting and—and 
—the long and the short of it was, this morn- 
ing she left a wad of letters with me and 
asked me to read them. Well, I did read 
them, you bet, every last one. And I guess 
no man ever hoped harder to get it on another 
man. But there was nothing in it. As íar 
as I can see, he's been perfectly square—and 
it's evident from the letters that she went into 
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it with her eyes open. Anyway, he never said 
in writing that he’d marry her. I told her 
that the case would have no chance in court. 
It staggered her, but she seemed to trust 
my judgment. She told me I could keep the 
letters for a week, though, and do anything I 
wished with them. I know what she wants 
me to do, all right. Now, mother, I'll admit 
І haven't any principles in the matter. I'd 
do anything to beat that cur. But I'll be 
guided by what you say. What do you want? 
It’s all up to you.” 

There was a long pause, and in the silence 
Mrs. Martin sat like a petrified thing. She 
came out of it with a sigh that stirred through 
the room a heavy gust of grief. ‘Well, as 
long as he's been fair to this Severin woman, 
I guess we haven't any right to show them to 
Phoebe. I wouldn't feel justified in my con- 
science to do such a thing.” 

“Well,” Mr. Martin exclaimed in a voice of 
despair, ^I give you women up. You may 
know why you act the way you do, but I 
never expect to fathom it." 

“All right, I'll tell you why I do this if you 
want to know," Mrs. Martin said with a 
sudden flash of an emotion unusual in her. 
* When you first came back to East Wilton, 
Edward Martin, after you graduated from 
Harvard, you got the reputation of being 
pretty wild, though I didn't know it. And 
after I got engaged to you, that old Mrs. 
Burnham, who lived in the yellow house next 
.to Uncle Henry's, came to meand told me the 
greatest mess of stuff about you. Of course 
it didn't make any difference and I never said 
a word about it to you, but at the same time," 
Mrs. Martin's voice thickened with sudden 
passion, “I’ve never thanked her for telling 
me it.” 

“Well, mother, I guess, as far as Phoebe’s 
concerned, we've thrown away our last shot." 

“T guess we have, father.” 

And as it happened, they had. A week 
later, Phoebe did not come down to the li- 
brary until dinner was over, and then she 
was dressed to go out. She wore the long, 
medieval-looking gown that added so much 
to her years and stature; and, over it, her 
long, dark evening-coat. New gloves, a 
fresh. veil—she was cap-a-pie, even to the 
high-heeled shoes at which Dr. Bush had 
stormed in vain. Her face was swollen and 
her eyes dull over reddened pouches. 

“Гуе come to say good-by," she said. 
“I’m going in town to meet Professor Hazel- 
tine and we shall be married to-night. We'll 
board in Cambridge for the rest of his stay 
here. I'll come out as soon us you want to 


sce me. Father and mother, don't think I 
don’t love you. Ido. But I’ve got to fulfill 
my destiny.” 

Mrs. Martin did not remonstrate. Neither 
did she weep. It is highly probable that 
Damocles knew his only flash of happiness 
after his fate found him, in the instant that 
the sword fell. And so that calmness, which 
comes when the expected calamity occurs, 
wrapped Mrs. Martin in its serenity. She 
kissed her daughter, and, except for a slight 
twitching of his face, Mr. Martin was able to 
mimic her composure. 

Then the door closed. 

“Well, father,” Mrs. Martin said—and by 
some miracle of woman fortitude she smiled 
at the broken man opposite her—‘ it's all out 
of our hands now. We've done our best 
and А 
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we've failed,” Мт. Martin саггіса it 
on. “But, as you say, we've done our 
best." He tried to smile, but he gave it up. 
“I don't know what we bring them into the 
world for,” he added a little later. | 

“Father, you're not sorry that we've had 
Phoebe?" A note of anxiety seared through 
Mrs. Martin's unnatural calm. It was as if 
she felt that she had failed as a wile. 

Mr. Martin considered this. “No,” he 
said, “I’m glad we had her if only for this 
little while. It seems a very little while, 
though." 

That was the only verbal interruption to 
the evening. Aunt Mary's big clock called 
a sonorous eight and nine and ten and eleven. 
Flora went out the back door at eight and 
returned at ten. The cat, coming in with her, 
propelled its big black bulk across the room 
by a series of furry arches that followed the 
furniture. Mikey, the fox-terrier, man- 
handled her for a while, according to his 
affectionate custom, and then fell into a 
snoring snooze on the rug. The fire kept 
up a persistent, cheerful crackle. And once 
Julia, the second maid, came silently in 
and fed it. Mrs. Martin sat at one side 
of the table, counting innumerable stitches, 
and thought her thoughts. Mr. Martin 
sat at the other side of the table, light- 
ing his pipe at minute-long intervals, and 
thought his thoughts. And yet, in spite of 
this quiet, the air seemed thick to saturation 
with emotion. . 

At half-past eleven there came the sound 
of heel-taps clicking from the gate up the 
concrete walk to the house. Mr. Martin did 
not turn, but he took his pipe from his mouth. 
The heel-taps dotted their way up the steps. 
Mrs. Martin did not turn, but she sat sus- 
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AND I WALKED OUT OF THE SHOP AND LEFT HIM THERE''' 


pended in the midst of a stitch. A key 
turned in the lock. The door opened—shut. 

“Tve come back," Phoebe said. 

"Im not married," she went on in her 
clear voice. "I'm not engaged any more. 
It's all over. Ive given him back his 
ring." 
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Still neither of her auditors spoke. They 
only stared. Phoebe went and stood at her 
father's chair. She began to tell her story 
to him just as if she were a child again. 
And now her clear voice began to blur a 
little 

“He was at the station to meet me, father. 
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And right there, when I was on my way to 
marry him, we had our first quarrel. Our 
first real quarrel,” she corrected herself. 
“Wed had others. But I didn’t call them 
quarrels because I never was angry. I see 
now they were always caused by his jealousy. 
But as we stood in the station, he happened 
to catch a glimpse of us both in the mirror 
there. I was about an inch taller than he. 
You see I had my high-heeled shoes on for the 
first time. Isaw his face change at once, but 
1 couldn't for the life of me imagine what was 
the matter. I had sort of got into the way of 
trying to think not to do or say things that 
would annoy him. But—but—now that I 
was away from you two, I realized that I was 
a little afraid of him. I'd had dreadful 
scenes with him again and again, but always 
when one of you was in the next room. You 
didn't know about it, because he was always 
careful to keep his voice low." 

'There was a sound in the room. Mrs. 
Martin knew it was the grinding of Mr. 
Martin's teeth. But Phoebe did not hear 
it. She went on. 

* He said that I must stop in Boston and 
get a pair of shoes without heels and that I 
must never wear anything else as long as I 
lived. I was only too glad to do that. I still 
thought it was because I would have done 
anything to make him care for me and be 
kind again." She stopped and strangled a 
little. “But I see now, it was mainly because 
I was frightened. We found a place that 
was open and I tried some shoes on. There 
was only one pair that would fit me—horrid, 
cheap-looking boats of things. And I put 
{Һет оп. The man had left us for a moment, 
and he was being very sweet to me, the way he 
always was after— But just as I was but- 
toning up the last button, I felt that I simply 
could not keep them on—I asked him if I 
could wear my own shoes to be married in. 
And I said that he could have his way in 
every single living thing, if he’d only let me 
wear high heels, for I did love pretty slippers 
and shoes. His face got perfectly dreadful 
and he said: ‘Certainly not. Do you think 
I'm going to walk through life with a woman 
taller than myself?’ And then it came over 
me that I'd given up everything for him— 
my father, my mother, my friends, the wed- 
ding I'd always wanted—and yet he could 
not give up this one little thing for me. I 
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saw all of a sudden what life with him would 
be like—I would always be giving up high 
heels as long as I lived. 1 didn't say a word, 
but I took those shoes right off and put my 
own on. ‘Did you hear me say that I 
wouldn’t walk through life with a woman 
taller than myself?’ he said again. ‘Yes, I 
heard,’ І answered. ‘The only trouble is that 
you said it too soon, because now you’re going 
to walk through life without me altogether.’ 
And I walked out of the shop and left him 
there." 

Phoebe paused and then, unbelievably, she 
laughed—a little dry, sarcastic jet of laughter. 
“T think, some day, that I'll be able to sce 
that this is funny. But now I don't want to 
talk about it ever again." She paused. 
Then disjointedly: “Tug was at the station. 
He brought me home in the auto. I think he 
saw that something was wrong, but he didn't 
ask any questions. Oh, what a friend Tug 
Another pause. Then 
even more disjointedly, “Father, I guess I've 
been crazy, for now I know as well as anybody 
what a wicked girl I've been. But I thought 
I was doing right. І guess I'll spend the rest 
of my life trying to make it up to you two." 

Phoebe did not address her mother. Рег- 
haps she knew she had no need. Mrs. Mar- 
tin's eyes were shining on the sight of her 
daughter with her father's arms about her 
once more. And then, later, came her chance, 
when, prolonging the happy privilege of help- 
ing Phoebe to bed, she tucked her in. 

“Mother,” was Phoebe's last faint word be- 
fore the good-night kiss, ^ somehow I feel old.” 

Mrs. Martin, luxuriating in the relief that 
comes from the instantaneous disappearance 
of a great anguish, smiled a little. Phoebe’s 
aspect of grief—her white face, her vacant 
eyes, her working mouth—had made her seem 
so young in contrast with the old-looking 
gown and the chastening hair net. “Old!” 
she said to herself as she lay down for the 
first time in many weeks to a night of perfect 
rest. “Old!” 

But the next morning, when Phoebe came 
down to breakfast—the Phoebe superticially 
of three months before, a Phoebe in a fresh 
middy blouse and her curls flying free —Mrs. 
Martin saw that in a sense her daughter was 
right. There had been a change. Some- 
where in the night, Phoebe and her woman- 
hood had met and joined hands. 
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E let the lid of his trunk down 
softly, turned the key, put it in 
his pocket, sighed, and sat down 
by the open window. Ten o’clock 

of a June night. The moon, like the shoulder 
of a goddess, stood refulgent in the sky, 
shimmering in pale sorcery over the soft and 
odorous land. June. His last June there. 
The boy leaned out of the window, and 
sucked the aromatic air deep into his clean 
lungs. Mysterious and fresh, the moonlight 
swam up to him, around him, over him; its 
cool glory fascinated him. In the tense si- 
lence of the country at that hour, he thought 
of himself as the only living thing under that 
moon to yield itself to her magic. In the 
house he alone remained awake, anxious and 
troubled at his decision to go. The murmur 
of his thoughts, fantastically, seemed to fall 
in with the rhythmic murmur of the studious 
dark. | 

His brain gave itself up to the first vertigos 
of young ambition. He thought cravingly of 
his chances in the big city, the steel and stone 
city of skyscrapers to the south, the city of 
opportunity. Little golden details dazzled 
his mind. Imagination widened his eyes. 
Не saw far away over trees and rivers and 
farmhouses, dozing under the moon, to where 
the smoke curled and the ferryboats whistled 
and the subway shrieked. And he was to go. 
To-morrow. He looked down gravely at his 
trunk. Yes, he was to go. 

It was impossible for him to sleep. He 
kept thinking of himself soberly as some 
other, some detached person about to start on 
a long and irrevocable journey, some other 
man about to sail dauntlessly into dangerous 
gulis; yet of a sudden a warmth of energy, of 
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ambition, would fuse him with this other 
man. With a brave bound of the heart they 
would go out through the night together. 

He looked back at his life in this little 
town; safe enough, sturdy enough. Yet not 
wide enough, not fast enough. Where was 
his career? His career had been lost here in 
the little needless things which every new day 
found for him to do. Now the time had 
come that he must go out of it all, to the 
bigger work. 

Then he thought of her of the 
раш it would cause her to have him leave, of 
the hurt that would stir in her heart all those 
two years. (He had decided that in two 
years he would be able to come back for her.) 
But during that time? What would be her 
anguish? What would she do? Would they 
both change? And would misery follow the 
change? The phantom of a possible woe set- 
tled in his heart even then as he sat in the 
old room. How could he go and leave her? 
And yet he felt he must. 

First, however, he went out of the house— 
up the old lilac:hedged road, past drowsing 
gardens of pompous hollyhocks, white little 
cottages moored to the planet's bosom by 
fragrant vines, hushed farmyards smelling 
freshly, patches of maples dripping quietly 
with dew, locked stables, scent-swinging 
orchards. And, over all, that magic moon 
brooded, luring the earth up to her, closer and 
closer, as if to make it forget itself that night, 
and become, like her, full of a fairy softness. 

He took his cap from his head, thrust. it 
into the pocket of his flannel coat, and walked 
bareheaded down the old hill—their hill—to 
the brook—their brook—and down the 
brook's plushy bank to their spot. 


A Book in a Running Brook: By Harris Merton Lyon 


There was a ford there at that spot, where 
the brook, a garrulous old character, narrated 
mysteries to a colony of old, smooth brown 
stones, some flat, some round, some large, 
some small. And there was a lounging place 
there, in the roots of a great-chested ancient 
oak who shook his crest to the moon a hun- 
dred feet above. In the lounging place it 
was shadow, deep and uncommunicative; 
but, across the brook and below the ford, 
where the velvet waters stole in a circle back 
under willow and marsh grass, there was an- 
other sort of shadow—light as a veil, giving 
open now and then to make rifts for the 
moon, when the breeze through the leaves 
fretted the surface of the stream. In there, 
under the willows, after the brook had done 
chattering with the ford pebbles, it was ac- 
customed to move more gravely and speak of 
sweeter, deeper things. This had been its 
habit, especially upon moonlight nights, for 
something over a thousand years, they say. 

In the lounging place the boy lay down, 
prone on his face in the soft grass for a time, 
letting thoughts of his future go swirling 
through his head. What people he would meet 
in the big city! Where would he live? What 
would he see? But, by and by, as these 
thoughts died away, his ears began to note 
the staunch little voices of the grass 
the click and hum of the thriving insects, the 
burr and whistle of beetle and cricket; then, 
ranging wider, his ear caught the sonorous 
drone of the great woodland at his back; the 
rustling that came leaping through the leaves 
on the trail of every breeze, trying to catch up 
with the head of the wind; the dancing chat- 
ter of the brook to the colony of old brown 
stones; and, at length, its more subdued and 
sentimental murmur beneath the clump of 
mourning willow trees on the opposite bank. 

Then slowly the boy forgot to take note of 
these sounds. For he was in love, and it was 
June. 

He raised his head out of the grass and 
stared straight before him, abstracted, dream- 
ing of her, of himself, and their love together 
in this old lounging place. And as he stared 
the moon wove her magic and performed 
her miracle. For, beyond the ford, a gentle 
slope ran up straight to the moon's shoulder, 
where she showed it over the hill. And down 
this slope she stretched her bare, white arm, 
slowly, smoothly, until her hand reached the 
brook, just at the ford. And there her hand 
broke out into a thousand fingers, diaphanous 
digits which played over every ripple and 
every stone as if to strike soft music from the 
stream. But one finger alone shone with a 
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brighter glory than all the rest. Seemingly 
it wore a gem. It lay across the biggest old 
brown stone and there it glimmered, glim- 
mered, glimmered bewitchingly. 

The young fellow in the lounging place had 
let his sight roam carelessly down the moon's 
arm to the brook. And there suddenly he saw 
this brightest finger. He fixed his eyes upon 
it as if fascinated. The more it shimmered 
and beckoned the more steadfastly he locked 
his eyes upon it. In this fashion, too, did the 
poets of old. As he looked at the moon’s 
finger he seemed gradually, gently to care less 
about his own thoughts and to care more 
about fairy things—such as what the secrets 
in the grasses were, and what made the old 
oak's heart to beat, and what on earth the 
brook could find to talk about for over a 
thousand years. Then, as his mind wandered, 
he began to catch murmurs of a story going 
on over there under the, willows, where the 
waters spoke gravely of sweeter, deeper things. 
And, as he listened, this story seemed some- 
how to have something to do with him him- 
self; so, with his eyes still fixed on the moon’s 
finger, he leaned closer and heard it all. In 
this fashion, too, did the poets of old. 


WHAT WENT ON UNDER THE 
WILLOWS 


“ Her name was Alice let me see, 
that was over a hundred years ago. It’s been 
a story in these willows here from slip to slip 
and root to root a long time back. She lived 
in an old white house over the hill there. It's 
gone now. She must have been pretty——" 

"She was pretty," ran the brook. . “She 
could bend and she could droop her waist 
and her neck just as gracefully as you do— 
almost. Of course, these human beings can- 
not be as pretty as we are. But Alice was 
pretty. Yes, indeed. I should say she had 
hair that was as fine and rich and glossy as 
any grass I ever saw. And her lips were as 
red as the berries on that red haw behind the 
oak; and her teeth were as white as the foam 
of me off those rocks in the springtime when 
Im frothy; and she had a voice like the 
meadowlark's that sings in the field over 
yonder. And her skin —well, it was almost as 
pretty as apple blossoms. And her foot! 
Maybe a leaf on the ground could be lighter, 
but I doubt it. A wonderful girl. Wonder- 
ful enough to belong to us.” 

“She does belong to us now, 
old willow. 

"Earth's flowers 
croaked the old frog. 
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“Yes,” sighed the brook; then murmured 
on, ^ but you must remember, whereas you 
mourn and grow old, I am always young and 
have an eye for youth. Now, I say Rose is 
another Alice." 

At the sound of the name of Rose the boy 
in the lounging place stirred slightly. 

* Rose and Alice," went on the liquid voice 
among the shadows. “І don't know which is 
the prettier." 

“Why, Rose I should think," said a young 
willow. ‘I’ve seen her down here with that 
'lad Welton. She reminds me of the bluebird 
that comes in the morning and bathes in 
among those rocks." 

“Alice was just as pretty as Rose," mur- 
mured the brook. Then its words slid off, 
indistinguishable, in the rustling air for a few 
moments. At last it broke out: "I only 
hope she won't be as unhappy." 

'The young willow drooped its silky ears 
to the stream. “Was Alice unhappy?" it 
asked. 

“She was never seen again,’ 
willow and fetched a somber sigh. 

“All because of herlad," lamented the brook. 
“Не had ambition.” 
“Break hearts 

quoth the frog. 

And the brook said: “І remember him 
well. His legs sprang under him like saplings 
and his breast swelled like a tree in a gale. 
His eyes were like a hound’s and his hair as 
curly and crinkly as cresses. They used to 
come—a hundred years ago it was—and sit 
beneath that old oak. Just as Rose and 
Welton do to-day. - Ah, I am always young 
and I note these delicious things. But he 
Һай ап ambition. I think he went off toward 
the setting sun and left her here. The lads 
had such ideas in those days. Always toward 
the setting sun. Some of them came back 
soon. Some never came back." 

“While they seek afar, their greatest em- 
pire is under their hand,” the frog broke in. 

“How so, Oracle Belly?” 

“Let them look. Its map is in their palm.” 

The brook ran on: “But Alice's lad came 
back. Yes. Yes, he came back. It was 
two springs, I think, that he was gone. 
There used to be a young wind hereabouts 
that told the story. A most prying, inquisi- 
tive little wind he was, but he had, after all, 
I think, a sweet intention about him. He 
was merry and jolly, but he had his dreamy 
qualities, too. I rather liked him." 

"Is it the wind that comes sneaking up on 
my back from the wheat in midsummer?” 
asked the young willow. 
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“No; this wind is gone now. He brought 
us hay smells from a valley over yonder. 
But the valley is all filled in now; so he 
doesn't come any more." 

“Alice was gone when her lad came back,” 
sighed the old willow. “Nobody knew 
where. The lad couldn’t find out. It was 
this wind that came and told us, here in the 
shadows. "Twas dusk of a summer day, 
wasn't it?" 

* Midsummer," murmured the brook, gen- 
tly. "This wind followed the lad down here 
from the old house. I mind how the lad 
looked at himself in my pool and then went 
away, slowly. But the wind, I remember, 
hung around in the willows here and told us 
the story. I don't know just how it began. 
It was all about him and his mother and 
Alice. Alice, it seemed, had not been one of 
them, but somehow she had lived in their 
house over there, ever since she was a tiny 
girl no bigger than that berry bush. What 
she did there I don't know, but lad and lass 
used to come down here and dream and grow 
and dream and grow—and as they grew I've 
no doubt their dreams grew, too. I speak 
from my own experience; for, believe me or 
not, even J have had ideas of the sea. 

* Well—so this wind used to tell—she came 
at length to fill all that house with perfume 
and with music. And the suns swung on and 
the frosts came, and the suns swung on and 
the frosts came. There were just these two 
and his mother in that old house, so this wind 
said. This wind was sentimental: he told 
me he used to steal into corners of that house 
and find her fragrance there before him; and 
he used to bring birds' songs into that house, 
but her songs drowned them out in sweetness. 
Well, anyway, when Alice and her lad were 
quite grown he had this notion—a sturdy no- 
tion it was, too, of going away. I know just 
how he felt. Before I got water enough, I 
once started out, too, but the sun soon dried 
me up. 

* And—where was I?—and when the lad 
had gone, so this wind said, he used to pry 
through the curtains to see her; and tag at 
her skirts through the meadow to hear her. 
And she sang no more; but took to sobbing, 
just like you willows when the cold winds 
come. Indeed, her voice sounded like that 
old willow's voice there. li 

“She went through the rooms of the old 
house; maybe she would start a song, half 
forgetful, you know, but then she would quit 
suddenly. She would flutter in front of an 
old mirror there, in one of the dresses that had 
pleased him most. And then she would lay 
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off the dress and weep over its furbelows. 
This is like young maids, so the wind said. 
In the dark of nights she would roam in the 
old garden, and wring her hands and look 
with anguished face at the stars as if they 
could help bring him back; and at such times, 
in among the crickets the wind would hear 
her voice, whispering in pain: ‘I meant noth- 
ing in his life I meant nothing in 
his life So he went away from me!’ 

“There was a rosebush there; a deep red 
rose grew on it and she used to hold this rose’s 
head in her fingers, and kiss it, and tell it 
how she had hoped to grow old along with 
him, loving him and helping him all his 
life. Then the tears would fall and this 
wind would brush in between the tears 
and the rose, trying to dry her eyes and 
comfort her. 

“All through the long months of summer 
she haunted the old paths and the old rooms, 
sighing how she had meant to be with him all 
his life, but now he had gone and left her. A 
desolate sadness day by day crept over her 
head and heart; and night by night this wind 
lay under her window and heard her quietly 
sobbing in the old house. Sometimes she 
called his name, forlornly, and cried: ‘Come 
back!’ Sometimes she stared down into the 
garden and murmured between her lips: ‘I 
meant nothing, nothing, nothing in his life. 
Nobody will understand.” 

* Poor little maid," sighed the old willow. 

* And then she went away, this wind told 
me. He could not follow her out of this 
valley, though he tried, and got his ears 
boxed and was thrown back here by the 
other winds for his pains. But she went 
away forever; and the last this wind heard 
of her was her voice sobbing softly.” 

“What of the lad?” asked the young wil- 
low, eagerly. 

“What of the bird that flies south?” re- 
torted the brook. “The lad came back, as I 
told you. When he came, this wind was on 
the watch. I told you how spry and nosey 
this wind was; well, he followed the lad 
through the old house. He heard the lad 
weeping on his mother’s shoulder. There 
were the words ‘Gone forever’; 
‘Gone forever’; sounding like an 
echo throughout the place. They say this is 
regret, and it is like the sun coming back after 
the flowers have died. A sun still, but all 
cold; as if the heart in it had ceased burning 
because there was nothing left on earth to 
burn for. ‘Gone!’ said the lad; and ‘for- 
ever’ said his mother, after him. And the 
wind said. they both seemed stricken down. 
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Then, after that, the lad took to wandering 
through the house, with the wind: behind his 
shoulder, listening. What did he hear? He 
heard sobbing from the lad, too; but not like 
the old willow's voice was this sobbing. It 
was like the deep mourning of the big oak 
yonder when the autumn comes and struggles 
through its leaves.” 

“Between a T and nothing is all life,” 
rumbled the frog. 

“What do you mean, old Croak?” 

“Sight’s behind, and sigh’s before you." 

* Well," said the brook, *the lad—so this 
wind said to me—stopped first in the upper 
hall and leaned his head against a mirror 
there, a mirror brighter than my breast in 
May. And he looked into this glass and 
murmured a queer thing. He said: ‘What of 
her glass without her?’ and peering a long 
time earnestly, this sad boy passed on. Yes, 
and there was tears in his eyes. 

“Then he went into her old room, where 
one of her old silk dresses lay, and the wind 
picked it up for him, ruffled it and smoothed 
it out slightly for him, put some new rose 
fragrance into it for him, and watched what 
he should do. And the lad sank on his knees 
and kissed the old dress and cried into its 
folds. Then he fell to petting it and the 
wind slipped in and out among his fingers, 
trying to help him. And the lad sobbed and 
cried as if his heart would break.” 

“I have felt that way, too, when I thought 
the spring should never come,” said the young 
willow. “Something seems almost to break 
within me from sadness.” 

“And then,” went the sweet voice of the 
brook, “he fingered all her pretty things-—her 
tiny soft shoes, her pieces of embroidery, the 
old ribbons from her hair, the books she 
looked into when she was alone, the pictures 
she had placed upon the walls. And the 
wind heard him say, almost to himself, ‘And 
I found out too late. Too late:’” 

“Dreams of gold make young hearts old," 
came from the frog. 

“Town into the garden the lad went, this 
wind following, and he stood by the rose- 
bushes she had planted. For a while he stood 
and looked at their deep red blossoms. 
Then he reached out and crushed the thorns 
of their stems into his hands and cried and 
said again: ‘Too late.’ And this wind took 
the words and spread them over the garden 
in among the phlox and the verbenas and the 
mignonette and the prince's feather. And 
the lad followed the wind on around through 
the flowers, his hands pressed to his pale fore- 
head, and he sobbed like the oak tree in 
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TREE IN AUTUMN: "TOO LATE 


autumn: ‘Too late my God 
too late.’ 

“And then it was he came down to me, and 
crossed, and lay in the grass there and talked 
to me, while the wind hung about. He said 
tome: ‘You ought to remember her face, you 
little foolish brook’—I was ages older than 
he was—‘you ought to know how wonder- 
fully sweet she was. How she used to de- 
light in you! How she played along these 
banks! And now she is gone. Gone forever 
from you and from me. I thought 
the world lay out there, little brook, out yon- 
der toward the west. I thought that any 
time I could come back to her. I did not 
know. I was too young to know that the 
world was really here with her. 
I went searching a world and all the time it 
was behind my back! It was here, with you 
and this old oak and these willows A 
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MY GOD TOO LATE" *'** 

" Aye, he mentioned the willows," put in 
the oldest. “That’s the tale they tell. We 
don't get many human tales here about, so I 
remember this the brook has on his tongue.” 

* Well, he lay there a long, long time, telling 
me in that deep, sad voice of his what a silly 
thing this ambition of his had been. ‘It would 
have all been different if I had had Her 
with me,’ I mind his saying. ‘With Her, 
I had the world in the palm of my hand." 

“T told you so,” interrupted the frog. 

"*But I went without her. I went too 
soon. Тоо soon. And now it is too late. If 
you could only speak, old brook’—me with my 
thousand summer tongues!—‘and any other 
man should come your way to do as I have 
done, you ought to hold him here long enough 
to tell him my story and the story of Alice; 
how she filled my heart so I did not know my 
heart was full; how in the bursting of my life 
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—because I was young—my heart has come 
to the bursting also, and her spirit has fled 
from it; how when I got to the setting sun at 
last I knew. My world was here behind me. 
And I knew it. But I came back too late. 

*** Now, roar that in the ears of lovers till 
the end of time; whisper it to them among 
their own whisperings, on nights like this, 
when they sit on your bank and dream; sing 
it to them in sunny afternoons when they are 
picking marguerites and poppies; dronc it to 
them when they are dozing in the dusk: 

“Му God, she is gone forever! 

"'Tell them that. And make the word 
*gone' mean all the sadness of all the Novem- 
bers you have ever known. Tell them your 
waves are made up of my tears and the tears 
that Alice shed, and that forever over these 
stones and in these willows they are rolling 
and telling over and over what happened to 
usin our youth. There is a tale you may tell 
and it shall never grow old: the glory man 
looks for in the skies he holds in the palm of 
his hand—just once. 

‘“Now there is a song that will split the 
breasts of men for a million years: ‘My God, 
she is gone forever!’ 

“Then he lay staring at me from under the 
tree for hours longer. And at last he got up, 
like a lame man, and went away. The last I 
heard him say was, ‘Too late too 
late.’ And the wind followed him over the 
hill into the darkness. 

“In late summer the wind came back. It 
was the last we saw of him and he bore the 
tags of the story. The old house was de- 
serted, the garden overgrown, the people 
gone. Like dry seeds that would never 
sprout; like broken buttertlies that would 
never come to the flowers, the man and his 
mother were gone." The brook tloated down 
to a whisper, murmuring “That is the story 
of Alice and her lad." 

Then the old willow groaned and began: 
"I am the fruit of lamentation, my dress is 
built for grief, my head is bowed down. I 
know the silent sadnesses of things since time 
began; I know the quiet anguish of the 
brokenhearted. I am here as a memorial to 
all these things. I feed on mute tears, and 
the songs sung in my branches are plaintive 
and low. And I sav that in our world we 
know nothing so grave and awful as what 
goes on in these human hearts. Ours is a life 
of patient sweetness, whether we are torn and 
crushed or whether we rise in this moonlight 
air. But those strange beings who walk be- 
fore us, indeed they rack themselves in a ter- 
rible madness; their pangs are most tremen- 
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dous on earth; their sorrows are deeper than 
the waters; their joys are loftier than the 
skies. And so, as I bow here, knowing these 
things, I always pray; pray that they shall 
all of them have their strange joy and none 
of them suffer their strange sorrow. I think 
they do not know this as they walk. I think 
they conceive I weep because of my own weak- 
ness; whereas, instead, I weep because of their 
weakness. And I pray, with my beard in this 
stream, because I want them to be happy." 

“To be happy they must be wise," in- 
toned the brook, softly.’ “То be wise they 
must know when to start and when to stay. 
Else, like Alice's lad, they will forever go over 
those hills, sobbing back upon the wind ‘To 
late too late . . too... 

A sudden cloud passed subtly over the 
moon as the brook spoke. 

It veiled her shoulder, her arm, her glisten- 
ing hand. And the face of the water went 
silently gray, losing its fascination. 

At once, too, the eyes of the boy beneath 
the tree clouded. His lids closed a moment, 
then opened. Не stared vaguely about him, 
as one coming out of a dream, then shook him- 
self with a slight shiver. He looked again at 
the brook. It was silent now, slipping along 
in the pearly darkness. Quickly he stood up 
and wiped his forehead. Where was he? 
He had almost forgotten. Then his hand 
rested against the old oak tree and he had 
found himself. 
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WHAT WENT ON UNDER THE 
APPLE TREE 


Back through the night, bareheaded, he 
made his way, up the old familiar street filled 
with its summer incense. At the second 
house, by the corner of a hedge, he stopped. 
There was an apple tree there and it cast a 
soit midnight shadow on the grass. Twice 
he whistled, low and clear, the note of the 
quail: Bob-bob-white! Bob-bob-white! And 
waited. He thought he caught a sound ої 
sobbing somewhere in the shadow. 

“Аге you there?" he whispered. And 
Rose came stealing into his arms. 

“1—1 saw you go down the street and 
waited here. I—I knew you would come 
back." 

The daze of the moon was still in him. 

"How did you know that?" he asked, 
slowly. 

“I j— just knew it." 

“How?” he asked more sharply, in wonder 
at what had just passed at the brookside. 

“ Because something strange has been hurt- 
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ing me all evening, and I knew you would 
come to make the hurt quit І knew 
you would come before it was too late." 

“Before it was too late,” he re- 
peated. Then, among his thoughts, he 
stroked her hair and murmured in her ear: 

“Rose, I'm not going.” 

She never looked up írom his arm. 
*Oh-h-h," was all she said; yet the sigh 
seemed to let out a hope that had been taut 
in her soul for days. 

He clenched his jaws. “No, I'm not. I'll 
stay here another year. The paper'll be glad to 
keep me. Why—I can own it in another year." 

“B-but your career? In the city there's 
so much more chance, you know you said." 

"I—yes, I know." He passed his hand 
over his eyes. "Iknowlsaidthat. Butl— 
I’m not in so much of a hurry.” He 
caught his breath and then plunged rap- 
idly and confusedly ahead: “Rose, you do 
mean something in my life. You mean the 
greatest thing there is. And I'm not going 
to go away and let your heart break and have 
you sobbing day and night around the garden 
and your rooms and the willows and the 
brook and calling to me to come 
back. I’m not going to come backand findI 
am too late and that you’ve gone off through 
the meadow somewhere with nothing but the 
wind to follow you and hear you crying your 
heart out. My career begins here. It's 
right here. It’s you!”’ 

She looked at him with wide eyes through 
the dark, and her voice thrilled huskily as she 
asked: “What do you mean?” 

“Let’s take the old Porter house. It's not 
too large. Only five rooms downstairs and 
three up. I didn’t know it till to-night but. 
I've always wanted to live in that old house— 
with you. It’s a hundred and twenty years 
old but——" 

“T love old things! And that dear old 
fireplace in that dear old dining-room, Will! 
The furniture and the pancling must be all 
in white, and the rugs blue. Just like Delft 
china." 

"And we'll have roaring big logs going 
every night during the winter; and big easy 
chairs. And I'll have a dog—a hunting dog 
with big brown cyes." 

" And it won't take me any time to fix up 
that old garden at the back by the stone wall. 
It’s just overgrown and needs a little weeding. 
It's just full of old-fashioned flowers! Roses 
and phlox and verbenas and mignonette and 
bachelors’ buttons and prince's feather." 

“We'll ‘restore’ it, Rose. Just as it was. 
Andirons and crane and rag carpet. And 
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Ill buy a horse and we'll drive around the 
country rousting out good old furniture. 
"There's attics I know of that will make it 
look like 1776 and General George Washing- 
ton come to stay over night!" 

“And my sewing-room will be one of those 
cunning dormer rooms upstairs." 

“And we'll have cider and apples in the 
cellar." 

“And I'll have the ckickens. I сап make 
more money out of chickens than you think: 
Iput fourteen eggs under one of our hens here 
and she brought out every one of them!" 

“Allright. And it isn’t too late to lay out 
a good big vegetable garden. That patch be- 
tween the orchard and the barn. I'll have 
old Sam Westlin plow it up to-morrow." 

“You like salads. Be sure to have plenty 
of lettuce; and some endives; and mother 
will give us some tomato plants. Will!" 
The girl gave a gasp at the boldness of her 
own thought. 

“What?” 

“Do you suppose we could ever own for 
our own selves the dear old place?” 

“Sure,” he answered, bravely. “I heard 
Miss Sally only wants seven hundred dollars 
for it. And I’ve got three hundred dollars. 
I could pay that down and the rest would be 
just like rent.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind! Pay out 
all your money! How are you going to buy 
that horse and that furniture. You pay Miss 
Sally a hundred dollars down. And I can 
sell vegetables from the garden and can make 
my chicken-money count toward the rent, 
as vou call it." 

“But, Rose, a man can't dothat, you know.” 

“Can't do what?” 

“Why, a man can't let his—his—his wife 
give him any moncy to help him out. A 
man has to go out in the world and make 
his N 

A hand stole over his mouth, to be later 
removed and supplanted by a pair of young 
lips. “Now you've left all that sort of talk 
behind you, dear. That sort of talk came 
pretty near getting you away from me and 
into the city; and you must never, never talk 
that way again. Decause working together 
js the real way." 

'Then she began crying gently, her heart 
full of joy and relief. 

And as they stood there, close together, 
the moon came out from behind her cloud. 
The veil slipped from her shoulder, her daz- 
zling arm stole over the hedge, and she 
placed her fingers tenderly on the young 
girl's head. 
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GEORGE P. BRETT 


T is with much pleasure, but likewise 
with much diffidence, that I undertake, 
at the request of the editor of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, an appreciation 

of my friend and publisher, Mr. George P. 
Brett, the president of the Macmillan Com- 
pany. I would repeat the words— friend 
and publisher. Mr. Brett has an undoubted 
genius for publishing, but he possesses like- 
wise the higher genius for friendship. My 
relations with nim, and those of Mr. Marion 
Crawford and of other authors, have been 
of such a quality as to recall the days 
of Walter Scott and the Constables, of 
Thackeray and Mr. George Smith. And if 
` I were called upon to give advice to a 
young author at the beginning of his career, 
I should urge him as emphatically as I could 
to get a good publisher and stick to him. 
My first glimpse of Mr. Brett's personality 
made an impression upon me which has 
never been etfaced. In the year preceding 
this meeting I had written half of my first 
book,“ The Celebrity," and had left the manu- 
script in the hands of a friend for safe-keep- 
ing. My friend, unknown to me, had sub- 
mitted the manuscript to Mr. Brett; and 
he, after reading it, had declared that he 
would publish the book if the latter half 
proved to be as good as the first. I wrote 
two endings, both of which Mr. Brett had 
rejected. But he said to me, when I returned 
from abroad, “If you will take my advice 
you will continue to rewrite this manuscript 
until I accept it." I took his advice, and 
after a great deal of labor I submitted, two 
years later, a draft which he took, together 
with the first five chapters of “ Richard Car- 
vel.” Whereupon he signed at once a con- 
tract for “Richard Carvel.” Our business 
connections have continued from that day to 


— 


this and have been distinguished by trust on 
both sides. 

George P. Brett is a self-made man in the 
best sense of the word. Before he entered 
the career which has transformed the Mac- 
millan Company from a mere agency of Mac- 
millan & Company of London into one of 
the foremost publishing houses on the Amer- 
ican continent, he was living on a ranch in 
southern California. To use his own words, 
“Cattle and my occupation disappeared 
together." An instance of the acumen which 
has proved to be one of the chief factors in 
his carecr may be cited. As a traveling 
salesman for a publisher he had read “ Mr. 
Isaacs,” and had induced the booksellers to 
give heavy orders for it. I have often heard 
him tell of his embarrassment on subsequent 
visits to his customers in finding their tables 
piled high with a volume which the public 
apparently did not want. It was not until 
later that his opinion of “Mr. Isaacs” was 
amply justitied. 

Another instance of this power occurred 
only recently. A prominent publishing house 
had rejected a treatise on public affairs 
which contained some new and rather 
startling doctrines; it was called to the at- 
tention of Mr. Brett, who published it at 
once, and he has been receiving ever since 
letters of congratulation from prominent 
statesmen, educators, and publishers. Mr. 
Brett's character combines boldness with 
caution, and this is best shown by his attitude 
toward the much discussed policy of adver- 
tising: if his instinct tells him that a book 
is good, he believes in advertising it liber- 
ally; yet on the other hand he declares that 
a publisher who considers the commercial 
value of his wares alone is not only apt to 
find that his published books have no value 
from the standpoint of time, but that a loss 
ensues of publishing reputation, and of ulti- 
mate commercial profit also. Another and 
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GEORGE Р. BRETT 


Sole manager ot The Macmillan Company, and a noted man in the publishing trade. 
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There is no house that publishes more of the new radical literature of economics and 
sociology than The Macmillan Company. The explanation of this is Mr. Brett, who is a 
genuine liberal at heart. 
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COMISKEY 
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CHARLES А, 
Owner and manager of the Chicago “White Sox,’ 
business. A great player (in his time), and a great inventor of devices in the game. Mr. Com- 
iskey is also a sort of natural-born general, in that he is a great leader for his men and an enthu- 


and one of the ablest men in the baseball 


siast whom the “fans” all admire 
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Interesting People 


by no means small factor in his success has 
been his knowledge of and belief in the in- 
nate idealism of the American man and 
woman. 

No author who comes in contact with Mr. 
Brett can fail to be astonished at the range 
of his reading and thought. The publication 
lists of the Macmillan Company are large, 
and when it is said that he has read and 
formed a definite opinion of most of these 
books some idea of his knowledge of history, 
philosophy and general literature may be 
arrived at. In addition to a close attention 
to the details of a great publishing business, 
he contrives to keep abreast of the latest 
developments of modern thought, and main- 
tains a correspondence and connection with 
the foremost thinkers of the day. I do not 
hesitate to make in publica criticism which 
I have often reiterated in private, that he 
works too hard, that he pays too much atten- 
tion to detail. His amusements have been 
the composition of innumerable articles on 
such diverse topics as Poverty, Tariff on 
Books, The Financial Situation, and How to 
Enjoy a Vacation—a subject which I should 
suspect he knew least about, although he 
is able to discuss it entertainingly. His 
description of a trip of many hundreds of 
miles in a one-horse buggy, which appeared 
in Country Life in America, incites one to 
repeat the experiment even in these days 
of automobiles. His assertion “that Amer- 
icans do not ‘loll’ half enough” has, for 
those who know him, an element of humor 
in it; and his authors, who have every reason 
to wish him a long life, are congratulating 
themselves that of late years he is showing 
a tendency to throw some of his character- 
istic energy into practical farming. It may 
be that he will make even of this a financial 
success. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


CHARLES A. COMISKEY 


HILDREN,” said a Chicago school- 
teacher, “who was first in war, 
first in peace and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen?” 

“Comiskey!” shouted every boy in the 
class. 

Comiskey is the best known man in Chi- 
cago. For ten years he has been standing on 
the lake shore heaving loaves of bread onto 
the water and getting back bakeries. He gives 
and throws away more money than any other 
man in the city, and it comes back faster than 
he can lose it. He knows almost everyone 
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and almost all the others know him. Once 
the political bosses pleaded with him to 
accept the nomination for the mayoralty and 
“save the ticket.” 

“ Гуе got one game,” said Comiskey. “ГІІ 
stick to that.” 

His game is baseball. He started playing 
it on the prairies around Chicago, never has ` 
left the game, has amassed a fortune and 
He has won more 
championships than any man ever did, and 
he has made his “White Sox” the most 
loyally supported team in the country. Even 
when the “Sox” are in last place and losing 
steadily anyone who dares say they are not 
the best team in the country is liable to have 
a pop bottle “ bounced off his bean," to revert 
to the language of the bleachers. 

Comiskey is the greatest politician base- 
ball ever has had, a man of intense magnet- 
ism and a born leader. He inherits his 
genius for politics. The name may have a 
Slavonic ring, but his father, Alderman “ Pat” 
Comiskey, was of as stern old Irish stock as 
ever broke a shillalah over the head of a 
Protestant on Lady’s Day. 

He is over six feet tall, with a rumpled 
crown of white hair, a pair of wonderful blue 
eyes and a face so striking as never to be for- 
gotten. Everyone in Chicago knows him by 
sight. He was racing down Michigan boule- 
vard one day last summer when a cross- 
ing policeman held up his club as a signal 
to stop. “Сотту” was surprised. Few 
policemen ever did more than bow to him. 
This one was conscientious. “ Misther Com- 
iskev," he said, "ayther уе hov to quit 
dhrivin’ so pfast or take back yer sayson 
pass." 

Comiskey plaved ball as a boy in Chicago 
and the small cities surrounding it, went to 
Dubuque, then to St. Louis, where he led the 
famous "Browns" to four championships 
and two world's championships. He was 
the great inventive genius of his day on the 
diamond and evolved scores of plays now in 
constant use. He was one of the leaders of 
the revolt of the players in 1890, and as 
leader of the “Brotherhood” came “home” 
to Chicago. His life ambition was to lead 
a Chicago team. In the second year of the 
revolt of the players Comiskey, more than 
anyone else, held them together to the final 
collapse. He was banished from Chicago— 
but when he was sent away he predicted he 
would return and own a club. He went to 
Cincinnati as manager for John T. Brush. 
'There his genius for politics asserted itself. 
First he elected B. B. Johnson, a Cincinnati 
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OWEN DAVIS . 
\ man who has written about 150 plays in seventeen years—most of them melodramas of the 
Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model" variety. (He wrote that one, too! The moving 


usiness having killed the melodrama, Mr. Davis is writing more serious plays, 
and succe lins 
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Interesting People 


sporting writer, a bitter foe of Brush, presi- 
dent of the Western League, in which Brush 
owned the Indianapolis club, even casting 
Brush’s own club’s vote for Brush’s enemy. 
Then Comiskey secured his release from 
Brush and bought the St. Paul club in the 
Western League, already being in position to 
dictate the policies of that league. In three 
years Comiskey was ready to come " home." 
He placed a Western League club in Chicago 


in spite of the protests of the National 


League and precipitated a disastrous baseball 
war. He led the move that transformed the 
Western into the American League, raided 
the National League clubs and took two- 
thirds of its star players. After two years of 
desperate warfare, which cost the club own- 
ers millions of dollars, the National League 
surrendered and made peace, allowing the 
American League to retain the territory and 
the players it had seized, and recognized it 
аз a major league. Comiskey won champion- 
ships in the American League and one world’s 
championship. 

‘The spring training trips of the “White Sox" 
are wonderful junkets, to California, Mexico 
or somewhere far off and alleged to be warm. 
He carries his players and friends in special 
trains. His promise to his men is that if 
they win another pennant they shall train 
in Ireland. the following spring—which 
would be like going home to most of them. 

HUGH S. FULLERTON, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 
STRAKOSCH 


O the present generation of opera- 

goers Clara Louise Kellogg 15 

merely a name, but in the early 

seventies, and later, she was the 
best known and the most popular of Amer- 
ican prime donne. At that time American 
singers were few and far between; all the 
prime donne of grand opera, which was then 
sung entirely in Italian, were foreigners, and 
when a native-born American, a New Eng- 
land girl, who had had her training in this 
country, won a success as a singer of Italian 
opera, the whole country rose to her. 

Clara Louise Kellogg, although of New 
England parentage, was born sixty-seven 
years ago in Sumterville, S. C., where her 
father at the time was teaching school. Her 
mother, who was something of a musician 
and a passionate lover of music, named her 
Clara after Clara Novello, the singer, who 
died recently at an advanced age in Rome. 
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Miss Kellogg, who for more than twenty 
years has been Mrs. Carl Strakosch, ге- 
ceived all her musical education in Amer- 
ica, and that was another thing that de- 
lighted her patriotic fellow countrymen; and 
that she did not give her name an Italian 
termination was still another bond of union 
with her own people. 

Miss Kellogg was the first American prima 
donna to win success abroad. She sang in 
Italian opera at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
London; she sang in oratorio at the Crystal 
Palace, and later in Italian opera in Berlin 
and St. Petersburg. 

Her début was made at the old Academy 
of Music, New York, in 1861, as Gilda in 
“Rigoletto”; later she created the róle of 
Marguerite in Gounod's "Faust" in this 
country. After gaining fame and fortune 
in Italian opera, she organized an English 
opera company of her own, and while at 
the head of that organization produced 
Wagner's "Flying Dutchman" for the first 
time in this country. We had never had so 
big and important an English opera com- 
pany before, and it was an enormous success. 
Not only did Miss Kellogg sing in opera, but 
she sang in concerts and traveled from one 
end of this country to another, so that her 
name was as familiar in San Francisco as it 
was in New York or Boston. 

At a comparatively early age, at the time 
of her marriage, Miss Kellogg retired from 
professional life and made her home at New 
Hartford, Conn., where she had passed many 
summers during her professional carcer and 
where her father was born and spent his 
boyhood and where he died. As years go 
Miss Kellogg is no longer young, but no one 
after seeing her and talking with her could 
possibly call her old. She has the vivacity 
and verve of a young woman and is as in- 
terested in the alfairs of her, country place 
as though she was a born farmer. When 
snow covers the New England hills and 
motoring is out of the question, Mr. and 
Mrs. Strakosch pack their trunks and sail 
for Italy. As a rule they pass their winters 
in Rome, though sometimes they vary their 
sojurn abroad by a winter in India or 
Egypt, but Rome, Mrs. Strakosch says, is 
like home to her. Of course she is as inti- 
mate with the Italian language as she is with 
the English, and as she is an enthusiastic 
lover of the arts, not only of music but of 
painting and sculpture, she finds that Rome 
meets all her esthetic requirements. Miss 
Kellogg still sings in her own drawing- 
room, and occasionally in those of her 
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(1) | graphs have been copied from one end of the country to the other for thirty years. A great 
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friends. And there is still enough of the 
old beauty and the old fire of her voice 
left to thrill those who are fortunate to 
hear her. 

JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 


OWEN DAVIS 


WEN DAVIS, Harvard ’93, has 
been writing plays ever since he 
left Cambridge. A great many 
other persons have been writing 

plays for the past eighteen years, and a 
great many even have had some of them 
produced. But nobody has written and had 
produced so many as Mr. Davis. Life to 
him is just one play after another. Haply 
you crave proof. 

Well, he has written about 150 plays in 
that time, which makes him the Abou ben 
Adhem of American playwrights—quanti- 
tatively, at any rate. Most of them have 
been melodramas of the “ Nellie, the Beauti- 
ful Cloak Model" variety—he wrote that, 
too, by the way—but now he has abjured 
the glaring, melo-light for the softer calcium 
of what the profession terms “regular two- 
dollar stuff." For the cheap melodrama of a 
few years ago has joined the Can’t-Come- 
Back Club, along with whatnots, plush 
albums and Rogers groups. The moving 
picture has killed it. 

And so Mr. Davis, who used to write ’em 
so fast that he was what smokers would call 
a chain-writer—that is, he'd write FINIS 
to one play and, without resharpening his 
pencil, begin with the title of the next and 
go right ahead—Mr. Davis is through with 
lines like “Have courage, girl, I'll save 
you!" and “Rather than do what you say, 
Remington Hallowell, I would starve in the 
gutter!” 

Anybody who has seen one of Mr. Davis’s 
shows might not picture the author as a soft- 
spoken, mild-mannered, book-loving, modest- 
bearing (Note to Editor: Do compounds count 
as two words?) gentleman. That is where 
anybody might have erred. See him in his 
tastefully furnished West One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street apartment, reading “ Joseph 
Vance” aloud to Mrs. Davis, and you would 
hardly think he was the author of “The 
Opium Smugglers of Frisco” and kindred 
pastorals These, if you must have more 
proof, are a few of the plays he has written 
and received weekly royalty checks for. 
The list is not complete, because he said he 
couldn’t remember them all. 


On Trial for Hia Life. 

The Boy trom Wall Street. 

Fallen by the Wayside. 

Sal, the Circus Girl. 

The Greatest Thief in the World. 

A Workingman’s Wife. 

Hearts in Exile. 

A Double Life, 

The Sewing Machine Girl. 

Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak 
Model. 

A Race Across the Continent. 


Jack Sheppard, the Bandit King. 


The Creole Slave's Revenge. 

The Battle of Port Arthur. 

The Secret of Her Life. 

The King and Queen of 
Gamblers. 

The Secret-Service Мап. 

The House with the Green 
Shutters, 

For the White Rose. 

In Peril. 

Through the Breakers. 

Over the Fence. 

Reaping the Whirlwind. 

Lost in the Desert. 

Circus Day. 

Under Two Flags. 

Between Love and Duty 

Her Marriage Vow. 

The Road to Frisco. 

The Gathering Storm. 

The Lighthouse by the Sea. 

Thanksgiving Day. 

How Baxter Butted In. 

Her First False Step. 

A Corner in Coffee. 

Tracked Around the World. 

The Queen of Poverty Flats. 

Chinatown Charlic. 

The Confessions of a Wife. 

The Gambler of the West. 

At Yale. 

False Friends. 

Ten Thousand Dollars’ Reward. 

At the World's Mercy. 

The Burglar's Daughter. 


But nowadays Mr. 
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Never Too Late to Mend. 

The Convict's Sweetheart, 

Back Again. 

The Man Higher Up. 

The Chinatown Trunk Mystery. 

My Lady Nell. 

Cherub Devine, 

The Wishing Ring. 

A Great Temptation. 

A Chorus Girl's Luck in New 
York. 

The White Caps. 

For His Sister's Honor. 

Bribed. 

The Street Singer. 

Tony, the Bootblack. 

The Wire Tappers. 

A Minister's Sweetheart. 

The White Captive. 

From Tramp to Millionaire. 

Ruled Off the Turt. 

The Gambler's Daughter. 

Anita, the Singing Girl. 

The Power of Moncy. 

Secrets of the Police. 

Convict 999. 

Dead wood Dick. 

The Prince of Spendthrifts. 

Broadway After Dark. 

The Opium Smugglers of 
Frisco. 

Sold into Slavery. 

Cupid at Vassar. 

An Old Swectheart of Mine. 

Sins of the Fathers. 

The Candidate. 
The Qucen of 
Camp. 

The Spirit of '76. 
The Mysterious Detective. 

A Crooked Path. 

Fools of Fortune. 

A Marked Woman. 

Another Man's Wife. 

The Great Express Robbery. 
Since Nellie Went Away. 
The River Pirates. 

The Secret Seven. 


the Outlaw^s 


Davis is writing more 


carefully and slowly, turning out only two or 
three plays a year. And, if earnestness and 
sincerity make for success, he is going to be 
a “regular two-dollar playwright.” No more 
melodramas. The public got more than it 
wanted; the managers overproduced. As 
Mr. Al Woods, who put on most of Mr. 
Davis’s plays, so succinctly put it, “We 
killed the cow that had the golden fleece.” 

FRANKLIN P. ADAMS. 


EDGAR W. HOWE 


F you journey the length of the main 
street of Atchison, Kansas, any fine 
morning, it is more than probable that 
you will be accosted by a middle-aged 

man of a serious cast of countenance and 
polite bearing, and if you have anything in 
the way of news to impart, it will be received 
with gratitude and jotted down upon the 
back of an envelope or any fragment of 
paper that the serious-faced man can dig 
from his pockets. 

Although the owner of one of the most 
prosperous evening papers in the West, 
Edear Watson Howe, familiarly known all 
over America as * Ed" Howe, works as dili- 
gently at news gathering as the youngest 
reporter in his employ. For more than 
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thirty years he has trotted up and down the 
main street of Atchison, and his “What 
d’ you know?" has been sprung 48,915,749 
times. His industry is tireless and amazing, 
but he works so quietly, and with so few 
false motions, that he accomplishes a great 
deal without being hurried. Day after day 
his Atchison Globe prints column upon 
column of his contributions to local history. 
His editorial paragraphs are quoted wherever 
newspapers use the English language, and 
the badly overworked word “inimitable” 
is the only one that describes them. No other 
paragraphs are so pungent, so incisive, so 
illuminating. Howe has a genius for seeing 
the queer twists in human nature, and in a 
dozen words he illustrates some interesting 
foible or weakness. There is much of cyni- 
cism in his paragraphs, but there is more of 
humor, and the combination is irresistible. 
He is not overpowered by human greatness. 
Some majestic man of world reputation goes 
to Atchison, and while he is being acclaimed 
by the populace, Howe notices that his hat 
is two sizes too small, or that one of his vest 
buttons is missing, and mentions the fact in 
his paper. It is this faculty for secing the 
things overlooked by the majority that 
makes his work unique. 

Now and then he packs a fountain pen 
and a couple of pies in his grip and starts on 
a tour of the world. He favors the out-of- 
the-way places, where paths are not worn 
by tourists, and he works harder when 
traveling than when at home. He writes 
long letters to his paper, and these letters 
are unlike any travel stories ever written. 
He notes all the interesting things other 
globe trotters have overlooked. He is quick 
to see the ridiculous. Gazing upon the 
coronation of some European sovereign, the 
solemn ceremonies impress him less than the 
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fact that the whiskers of the lord high cham- 
berlain don’t match his robe. 

There always is, in everything Howe 
writes, the element of the unexpected. It is 
present in all his books—one of which ranks 
with the best in American fiction—and it is 
in his briefest paragraph, and that is why 
he is inimitable. Others may adopt his 
style and mannerisms, but they can’t bor- 
row the strange, original intelligence that 
eternally ignores the obvious and seizes upon 
the bizarre, showing how much of the bizarre 
there is in every-day commonplace life. 

Every town has its star drunkard whose 
performances are not celebrated by the 
press unless he appears in the police court. 
It is the general editorial policy to ignore 
him. But the star drunkard of Atchison is 
written up in the Globe every day. His gen- 
eral worthlessness is insisted upon vehe- 
mently, his gutter adventures described with 
pathos or dramatic fire as the occasion de- 
mands, his musings and denunciations faith- 
fully reported, and his name is always given. 

“Ed” Howe lives and works with machine- 
like regularity. He is at his office at eight 


o'clock in the morning, and spends the fore- 


noon on the streets, gathering news. Hishand- 
writing is the worst in the United States. He 
starts a line at the upper left-hand corner of 
a sheet of paper and when it is ended it has 
reached the lower right-hand corner. His 
typewritten copy is a trifle more illegible 
than the product of his pen. It is not an 
affectation. At four o'clock he goes to his 
suburban home with a bundle of papers, and 
the world sees no more of him until he ap- 
pears next morning with his "What d'you 
know?" He is quiet, courteous and amiable, 
and when he is tired of hard work he starts 
to work a little harder as a relaxation. 

WALT MASON. 


Just as these pages were going to press Mr. Howe, now nearly 57 years old, retired from active work on the 
Atchison © Globe,” after 33 years connection with Ihat newspaper as editor and proprietor. 


A FEW OF “ED” HOWE’S PARAGRAPHS 


R. CHARLES M. VERNON, of 

M Manhattan, Kansas, has made a 

few selections from the Atchison 

Globe which will give the reader some idea of 

what Editor “Еа” Howe writes for his paper. 
Following is Mr. Vernon’s contribution: 


It seems altogether probable that “Ed” 
Howe is the best country town newspaper 
reporter in America. 

What editor who shuts himself up in his 


office and haughtily declines to mingle with 
the “folks” could produce every day of the 
week column after column of items like these: 

We thought this was funny; maybe you will not: 
To-day we saw old Sam Brouse, the wholesale bcer 
agent, in front of Bryan Smith's counter drinking a 
mug of root beer. 

An Atchison restaurant has a sign which reads: 
“Sandwiches of All Kinds," although it has had noth- 
ing but ham sandwiches in twenty years. 

Dr. E. T. Shelley is one Atchison man who likes 
his wife's kin. They are at his house a good deal, and 
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fill up his automobile. His wife says she docs not in- 
vite them; her husband does, and if anything hap- 
pens and they are not around he worries, and is 
afraid they are mad about something. 


^ “Jennie is dead,” said a tired-looking woman in a 
wrapper as she sat humped up on the top step of a 
neighbor's porch last evening. “John, her husband, 
wrote me all about it, and the letter came to-day. 
She knew toward the last she was going. ‘The children 
were all asleep, and she went at midnight, but she 
would not let them be wakened; she asked John to 
lift her up so she could sce them, and then sank away. 
Jennie was my youngest sister," continued the woman 
mournfully, “апа I have been looking for the letter 
saying she was dead. She had quick consumption. 
She lived down in Arkansas and lived such a hard 
life; lots of children, poor, and nothing but work, 
work, work from morning until Aight. I went down 
there about a month ago and took along a lot of 
clothes for Jennie. We never said anything about 
when she would wear them, but one day I said: 
‘Jennie, I’ve got a set of clothes for you; where shall 
I put them?’ and she asked to see them. I showed 
them to her and she seemed so pleased, and said: 
‘I haven’t got any place to put anything so nice; 
put them in a clean flour sack and hang them on the 
wall, and then tell John where they are.’ That was 
all we ever said, but John said in his letter to-day: 
‘Jennie wore the clothes at last.’ " 


In reporting society events the Globe 
shows the same vigor and freshness, the 
same unconventionality that is displayed in 
all its other departments. These items are 
fairly characteristic: 


Misses Mary MacLennan and Henrietta Alexander, 
popular Topeka girls who are visiting in Atchison, 
will be given a hunt breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ing by E. W. Howe at the Bungalow. (Note.—The 
breakfast will consist of the usual bacon and eggs, 
toast and coffee, and the neighbors’ hounds hunt 
foxes around the Bungalow anyway, which will be 
the hunt; but it is customary to exaggerate social 
affairs.) 


We notice with pride that the Atchison women 
are giving Mrs. W. W. Guthrie, who recently rc- 
turned from a trip around the world, a series of par- 
ties. Mrs. John M. Price, Sr., gave her one yesterday 
at Price Villa. We were lately much displeased be- 
cause a certain young girl was given a round of par- 
ties in Atchison, there being no other social events 
for two months. ‘The excuse for the parties was the 
young girl's approaching marriage. How much 
better that attention be paid to a worthy old lady 
like Mrs. Guthrie! Mrs. Guthrie is nct a promise; 
she has made good. She has stood the storm and 
stress, and, after winning the battle of life, she is a 
worthy woman we all delight to honor. "Therefore 
we hope other parties will be given in her honor. We 
hope, also, that the refreshments will consist of tea 
and toast, and that Mrs. Guthrie will not be kept 
out late at night, for she is no giddy young thing with 
great powers of endurance, but she is worthy of all 
the attentions Atchison people can pay her. Why 
do young people receive all the attention and old 
people all the neglect? Atchison will change this 
rule. Hurrah! 


In his thirty years' experience in the com- 
munity Mr. Howe has learned rather thor- 
oughly how the people of whom he writes 
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will "take" a rather familiar use of their 
names. And in writing items like these he 
has not so utterly disregarded the feelings of 
the people mentioned as óne might think: 


A man to-day saw C. D. Walker riding around with 
an automobile agent. “I wonder,” said the man, 
“if Mr. Walker intends to buy a new automobile? 
Or, perhaps I should say, does his daughter Isabelle 
want a new automobile?" His daughter Isabelle 
doesn't run Mr. Walker as much as you may imagine. 
A man who accompanied the Walkers to the West 
Indies last winter heard her issue twelve different 
orders and none of them was carried out. 


If your wife has grown careless in her treatment 
of you why not try running away? A. S. McGowan 
of Atchison tried it and his wife made a search and 
found him, Mac taking pains to hide in a place 
where he knew his wife would look. And he says 
she is as nice to him now as she was when she 
was a bride. Hereafter, should his wife become 
careless again, he intends to get a strange look in 


.his eyes, indicating the Curse of the Wandering 


Foot, and he knows she will at once do better. They 
had trouble about her mother, but Mrs. McGowan 
fixed that, too. 


Doc Robison drinks nothing but whisky and eats 
nothing but crackers and cheese and dried beef, 
yet he is a robust man at seventy, and takes no 
exercise. 


“Globe Sights" is a column that appears 
frequently in Mr. Howe’s paper. Following 
are a few selections from that department: 


One reason young people think they have so many 
friends is that they never need them. 


A woman who cries a great deal is usually a great 
kisser. : 


If you don’t like this world, complain to the girl who 
is at home from school for the holiday vacation; she 
is running it at present. 


When you get through with your work, for Heaven's 
sake go off and rest: don’t bother the man who is still 
busy. : 


A man or woman who reads poctry will finally at- 
tempt to write it. 


Almost every public speaker mentions his dear 
wife, and the fact that he has been abroad. 


Every man throws a rock now and then that he 
would like to have back in his hand. 


Every great man must realize that he is not as great 
as the newspapers say he is. 


The children who attend a certain church in Atchi- 
son say that the preacher prays so long that they can 
count two street cars go by. 


In a lodge, when a man looks particularly meek, 
subdued and crushed, he is sure to have some awe- 
inspiring title like Most Worthy Grand Past Master 
of the World. 


After a man gets along in ycars the pockets in 
which he formerly carried love letters are filled with 
spectacle cases. 

You don't need a very complete list of funny stories 
to amuse a girl who is gifted with pretty teeth. 


' 
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A LITTLE QUESTION IN LADIES' 


THE STORY OF A HIRED GIRL AND A NICKEL 


RIGHTS 


BY PARKER H. 


AUTHOR OF 


FILLMORE 


"THE HICKORY LIMB 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROSE CECIL O'NEILL 


ARGERY was sitting under the 
cherry tree with a certain air of 
expectation. She seemed to be 
waiting for something or some- 

body. Willie Jones’ head appeared over the 
back fence and Willie Jones himself, a tin 
pail in one hand, dropped into the Blair yard 
and made for the cherry tree. But Margery 
still gazed earnestly, tensely, into nothing. 
Willie Jones, evidently, was not the object of 
her thoughts. 

“What’s the matter, Margery?” 

“ Nuthin’. I'm just a-waitin’.” 

“What for?” 

There was no reason for telling Willie 
Jones, but, by the same token, there was no 
reason for not telling him. So Margery an- 
swered frankly. 

“I et up a whole bagful of bananas and 
now Effie says I’m goin’ a-be sick and thr’ up. 
I'm just a-waitin'." 

“Whew! How many was they, Margery?” 

“T don't know, but a good many." 

“Think you might ha’ shared with а fella.” 

“Well, you see, Willie, I didn't know any- 
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thing about ет. None of us did.’ I thought 
I smelled somethin’ good in the pantry and 
when Effie went upstairs I slipped in to see, 
and sure enough they was a bag o' bananas, 
real soft and sweet, don’t you know? I et one 
and then I et another and, before I knew it, 
they was all gone. Then Effie caught me as 
I was comin’ out.” 

“Will she tell on you?” 

“No, I don't think she'll tell on me. But 
she says I’m goin’ a-be awful sick. I was 
once before. So I'm just a-waitin'." 

“Aw, you're not goin’ a-be sick, Margery. 
That's only Effie’s bluff. Listen. I’m goin’ 
out blackberryin’. They’s just dead loads 
of great big ripe ones in the graveyard patch. 
My mother’ll give me a dime if I bring her 
back two quarts. Don’t you want to come 
with me?” 

Margery looked at the tin pail longingly. 
She, too, would go blackberrying, but she 
realized that home was the best place for 
sick folk. 

“Aw, come on," Willie urged. “ You're not 
goin’ a-be sick. I bet anything you're not." 


A Little Question in Ladies’ Rights: By Parker H. Fillmore 


Confidence begets confidence, and, looking 
at Willie Jones’ tin pail, Margery began to 
wonder whether after all Effie’s prophecy 
might not prove a false one. 

“Well, I tell you what, Willie. Wait a 
minute and I’ll ask Effie.” 

“Why do you got to ask her?" 

“Because Mother’s not home. Besides, 
if I do get sick ГЇЇ want Effie to take care 
of me.” 

This last was too sound a reason for Willie 
Jones to gainsay, so Margery called Effie to 
the kitchen door. 

“Blackberryin’! And in the sun!” Effe 
repeated when Margery had delivered her- 
self. “Well, I guess not! Here you are just 
stuffed full of ripe bananas and you want a-go 
out trampin' in the sun! Not much! You 
stay right where you are, me lady, and take 
care o' yourself. No blackberryin’ for you!" 


[ 
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A-BE SICK AND THR! UP. 
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“You see,” Margery explained to Willie 
Jones. 

“Aw, rats!” that young gentleman ex- 
claimed, turning a hostile front toward the 
kitchen door. “Come on, Margery. What 
do you care what Effie says? She’s nuthin’ 
but an old hired girl! I wouldn't let any old 
hired girl boss me around!" 

* Any—any old what?” gasped Effe, her 
face turning red and her eyes opening wide 
with horror. 

"Any old hired girl!" Willie Jones re- 
peated defiantly. “Ain’t she nuthin’ but an 
old hired girl, Margery?” 

It was a question Margery had never be- 
fore considered. To her Effie had always 
been merely Effie—merely the person who 
cooked and sewed and swept and waited on 
table and buttoned your dress and combed 
your hair and did all the thousand and one 
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things about the house that had to be done 
and were done. She was merely Effie and, 
come to think of it, she must be the hired 
girl, for, in every other house in the neighbor- 
hood, the person who did the things or a few 
of the things which [fhe did was undoubt- 
edly the hired girl. And if you are a thing 
what's the sense of pretending you aren't? 
Margery didn't want to offend Effie, but facts 
arc facts. 
“Of course Effie's our hired girl." 


For a moment Effe looked hurt enough for: 


tears. 

“Oh, Margery, how can you? And after 
all the years I've took care of you and loved 
you! You don't mean it. do you? You're 
not going to call your poor old Effie such an 
ugly name, are you?" 

“Well, I don't see why you talk that way, 
Effie. You are a hired girl, aren't you?” 

“O° course she's a hired girl," Willie Jones 
insisted. "And I'd just like to see any old 
hired girl of ours tellin’ me what I dast do 
and what I dassn’t. Come on, Margery, we 
can't wait all day." 

"Any old hired girl!” shouted Effie. She 
was angry now, so angry that Margery and 
Willie Jones retreated a step or two in case 
of personal violence. “So I'm like any old 
hired girl, am I? I'm only one of them 
good-for-nuthin' tramps that go trapezing 
about from house to house and never keep 
a place for more than two weeks, am 12 I'm 
a dirty, carcless, ignur'nt hussy that’s out 
all night and sleepy and lazy all day, am I? 
In other words, I'm a hired girl! Well, it's 
what Tom has been tellin’ me all along and 
I didn't believe him. ‘Nonsense,’ says he. 
"They don't care nuthin’ for you,’ says he. 
‘To them vir only a hired girl, says he. 
‘Now come over to my place and I'll make 
you housekeeper, says he, ‘and all you'll 
have to do is give your orders to the servants.’ 
And every time I says to Tom, ‘No, Tom,’ 
T says, ‘I ain't ready yet. I been with these 
here children since before they was born and 
I can't leave 'em yet. But thank you just 
the same,’ I says. And Tom says, ‘Effie, yir 
a born fool. What do you think them children 
care for you?’ he says. ‘Only what they can 
get out of you, he says. And," concluded 
Efe, her voice again choked with tears, “I 
am а fool and Tom's right. They don't 
care nuthin' for me, and I'm only the hired 
girl." 

"Who's Tom, Га like to know?’ Willie 
Jones demanded, offensively. 

"Who's Tom?" echoed Effie. "Twas evi- 
dent that insult was being added to insult. 
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“Why, Tom, me young friend, is Thomas 
McGinniss, Conthractor and Builder, that 
built the house yir living in and every house 
on your street. And it's ten to one, me 
young gent, that your own dad is still payin’ 
his monthly installments to Tom McGinniss, 
brother of Effie the Hired Girl!" 

Effie turned haughtily away, then paused 
to add: "If either of yez ever again have 
anything to say to Effie, when ye ring Mr. 
Thomas McGinniss' doorbell, ye had better 
mind vir manners and ask for Miss McGin- 
niss.” 

Effie slammed the kitchen door and Willie 
Jones showed how deeply impressed he was 
by putting his thumb on the end of his nose 
and wiggling his fingers in a manner which 
Margery had often been told was highly 
improper. | 

“Well, come on," he said briskly. “It’s 
time for us to be movin’ or we never will get 
two quarts picked.” 

So off they started, a good half hour's 
trampinthesun. The blackberry patch was 
in a far, unused corner of the graveyard, ad- 
joining the plot of unconsecrated ground 
where, as Willie Jones and Margery had often 
heard, only murderers were buried. There 
was, of course, the usual " No TRESPASSING " 
sign to meet and pass, the wire fence to slip 
under, and a short stretch of clay and rubble 
which ended suddenly in a brake of blackberry 
bushes. Once within the patch all that was 
necessary was to keep a sharp eye on the 
gravedigger’s house which stood on the knoll 
beyond, in plain sight but far enough otf to 
give one a good chance to escape in case of 
detection. 

“Now ГИ let you hold the pail, Margery, 
and ГИ pick into my hat. Jiminy! They 
haven't been picked over to-day at all.” 

“H’m,” murmured Margery, tentatively. 
There was a little matter upon which she had 
been speculating ever since they left home. 
"Are—are you goin’ a-give me half the 
monev?" = 

“What money?” 

“Why, don’t you know, the money your 
mother's goin! a-pay you for these berries." 

“Oh!” The “Oh!” was all Willie had to 
anewer. 

“Well, are you?" 

“Are I what?" 

* Are you goin' a-give me half the money?" 

“Well, 1—1 hadn't thought of it," Willie 
admitted. 

Margery felt pretty sure of this and sure 
likewise that he never would think of it unless 
she herself insisted upon her rights. There is 


*** THEY DON'T CARE NUTHIN' 
THE HIRED GIRL''' 


FOR ME, AND I'M ONLY 


something in that contention which the Suí- 
fragettes are forever making. 

“Well, just think of it now," Margery sug- 
gested. “Неге I am pickin’ berries for you 
as fast as I can. Іаіп' et опе. Now if you 
go sell these berries, you ought a-give me 
half, oughtn’t you?” 

“Well, I—I donno but what I ought.” 

A timid creature would have rested, con- 
tent with this, but Margery had had too many 
dealings with the other sex to put undue 
confidence in any concession so vaguely ex» 
pressed, so grudgingly admitted. It was 
rather a hard thing to do—she knew before- 
hand Willie Jones would hate her for it— 
but a nickel isa nickel and now or never was 
the moment to demand a definite promise. 

* Well, then, will you?" 

“Will I what?" There was a note of im- 
patience in Willie's tone. 


* Will you give me half?" 

“Half o’ what?" 

* Half the money you get?" 

“Oh!” 

But too often before Margery had been put 
off by masculine ;‘Ohs!” and “Ahs!” to be 
shamed into silence now. 

“Will you?” she repeated, stopping her 
picking to make her question more em- 
phatic. 

Willie looked up apprehensively toward the 
gravedigger’s house. 

“Tf you don’t stop arguin’ and go ahead 
pickin’, we won’t neither of us have any- 
thing!” he burst out querulously. 

It was hard indeed not to act upon a sug- 
gestion so plainly expected to be of benefit to 
them both, but, fortunately, Margery knew 
that if she had but character to persist a little 
longer, she would probably gain her end. 
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So, by a great effort of will, she continued 
idle and reiterated tiresomely: 

“Well, will you? ” 

“Will I? Why о’ course I will!" Willie 
Jones shouted, his face screwed up into a 
tight little knot of impatience and disgust. 
"Ain't I been tellin’ you that for half an 
hour? You are the dumbest ox sometimes! 
Why do you suppose I'd ha’ been askin’ you 
to help me if I hadn't expected to share with 
you? You must think I'm an awful tight- 
wad!” 

Margery bent her head humbly under this 
tirade. She had nothing more to say, no 
defense to utter. By her unwomanly per- 
sistence she had very clearly lost whatever 
admiration and respect Willie Jones might 
once have felt for her. But—but—but she 
was in for half the profits! . . Women 
are so prone nowadays to prefer some petty 
material gain to the grand old-fashioned 
whatchemaycallit. 

"I think we're goin’ a-get our two full 
quarts,” Margery remarked amiably. Of 
course she was amiable. She had every rea- 
son to be amiable. 

Willie Jones, who, by this time, had fallen 
upon silence, made no comment. 

“Don't you think so?" Margery pursued 
swectly. 

“Don't I think what?” 

“Don't you think we'll get our two full 
quarts?” 

“Huh!” grunted Willie Jones. 

When the pail was about full an acci- 
dent happened to Margery. She stepped into 
something soit and clayey and the next in- 
stant, secing what it was, she started off by 
leaps and еш crying out {һе shrill 
warning: 

E Run, Willie, run! Bumblebees! I stepped 
on a bumblebee nest!” 
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A young gravedigger—if it be correct to 
call the offspring of an old gravedigger a young 
gravedigger—caught sight of the poachers 
just at this moment and, shouting out, 
“Hey, there, you!" started toward them 
down the knoll. The incredible speed with 
which the poachers fled seemed to give the 
young gravedigger an erroneous idea of the 
fear which his presence inspired. There was 
small likelihood of his overtaking them before 
they reached the safety of the other side of 
the fence, but they seemed so little to realize 
this that, for the mere pleasure of pursuit, the 
young gravedigger pounded on, brandishing 
his arms and roaring most awful threats. He 
ran to such purpose that, finally, he caught up 
with a small swarm of angry bees who were 
buzzing noisily about looking for trouble. 
By this time Margery and Willie Jones had 
made the fence and beyond, so Willie had time 
and courage to face about and shout back de- 
fiance to all threats and to show his con- 
tempt for the whole race of gravediggers by 
pointing his thumb to his nose and wiggling 
his fingers in that same offensive and, it must 
be conceded, effective manner already men- 
tioned. Although still at a considerable dis- 
tance, the young gravedigger caught the full 
meaning of the insult and almost exploded 
with rage. 

* You—you little—" he began. But he 
did not finish. Willie Jones saw him stop 
suddenly, look up, and then, flinging his arms 
over his head, rush madly back the way he 
had just come. 

"Oh! Oh! Oh!" Willie Jones shouted, 
hopping up and down in the intensity of his 
enjoyment. “Margery, do you see him? 
'The bees are after him! Oh, jiminy! That's 
more fun than a box o' monkeys!” 

Willie Jones lay down on the ground and 
rolled and kicked and plucked up handfuls of 
grass in an effort to work off the exuberance 
of his joy. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!" he gasped. “Ain't that 
the funniest thing you ever saw?" 

Margery made no answer and at length. 
when the humor of the situation had some- 
what expended itself, Willie Jones turned, 
suddenly conscious that from the start she 
had not been sharing his transports. 

“Why, Margery, what's the matter?” 

There was a pained expression on Margery 5 
face and she was panting. 

* l'm—I'm stung,” she murmured. 

There was no need to ask, “Where at?" 
for the middle finger of one hand was al- 
ready standing straight out, swollen and 
red. . 
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“I’m awful sorry, Margery, honest I am. 
Put some mud on it. That’ll help some." 

“Т don't see any mud," Margery panted, 
looking hopelessly over the green meadow. 

"Can't we make some, quick enough?" 
Willie asked, digging his: heel into the turf. 
“Now, Margery, spit on this. Aw, 
that ain't enough. Watch me." 

By their united efforts they were able to 
mix a good big mud plaster, which they 
daubed over the wounded finger. 

“There, now. Don't that feel better?" 

"I don't know, Willie. Maybe it does. 
But do. you know—do you know—I—I think 
I'm gettin' sick." 

“Oh, no, you ain't. You just think you 
are. Brace up now and you'll feel all 
right." Then by way of changing the subject 
and giving praise where praise was due, he 
added: “That was dandy of you not drop- 
pin' any berries when the bees chased us." 

But Margery was not to be diverted. 

“Oh, Willie,” she groaned, “І feel awful 
sick. Oh, if I could 
only thr’ up!” 

“Well, thr’ up if 
you want to,” Willie 
advised. ‘‘They 
ain’t no one around 
here and I won't 
look, honest I 
won't." 

Margery shook 
her head sadly. “1 
—] can't do it 
alone. I got to have 
hot waterand things. 
Come on. We better 
go home or I think 
I'l die. Oh, if my 
head didn't justache 
so! Maybe you bet- 
ter lend me your 
cap, Willie. Thanks. 
I suppose that'll 
help my head some, 
but I don’t believe 


it will. Oh, Willie, TM Ridin 

do you know what A. X ху 

I wish?” uw s 
“What?” 


“Oh, I do wish I 
had never et a sin- 
gle banana! And I 
knew all the time I 
hadn’t ought to eat 
so many; I knew it 
just as well. Oh, 
Willie, ain't it tur- 
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rible the way a person does a thing even 
when they know they hadn't ought to?" 

Willie had little to say all the way home, 
but he listened politely as Margery talked on 
and on, punctuating her sad moralizings with 
long, labored breaths and weary head-shakes. 

“And then, afterwards, Willie, if I had 
only sat still as Effie told me to, I might ha’ 
got out all right. But no, I had to come 
racin’ off here in the hot sun and I knew I 
oughtn't to, and then I went into the black- 
berry patch and I knew I hadn't any right to, 
and all I got to say is, it’s a wonder a hundred 
bees didn't sting me instead of one. Ы 

“And you think you got stung because you 
hadn’t any right in that blackberry patch?” 

“T just know that was why.” 

“Well, the gravedigger was gettin’ it 
worse than you and he had a right to be 
there, hadn’t he?” 

For a moment Margery was nonplused, 
but only for a moment. 

“Yes, Willie,” she said primly, “he had a 
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right to chase us, but—he had no right to use 
such turrible langwedge. 1 ain't a bit sur- 
prised he got stung for it. You heard him 
yourself.” 

Yes, Willie had heard him, and Margery 
was certainly right in intimating that the 
gravedigger was exceptionally fluent in cuss 
words. With cause and effect so clearly dem- 
onstrated, Willie Jones had no further argu- 
ment against Margery’s conception of a 
prompt and well-deserved judgment. He was 
silent for a moment and then went back to 
something else. 

“ бо—ѕо you think you hadn't ought to ha’ 
gone into that blackberry patch at all?" 

“Why, of course I think so. I know so. 
Wasn't they a sign up not to? Why, takin’ 
blackberries when they's a sign up ain't 
much better than downright stealin'!" 

“Н, Willie Jones murmured with inter- 
est. Then after a moment he said: “Now, 
Margery,listen here. If you feel as bad about 
it as all that, I tell you what I'll do. I'll take 
all your share of blame for the berries. I'll tell 
everybody that I picked them all. That's 
fair, ain't it?" 

Margery turned heavy eyes on her com- 
panion and, sick as she was, saw through his 
little scheme at once. He was offering her 
a chance to give up her share of tainted 
profits. 

“Thank you, Willie, thank you very much, 
but I guess I'll just tell the truth about the 
berries. "Twouldn't be fair to you if I 
didn't." 

Willie protested that it would be all right, 
but Margery was firm. 

* No, Willie, I did pick half o' them, that's 
all they is about it, and you mustn't pretend 
I didn't. Oh, oh, I wonder do I 
look as sick as I feel?" 

Willie scanned her colorless face and, under 
the delusion that sick folk desire to look as 
nearly well as possible, said: “No, you're 
lookin' all right." "The expression of indig- 
nant protest which his cheerful remark ex- 
cited showed him his mistake and he added, 
rather lamely: “You do look kind o’ thin, 
though." 

“Thin!” Margery snorted. “Why, Willie 
Jones, if you was one half as sick as I am this 
minute, why you—you'd be dead long ago! 
O-oh! My head, and my stummick, and my 
finger, too! But my finger ain't so bad now 
as my head and my stummick. Oh, I wish 
Etfie was here?" 

“Eme?” 

* Yes, Effie. Shed have me well in two 
minutes.” 


“Well, do you—do you think we'll find 
Effie when we get home?" 

“Why not?" 

“Well, don’t you know what she said when 
we started out? Don’t you know she said 
she was going to her brother’s house because 
we called her a hired girl?” 

Margery had forgotten for the moment and 
now, at this sudden reminder, she was so 
overcome that she had to sit down for a few 
moments and rest on the curbstone. 

“Oh!” she groaned. “You don't think she 
really meant it, do you, Willie? Why, 
what'll I do if she ain't there? They ain't 
no one else knows how to make me thr' up 
like Effie! She always does it for me. Why 
I—I'l just die, I know I will, if she ain't 
there!" 

“Even if she is there, I don't think she'll 
do anything for you this time. She's pretty 
mad at both of us." 

* Willie Jones," Margery said, with sudden 
determination, “you got to do something." 

“What?” 

“You got to apologize to Effie for callin’ 
her a hired girl." 

“Well, ain’t she a hired girl?” Willie pro- 
tested. 

It was the same question Margery had 
asked herself earlier in the day. Now, how- 
ever, she was ready to answer it differently. 

“No,” she said, firmly, “she ’s not a hired 
girl. She stays with us because she loves us 
and wants to take саге о’ us. Once when we 
weren’t home a lady sneaked in and tried to 
get Effie away from us. And do you know 
what Effie did? She chased the lady out of 
the yard! So you see she’s our true friend, 
and she’s just like one of the family, too. 
Now, you ain’t friends with a person you call 
a hired girl, are you? Effie was just right not 
to let us call her that. Why, do you know, 
Willie Jones," Margery concluded, impres- 
sively, “I love Effe much better than I do 
some of my relations!" 

This seemed an irrefutable argument to 
Margery, but Willie Jones again protested. 

^ She's a hired girl even if you do love her.”’ 

“She ain't, I say!" roared Margery. 
“And, Willie Jones, you stop arguing! 
You’re makin’ me sicker! Just see how my 
head wobbles!” She wobbled it shakily 
a moment to show and then demanded, 
sharply: “Мом, then, Willie Jones, is Effie 
a hired girl or ain’t she?” 

Many a man before Willie Jones had been 
forced to make a choice between facts and 
a lady’s increasing illness on the one hand and 
fancy and her smiles on the other. Like most 
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of his sex, Willie Jones had not the moral 
courage to face the lady's increasing illness. 
* Well, if you say she ain't a hired girl, I 
guess she ain't. You ought to know." 

“And will you apologize to her for your 
mistake? " 

“Yes, if you want me to." 

“Well, I do want you to. So come on. 
I'm nearly dead now and I just tell you I 
can't stand it much longer." 

When they reached the kitchen they found 

. Effie with nose a-tilt and eyes suspiciously 
red. At sight of them she burst out into a 
long and cheerful refrain: 


Wait till the clouds roll by, Nellie, 
Wait till the clouds roll by. .... 


“Ее,” Margery began. Effie didn't 
hear, so Margery had to try again. “Effie.” 

“Oh,” remarked Effe, stopping the song, 
and looking at them for the first time, as it 
were. Then she asked, in her haughtiest 
tone: “Is it me yir talkin’ to?” 

“Willie Jones wants to say something to 
you, Effie." 

Margery gave Willie a shove and he began 
bravely: 

“Say, Effe, I'm awful sorry I called you 
that. But it wasn't my fault, honest it 
wasn't, because, don't you know, I thought 
you was. But Margery says you ain't. She 
says you're one of the family." 

“Did she honest?" cried Effie, eagerly, her 
face lighting up. 

“Sure she did, Effie. Why, do you know, 
Effie, she says she loves you better than she 
does any of her real relations!" When you 
undertake to do a thing it’s a pleasure to do 
it properly. 

“No!” said Effie, incredulously. 

“Cross my heart!" vowed Willie Jones, 
suiting action to word. 

“Oh, you darlint!" Effie cried, opening her 
arms to gather in her repentant child. Then 
she stopped in concern. "What's ailin’ yir 
finger?" 

“Stung,” Margery quavered. “But don't 
mind that, Effie. It don’t hurt much now. 
It’s my stummick! Ugh! Ugh! I’m just 
dyin’ to thr’ up! Please get the hot water 
and things. quick!” 

“An? ere you feelin’ sick, you poor 
lamb?" Effie crooned, compassionately, as she 
moved about making preparations. “Now, 
dearie——" 

“Effie, make Willie Jones go out first." 

“Whoop!” shouted Effie, turning upon 
Willie Jones with brandished arms. 


“Wait, Effie, wait a minute! Tell him 
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when his mother pays him he can bring over 
my nickel and if I’m not here he can give it 
to you.” 

“Do you hear that, now?” Effie demanded? 
pushing Willie out by the shoulder and clos- 
ing the door. 

“Now, then, darlint, drink this down. 
That's right. Drink it all. Now swally yir 
little hand. Oh, now yir goin’ a-feel fine! 
Now ye'll soon be a well girl! Once again. 
'That's right. That's right. . . It’s just 
a good thing to get rid of all that ugly old 
stuff, ain't it now? 

When this part of Margery’ s illness was 
attended to, Effie bathed her finger, extracted 
the sting and, in a short time, had her feeling 
delightfully convalescent. 

“Апа, Effie,” Margery began shyly, in that 
moment of sweet intimacy between nurse 
and patient when relief has come, “Effie, 
you're never goin’ to Tom McGinniss’ house 
to live, are you?" 

“Tom McGinniss’ house!” snorted Effie, 
outraged and indignant at the mere sugges- 
tion. "Well, I should say not! Who's been 
puttin’ such ideas into yir head? Why, those 
McGinniss kids, even if they are my own 
flesh and blood, are a set of little ruffians! 
And Tom's wife! Whew! Would you be- 
lieve it, she’s tryin’ to break into society! 
And the things I know about her! No, siree! 
Me and Maggie McGinniss couldn't live 
twenty-four hours under the same roof! 


‚ Don't you ever insult me again by suggestin' 


such a thing! . . And now, darlint, I 
think ’twill be just as well if we was to go to 
bed and take a little rest. So come along and 
old Effie'll make you comfortable.” 

After she had punched the pillow and 
smoothed the sheet and had been assured 
many times that the patient was fecling just 
lovely, honest she was, Effie lingered a mo- 
ment, uncertainly. 

“Апа, darlint dear,” she began, “you ain't 
never again goin’ a-let anyone call your poor 
old Effie that ugly name, are you now? It's 
а turrible thing to bunch a decent, hardwork- 
in’ girl with a set of tramps like them neigh- 
borhood hired girls. I just tell you a girl 
has to be mighty careful nowadays what 
she lets folks call her. Even if she's a per- 
fect lady, they're only too quick to take 
advantage of her. These here men and boys 
especially.’ 

“You just bet they are! ” Margery agreed 
heartily. “They're always tryin’ to get the 
best of us! But just let me tell you one 
thing. You needn't think I'm not goin’ a-get 
that nickel, ‘cause I am!” 


THE GREAT EXPRESS MONOPOLY 
II. THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 


HOW THE ADAMS AND AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANIES 
DOMINATE THE WHOLE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
OF NEW ENGLAND AND EXERCISE GREAT POWER 
IN OTHER SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY 
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UPPOSE you wanted to signify power 
in business terms. What illustration 
would you hunt for, what metaphor 
would you use to express the highest 

business power? 

Nowhere in this country can a higher type 
of business power be found than in New 
England. The very name is synonymous of 
proud independence and riches. New Eng- 
land is the manufacturing and industrial 
center of the United States, and its wealth is 
fairly clotted from a half century of tariff 
congestion. How, then, can the power of that 
institution which we call “the express com- 
panies,” and of the men behind the institu- 
tion, be better described than by tracing the 
intimate and vital relation which exists be- 
tween * Express" and the material prosperity 
of New England? 

Perhaps most of us have thought of " Ex- 
press" merely as a red wagon attended by a 
visored-capped youth who brings us parcels at 
holiday time. It is something quite different. 
How different is the story I propose to tell. 

All readers of contemporary literature know 
who or what owns New England; to give it 
a name, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, absolute monopolist 
of all the great channels of commerce between 
the section where manufacturing is centered 
and where wealth has most accumulated, and 
the metropolis and seaport. 
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No one needs be told how essential to New 
England with its manufacturing industries is 
an adequate transportation system. With- 
out it the six States which compose that 
compact empire would become a wilderness. 
Within the last few years one railroad com- 
pany, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
has attained through stock purchase the own- 
ership of practically all transportation in New 
England, by steam railroad, electric railway 
and steamship. A more perfect and com- 
plete monopoly than that possessed by the 
New Haven could hardly be imagined. 
Whether it is for the best interests of the 
people that one corporation should monopo- 
lize the commerce of six States is one of the 
burning questions of the day. 

But did you ever take the time to figure out 
who or what owns the New Haven Railroad? 

The officers of the company will say that 
the stockholders own it, and the insurgents in 
New England will say that J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan is the real owner. President Mellen of 
the New Haven is but a satrap or viceroy for 
Morgan, say these men. Now, it is quite true 
that Morgan’s hand is close to the helm in the 
affairs of the New Haven. But such direc- 
tion as he has of its policies arises solely from 
the tact that he is the dominating personality 
in the financial system, or whatever else you 
may choose to call the power which has its 
scat in Wall Street. Now, if we analyze the 
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situation a little more closely and go beneath 
the surface, we will find something of more 
practical value than this generality, true as it 
may be, about the financial system and Mor- 
gan being in control of the New Haven. 
Facts accessible to all, but strangely enough 
overlooked by nearly all, lead us at once to 
the highly instructive and to most readers 
surprising information that the New Haven 
Railroad monopoly, regarded by many as the 
most absolute in the country, is in turn con- 
trolled by the express monopoly, a very 
tangible and visible part of the financial 
“system.” 

I do not mean merely that the Adams and 
the American are the only express companies 
operating in New England. Nor do I mean 
merely that the American Express Company 
and its directors by their willingness a few 
years ago to exchange some $5,000,000 of 
Boston & Maine stock for New Haven stock 
did more even than the New Haven itself to 
bring about railroad monopoly in New Eng- 
land. I mean that for all intents and pur- 
poses the express monopoly, which in the 
Eastern part of the country consists of the 
Adams and the American companies, owns 
through stock holdings the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

Like the Pennsylvania, and many other 
large railroads, the New Haven company has 
many thousand stockholders, and but few 
are large holders. There are 12,842 stock- 
holders with but 50 ‘shares and under, 
and only 85 with r,ooo shares and over. 
Finally, we find but eight stockholders with 
more than 6,000 shares, according to the 
list published last July. Of these the larg- 
est owner is now the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and the third largest, with 34,730 
shares, is the Adams Express Company, 
which is also the second largest owner of 
Pennsylvania Railroad stock. Next comes 
the American Express Company with 23,493 
shares of stock, following which appears 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, a vice president of the 
American Express with 20,542 shares. "Then 
appears the New York Central Railroad with 
11,248 shares; the New York Central owns 
$3,000,000 of the $18,000,000 American 
Express stock, and the American Express 
owns $1,000,000 New York Central stock. 
After the New York Central we find C. Pratt 
& Co. with 10,563 shares and Charles M. 
Pratt with 6,690. This gentleman, we may 
note in passing, is a director and fourth or 
fifth largest stockholder of the American Ex- 
press, as well as a vice-president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. C. Pratt & Co. is simply 
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another name for the estate of the father of 
Charles M. Pratt. 

Thus we find that all the owners of 10,000 
or more shares of New Haven stock, with the 
single exception of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, are express companies, express com- 
pany directors or officers, or railroads closely 
identified with the express interests. A still 
further connection is established by the fact 
that the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which ranks second on the list, is one of the 
largest owners of Pennsylvania stock. Even 
in the list of the next five or six largest owners 
ranging from 3,000 to 5,000 shares appears 
Morton F. Plant, chairman of the Southern 
Express Company and seventh largest stock- 
holder of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with 
4,000 shares, and Richard Olney as trustee for 
the Benjamin F. Cheney estate with 3,118 
shares. This estate is the third largest owner 
of American Express stock. 

.Reader, what chance, do you suppose, 
have the 12,842 stockholders with so shares 
and under to make their voices heard in the 
management of the New Haven system, as 
compared with the great express monopoly? 
/But do the Adams and the American com- 
panies, the only ones operating in New Eng- 
land, always work in harmony, you may 
ask? Let us see. To begin with, the Adams 
and its closely affiliated and practically con- 
trolled company, the Southern, together own 
more than $200,000 par value of American 
Express stock, and Johnston Livingston, a 


-director of the American and president of its 


chief subsidiary company, the National Ex- 
press, is the seventh largest stockholder of 
the Adams. Moreover, the two great com- 
panies harmoniously exploited the United 
States Express for years. Indeed, a director 
of the United States Company, Albert B. 
Boardman, said he thought the Adams and 
American conducted their business “in con- 
currence rather than in opposition." Years 
ago the two big companies had common 
directors, and while this is not so to-day they 
usually employ the same counsel. : 

E. H. Harriman, whose ambition it was 
to control all the railroads, incidentally in- 
tended to gather in all the express com- 
panies, and at the time of his death he con- 
trolled two leading companies and exercised 
a half interest in a third. Mr. Harriman, 
however, did not originate the idea that com- 
petition in the express business is undesir- 
able. The very founders of the business 
built their whole structure upon that basis. 
“Express”? has been a monopoly practically 
from the beginning. 
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It has frequently been asserted that no 
set of men are more jealous of one another 
than the express officials, and it is true that 
occasional friction develops as to the inter- 
change of traffic. But these petty squabbles 
are always temporary and are usually settled 
by making the public pay more. Even 
while they are under way the monopoly 
feature is not in the slightest degree inter- 
fered with, nor can it be as long as the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the “Express Cases" constitutes the law. 
In 1886 Chief Justice Waite and a majority 
of the court held that a railroad is not re- 
quired by usage or by the common law to 
have more than one express company oper- 
ating over its lines. Thus the companies 
enjoy an exclusive express privilege over the 
railroad lines on which they contract to do 
business. The Supreme Court knew per- 
fectly well that it was legalizing a monopoly, 
but it held that great inconvenience and con- 
fusion might result if more than one express 
company should operate on a railroad. 

“The three principal express companies, 
the Adams, American, and United States," 
said Chief Justice Waite, “almost immedi- 
ately on their organization, now more than 
thirty years ago, by agreement divided the 
territory in the United States traversed by 
railroads among themselves, and since that 
time each has confined its own operations to 
the particular roads which under this division 
have been set apart for its special use. No 
one of these companies has ever interfered 
with the other and each has worked its 
allotted territory, always extending its lines 
in the agreed directions as circumstances 
would permit." 

But while the express companies have in 
a general way divided up the railroad lines 
among themselves, two or more companies 
often reach the same point over different 
lines and are therefore in a position to com- 
pete. But as every shipper knows, rates be- 
tween competitive points have long been fixed 
by tacit if not by explicit agreement. This 
fact is established in the circulars issued 
jointly by the companies, and does not 
admit of contention. In past years there 
have been various forms of agreements, but 
records show that as far back as 1867 there 
has always been (except perhaps in a few 
bricf intervals) some form of agreement, 
at one time a pooling arrangement, at an- 
other a joint agency, and still again a traffic 
committee. Never have the express com- 
panies, in recent years at least, engaged in 
anything like a general rate war. Before the 
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Industrial Commission in 1898 President 
Ingalls, of the Big Four railroad, bewailed 
the effects of railroad competition and said 
he hoped the express companies, ‘which 
manage their own business by making agree- 
ments," would never be put on the same 
competitive basis as the railroads. 

Competition is safely kept at bay by the 
express companies, not only by agreements, 
but by interownership of stock as well. We 
have seen how close the Adams and Amer- 
ican are to each other. The Adams controls 
the Southern and owns the New York & Bos- 
ton Despatch, New England, Dodd & Childs, 
Dunlop’s, and Morris European & American 
express companies. 

The American owns the National, New 
England Despatch, Intercolonial and West- 
cott’s express lines. The Adams and Amer- 
ican together controlled the United States com- 
pany from тоот until a short time ago when 
they sold out to E. H. Harriman, chiefly be- 
cause prosecutions were threatened under 
the Sherman anti-trust act and the anti- 
trust act of the State of New York. Harri- 
man controlled Wells, Fargo & Co., and 
along with the Goulds, the Pacific Express. 
His estate and his bankers are still largely 
interested in Wells, Fargo & Co., and to- 
gether with the American Express Company 
are in complete control. Likewise, as far 
as can be ascertained, the estate still owns the 
largest block of United States Express stock. 

With their huge surpluses not used in the 
express business the companies can invest 
millions at a moment’s notice where it will do 
the most good. In this way their monopoly 
is bulwarked against all opposition. A few 
years ago President Mellen of the New Haven 
Railroad became dissatisfied with the Adams 
Express Company, which operates over all 
his lines. Mellen is a clever person and 
doggedly devoted to the interests of his rail- 
road. ‘Therefore we may assume, although 
there is no way of knowing, that one cause of 
his dissatisfaction was the 40 per cent. profit 
which the Adamsis reputed to makeon its New 
Haven business. At least there was a row, a 
few echoes of which got into the newspapers, 
and then it suddenly quieted down, as do 
all disputes between express companies and 
railroads. We have no means of positively 
knowing what arguments were used to re- 
establish peace, but an inspection of the New 
Haven stockholders’ lists reveals the illu- 
minating fact that at the present time the 
Adams owns 34,730 shares of New Haven 
stock, as compared with but 9,730 when the 
trouble was on. It would be a pretty sate 
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guess that the Adams Express made better 
terms as the owner of 35,000 shares than 
as the owner of 10,000. 

Lest there be some misunderstanding, I will 
state at once that the express monopoly has 
made good use already of its title to New 
England. This ownership has proved noempty 
honor. Shoe manufacturers in towns near 
Boston send about $12,000,000 worth of goods 


to New York City eacli year, and until a few: 


years ago wete able to obtain a rate of 75 
cents a hundred pounds by means of the New 
York & Boston Despatch Company, which 
. operated part rail and part water from Massa- 
chusetts towns to New York. But the New 
Haven bought up all the steamship lines, and 
the Adams Express bought thé old New York 
& Boston Despatch Company, whereupon the 
part-water route was discontinued and the 
shoe manufacturers were obliged to pay $1 
` a hundred pounds by the all-rail route. No 
shipper objected to this rate by rail, but they 
did object to being arbitrarily deprived of the 
part-water route, especially as there are more 
steamships in commission than ever before. 

The shoe manufacturers carried their com- 
plaint to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and only. last December Commissioner 
Prouty, after hearing both sides, suggested to 
the expréss company that it restore the 75- 
cent rate. Whether the company had the 
ordinary business sagacity to take a hint had 
not become known when this was written. 

“It is plain,” said Commissioner Prouty, 
“that, as a result of various stock purchases 
and lease, the Adams Express Company and 
the New Haven Railroad Company have ac- 
quired a monopoly of the express business 
in this section. The location of these com- 
munities is such that they obtain, so long as 
free play is allowed to competitive transpor- 
tation agencies, a lower express rate via the 
rail-and-water route than is accorded by the 
railroad route. It is only when the agencies 
of transportation have been monopolized by 
this defendant and its partner, the New Ha- 
ven Railroad, that the rate of 75 cents can be 
withdrawn. We are of the opinion that the 
route is a natural one and that express service 
ought to be maintained via that route, or, at 
all events, that this defendant ought not be 
permitted to deprive these communities of the 
use of this route at a reasonable rate unless it 
gives them the benefit of a corresponding rate 
by some other route.” 

What is this Adams Express Company which 
thus rules the business destinies of the richest 
section of the country? Of course it is some- 
thing more than a mere agency for delivering 
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packages. Also it is something more than 
a scattered association of investors. Now, 
every business organization has a board of 
directors, or trustees, or managers, and if you 
can put your finger on the one, or two, or 
three, or at most half a dozen men who rule that 
board, then you know where the power lies. 

The Adams Express Company, like other 
business organizations, has a governing board, 
and on this board there are seven men. But of 
these only three are other than mere operat- 
ing officials. With these three rests the real 
authority and influence, and it behooves us to 
see what manner of men they are. 

Charles Siecle, a partner of J. P. Morgan, 
and George F. Baker, chairman of the First 
National Bank of-New York, are two of the 
three. No one will be surprised to find Mor- 
gan, the chief railroad banker and reorganizer 
of the country, ensconced in this profitable 
express company. Of Baker the general pub- 
lic knows less. He is a quiet, retiring man, 
with domestic tastes and kindly ways. But 
he is a director in fifteen railroad companies, 
including such vastly important systems as 
the New York Central, New Haven, Reading, 
Lackawanna, Erie, Southern, Burlington and 
Northern Pacific, and his voice is but the 
merest trifle less influential in the affairs of 
these companies than that of Morgan himself. 
Baker is a director of all the chief railroads 
over which the Adams operates, except the 
Pennsylvania, and he is debarred from that 
only because he is not a resident of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

George F. Baker does not figure in the 
public prints as much as Morgan, but in 
riches and financial influence he is on a level 
with his better known ally and associate. 
The Adams Express Company is indeed in 
strong hands. 

The third member of the board of mana- 
gers of the Adams Company is William D. 
Guthrie, the lawyer who attained eminence 
in his profession partly from his work on the 
income tax case and other great constitu- 
tional questions. Не was а law partner, 
however, of Charles Steele before the latter 
went into the Morgan firm, and does much 
of the legal work for the Adams Company. 
Guthrie came into the Adams Express for 
still another reason. He it was who received, 
according to common understanding, the 
largest fee ever paid to a lawyer for purely 
professional services, $1,250,000. This was 
for his work on the will of Henry Bradley 
Plant, without some knowledge of whose 
important career no one can understand the 
great express monopoly as it exists to-d:- 
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Plant was born in Connecticut in 1819 
and began his business life as a captain’s 
boy on a Long Island Sound steamboat.. He 
was set at work sorting parcels, and from 
this humble beginning he entered the express 
business with the Adams Company. In 
time his health gave out and he went to 
Florida, in the destinies of which State he 
was later to have a more conspicuous part 
than any other one man. He was made 
superintendent of the Adams at Augusta, 
Georgia, and when the Civil War broke out 
the entire business of the Adams in the South 
was turned over to him under the name 
of the Southern Express Company. That 
Plant profited by the many successive stock 
dividends which this association paid to its 
few members is evident from the fact that 
when he died in 1899 he left an estate of 
$17,000,000. 

But Plant did not gain his wealth merely 

from the express business. He practically 
opened up the State of Florida by creating 
its railroad system, which in turn made possi- 
ble its orange industry. Before his death 
Plant had associated with him in the rail- 
road business Henry M. Flagler, of the 
Standard Oil Company, and the Walters 
family of Baltimore. After his death various 
parts of his railroad system were taken over 
by Flagler and Henry M. Walters, although 
his son, Morton F. Plant, remains a director 
of the important Atlantic Coast Line system 
of railways. 
. Morton F. Plant was put into the express 
service by his father as a boy of sixteen. 
In time he became vice-president of the 
Southern Company and is now its chairman. 
He also served for a time as a vice-president 
of the Plant railroad system. He is no 
longer in active business, but his ownership 
of securities in the Southern Express Com- 
pany and in railroads affiliated with it, and 
with the Adams Express, makes him a man 
of the first rank of influence in the trans- 
portation world. 

The most important railroad in the United 
States is the Pennsylvania. This company has 
more than 60,000 stockholders, and therefore 
its ownership is widely scattered. But the 
more scattered the stock of a corporation 
the more “зау” of necessity have the few large 
owners. According to the last available list 
of stockholders, the Pennsylvania has but 
seven owners with more than $1,000,000 worth 
of stock apiece. Of these sever the Adams 
Express ranks second and Morton F. Plant 
seventh. The Adams owns more than 
$0,000,000 Pennsylvania stock, and very 
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large amounts of stock in subsidiary com- 
panies, such as the Norfolk & Western and 
Northern Central, and underlying com- 
panies such as the United New Jersey Rail- 
road & Canal Company. Altogether it is 
quite possible the Adams Express itself, 
without regard to Plant, is to-day the larg- 
est owner of Pennsylvania Railroad stock, 
and it certainly enjoys that distinction if 
Plant's personal holdings are included. 

Plant owns $1,000,000 of Atlantic Coast 
Line stock, according to the last published 
list, and in 1909 his express company owned 
$200,000 of the stock and more than $1,000,- 
ooo bonds in the railroad. Incidentally, it 
owned in that year 1,183 shares of Adams 
Express stock, 1,185 shares of American 
Express, 1,500 of St. Paul, 1,500 of Chicago 
& Northwestern and many other equally 
“gilt-edged” securities. 

But express monopoly would never have 
been established in New England by the 
efforts of the Adams Company alone, or 
even in conjunction with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Plant interest. The Amer- 
ican Express, whose business is probably the 
largest of all, serves the Boston & Maine 
portion of the New Haven system and, as 
we have seen, has a large stock interest in 
the New Haven. Two of its leading direc- 
tors, Charles M. Pratt and Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, are directors of the New Haven, along 
with George F. Baker, of the Adams Com- 
pany, and J. P. Morgan, whose partner, 
Steele, is also a director of the Adams. 

Aside from operating officials there are but 
four directors of the American Express Com- 
pany, Pratt, Ledyard, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and J. Horace Harding. Charles M. Pratt, 
who represents one of the chief stockholding 
interests in the company, is the oldest of the 
Pratt brothers, the value of whose property 
is reckoned all the way from $60,000,000 to 
$100,000,00o. Their holdings of Standard 
Oil stock are the third largest on the list, and 
Charles M. Pratt is a vice-president of the 
oil trust. He and his brothers have given 
grcat sums to education and charity, and their 
estateisamong thelargest investors in railroad 
securities in America. Inthe New Haven Rail- 
road alone, this estate and Charles M. Pratt 
personally are credited with 17,253 shares. 

Lewis Cass Ledyard, who is a vice-presi- 
dent, director and general legal adviser of the 
American Express Company, is a brother of 
Henry B. Ledyard, chairman of the Michigan 
Central, one of the lines over which the 
American Express operates. The Ledyards 
are descendants of Lewis Cass, the Michigan 
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The Adams Express Company, which practically rules the business destinies of New England, is gov- 


erned by three men, two of whom are seen in this picture. 


Mr. Steele is a partner of J. Pierpont 


Morgan; Mr. Baker is a very wealthy capitalist; both are great in riches and financial influence 


statesman, and the New York lawyer has 
made as great a success of life in his way as 
his illustrious ancestor. His friendship with 
J. P. Morgan is intimate, and he and a few 
friends are said to have received $500,000 in 
United States Steel Corporation 5 per cent. 
bonds as intermediaries in the negotiations 
leading to the purchase of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Company by the Steel Trust in 
the panic of 1907. Ledyard is also counsel 
for the New York Stock Exchange. 
Ledyard’s railroad connections are many. 
Besides being a director of the New Haven he 
is a director of the Northern Pacific, Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago and New York 
Central railroads. The New York Central, 
which owns the Michigan Central, of which 


Ledyard’s brother is chairman, and in which 
Ledyard himself is a director, owns $3,000,000 

American Express stock. This stock, which 

it bought in тоо? at $150 a share, has since 

sold as high as $300 a share, and pays 12 

per cent. dividends, besides having back of it 

an undistributed surplus of $20,556,154. 

It is plain why Cornelius Vanderbilt is on 
the directorate of the American Express, in 
view of the New York Central connection. 
J. Horace Harding, the fourth director, is a 
broker commonly understood to represent 
Henry C. Frick, the multi-millionaire whose 
fortune was originally made in steel, but who 
is now probably the largest individual in- 
vestor in American railway securities. He is 
a director and executive committee member 
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THE FASTEST MOTOR-BOAT AFLOAT AND PRIVATE STEAM YACHTS 


CHAS. M. PRATT'S MOTOR-BOAT “ DODGER" 


of the Union Pacific Railroad, for which the 
American Company furnishes express service. 
He is a director of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, in which the American Express owns 
more than $3,000,000 of stock and over which 
it operates, and he himself owns $4,000,000 of 
the stock. Frick also owned more than 
$4,000,000 stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in 1906, and is now probably a much larger 
owner, the largest, possibly, there is. The 
Pennsylvania, we will remember, is closely 
identified with the 
Adams Express Com- 
pany, the Adams be- 
ing the second larg- 
est stockholder. 
Before leaving the 
American Express 
we may note that 
Benjamin P. Cheney, 
of Boston, one of 
the trustees of the 
Cheney estate, which 
stands high on the 
express company’s 
list of stockholders, 
is a director of the 
Atchison and St. 
Louis & San Fran- 
cisco railroads, and 
Richard Olney, an- 
other trustee of the 
same estate, is a di- 
rector of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad. Puet 
Morgan, Baker, C.M 
Frick, Pratt, Led- 
yard, Plant and the 
Vanderbilts. These, 
then, аге some of the 
men who while in 
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A large stockholder in the American Express Com- 

pany, and a vice-president of the Standard Oil 

Company. Mr. Pratt is the oldest of the Pratt 

brothers, the value of whose property is estimated 
to be from $60,000,000 to $100,000,000 
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whole or partial control of the railroads have 
skimmed the express cream off the railroad 
milk. But they are by no meansall. Inthe 
West the Pacific Express is owned partly by 
the Gould railroads and partly by the Goulds 
themselves. Then there is the rich and grow- 
ing Wells, Fargo & Co., upon which a group of 
capitalists, fully as prominent as those we have 
named and just as closely if not more closely 
identified with railroad management and con- 
trol, have long fattened. Finally there is the 
United States Ex- 
press Company. 
whose operations 
are almost as cx- 
tensive as those of 
the companies al- 
ready examined, and 
which in addition 
enjoys the exclusive 
privilege of carrying 
Government monics 
and securities. 

The story of these 
other companies wiil 
be told at another 
time. In certain in- 
teresting aspects it is 
wholly unlike what 
has already been re- 
lated. In the most 
important respect, 
however, it is the 
same story all the 
way through. Mo- 
nopoly is its essen- 
tial feature. At first 
thought there would 
appear to be compe- 
tition among the dif- 
ferent companies on 
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MORTON F. PLANT'S STEAM YACHT "IOLANDA " 


one occasion at least, that is, when a railroad 
contract expires. But unfortunately there is 
competition only as to which company will 
pay most for the privilege. Consequently, 
the bigger the payment the more the public 
must be charged to enable the express com- 
pany to make the large profits to which it 
is accustomed. Indeed, the public is better 
off when there is least expiration of contracts, 
for the railroads are demanding more each 
year from the express companies. Formerly 
the railroads did not 
expect more than 40 
per cent. of the gross 
receipts where the 
business was heavy, 
where as now 55 and 
5715 per cent. аге 
the customary per- 
centages for a choice 
contract. 
Exclusive con- 
tracts with the rail- 
roads are the bone 
and sinew of the ex- 
press дне With- 
out them the whole 
lofty structure of 
profits would fall to 
the ground like a 
punctured gas bag. 
Resting as these con- 
tracts do upon a de- 
cision of the United 
States Supreme 
Court, they seem in- 
vulnerable to attack; 
but the Supreme 
Court merely held 
that a railroad could 
let out an exclusive 


pany. 
the real financial power. 


A great New York lawyer, who, with Mr. Steele 
and Mr. Baker, governs the Adams Express Com- 
These three men are the directors who have 


operating men 
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express privilege only when no statute to 
the contrary existed. In Texas the State 
Supreme Court has decided such contracts 
violate the anti-trust act of that State, 
and in New York the Public Service Com- 
mission has refused to allow certain electric 
railways to give away their express privi- 
leges in the usual fashion. 

Practically all express contracts with rail- 
roads are alike in their main provisions. The 
railroad supplies necessary cars, transporta- 
tion and depot 
facilities. It also al- 
lows many of its 
employees to work 
for the express com- 
pany and agrees not 
to carry on an ex- 
press business of 
its own. In turn 
the express com- 
pany agrees to pay 
over a certain per- 
centage of the re- 
ceipts, and promises 
not to charge less 
than one and a half 
times the first-class 
freight rate for any 
article it may carry. 
So valuable are these 
contracts in many 
cases that the rail- 
road is often able to 
obtain not only as 
high as 5715 per 
cent. of the receipts, 
and in a few cases 
even more, but, as 
we have seen, sev- 
eral express compan- 
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The other directors are 
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Charles Steele’s country home at Old Westbury, Long Island, 
N. Y. Mr. Steele is one of the controlling directors 


of the Adams Express Company 


ies have in addition given large blocks of their 
stock to the railroads. In one recent instance 
a railroad company, which was hard put to it 
to borrow money elsewhere, had no difficulty 
in securing a $2,000,000 loan from the United 
States Express Company in return for the 


‘promise of an exclusive contract. 
^ It has been the habit of express officials to 


complain much in recent years of the great 
sums which they are forced to pay the rail- 
roads, and because of their peculiar relations 
and complicated connections with the rail- 
roads they may have submitted to contracts 
which they assert are unreasonable. But 
rates which are unreasonable in themselves 
cannot be justified because of contracts, 
which are purely voluntary. If a railroad 
chooses to farm out its express privilege the 
public is in no sense a party and should not 
be subjected to excessive charges because of 
some arrangement between the railroad and 
an Outside company. 

/ But the plain facts of the case are that the 
express companies have extracted magical 
profits from the contracts of which they so 
bitterly complain. Why, then, do not the 
railroads carry on this work themselves, if it 
is so profitable? It has been said that nine- 
tenths of the actual work is already done 
by railroad employees, and where they have 
been prodded by big shippers the railroads 
have developed an express service in meat, 
fruit and milk. 

The express business has been defined as 
being chiefly railroad transportation with- 
out the burden, difficulties and losses which 
fall upon the railroad companies. The rail- 
road incurs many preliminary legal and en- 
gineering expenses, and it must purchase 
rights of way, terminal property, rails, ties, 
bridges, cars, locomotives, depots, switches, 
water tanks, and other appliances, apparatus 
and structures too numerous to mention. 


And even after the road is built and 
in operation there is apparently no 
limit to the millions which can be 
spent for additions and improve- 
ments. An express company has 
little tangible property, and about all 
it has to do to keep pace with grow- 
ing business is to hire a few more men 
and buy a few more wagons. Even 
the cars in which its parcels are 
carried are supplied by the rail- 
roads. If business in any locality 
is unprofitable the express company 
may cease to do business at that 
place, but a railroad cannot shut 
down a part of its line, no matter 
how little traffic thereis. An express company 
evenassumes the right to cease furnishing pick- 
up and delivery service where it is not profit- 
able, although such service is the only social 
utility performed by anexpress company which 
cannot readily be furnished by railroads. 

It is a serious matter if the railroads can 
pare off at will their legittmate functions. 
Regulation of railroad rates by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or other bodies 
may easily become a travesty if the railways 
can deliberately turn over any portion of 
their traffic to the express companies, which 
have been able for all practical purposes to 
charge what they please while railroad rates 
have for years been under the strictest sur- 
veillance. When we remember that rail- 
roads receive about half the total express 
revenue, and in addition have enormous 
stock ownership in the express companies, 
the motive for turning more and more busi- 
ness over to these companies becomes appar- 
ent, especially as pressure upon the railroads 
to lower their own rates becomes greater. s, 
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Lewis Cass Ledyard's schooner "Corona," which 

he owned in тооз. Mr. Ledyard is a vice-president 

of the Adams Express Company and the owner of 
immense blocks of express and railway stocks 
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If the railroads can thus escape 
regulation of an important section of 
their business, there is ample motive 
on their part for turning the express 
service over toothers. А still stronger 
motive is furnished by the fact already 
established that: railroad directors 
benefit directly from the present ar- 
rangement. But from the public 
point of view it is certainly a live 
question whether separate express 
companies do not constitute a long- 
continued and increasing abuse of 
transportation. Are.they not an 
additional and unnecessary burden 
superimposed upon the public high- 
ways, which a reasonable extension of the fast- 
freight service and the establishment of a par- 
cels post would render superfluous? These аге 
controversial points, but the obligations which 
the express companies owe to the public and 
the right of the public to see that these ob- 
ligations are lived up to, are beyond question. 

For years the express companies took the 
position that, in the absence of incorpora- 
tion, they were relieved from the obligations 
which rest upon other common carriers. In- 
deed, they even denied at one time being 
common carriers. “We have received no 
franchise or charter from the State such as 
a corporation receives,” they said. Appar- 
ently it was their crudely selfish plan to secure 
all the advantages which common carriers 
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Morton F. Plant’s summer residence at New London, Conn. 
Mr. Plant is one of the very rich men whose fortunes 
were made out of express companies and railroads 


possess and at the same time escape all the 
obligations and restrictions incident thereto. 
Railways, as we know, are public highways, 
and the right to construct, maintain and oper- 
ate them is a franchise which can be exercised 
only by legislative authority. Therefore the 
State may regulate them to the extent of the 
public interest. But this is not all. The rail- 
ways have had conferred upon them a certain 
portion of the sovereignty of the State—the 
right of eminent domain, which is the right to 
take property, even against the will of the 
owner. Now, the highest courts have de- 
cided that a railroad may permit subordinate 
agencies to carry on certain of its functions. 
But that very permission measures the rights, 
liabilities and duties of the express companies 
by those of the railroad lines over which they 
operate. "Within its limited sphere the ex- 
press company, say the courts, bears the same 
relation to the public as does a railroad. The 
fountain cannot rise higher than its source. 
Beyond discussion, then, is the right of the 
State to regulate railroads, and consequently 
express companies. Indeed, it is one of the 
fundamentals of ourlaw. The State confersa 
portion of its sovereignty upon these agencies 
of itscreation, butit does not surrender or abdi- 
cate that sovereignty. The grant of eminent 
domain implies beyond all else that rates shall 
be reasonable and free from discrimination. 
It may even be maintained that express 
companies owe greater duties to the public 
than do other common carriers, such as the 
railroads, for they are engaged in a business 
in which the Government itself is engaged to 
a large extent. The express companies com- 
pete directly with the Post Office in trans- 
porting small packages, a business which 
the Post Office carries on. But the Post 
Office runs at a loss, whereas the express 
companies make an enormous profit, and are 
enabled to do so only because they use the 
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public highways which were established for 
public purposes. 

Indeed, it is understood that express com- 
panies which make a flat rate for transporting 
this or that many thousand packages for busi- 
ness houses, drop in the mails such parcels 
as go a long dis- 
tance, instead of 
carrying them in 
express cars, the: 
postal rates of 
course being the 
same for all dis- 
tances. The re- 
lation existing 
between the 
Post Office and 
the express com- 
panies is truly a 
remarkable one. 
The very least 
to be said in 
regard to this 
situation is that 
when an indi- 
vidual takes up- 
on himself a 
function of the 
State, a power 
of the Govern- 
ment, and exer- 
cises it for his 
own advantage, 
he assumes ser- 
ious responsibil- 
ities of public 
service. 

But the ex- 
press business 
has been con- 
ducted almost 
wholly as if it 
were a private 
affair. Several of the companies have fre- 
quently asserted that they “possess no 
rights, franchises, or privileges other than 
such as are enjoyed by any individual or as- 
sociation of individuals." They have fought 
to the last ditch every attempt to make 
public a list of their stockholders. 

If, for supposed convenience’ sake, the 
people allow private concerns to operate their 
post roads for them instead of requiring the 
railroads to do it or delegating the work to the 
Postal Department of the Government, the 
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people surely do not thereby surrender their 
right to know either the extent of the profits 
derived from the business or the identity 
of the men to whom the profits go. 

Not only have the people the right to know 
who is getting the cream off the railroad 
milk, but, with 
the railroads be- 
seeching the In- 
terstate Com- 
merce Commis- 
sion to be allowed 
to increase their 
freight rates and 
crying poverty, 
itis of the high- 
est importance 
that they should 
find out just who 
it is that is get- 
ting the profits 
from this choice 
and unregulated 
portion of the 
railroad in- 
dustry. 

There are 
times when the 
express compan- 
ies have loudly 
proclaimed the 
fact that they 
are engaged in 
a public service. 
One of these 
rare occasions 
was last Novem- 
ber, when driv- 
ers and helpers 
on express wag- 
ons in New York 
City were strik- 
ing for shorter 
hours and higher pay, and the companies 
were clamoring for more police protection. 
Not for one moment did they then forget 
they were using the public post roads, and 
they demanded protection from alleged vio- 
lence as an interstate commerce right. It 
was on quite a different occasion that the 
American Express Company insisted that it 
had no “rights, franchises, or privileges." 

* When the devil is sick, the devil a monk 
would be; but when the devil is well, the devil 
a monk is һе.” 


Mr. Atwood’s third article in this series will appear in the next number of the magazine 
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IV. THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
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The States whose constitutions and laws maintain the general-property tax system, 
with its burdens upon industry and enterprise, retard their own development and keep down 
taxable values. The more strictly such laws are enforced, the greater is their effect in pre- 
venting the production of wealth. The States which retain their antiquated statutes, but 
in which public opinion agrees to their non-observance, find that their prosperity increases 
just as their administration of the general-property tax becomes lax.—Lawsow Purpy. 


HEN your cow walks up to the 

barn to be milked, do you take 

a whip and drive her away?" 

A Canadian farmer offered 

this practical criticism of the personal-prop- 

erty tax. Was he right? Leaving out good 

morals and good sense, is it good business 

policy to tax movables and make them run 

away from you? When the personal-prop- 

erty tax is considered from the standpoint of 

strict business, from the purely selfish stand- 

point of the commercial advantage of one 

community over another, is there anything 
to be said for it? 

New York taxes the personal property of 
manufacturing corporations, New Jersey does 
not. Nominally she does; that is, her stat- 
utes require her to do so. But actually, she 
makes underhand exemptions in favor of 
manufacturing concerns. This has long been 
her policy, and she has profited by it im- 
mensely at New York's expense. 

Suburban New Jersey is a mass of factories, 
lining Newark Bay and the North River, 
and stretching out along the railways twenty 
miles to the northwest and fifty [miles to the 
southwest. These plants are almost entirely 
in heavy manufacturing. Jersey City has 
factories in steel, sugar, soap, tobacco, pot- 
tery and chemicals. Newark has them 
in brass and iron, leather, celluloid, com- 
mercial fertilizer, etc. Trenton makes more 
crockery than any other city in the Union. 

New York, on the other hand, keeps her 
industrial supremacy by the immense volume 
of her light manufacturing. Millinery, cigars, 


clothes, wraps—New York puts out $300,- 
000,000 worth of this sort of product annually, 
made by a myriad of little concerns of small 
invested capital, using little or no taxable 
machinery, and hence paying an insignificant 
tax or none at all. Itis the aggregate value 
of this product that makes New York the 
leading manufacturing center of the country. 
The heavy manufacturing is done in New 
Jersey. 

New York used to have heavy factories too, 
even in the Borough of Manhattan, but they 
have all moved away. In 1870 there were 
enough heavy factories along the river 
frontage of Manhattan to employ 100,000 
skilled workmen. Gradually they disap- 
peared and went over to New Jersey. The 
Singer Sewing Machine Company was the 
first to go; it moved to Elizabeth, N. J., in 
1873. It did not want to go just then; in 
fact, it tried hard to stay where it was. It 
held conferences with the Tax Department 
for three years, trying to get some measure of 
relief, and finally gave up and moved. The 
Colgate Soap Company, which had been ope- 
rating in New York since 1806, and the Loril- 
lard Tobacco Company, in New York since 
1700, moved to Jersey City. Ву 13093 the 
only original settler left on the shores of Man- 
hattan was the printing-press factory of 
R. Hoe & Company at Grand Street, which 
is there still. 

What induced all these heavy factories to 
move? One could understand why in the 
course of time they might move out of Man- 
hattan, but why did they leave the Statc? 
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By officially ignoring her personal tax law, New Jersey has attracted nearly all the heavy manufacturing 
letter. The consequence is that the shores of Long Island Sound, Jamaica Bay and Staten Island have prac- 


Cheap land, partly: still, New Jersey ripa- 
rian land on the Bay and the North Ri er was 
selling at fifty dollars a foot, which was not 
exactly giving it away; and there was cheap 
land, too, on the New York water front 
above Manhattan. Dockage facilities, partly: 
still, the pork barrel might have been tapped 
for the Queens water front or for Jamaica 
Bay, as well as for Newark Bay. Partly to get 
a direct railway connection with water-freight 
terminals, in order to save lighterage on large 
quantities of low-grade freight: still, the 
immense stretch of Staten Island shore bor- 
dering on the Kills would have filled this bill 
ideally; it would fill it ideally to-day, and yet 
it is bare of factories. Standing there in the 
midst of a ruined, broken-down residence dis- 
trict, and looking over at the immense fac- 
tories, a pistol-shot across the Kills, one can- 
not help wondering why they are all on the 
Jersey side of the stream. 

The personalty tax in New York was the 
determining factor that put them there. 
Mayor McClellan's advisory commission, re- 
porting in 1907, makes the personalty tax 
squarely responsible for New York's loss and 
New Jersey's gain. The Merchants’ Asso- 
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ciation of New York made the same statement 
last year. If New York abolished its per- 
sonal-property tax, with the transportation 
facilities it now has in the Borough of Queens, 
the ideal factory-sitage on Jamaica Bay and 
the whole west end of Long Island would be 
covered with heavy manufacturing plants in 
nearly the time it would take to build them. 
As far back as 1888, Mayor Hewitt, in his 
message to the Board of Aldermen, told them 
that the abolition of this tax in New York 
City would attract to it the capital of the 
whole world. 

Has it been good business policy for New 
York to tax these immensely valuable indus- 
tries out? Was it good business for New 
Jersey to exempt them in? 

The sufficient answer is that between 1900 
and 1905 New Jersey increased her capital 
invested in factories by fifty per cent. as 
against New York’s twenty-two per cent., and 
the value of her manufactured products by 
forty per cent. as against New York’s thirty 
per cent. 

New Jersey’s policy is profitable but con- 
temptible. Her Constitution would permit 
the abolition of the personalty tax if her Legis- 
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interests away from New York. New York tries to enforce the tax while New Jersey makes it a dead 
tically no heavy manufacturing plants, although they could accommodate an almost unlimited number 


lature only had courage enough or interest 
enough to pass the necessary statute;* but as 
it is, she keeps the law on her books, and 
encourages her local assessors to break it 
whenever a valuable industry comes in sight. 
This is her notorious State-wide practice, 
recognized and sanctioned in a left-handed 
way by the State officials themselves. The 
Industrial Directory, published by the State, 
frankly declares: “Everywhere throughout 
the State, the policy pursued in taxing manu- 
facturing plants is very wisely a most liberal 
one. The value placed on such property by 
assessors is often no greater than twenty-five 
per cent. and seldom above thirty-three per 
cent. of the true cost." 

New Jersey is careful, you see, to say “Ше 
value placed on such property by assessors.” 
She does not say “the assessed valuation 
according to statute,” because her laws 


*In 18690 New Jersey enacted probably the most extraor- 
dinary statute ever put in force in the United States. It 
exempted mortgages from taxation in three counties and in 
parts of two other counties, lying nearest New York City. 

Thus two different tax laws were operative at the same 


time, discriminating between two portions of the same State. 
The exempted district comprised the counties of Hudson, 
Union and Essex and part of the counties of Middlesex and 


Passaic. There seems to be no limit to the patience—or the 
stupidity—of the New Jersey farmer! 


require assessment at full value. This state- 
ment of the Directory is simply a “ personal- 
column” advertisement for a dicker. New 
Jersey’s local assessors are nothing but hucks- 
ters, with valuable exemptions to dispose of 
in their own discretion. They have every 
opportunity for favoritism and graft held 
wide open for them. I do not know a case 
where they have taken advantage of it, but 
the opportunity is always there. 

The exemptions that they engineer, how- 
ever, are certainly a magnificent stroke of 
business for New Jersey. If you care to see 
how thorough these exemptions are—if you 
wish to know how much personalty tax New 
Jersey manufacturing corporations really pay 
—you will gain a good idea of it from the 
following facts: 

Hudson County contains in its area of 
forty-three square miles the manufacturing 
centers of Hoboken and Jersey City. Camden 
County contains the manufacturing city of 
Camden. Hunterdon County in the west of the 
State, and Salem County in the southwest, 
aggregate 774 miles of farms. They are 
purely rural counties, having no considerable 
towns, and depending entirely on agriculture. 
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Governor Griggs’ commission reported in 
1897 that the sixty thousand farming popula- 
tion of Hunterdon and Salem counties paid 
a personalty assessment of $15,729,296, while 
the three hundred thousand city population 
of Hudson and Camden paid $14,882,644— 


$846,652 less than the 

farmers! INVESTED 
A handful of farmers in CAPITAL 

two rural counties paid a М.Ј 

personalty assessment 

nearly a million dollars T 


larger than the two city 
counties taken together— 
two counties containing 
probably the richest and 
most extensive heavy 
manufacturing on the 


whole seaboard! Three NJ 
hundred thousand city | 
people, corporations, fac- NY 


tories, the Colgates, Loril- 
lards, Steel Trust, Standard 
Oil Company, Sugar Trust, 
and so on through a long 
list, were assessed nearly a 
million dollars less than the 
sixty thousand farmers 
of Hunterdon and Salem!* 
It is amazing. No wonder heavy factories 
go to New Jersey. Still, it seems pretty hard 
on the farmers. No one can have much 
sympathy for them, however, because if 
it were not for the farmers, New Jersey 
would be about ripe for the abolition of the 
personalty tax. Nearly every other class 
among her inhabitants has taken in the ob- 
ject-lesson of her nefarious practical policy 
with manufacturing corporations. The thou- 
sands of intelligent commuters, especially, 
who are chafing under the tax itself are be- 
ginning to be nagged by a persistent sense of 
discrimination and injustice. They are com- 
mencing tosce that if personalty exemptions on 
factories are such good business for the State, 
it might be even better business to exempt 
everybody all round. But 
the farmers who suffer 
most are conservative . 
and passive. Their State 
organization is pitifully 
reactionary. The New 
Jersey farmers could 


not. 


* The contrast is much greater 


to-day. The last census shows 

the population of Hudson and 

Camden counties at 679.260, H 

while Hunterdon and Salem have Of New Jersey. 
remained practically stationary at 

бс.50%. used the above figures 


because they were reported by a 
special commission, 


New York taxes personal property 
of manufacturing corporations, and 
tries to enforce the tax. 
pretends to tax them, but actually does 
The diagram shows the result 


The black segments show the proportion that 
is paid on personal property in four counties 
The 300,000 population of 
the manufacturing counties of Hudson and 
Camden paid 8'¢, and the 60,000 farmers of 
Hunterdon and Salem counties paid 3645 
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abolish the tax, if they would, any time they 
saw fit to try. It would be a splendid thing 
if Mr. Wilson would take advantage of his 
popularity with them and put himself at the 
head of such a movement. 

Pennsylvania is another State that makes 
exemptions, but not as 
New Jersey makes them. 
Pennsylvania plays her 
exemptions straight and 
above-board, and exempts 
everybody alike, without 
special privilege to any 
class or branch of com- 
merce. Long ago hercourts 
rendered decisions that 
have left personalty almost 
entirely free. Business 
credits, bills receivable, 
raw material, merchandise 
in stock, machinery and 
tools are all untaxed in 
Pennsylvania. 

Does it pay? Isit good 
business? Well, between 
1890 and 1900 wage-earn- 
ersengaged in manufac- 
turing increased twenty- 
nine per cent. in Pennsyl- 
vania as against thirteen per cent. in New 
York. Product values increased thirty-seven 
as against twenty-seven per cent. Invested 
capital increased fifty-six and forty-six per 
cent. respectively. Horse-power increased 
eighty-eight per cent. as against fifty-two. 
Indeed, Pennsylvania has been pressing New 
York so hard that at this moment she may 
quite possibly be the first manufacturing 
State in the Union. 

Thirty years ago, Maryland framed a stat- 
ute — probably unconstitutional, but her 
courts have always dodged the issue — ena- 
bling hercities to exempt industrial machinery. 
It wasa war measure. Something of the kind 
had to be done to keep all the industries of 

Baltimore from moving up to Philadelphia. 


It paid. In one year, 


New Jersey 


1908, the value of Balti- 
more personalty ex- 
empted under this stat- 
ute increased fourteen 
per cent.; and between 
1900 and 1908 it in- 
creased nearly one hun- 
dred per cent. 

The State of Washing- 
ton was the first to ex- 
empt money and credits, 
although by an odd sport 
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of chance Michigan, the isolated, the very 
petrifaction of conservatism, once came with- 
in anace of it. Washington had the universal 
experience under the general property tax. 
In 1904 there were $400,000,000 of money and 
credits in the State, and 
less than one per cent. of 
it was reported for assess- 
ment. The tax commis- 
sioners made а year's РЕНН 
hard fight to get more of | 
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State. For instance, in 1904, twelve counties 
of New York State did not tax the personal 
property of manufacturing corporations a 
cent. Among these was Schenectady County, 
which had in the city of Schenectady alone 
over 400 manufacturing 
plants, putting out above 
$33,000,000 worth of 
| product. Schenectady 
County has always been 
very easy on this class of 
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it under assessment, апа (NY — I5 ps | personal property, and has 
succeeded in raising the M pg found profit in so doing— 
total by one quarter of | рл but its exemptions have 
one per cent. Then the MES | ; put every other county in 
State came to the sensible — "vC Y^ | o] | the State at a disadvan- 
conclusion that at one [ PENNA ——— 7 917 | tage. In thirty years Sche- 


and one quarter per cent. 
of what she ought to get, 
it was not good business | 
to try to keep a tax on in- | 
tangibles, so she abolished 


the tax. INVESTED 

As in Pennsylvania, CAPITAL 
Maryland, New Jersey, so 
in Washington the exemp- PENNA 
tion paid. After a three ns 


years’ trial the results are 
these: 

I. The rate of interest on 
loans is now running even 
with the rate in Eastern 


. P R 
financial centers, whereas "PSE Pe 


formerly it was from two oe Gai 
to three per cent. higher. 
2. So much money has Ney 


come into Washington that 
it has reached the remark- 
able per capita of $125. 

3. School bonds are 
placed at an average in- 
terest of four and one half 
instead of five and one 
half per cent. 

4. Depositors no longer 
withdraw their money 
from Washington banks 
and send it out of the State over the assess- 
ment period. In the bad old times of the 
general-property tax this practice was com- 
mon. It caused stringencies and many 
hardships, which are now abated. 

The general-property tax is so arbitrary 
in its administration that local assessors in 
counties and towns often take the law inte 
their own hands and make exemptions as 
they please. These exemptions always pay— 
that is why they are made—but they put an 
undue pressure on every other county in the 


New York taxes the personal prop- 
erty of manufacturing corporations 
and Pennsylvania does not. 
diagram shows the steady growth of 
Pennsylvania's manufacturing inter- 
ests over New York's in the decade 
between 1890 and 1900. 

indicate percentage of increase 


nectady city has increased 
the assessed valuation of 
| | its property 1,400 per 

| 1, cent. You wil hardly 
|| tind anyone in Schenec- 

; tady, I believe, who will 
| say that the exemption of 
| personalty isnot thesound- 
est kind of business sense. 

To show the advantage 
that one community can 
take over another by these 
means, to show the oppor- 
tunities for favoritism, and 
to show the personalty tax 
as the acme of business 
absurdity, there is nothing 
better than the story of 
Volney. 

Volney is a township of 
Fulton County, N. Y., 
and for, taxing purposes 
is divided into three parts. 

` Two of these districts are 
rural; there is nothing in 
them but farms. The 
third district consists of the 
incorporated city of Fulton, 
which has perhaps six 

thousand inhabitants. A 
dozen years ago the State tax commissioners 
were working hard to enforce the personalty 
law, and in some parts of the State the local 
assessors were really trying to obey the com- 
missioners’ instructions. 

Among these were the assessors for the two 
country districts of the township of Volney. 
They raided the farms like furious Goth 
and fiery Hun, assessing everything—pianos, 
guns, and even fishpoles. They assessed a wid- 
ow's cow S20 anda young man's shotgun S10. 
When they were through, thev had raised the 
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township's personalty assessment $412,936 
over what it had been the year before. 

Meanwhile the assessor for the city district 
had assessed in the same old way that he had 
been in the habit of assessing. Among his six 
thousand people in the city of Fulton, there 
was not one piano, gun, or fishpole. His re- 
turn roll showed no increase in assessment 
over the year before. 

It was not long before the people of the 
three districts got their heads together and 
began to compare notes; and then imme- 
diately the township of Volney became a very 
warm place for the assessors of the two coun- 
try districts. The people rose up against 
them in a whirlwind of indignation. Idonot 
know just what befell the unhappy assess- 
ors, but next year assessment went back on 
the old lines. Only 101 persons in the rural 
districts were assessed as against 352 the year 
before, and the assessment was only about 
$25,000 instead of the $300,000 and more 
which the diligent assessors had put on them 
the previous year. 

If you want a competent opinion about the 
personalty tax as a business proposition, go 
and ask the farmers of the township of Volney. 
Nothing would please them better than to 
tell you all about it. They will instruct and 
entertain you for hours, and not mind the 
time at all. 

One irrefutable proof that personalty ex- 
emption is sound business sense and fore- 
sight is in the fact that when a community 
has once tried it, it never gives it up. Once 
tried, always used. Some Philadelphians 
forty years ago became obsessed with the 
notion that to put the personal-property tax 
on in Pennsylvania would help business by 
raising the value of real estate. The law 
committee of the city council was requested 
to draft a bill and refused flatly, saying that 
after careful examination they were satisfied 
that it “would injure the business of the city 
and stop or retard the growth of our indus- 
trial establishments." 

Last year, too, a bill was introduced into 
the National Legislature to establish the tax 
on intangibles in the District of Columbia. 
The District Commissioners made a vigorous 
and effective protest against it as a business 
policy, and the bill was lost. 
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This idea that a tax on personalty eases 
the burden on real estate, and hence tends to 
raise its value, is as far as anything can be 
from good business sense. The value of real 
estate is regulated entirely by the number of 
persons who want it. Ifa personalty exemp- 
tion attracts large factories, for instance, as 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Pennsylvania 
prove it does, it also attracts people. Fac- 
tories and people alike must have a place to 
stand on, and there is nowhere for them to 
stand but on the ground. This means an 
increased demand for real estate, and this de- 
mand means that real estate will rise in value. 

A comparison between New Jersey or 
Pennsylvania and Ohio will bear this out and 
ilustrate it. City and suburban realty in 
Pennsylvania is not burdened with taxes, it 
is steady and does not fluctuate violently, 
and rents are not unreasonable even in the 
large cities. In Ohio, on the other hand, 
when the most strenuous efforts were made 
to enforce the ‘personalty law, the bottom 
fell out of city realty. Mr. Angell, of the 
Ohio tax commission, notes that whereas 
thirty years ago land in the best residential 
district of Cleveland sold easily for $400 to 
$500 a front foot, four years ago it would not 
bring half that. He estimates that at least 
$200,000,0co was lost in that way to Cleve- 
land alone, and as much more to Cincinnati. 
'The reason was, clearly, that Ohio bent itselí 
to the severe taxation of movables, and the 
movables moved. The men who owned capi- 
tal and were therefore prospective purchasers 
of real estate, went away and took their 
capital with them. 

Once more, is the personalty tax good busi- 
ness? Did Ohio or Pennsylvania follow the 
better business policy? 

There can be but one answer, and at the 
end of this brief examination we are brought 
out to the same old conclusion. As a matter 
of morals we have found the personalty tax 
anoutrage; as a matter of administration, an 
impossibility; as a matter of revenue-getting, 
a complete failure; and now, finally, as a 
matter of business sense and tact, it is an 
absurdity. 

Therefore, on all these grounds, fax nothing 
that can move, unless it is something that you 
particularly wish to get rid of. 


Mr. Nock's next article, “The Last Word on Personally Tax,” will appear in the April issue 
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SYNOPSIS:—On the death of her parents in India, Mary Lennox, a little girl of nine years, is sent to live 
with her uncle, Mr. Archibald Craven, at Misselthwaite Manor in England, where he lives in gloomy 
solitude. Mary, with the exception of Martha, one of the maids whom the housekeeper, Mrs. Medlock, 
assigns to look after her, is left almost entirely to herself and wanders about the gardens and the corridors 
of the old manor house. Within the grounds there is a mysterious secret. garden which has been closed 
for ten years, and Mary, one day finding the key, lets herself in and discovers a beautiful riot of half-dead 
vegetation. Mary takes Martha’s brother, Dickon, a wild nature-loving boy, into her secret and together 
they set about bringing the garden back to life. At night, Mary has sometimes heard the strange sobbing 
of a child within the house. She follows the sound when next it occurs and comes upon a boy lying in a 
stately bed crying bitterly. Не tells her he is Mr. Craven’s son and that he has never been well since his 
birth. After his mother died, his father grew to hate him and cannot now bear the sight of him. He is 
very ungovernable and very spoiled but he takes а keen fancy to Mary, who tells him about Dickon and 
the mysterious secret garden. 


CHAPTER XIV Tha’ shouldn't have done it —tha’ should- 


HE moor was hidden in mist when 
the morning came and the rain 
had not stopped pouring down. 
There could be no going out of 

doors. Martha was so busy that Mary had 
no opportunity of talking to her, but in the 
afternoon she asked her to come and sit with 
her in the nursery. She came bringing the 
stocking she was always knitting when she 
was doing nothing else. 

* What's the matter with thee?" she asked 
as soon as they sat down. "'Tha' looks as if 
tha'd somethin' to say." 

“I have. I have found out what the cry- 
ing was," said Mary. 

Martha let her knitting drop on her knee 
and gazed at her with startled eyes. 

* Tha! hasn't!" she exclaimed.“ Never!’ 

“I heard it in the night," Mary went on. 
* And I got up and went to see where it came 
from. It was Colin. I found him." 

Martha’s face became red with fright. 

“Eh! Miss Mary!” she said half crying. 
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n't! Tha get me in trouble. I never told 
thee nothing about him—but tha'll get me 
in trouble. I shall lose my place and what'll 
mother do!” 

"You won't lose your place,” said Mary. 
“He was glad I сате. We talked and talked 
and he said he was glad I came." 

"Was he?" cried Martha. “Art tha’ 
sure? Tha’ doesn't know what he's like 
when anything vexes him. He's a big lad to 
cry like a baby, but when he's in a passion 
he'll fair scream just to frighten us. Не 
knows us daren't call our souls our own." 

"He wasn't vexed,” said Mary. “I asked 
him if I should go away and he made me 
stay. He asked me questions and I sat on a 
big footstool and talked to him about India 
and about the robin and gardens. He 
wouldn't let me go. He let me see his moth- 
er's picture. Before I left him I sang him to 
sleep." 

Martha fairly gasped with amazement. 

"I can scarcely. believe thee!” she pro- 
tested. "Its as if tha'd walked straight into 
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picture himself. He was wrapped in a velvet dressing-gown and sat 
against a big brocaded cushion ” 
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a lion's den. If he'd been like he is most 
times he'd have throwed himself into one 
of his tantrums and roused the house. He 
won't let strangers look at him." 

“He let me look at him. I looked at him 
all the time and he looked at me. We 
stared!” said Mary. 

“I don't know what to do!" cried agitated 
Martha. “If Mrs. Medlock finds out, she'll 
think I broke orders and told thee and I shall 
be packed back to mother." 

"He is not going to tell Mrs. Medlock 
anything about it yet. It's to be a sort of 
secret just at first," said Mary firmly. “Апа 
he says everybody is obliged to do as he 
pleases.” 

“Aye, that's true enough—th' bad lad!” 
sighed Martha, wiping her forehead with her 
apron. 

“He says Mrs. Medlock must. And he 
wants me to come and talk to him every day. 
And you are to tell me when he wants me.” 

“Me!” said Martha; "I shall lose my 
place—I shall for sure!” 

“You can’t if you are doing what he wants 
you to do and everybody is ordered to obey 
him,” Mary argued. 

“Does tha’ mean to say,” cried Martha 
with wide open eyes, “that he was nice to 
thee!” 

“I think he almost liked me," Mary an- 
swered. 

“Then tha’ must have bewitched him!’ 
decided Martha, drawing a long breath. 

“Do you mean magic?” inquired Mary. 
“Ive heard about magic in India, but I 
can't make magic. I just went into his room 
and I was so surprised to see him I stood and 
stared. And then he turned round and 
stared at me. And he thought I was a ghost 
or a dream and I thought perhaps he was. 
And it was so queer being there alone to- 
gether in the middle of the night and not 
knowing about each other. And we began 
to ask each other questions. And when I 
asked him if I must go away he said I must 
not.” 

“Th’ world’s comin’ to а end!” gasped 
Martha. 

“What is the matter with him?” asked 
Mary. 

“Nobody knows for sure and certain,” 
said Martha. “Mr. Craven went off his 
head like when he was born. Th’ doctors 
thought he'd have to be put in a ’sylum. It 
was because Mrs. Craven died like I told 
you. He wouldn't set eyes on th’ baby. He 
just raved and said it'd be another hunch- 
back like him and it'd better die.” 
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“15 Colin a hunchback?” Mary asked. 
“He didn't look like one." 

"He isn't yet," said Martha. “But he 
began all wrong. Mother said that there 
was enough trouble and raging in th' house 
to set any child wrong. They was aíraid his 
back was weak and they've always been 
takin’ care of it—keepin' him lyin’ down and 
not lettin’ him walk. Once they made him 
wear a brace but he fretted so he was down- 
right ill. Then a big doctor came to see him 
and made them take it off. He talked to th’ 
other doctor quite rough—in a polite way. 
He said there'd been too much medicine and 
too much lettin’ him have his own way.” 

"I think he's a very spoiled boy," said 
Mary. 

"He's the worst young nowt as ever was!’ 
said Martha. "I won't say as he hasn't been 
ill a good bit. He's had coughs an’ colds 
that's nearly killed him two or three times. 
Once he had rheumatic fever an' once he 
had typhoid. Eh! Mrs. Medlock did get a 
fright then. He'd been out of his head an’ 
she was talkin’ to th’ nurse, thinkin’ he 
didn’t know nothin,’ an’ she said, ‘He'll die 
this time sure enough, an’ best thing for 
him an’ for everybody.’ An’ she looked at 
him an’ there he was with his big eyes open 
starin’ at her as sensible as she was herself. 
She didn't know what'd happen but he just 
stared at her an’ says, ‘You give me some 
water an’ stop talkin’? ” 

“Do you think he will die?" asked Mary. 

* Mother says there's no reason why any 
child should live that gets no fresh air an' 
doesn't do nothin' but lie on his back an' 
read picture books an' take medicine. He's 
weak and hates th' trouble o' bein' taken out 
о’ doors, an’ he gets cold so easy he says it 
makes him ill." 

Mary sat and looked at the fire. 

“I wonder," she said slowly, “if it would 
not do him good to go out into a garden and 
watch things growing. It did me good.” 

“Опе of th’ worst fits he ever had,” said 
Martha, “was one time they took him out 
where the roses is by the fountain. He’d 
been readin’ in a paper about people gettin’ 
somethin’ he called ‘rose cold’ an’ he began 
to sneeze an’ said he'd got it an’ then a new 
gardener as didn’t know th’ rules passed by 
an’ looked at him curious. He threw him- 
self into a passion an’ he said he'd looked at 
him because he was going to be a hunchback. 
He cried himself into a fever an’ was Ш all 
night.” 

“If he ever gets angry at me, I'll never go 
and see him again,” said Mary. 
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“He'll have thee if he wants thee,” said 
Martha. “ Tha’ may as well know that at th’ 
start.” 

Very soon afterward a bell rang and she 
rolled up her knitting. 

“I dare say th’ nurse wants me to stay 
with him a bit," she said. “I hope he's ina 
good temper.” 

She was out of the room about ten min- 
utes and then she came back with a puzzled 
expression. 

“Well, tha’ has bewitched him,” she said. 
“Не up on his sofa with his picture-books. 
He’s told the nurse to stay away until six 
o'clock. I’m to wait in the next room. Th’ 
minute she was gone he called me to him an’ 
says, ‘I want Mary Lennox to come and talk 
to me, and remember you're not to tell any- 
one. You'd better go as quick as you can." 

Mary was quite willing to go quickly. She 
did not want to see Colin as much as she 
wanted to see Dickon, but she wanted to see 
him very much. 

There was a bright fire on the hearth 
when she entered his room, and in the day- 
light she saw it was a very beautiful room 
indeed. There were rich colors in the rugs 
and hangings and pictures and books on 
the walls which made it look glowing and 
comfortable even in spite of the gray sky and 
falling rain. Colin looked rather like a pic- 
ture himself. He was wrapped in a velvet 
dressing-gown and sat against a big brocaded 
cushion. He had a red spot on each cheek. 

“Come in," he said. I've been thinking 
about you all morning.” 

"Ive been thinking about you, too,” 
answered Mary. “You don't know how 
frightened Martha is. She says Mrs. Med- 
lock will think she told me about you and 
then she will be sent away.” 

He frowned. 

“Go and tell her to come here,” he said. 
“She is in the next room.” 


Mary went and brought her back. Poor 
Martha was shaking in her shoes. Colin 


was still frowning. 

" Have you to do what I please or have vou 

snot?” he demanded. 

"I have to do what you please, sir," Mar- 
tha faltered, turning quite red. 

“Has Medlock to do what I please?” 

“Everybody has, sir," said Martha. 

“Well, then, if I order vou to bring Miss 
Mary to me, how can Medlock send you 
away if she finds it out?" 

t Please don't let her, sir," pleaded Martha. 

"Ill send her away if she dares to say a 
word about such a thing," said Master Craven 
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grandly. “She wouldn't like that, I can 
tell you." 

“Thank you, sir," bobbing a curtsy, “I 
want to do my duty, sir." 

"What I want is your duty," said Colin 
more grandly still. “ГІ take care of vou. 
Now go away." 

When the door closed behind Martha, 
Colin found Mistress Mary gazing at him 
as if he had set her wondering. 

“Why do you look at me like that?" he 
asked her. “What are you thinking about?” 

“Тат thinking about two things." 

“What are they? Sit down and tell me." 

“This is the first опе,” said Mary, seating 
herself on the big stool. “Опсе in India I 
saw a boy who was а rajah. He had rubies 
and emeralds and diamonds stuck all over 
him. He spoke to his people just as you spoke 
to Martha. Everybody had to do every- 
thing he told them—in a minute. I think 
they would have been killed if they hadn't.” 

“I shall make you tell me about rajahs 
presently," he said, “but first tell me what 
the second thing was." 

“T was thinking," said Mary, “how differ- 
ent you are from Dickon.” 

"Who is Dickon?” he said. 
queer name!”’ 

She might as well tell him, she thought. 
She could talk about Dickon without men- 
tioning the secret garden. She had liked to 
hear Martha talk about him. Besides, she 
longed to talk about him. It would seem to 
bring him nearer. 

“Не is Martha's brother. He is twelve 
years old," she explained. “Не is not like 
anyone else in the world. He can charm 
foxes and squirrels and birds just as the na- 
tives in India charm snakes. He plays a 
very soft tune on a pipe and they come and 
listen.” 

There were some big books on a table at 
his side and he dragged one suddenly toward 
him. 

“There is a picture of a snake-charmer in 
this," he exclaimed. “Come and look at it." 

The book was a beautiful one with superb 
colored illustrations and he turned to one of 
them. 

“Can he do that?” he asked eagerly. 

“ He played on his pipe and they listened." 
Mary explained. "But he doesn't call it 
magic. He says it's because he lives on the 
moor so much and he knows their ways. He 
says he feels sometimes as if he was a bird or 
a rabbit himself, he likes them so. I think 
he asked the robin questions. It seemed as 
if they talked to each other in soft chirps.” 
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Colin lay back on his cushion and his eyes 
grew larger and larger and the spots on his 
cheeks burned. 

“Tell me some more about him,” he said. 

“He knows all about eggs апа nests,” 
Mary went on. “Апа he knows where foxes 
and badgers and otters live. He keeps 
them secret so that other boys won’t find 
their holes and frighten them. He knows 
about everything that grows or lives on the 
тоог.” 

“Does he like the тоог?” said Colin. 
“How can he when it's such a great, bare, 
dreary place?" 

“It’s the most beautiful place," protested 
Mary. “Thousands of lovely things grow 
on it and there are thousands of little crea- 
tures all busy building nests and making 
holes and burrows and chippering or singing 
or squeaking to each other. They are so 
busy and having such fun under the earth 
or in the trees or heather. It's their world." 

* How do you know all that?" said Colin, 
turning on his elbow to look at her. 

“І have never been there once, really,’ 
said Mary suddenly remembering. “І only 
drove over it in the dark. I thought it was 
hideous. Martha told me about it first and 
then Dickon. When Dickon talks about it 
you feel as if you saw things and heard them 
and as if you were standing in the heather 
with the sun shining and the gorse smelling 
like honey—and all full of bees and butter- 
flies.” 

“You never see anything if you are ill,” 
said Colin restlessly. He looked like a person 
listening to a new sound in the distance and 
wondering what it was. 

“You can't if you stay in a room," said 
Mary. 

“I couldn't go on the moor,” he said in a 
resentful tone. 

Mary was silent for a minute and then she 
said something bold. 

“You might—sometime.” 

He moved as if he were startled. | 

“Go on the moor! How could I? 
going to die." 

“How do you know?" said Mary un- 
sympathetically. She didn't like the way 
he had of talking about dying. She did not 
feel very sympathetic. She felt rather as 
if he almost boasted about it. 

** Oh, I’ve heard it ever since I remember,” 
he answered crossly. “They are always 
whispering about it and thinking I don't 
notice. They wish I would, too." 

Mistress Mary felt quite contrary. 
pinched her lips together. 
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“Tf they wished I would," she said, “I 
wouldn't. Who wishes you would?" 

“The servants—and of course Dr. Craven 
because he would get Misselthwaite and be 
rich instead of poor. 'He daren't say so but 
he always looks cheerful when I am worse. 
When I had typhoid fever his face got quite 
fat. I think my father wishes it, too." 

“T don't believe he does," said Mary quite 
obstinately. 

That made Colin turn and look at her 
again. j 

“Don’t you?” he said. 

And then he lay back on his cushion and 
was still, as if he were thinking. And there 
was quite a long silence. Perhaps they were 
both of them thinking strange things chil- 
dren do not usually think of. 

“I like the grand doctor from London, be- 
cause he made them take the iron thing off,” 
said Mary at last. “Did he say you were 
going to die?” : j 

“Мо.” 

“What did he say?" 

“He didn't whisper," Colin answered. 
“Perhaps he knew I hated whispering. I 
heard him say one thing quite aloud. He 
said, ‘The lad might live if he would make 
up his mind to it. Put him in the humor.' 
It sounded as if he was in a temper." 

“ГІ tell you who would put you in the 
humor, perhaps," said Mary reflecting. She 
felt as if she would like this thing to be set- 
tled one way ог the other. “I believe Dickon 
would. He's always talking about live 
things. He never talks about dead things or 
things that are ill. He’s always looking up in 
the sky to watch birds flying—or looking 
down at the earth to see something growing. 
He has such round blue eyes and they are 
so wide open with looking about. And he 
laughs such a big laugh with his wide mouth 
—and his cheeks are as red—as red as cher- 
ries." 

She pulled her stool nearer to the sofa and 
her expression quite changed at the remem- 
brance of the wide curving mouth and wide 
open eyes. 

“See here," she said. “Don’t let us talk 
about dying; I don't like it. Let us talk 
about living. Let us talk and talk about 
Dickon. And then we will look at your 
pictures.” 

It was the best thing she could have said. 
To talk about Dickon meant to talk about 
the moor and about the cottage and the 
fourteen people who lived in it on sixteen 
shillings a week—and the children who got 
fat on the moor grass like the wild ponic- 
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And about Dickon’s mother—and the skip- 
ping-rope—and the moor with the sun on 
it—and about pale green points sticking up 
out of the black sod. And it was all so alive 
that Mary talked more than she had ever 
talked before—and Colin both talked and 
listened as he had never done either before. 
And they both began to laugh over nothings 
as children will when they are happy to- 
gether. And they laughed so that in the end 
they were making as much noise as if they 
had been two ordinary healthy natural ten- 
year-old-creatures—instead of a hard, little, 
unloving girl and a sickly boy who believed 
that he was going to die. 

They enjoyed themselves so much that 
they forgot the pictures and they forgot 
about the time. They had been laughing 
quite loudly over Ben Weatherstaff and his 
robin and Colin was actually sitting up as 
if he had forgotten about his weak back when 
he suddenly remembered something. 

“Do you know there is one thing we have 
never once thought of," he said. “We are 
cousins.” 

It seemed so queer that they had talked 
so much and never remembered this simple 
thing that they laughed more than ever, be- 
cause they had got into the humor to laugh 
at anything. And in the midst of the fun 
the door opened and in walked Dr. Craven 
and Mrs. Medlock. 

Dr. Craven started in actual alarm and 
Mrs. Medlock almost fell back because he 
had accidentally bumped against her. 

* Good Lord!” exclaimed poor Mrs. Med- 
lock, with her eyes almost starting out of 
her head. * Good Lord!” 

* What is this?" said Dr. Craven, coming 
forward. “What does it mean?” 

Then Mary was reminded of the boy 
rajah again. Colin answered as if neither 
the doctor’s alarm nor Mrs. Medlock’s 
terror were of the slightest consequence. 
He was as little disturbed or frightened as if 
an elderly cat and dog had walked into the 
room. 

“This is my cousin, Mary Lennox,” he 
said. "I asked her to come and talk to me. 
І like her. She must come and talk to me 
whenever I send for her.” 

Dr. Craven turned reproachfully to Mrs. 
Medlock. 

"Oh, sir," she panted. “I don't know 
how it's happened. "There's not a servant 
on the place that'd dare to talk—they all 
have their orders." 

* Nobody told her anything," said Colin. 
‘She heard me crying and found me her- 
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self. I am glad she came. 
Medlock.” 

Mary saw that Dr. Craven did not look 
pleased, but it was quite plain that he dare 
not oppose his patient. He sat down by 
Colin and felt his pulse. 

“T am afraid there has been too much ex- 
citement. Excitement it not good for you, 
my boy,” he said. 

“I should be excited if she kept away,” 
answered Colin, his eyes beginning to look 
dangerously sparkling. “І am better. She 
makes me better. The nurse must bring up 
her tea with mine. We will have tea to- 
gether." 

Mrs. Medlock and Dr. Craven looked at 
each other in a troubled way, but there was 
evidently nothing to be done. 

*He does look rather better, sir," ven- 
tured Mrs. Medlock. "But"—thinking the 
matter over—''he looked better this morn- 
ing before she came into the room." 

* She came into the room last night. She 
stayed with me a long time. She sang 
a Hindustani song to me and it made me 
go to sleep," said Colin. “І was better 
when I wakened up. I wanted my break- 
fast. I want my tea now. Tell nurse, Med- 
lock." 

Dr. Craven did not stay very long. He 
talked to the nurse for a few minutes when 
she came into the room and said a few words 
of warning to Colin. He must not talk too 
much; he must not forget that he was ill; 
he must not forget that he was very easily 
tired. Mary thought that there seemed to 
be a number of uncomfortable things he was 
not to forget. 

Colin looked fretful and kept his strange, 
black-lashed eyes fixed on Dr. Craven's 
face. 

“T want to forget it," he said at last. 
*She makes me forget it. That is why I 
want her.” 

Dr. Craven did not look happy when he 
left the room. He gave a puzzled glance at 
the little girl sitting on the large stool. She 
had become a stiff, silent child again as 
soon as he entered and he could not see 
what the attraction was. The boy actually 
did look brighter, however—and he sighed 
rather heavily as he went down the cor- 
ridor. 

“They are always wanting me to eat 
things when I don't want to,” said Colin, as 
the nurse brought in the tea and put it on the 
table by the sofa. “Now, if you'll eat I will. 
Those muffins look so nice and hot. Tell me 
about rajahs.” 
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CHAPTER XV 


AFTER another week of rain the high arch of 
blue sky appeared again and the sun which 
poured down was quite hot. Though there 
had been no chance to see either the secret 
garden or Dickon, Mistress Mary had en- 
joyed herself very much. The week had not 
seemed long. She had spent hours of every 
day with Colin in his room, talking about 
rajahs or gardens or Dickon and the cottage 
on the moor. They had looked at the splen- 
did books and pictures and sometimes Mary 
had read things to Colin, and sometimes he 
had read a little to her. When he was amused 
and interested she thought he scarcely 
looked like an invalid at all, except that his 
face was so colorless and he was always on 
the sofa. 

“You are a sly young one to listen and get 
out of your bed to go following things up 
like you did that night," Mrs. Medlock said 
once. ‘But there's no saying it’s not been a 
sort of blessing to thelot of us. He's not had 
a tantrum or a whining fit since you made 
friends. The nurse was just going to give up 
the case because she was so sick of him, but 
she says she doesn’t mind staying now you’ve 
gone on duty with her,” laughing a little. 

In her talks with Colin Mary had tried to 
be very cautious about the secret garden. 
There were certain things she wanted to find 
out from him, but she felt that she must find 
them out without asking him direct ques- 
tions. In the first place, as she began to like 
to be with him, she wanted to discover 
whether he was the kind of boy you could 
tell a secret to. He was not in the least like 
Dickon, but he was evidently so pleased with 
the idea of a garden no one knew anything 
about that she thought perhaps he could be 
trusted. But she had not known him long 
enough to be sure. The second thing she 
wanted to find out was this: If he could be 
trusted—if he really could—wouldn’t it be 
possible to take him to the garden without 
having anyone find it out? The grand doc- 
tor had said that he must have fresh air and 
Colin had said that he would not mind fresh 
air in a secret garden. Perhaps if he had a 
great deal of fresh air and knew Dickon and 
the robin and saw things growing he might 
not think so much about dying. Mary 
had seen herself in the glass sometimes 
lately when she had realized that she looked 
quite a different creature from the child she 
she had seen when she arrived from India. 
'This child looked nicer. Even Martha had 
scen a change in her. 
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“Th’ air from th’ moor has done thee good 
already,” she had said. ‘“Tha’rt not nigh 
so yeller and tha’rt not nigh so: scrawny. 
Even tha’ hair doesn’t slamp down on tha’ 
head so flat. It’s got some life in it so as it 
sticks out a bit.” 

“It’s like me," said Mary. "It's growing 
stronger and fatter. I'm sure there's more 
of it." 

“It looks it, for sure,” said Martha, ruffling 
it up a little round her face. ‘“Tha’rt not 
half so ugly when it's that way an' there's a 
bit o' red in tha' cheeks." 

If gardens and fresh air had been good for 
her perhaps they would be good for Colin. 
But then if he hated people to look at him 
perhaps he would not like to see Dickon. 

"Why does it make you angry when you 
are looked at?" she inquired one day. 

“T always hated it," he answered, “even 
when I was very little. Then when they 
took me to the seaside and I used to lie in 
my carriage everybody used to stare and 
ladies would stop and talk to my nurse and 
then they would begin to whisper and I knew 
they were saying I shouldn't live to grow 
up. Then sometimes the ladies would pat 
my cheeks and say ‘poor child Once when 
a lady did that I screamed out loud and bit 
herhand. She was so frightened she ran away.” 

“She thought you had gone mad like a 
dog," said Mary, not at all admiringly. 

“I don't care what she thought," said 
Colin, frowning. Е 

“I wonder why you didn't scream and bite 
me when I came into your room? ” said Mary. 
Then she began to smile slowly. 

“T thought you were a ghost or a dream,” 
he said. “You can't bite a ghost or a dream, 
and if you scream they don't care." 

“Would you hate it if—if a boy looked at 
you?" Mary asked uncertainly. 

He lay back on his cushion and paused 
thoughtfully. 

“There’s one boy,” he said quite slowly, 
as if he were thinking over every word, 
* there's one boy I believe I shouldn't mind. 
It's that boy who knows where the foxes 
live—Dickon.” 

“Im sure you wouldn't mind him,’ 
Mary. 

“The birds don't and other animals," he 
said, still thinking it over, “perhaps that's 
why I shouldn't. He's a sort of animal 
charmer and I am a boy animal.” 

Then he laughed and she laughed too; in 
fact it ended in their both laughing a great 
deal and finding the idea of a boy animal 
hiding in his hole very funny indecd. 
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What Mary felt afterward was that she 
need not fear about Dickon. 


On that first morning when the sky was 
blue again Mary wakened very early. The 
sun was pouring in slanting rays through the 
blinds and there was something so joyous in 
_ the sight of it that she jumped out of bed and 
ran to the window. She drew up the blinds 
and opened the 
window itself and 
a great waft of 
fresh, scented air 
. blew in upon her. 
The moor was 
blue and the 
whole world 
looked as if some- 
thing magic had 
happened to it. 
There were ten- 
der little fluting 
sounds here and 
there and every- 
where as if scores 
of birds were be- 
ginning to tune 
up for a concert. 
Mary put her 
hand out of the 
window and held 
it in the sun. 

"Its warm— 
warm!" she said. 
“It will make the 
green points push 
up and up and 
up, and it will 
make the bulbs 
and roots work 
and struggle with 
all their might 
under the earth." 

She kneeled 
down and leaned 
out of the win- 
dow as far as she 
could, breathing 
big breaths and sniffing the air until she 
laughed because she remembered what Dick- 
on's mother had said about the end of his 
nose quivering like a rabbit's. 

“It must be very early," she said. “The 
little clouds are all pink and I've never seen 
the sky look like this. No one is up. I don't 
even hear the stable boys." 

A sudden thought made her scramble to 
her feet. 

"Ican'twait. Iam going to see the garden.” 


“She ran around the shrubs and paths toward the 
secret. garden” 
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She had learned to dress herself by this 
time and she put on her clothes in five min- 
utes. She knew a small side door which she 
could unbolt herself and she flew down- 
stairs in her stocking feet and put on her 
shoes in the hall. She unchained and un- 
bolted and unlocked and when the door 
was open she sprang across the step with 
one bound, and there she was standing on 
the grass, which 
seemed to have 
turned green, and 
with thesun pour- 
ing down on her 
and warm sweet 
wafts about her 
and the fluting 
and twittering 
and singing com- 
ing from every 
bush and tree. 
She clasped her 
hands for pure 
joy and looked 
up in the sky and 
it was so blue 
and pink and 
pearly and white 
and flooded with 
springtime light 
that she felt as 
if she must flute 
and sing aloud 
herself and knew 
that thrushes and 
robins and sky- 
larks could not 
possibly help it. 
She ran around 
the shrubs and 
paths toward the 
secret garden. 

“It is all dif- 
ferent already,” 
she said. “The 
grass is greener 
and things are 
sticking up every- 
where and things are uncurling and green 
buds of leaves are showing. This after- 
noon I am sure Dickon will come.” 

The long warm rain had done strange 
things to the herbaceous beds which bordered 
the walk by the lower wall. There were 
things sprouting and pushing out from the 
roots of clumps of plants and there were 
actually here and there glimpses of royal 
purple and yellow unfurling among the stems 
of crocuses. Six months before Mistress 
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Mary would not have seen how the world 
was waking up, but now she missed nothing. 

When she had reached the place where the 
door hid itself under the ivy, she was startled 
by a curious loud sound. It was the caw— 
caw of a crow and it came from the top of 
the wall, and when she looked up, there sat a 
big glossy-plumaged blue-black bird, look- 
ing down at her very wisely indeed. She 
had never seen a crow so close before and he 
made her a little nervous, but the next mo- 
ment he spread his wings and flapped away 
across the garden. She hoped he was not 
going to stay inside and she pushed the door 
open wondering if he would. When she got 
fairly into the garden she saw that he prob- 
ably did intend to stay because he had 
alighted on a dwarf apple tree, and under the 
apple tree was lying a little reddish animal 
with a bushy tail, and both of them were 
watching the stooping body and rust-red 
head of Dickon, who was kneeling on the 
grass working hard. 

Mary flew across the grass to him. 

“Oh, Dickon! Dickon!” she cried out. 
“How could you get here so early! How 

* could you! The sun has only just got up!” 

He got up himself, laughing and glowing, 
and tousled; his eyes like a bit of the sky. 

“Eh!” he said. "I was up long before 
him. How could I have stayed abed! Th’ 
world's all fair begun again this mornin', it 
has. An’ it’s workin’ an’ hummin’ an’ scratch- 
in’ an’ pipin’ an’ nest-buildin’ an’ breath- 
in’ out scents, till you’ve got to be out on it 
'stead o' lyin’ on your back. When th’ sun 
did jump up th’ moor went mad for joy, an’ I 
was in the midst of th’ heather, an’ I run like 
mad myself, shoutin’ an’ singin’. An’ I come 
straight here. I couldn't have stayed away. 
Why, th’ garden was lyin’ here waitin’!” 

Mary put her hands on her chest, panting, 
as if she had been running herself. 

“Oh, Dickon! Dickon!” she said. “I’m 
so happy I can scarcely breathe!” 

Seeing him talking to a stranger, the little 
bushy-tailed animal rose from its place under 
the tree and came to him, and the rook, caw- 
ing once, flew down from its branch and set- 
tled quietly on his shoulder. 

“This is th’ little fox cub," he said, rub- 
bing the little reddish animal's head. “It’s 
named Captain. An’ this here’s Soot. Soot 
he flew across th’ moor with me an’ Captain 
he run same as if th’ hounds had been after 
him. They both felt same as I did.” 

Neither of the creatures looked as if he 
were the least afraid of Mary. When Dickon 
began to walk about, Soot stayed on his 
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shoulder and Captain trotted quietly close 
to his side. 

“See nere!" said Dickon. “See how these 
has pushed up, an’ these an’ these! An’ 
eh! look at these here!" 

He threw himself upon his knees and Mary 
went down beside him. They had come 
upon a whole clump of crocuses burst into 
purple and orange and gold. Mary bent 
her face down and kissed and kissed them. 
. “You never kiss a person in that way,” she 
said when she lifted her head. “Flowers 
are so differen." 

He looked puzzled but smiled. 

“Eh!” he said, “I’ve kissed mother many 
a time that way when I come in from th' 
moor after a day's roamin’ an’ she stood 
there at th' door in th' sun lookin' so glad 
an’ comfortable.” 

They ran from one part of the garden to 
another and found so many wonders that 
they were obliged to remind themselves that 
they must whisper or speak low. He showed 
her swelling leaf-buds on rose branches 
which had seemed dead. He showed her ten 
thousand new green points pushing through 
the mould. They put their eager young 
noses Close to the earth and sniffed its warmed 
springtime breathing; they dug and pulled 
and laughed low with rapture until Mistress 
Mary’s hair was as tumbled as Dickon’s and 
her cheeks were almost as poppy red as his. 

There was every joy on earth in the secret 
garden that morning, and in the midst of 
them came a delight more delightful than 
all, because it was more wonderful. Swiftly 
something flew across the wall and darted 
through the trees to a close grown corner, a 
little flare of red-breasted bird with some- 
thing hanging from its beak. Dickon stood 
quite still and put his hand on Mary almost 
as if they had suddenly found themselves 
laughing in a church. 

“We munnot stir,” he whispered in broad 
Yorkshire. “Ме munnot scarce breathe. 
I knowed he was mate-huntin’ when I seed 
him last. It’s Ben Weatherstaff’s robin. 
He's buildin’ his nest. He'll stay here if us 
don’t flight him.” А 

They settled down softly upon the grass 
and sat there without moving. 

“Us mustn’t seem as if us was watchin’ 
him too close," said Dickon. “He’d be out 
with us for good if he got th’ notion us was 
interferin’ now. He'll be a good bit differ- 
ent till all this is over. He's settin' up housc- 


keepin’. He'll be shyer an’ readier to take 
things ill. He's got no time for visitin' an' 
gossipin’. Us must keep still a bit an’ try 
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“He had alighted on a dwarf apple tree, and under the apple tree was lying a little reddish 
animal with a bushy tail, and both of them were watching the stooping body and 
rust-red head of Dickon, who was kneeling on the grass working hard ” 
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to look as if us was grass an’ trees an’ 
bushes. Then when he’s got used to seein’ 
us ГИ chirp a bit an’ he'll know us'll not be 
in his way. 

Mistress Mary was not at all sure that she 
knew, as Dickon seemed to, how to try to 
look like grass and trees and bushes. But 
he had said the queer thing as if it were the 
simplest and most natural thing in the world, 
and she felt it must be quite easy to him, and 
indeed she watched him for a few minutes 
carefully, wondering if it was possible for 
him to quietly turn green and put out 
branches and leaves. But he only sat won- 
derfully still, and when he spoke dropped his 
voice to such a softness that it was curious 
that she could hear him, but she could. 

“Its part о’ th’ springtime, this nest- 
buildin’ is," he said. “І warrant it's been 
goin' on in th' same way every year since 
th' world was begun. They've got their way 
o' thinkin' and doin' things an' a body had 
better not meddle. You can lose a friend in 
springtime easier than any other season if 
you're too curious." 

“Tf we talk about him I can't help looking 
at him," Mary said as softly as possible. 
* We must talk of something else. There is 
something I want to tell you." 

"He'll like it better if us talks o’ some- 
thin’ else," said Dickon. ‘What is it tha’s 
got to tell me?” ө 

“Well—do you know about Colin?” she 
whispered. 

He turned his head to look at her. 

“What does tha’ know about him?” he 
asked. 

“T’ve seen him. I have been to talk to 
him every day this week. He wants me to 
come. He says I’m making him forget about 
being ill and dying,” answered Mary. 

Dickon looked actually relieved as soon as 
the surprise died away from his round face. 

“Т am glad о’ that," he exclaimed. “I’m 
right down glad. It makes me easier. I 
knowed I must say nothin’ about him an’ 
I don't like havin' to hide things." 

* Don't you like hiding the garden?" said 

Mary. 
“ГИ never tell about it," he answered. 
“But I says to mother, ‘Mother,’ I says, 
‘I got a secret to keep. It’s not a bad 'un, 
tha' knows that. It's no worse than hidin' 
where a bird's nest is. Tha’ doesn't mind 
it, does tha?” 

Mary always wanted to hear about 
mother. 

“What did she say?” she asked, not at all 
afraid to hear. 


. Dickon grinned sweet-temperedly. 

“It was just like her, what she said," he 
answered. ''She give my head a bit of a rub 
an’ laughed an’ she says, ‘Eh, lad, tha’ 
can have all th’ secrets tha’ likes. I’ve 
knowed thee twelve year.” 

“How did you know about Colin?” asked 
Mary. 

“Everybody as knowed about Mester 
Craven knowed there was a little lad as was 
like to be a cripple, an’ they knowed Mester 
Craven didn’t like him to be talked about. 
Folks is sorry for Mester Craven because Mrs. 
Craven was such a pretty young lady an’ 
they was so fond of éach other. Mrs. Med- 
lock stops in our cottage whenever she росѕ 
to Thwaite an’ she doesn’t mind talkin’ to 
mother before us children, because she knows 
us has been brought up to be trusted. Howdid 
tha’ find out about him? Martha was in fine 
trouble th’ last time she came home. She said 
tha’d heard him frettin’ an’ tha’ was askin’ 
questions an’ she didn't know what to say.” 

Mary told him her story about the mid- 
night wuthering of the wind which had 
wakened her and about the faint far-off 
sounds of the complaining voice which had 
led her down the dark corridors with her 
candle and had ended with her opening of 
the door of the dimly lighted room with the 
carven four-posted bed in the corner. When 
she described the small ivory-white face and 
the strange black-rimmed eyes Dickon shook 
his head. 

“Them’s just like his mother’s eyes, only 
hers was always laughin’, they say," he 
said. “They say as Mr. Craven can't bear 
to see him when he's awake an' it's because 
his eyes is so like his mother's an' yet looks 
so different in his miserable bit of a face." 

“Do you think he wants him to dic?” 
whispered Mary. 

* No, but he wishes he'd never been born. 
Mother she says that's th' worst thing on 
earth for a child. Them as is not wanted 
scarce ever thrives. Mester Craven he'd 
buy anythin’ as money could buy for th’ 
poor lad but he'd like to forget as he's on 
earth. For one thing, he's afraid he'll look 
at him some day and find he’s growed 
hunchback.” 

“Colin’s so afraid of it himself that he 
won't sit up," said Mary. “Не says he's 
always thinking that if he should feel a lump 
coming he should go crazy and scream him- 
self to death.” 

“Eh! he oughtn’t to lie there thinkin’ 
things like that,” said Dickon. “No lad could 
get well as thought them sort o’ things.” 
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The fox was lying on the grass close by 
him looking up to ask for a pat now and then, 
and Dickon bent down and rubbed his neck 
softly and thought a few minutes in silence. 
Presently he lifted his head and looked 
round the garden. 

“When first we got in here," he said, “it 
seemed like everything was gray. Look 
round now and tell me if tha’ doesn’t see a 
difference.” 

Mary looked and caught her breath a little. 

„ * Why!" she cried, “the gray is changing. 
It is as if a green mist were creeping over it. 
It's almost like a green gauze veil." 

“Aye,” said Dickon.' “An’ it'll be greener 
and greener till th' gray's all gone. Can tha' 
guess what I was thinkin'?" 

“T know it was something nice," said Mary 
eagerly. “І believe it was something about 
Colin." 

“T was thinkin’ that if he was out here he 
wouldn't be watchin' for lumps to grow on 
his back; he'd be watchin' for buds to break 
on th' rosebushes, an' he'd likely be health- 
ler," explained Dickon. “І was wonderin’ if 
us could ever get him in th' humor to come out 
here an' lie under th' trees in his carriage." 

“Гуе been wondering that myself. I've 
thought of it almost every time I've talked 
to him," said Mary. “I’ve wondered if he 
could keep a secret and I've wondered if we 
could bring him here without anyone seeing 
us. І thought perhaps you could push his 
carriage. The doctor said he must have 
fresh air and if he wants us to take him out 
no one dare disobey him. He won't go out 
for other people and perhaps they will be 
glad if he will go out with us. He could order 
the gardeners to keep away so they wouldn't 
find out.” 

Dickon was thinking very hard as he 
scratched Captain’s back. 

“Itd be good for him, I'll warrant," he 
said. “Us’d not be thinkin’ he'd better 
never been born. Us’d just be two children 
watchin’ a garden grow, an’ he'd be another. 
Two lads an’ a little lass just lookin’ on at 
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th' springtime. I warrant it'd be better than 
doctor's stuff.” 

* He's been lying in his room so long and 
he's always been so afraid of his back that 
it has made him queer," said Mary. “Не 
knows a good many things out of books but 
he doesn't know anything else. He says he 
has been too ill to notice things and he hates 
going out of doors and hates gardens and 
gardeners. But he liked to hear about this 
garden because it was a secret. I daren't 
tell him much but he said he wanted to see it." 

“Us’ll have him out here sometime for 
sure," said Dickon. “І could push his car- 
riage well enough. Has tha' noticed how 
th' robin an' his mate has been workin' while 
we've been sittin' here? Look at him perched 
on that branch wonderin' where it'd be best 
to put that twig he's got in his beak.” 

He made one of his low whistling calls and 
the robin turned his head and looked at him 
inquiringly, still holding his twig. Dickon 
spoke to him as Ben Weatherstaff did, but 
Dickon's tone was one of friendly advice. 

“ Wheres'ever tha’ puts it,” he said, "it'll 
be all right. Tha' knew how to build tha' 
nest before tha' came out o' th' egg. Get on 
with thee, lad. Tha'st got no time to lose." 

“Oh, I do like to hear you talk to him!" 
Mary said, laughing delightedly. “Ben 
Weatherstaff scolds him and makes fun oí 
him, and he hops about and looks as if he 
understood every word, and I know he likes 
it. Ben Weatherstaff says he is so conceited 
he would rather have stones thrown at him 


than not be noticed." 


Dickon laughed too and went on talking. 

“Tha’ knows us won't trouble thee," he 
said to the robin. ‘‘Us is near bein’ wild 
things ourselves. Usis nest-buildin' too, bless 
thee. Look out tha' doesn't tell on us." 

And though the robin did not answer, be- 
cause his beak was occupied, Mary knew 
that when he flew away with his twig to his 
own corner of the garden the darkness of his 
dew-bright eye meant that he would not tell 
their secret for the world. 


To be continued 
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HEN I used to fish at Huckleberry 
Lake there were about a dozen 
men who made their living in that 


part of the woods, and George 
Sawyer. He was more than a man, for he had 
two hundred and ten pounds of bone and 
muscle, and that was ‘“‘half-horse,” they used 
to say. He stood up six feet and two inches 
tall in his stockings and had to turn sideways 
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to get through the door at Pope’s Inn. When 
we set off on a ten-mile row for the fishing 
water he never varied that mighty sweep of the 
oars which kept his boat plowing to its goal, 
save when he would drop them for a jiffy and 
lean forward and pick up a dipper and fill it at 
the boat-side and literally pour its contents 
into the hot cavern beneath his mustache. 
Then he cleared his throat, swept his forearm 
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E TILTED IT TOWARD THE 


across his mouth, seized the oars and on we 
went with the same powerful, unvaried stroke. 
He had little to say to me, even after adven- 
tures or when the crackle of our fire in some 
beautiful, shady cove at midday and the arrival 
of flapjacks and maple syrup should have 
opened his heart and mouth in conversation. 
To him it was business. The beauty of wood 
and lake and stream was a part of his shop 
and he was no more inclined to boast of it 
than one would be to praise the familiar 
pictures on his wall. 

“There’s been a lot of deer around this 
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spring," I said, one 
day, as I was filling 
my pot with water. 

* Yeknow a deer 
has four feet," said 
George quietly, 
“ап? every time he 
steps he puts 'em 
all on the ground." 

That was all he 
said and it was 
enough. 

“Опсе I ketched 
a panther in a 
trap," he was 
telling me one day 
in a burst of confi- 
dence. “Tried to 
take him out alive 
an’ the cuss clawed 
me.” 

“Did it hurt 
ye?" I asked. 

“No, it hurt 
him," said George 
very soberly. 

There were 
three strata in the 
man’s character 
which were clearly 
discernible. On 
the surface lay a 
stratum of silence, 
and beneath it was 
one of humor that 
cropped out, here 
and there, and 
under all was a 
deep layer of com- 
mon sense. 

One day we were 
swimming together 
and I had gone 
down with a cramp 
in my side when I 
felt his great arm 
around me and presently he stood me on my 
feet in shallow water. That, too, was business, 
and he never had anything to say about it. 
There were floods in the history of George 
Sawyer—floods that were swept by winds of 
joy—and they washed away the stratum of 
silence and uncovered that of his humor, in 
the midst of which one saw relics of a dark 
and distant age—even fossil remains of the 
primitive man. . 

I remember a night when I was sound asleep 
in Pope's Inn something happened—for half 
a minute I didn't know what it was. It seemed 
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likely that the house had fallen and that one of 
its beams had struck my head. I could hear 
people moving in other rooms and the beating 
of my own heart. Suddenly a wild yell rent 

_ the silence from earth to mid-heaven. It took 
the air in front of my windows and went over 
Bear Mountain like a rocket and ran through 
the far woods like a herd of bellowing bulls. 
It burst in prodigious volume and rose high 
and fell in a sort of vocal parabola. It sug- 
gested the fury of wild beasts. In a moment 
there was a rap at my door. I opened it and 
in came Pope, half-dressed, with a lighted 
candle. He looked scared. 

“George Sawyer is down there raisin’ 
cain," he said. “If anybody can make him 
behave, you can. The other guides don’t 
dare go near him. Hed fight "em if 
they did, an’ he's a terror. Can you come?” 

“ Won't he listen 
to you?" I asked 
as I was dress- 
ing. 

"He don't like 
me 'cause I won't 
let him drink here," 
says Pope. “I 
never go nigh him 
when he’s full. 
He’s been over to 


Chase’s inlet an’ 
got a load, I 
guess.” 


Meanwhile those 
wild whoops rose 
with regularity and 
increasing defiance. 
I went downstairs 
and out of the 
front door, and 
Pope closed and 
bolted it behind 
me. The moon 
was up and I could 
see George sitting 
quietly in his boat 
some fifty feet from 


the shore. He 
whooped again as 
he saw me. A 


head came out of 
an upper window 
and roughly de- 
manded: 

“What do ye 


George very calmly. “God knows a man 
that’ll act so ought to be licked.” 

* You're disturbing my rest, sir," said the 
voice, which I now recognized as that of a 
crabbed old sport from Boston. 

“Ап I’m disturbin’ my own rest, ain't I?" 
said George. 

He yelled louder than before and added: 
“Hear that. Ain't it shameful? I'm abusin' 
myself an' everybody else. I wisht some o' 
you men would please come down here an' help 
me out о’ my trouble. Ye won't find nobody 
more deservin’.” 

There was a note of pleading in his voice 
and his polite request was followed by another 
wild whoop that set a buck snorting far up the 
lake shore. 

* Curse you!" said the exasperated sport as 
he closed the window with a resounding bang. 


want?” 

“I just want to 
be licked, that's 
all, Mister," said 


"WHILE HE BENT 
YELLS LIKE 


THE BLAST OF 


IO HIS TASK THE ROWER EMITTED 
A STEAM WHISTLE"? 
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“Now that sounds kind o’ promisin'," said 
George mildly. *'Ain't there nobody that'll 
come down an' oblige a man—ye could all chip 
in a blow er two an’ mebbe floor me,” he went 
on in a tone of argument. “ Неге I am, lone- 
some as the devil, an’ as full о’ meanness. If 
there's any man in this world that orto be 
pounded flat to the ground it's me. Come on, 
somebody." 

There was a kind of humor in the dead si- 
lence that followed this request. It was broken 
by another whoop and a burst of laughter that 
spread in weird echoes. 

I walked down to the landing and called to 
him. 

“ George," I called, “уоша better come in 
and go to bed." 

“Wy, Mr. Sanderson, I’m awful glad to 
see ye," he said. “Ви as fer goin’ to bed 
I can't afford it." 

“ How's that?" I asked. 

“ Havin’ too much fun,” said he. “It’s cost 
me nigh onto five dollars to git limbered up. 
Do you think I want to throw it away? I've 
gone an’ traveled ten miles to git it. I’m as 
big a fool as there is anywhere, but I ain't as 
bad as that." 

Again he whooped and made another plea 
to the silent occupants of the inn. 

“Come on, boys," he pleaded. “PI try any 
two o’ ye an’ ye can tie one o’ my hands behind 
me at that. Honest, boys, it don't take much 
of a man to lick me." 

“Oh, they don't want to fight you," I said. 

“I don’ know what I'm goin’ to do—I swear 
I don't," he went on. “It used to be that 
I could count on my father to lick me when 
I didn't behave myself. Now when I go an’ do 
wrong deliberate I can't find nobody that'll 
serve me as I orto to be served—not nobody. 
I wander all over these woods lonesome as 
a buck deer in midsummer. "There ain't no- 
body that's willin to rastle with me even. 
Say, if you don't mind lookin’ into my tele- 
scope, yer welcome." 

Не held his bottle up in the moonlight. 

* No, thanks," I said, and then he tilted it 
toward the stars and drank. 

He whooped again and said to me: 

* Waal, mebbe I can git accommodated over 
to Plumb’s.” 

Plumb's was another little log hotel some 
three miles up the lake. 

“You'd better not go off on the water at this 
time o’ night," I said. "You're in no condi- 
tion to be in a boat." 

“Waal, I had hopes when I come here, but 
I see that I've got to travel if I git licked to- 
night," said George. “І ain't got a minute to 
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lose. By an' by my whiskey'll be gone. Then 
I won't care whether I'm licked er not. I'm 
goin' to Plumb's. "They've got a reg'lar fightin' 
man there from Saireycuse, an’ I'll have to fall 
back on him." 

I had heard of this prize fighter who had 
lately arrived at Plumb's. 

It was a kind of fossil of the stone age in the 
character of my friend—this old, elemental 
passion for the trial of his strength hand to 
hand. He had served me faithfully; he had 
put his own life in peril to save mine. He was 
about to put off in his boat and in no condition 
to take care of himself. It was up to me, as 
they say, to do what I could for him, and I did. 

“Tl go with you, George—wait a minute," 
I said as I ran to the hotel veranda and took 
a raincoat off its peg and threw it over my 
shoulders. He drew up to the landing and I 
stepped into his boat and off we started. 

It was a wild, dangerous ride that awaited 
me. He rowed like a man іп а race. The oars 
creaked and bent and I feared that he would 
break them. The boat reeled and dipped as 
its bow roared into deep water. While he bent 
to his task the rower emitted yells like the blast 
of a steam whistle. I wondered what I should 
do if we tipped over. The moon was setting 
when we drew up at Pumb’s. I begged him 
not to stop there. 

* Let's go on to Tamarack Point,” I said. 
“We'll build a fire and sleep ’til daylight and 
go back to Pope's for breakfast." 

He answered with a whoop of unusual 
penetration. 

“Who are you an’ what do ye want?" 
a gruff voice demanded. 

“George Sawyer, o' the town o’ Sherwood, 
who has traveled fifteen miles fer the purpose 
o’ gettin’ licked,” said my companion. “Is 
there anybody here that'll come down an’ be 
a father to me?” 

“Sawyer, you go on about yer business,” 
said the voice, which was that of Plumb. 

“Waal, Гуе stated my business," said Sawyer 
as he whooped again. “I’ve come here ex- 
pectin’ to be licked an’ I hate to be disap- 
p'inted. Ain't there somebody that'll please 
come down?" 

I begged him to desist, but whoops were his 
only answer. By and by the door opened and 
out came half a dozen men with lanterns. 

“Now you’ve got to quit this or you'll git 
pounded," said the voice of Plumb angrily. 

“That’s encouragin’,” said Sawyer, as he 
pulled up to the landing and jumped ashore. 
He picked up a saw log that lay near, swung it 
to his shoulder and went dancing toward them. 

* Shall we fight with clubs?" he asked. 


"SUDDENLY SAWYER LIFTED HIS ADVERSARY ABOVE HIS HEAD AND 
GENTLY TOSSED HIM ON THE VERANDA ROOF** 
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Two or three of Plumb’s associates began to 
laugh. The ground shook as George flung the 
log down. 

“Boys, I was only foolin’,” he said. “І 
don’ wan’ to hurt nobody. I jest wan’ to git 
myself licked sound an’ prompt if it’s a possible 
thing. It'll make me more decent, an’ God 
knows I wan’ to be.” 

“TIl take ye on fer a round er two," said the 
fighter—a man about two sizes smaller than 
George. 

“This ain't fair," said the latter. 

“T thought you'd crawl," said Plumb. 

“Oh, waal, I want to be fair to him," said 
George. ‘Don’t look to me as if he was fit fer 
the job. I want to git licked—I don' want to 
lick nobody. You don’t pear tounderstan’ me." 

We were all laughing and George began to 
dance. Even Plumb was unable to resist his 
good nature. He passed his bottle and in a 
minute George and the fighting man were 
waltzing around the dooryard while I whistled. 
Somehow it turned into a laughing, good- 
natured wrestle and I saw that the pugilist was 
doing his best to put my friend on his back. 
Suddenly Sawyer lifted his adversary above 
his head and gently tossed him on the veranda 
roof. 

“There, boy, now you're safe," he said 
as a roar of laughter broke the silence. The 
fighting man sat on the roof's edge, quite con- 
vinced and as happy, one would say, as any 
man in the crowd. 

“Good night, boys," said George as he took 
my arm and led me to the landing. 

«TIl have to move," he added, as we got 
into the boat. ‘There ain't no help fer me— 
not in this part o' the country." 

He chuckled as he swung the oars. І lay 
back on the boat bottom with a cushion under 
my head and drew my coat around me, longing 
for sleep and holding my eyes open for fear of 
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some mishap. George was now quiet; I could 
hear no sound but the dip of his oars and the 
bow as it cut the water. The lake lay still as 
а sleeping dog. І could see that he was headed 
for his camp four miles away on the south 
shore. The night had come dark, but, some- 
how, he always knew his way. I didn’t dare 
say a word for fear it would act like a bellows 
on the dying fire of his odd ambition or waken 
a sense of hospitality. I lay still as a mouse 
and soon fell asleep in spite of myself. I do 
not think that my nap lasted for more than 
half an hour. When I awoke he was snoring, 
but still the oars swung with the same steady, 
strong sweep. I could dimly see his huge bulk 
there in the middle of the skiff. Even sleep 
had not wholly overcome him. As my eyes 
cleared I could see it was lighter. I sat up 
and tried to make out where we were. Now I 
could see him quite clearly, with his head bent 
forward as if his chin were on his breast, and 
he still snored, unconscious of his task. In a 
minute I could see his landing not fifty feet 
from the bow. I always think of it as a kind 
of miracle—that going straight to his goal with 
eyes closed in the darkness. Was it luck 
merely or was the lake his keyboard and his 
power like that in the fingers of Paderewski? 
The dawn was breaking as our boat touched 
the sand and I could see a hawk in the dead 
top of Lone Pine. 

George dropped his oars and rubbed his eyes 
and yawned and sat looking lazily at the bottle 
that lay half full of whiskey near his feet. He 
slowly picked it up and threw it on a heap of 
rocks at the water’s edge. 

“Damn ye!" he whispered as it broke. He 
dashed a tear from his cheek and stepped out 
and held the boat for me to land. His face 
had a stern look. He patted my hand, as I 
passed him, but said nothing. George Sawyer 
was himself again. 
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HE story of steel is a story of men. 
It is a story, not of tens or of hun- 
dreds, but of tens of thousands. If 


the steel workers of Pittsburg and 
Allegheny County should go with their fam- 
ilies to Nebraska and build a new city, they 
would have one that for size would equal 
Omaha. But if, instead of that, everyone 
in the United States who is dependent on 
the steel mills for his living should migrate 
to Nevada, that state would be immediately 
entitled to five Congressmen, at least, instead 
of one. And the steel workers themselves 
would have four representatives in Congress, 
instead of none at all. 

For of course you understand that no one 
represents the steel workers in Congress now. 
The industry is represented there, and that 
is supposed to be sufficient. It is at least 
in accordance with some of the prevalent 
theories of the rights of labor. 

Certain types of capitalists in this country 
believe it their right to control industry; 
and by that they mean, not the inanimate 
things of industry alone, not alone stocks 
and bonds, but men—the workmen who 
make industry possible. With this theory in 
mind, let us consider some things that have 
occurred in the last two decades in America. 

In the steel industry in the United States 
the employers are unhampered in the man- 
agement of their business. There are no 
unions, no business agents, no grievance 
committees, no collective bargaining. In 
the famous Homestead strike of 1892, the 
strength of unionism in the stecl industry 
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was broken. From that time it grew weaker, 
and since 1901 there has been no effective 
unionism in any of the large steel mills of the 
country. The business man has been in com- 
plete control. So we may examine the poli- 
cies of the steel companies to see what they 
have done with their power and whether we 
can afford to let them manage their “own” 
business without restraint. 

Pittsburg has for many years set the stand- 
ards for thesteel industry, and it is in Pitts- 
burg that we may expect to find the business 
man’s labor policies most fully worked out. 

After nearly a year spent among the Pitts- 
burg steel workers in 1907 and 1908 three 
phases of the labor policies of the steel com- 
panies stand out in my mind as overshadow- 
ing all others; they are the factors that enter 
most deeply into the lives of the men: a 
daily and weekly schedule of hours, both 
shockingly long; a system of speeding that 
adds overstrain to overtime; and, crown- 
ing all, a system of repression that stifles 
initiative and destroys healthy citizenship. 

There are workmen in the Pittsburg mills 
who have an eight-hour day. Before 1892 
there were many of them, but to-day you can 
find them only after persistent search. In 
1907, before the panic began, there were 
about 120 eight-hour workmen among the 
17,000 men employed in Allegheny County 
by the Carnegie Steel Company, and that is 
a proportion which is fairly typical of the 
whole industry. 

To-day a large majority of the steel work- 
ers in Allegheny County work 12 hours out of 
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each 24. There are men classed as day lab- 
orers, and some molders and machinists who 
have a theoretical ten-hour day. But when 
the mills are busy these men work 12 hours 
and longer. The machinists work on repairs 
when there is a breakdown, and they quit 
when the repairing is finished. Twenty-four 
hours on a job is no uncommon thing. I 
talked with a machinist one day who had 
worked 36 hours, consecutively, the weck 
before. 

The working time per week is not regular 
because the shifts change from day to night 
at the week ends. The steel works run con- 
tinuously 24 hours a day and the work is 
divided between two shifts of men, one work- 
ing days, the other nights. The hours at 
night are the longer, because the 24 hours 
are not usually divided evenly into two 
twelve-hour shifts, but into 10 and 14, or 11 
and 13. The latter is the more general, I 
think, and on that schedule a man will work 
11 hours every day for one week and then 
change about and work 13 hours every night. 


I asked them why they worked the longer 


hours at night, since the men often fix the 
time of changing to suit themselves and 
their “buddies.” They all gave me the same 
answer: “When a man works night turn, 
he can’t do anything but work, eat and sleep 
anyhow, and so he might as well work a long 
time and have a little freedom when he is on 
day turn.” 

The “little freedom" they do get is very 
little, even in their day-time weeks. Every- 
thing—all the normal course of living is up- 
sct every time the men change to the night 
shift. A man can’t get used to sleeping in 
the day time until the week is half over, and 
then he never gets really rested, so it is a 
fagged, sleepy set of men who go to work on 
Monday mornings. It takes them half that 
week to recover from the last week's un- 
natural living, and that doesn't leave much 
time for Carncgie libraries. 

Rolling mills are operated six days in a 
week, from Sunday night to Saturday night. 
But the rolling mills are only a department, 
though the largest one, of a modern steel 
plant. Other departments have a longer 
week. Blast furnacemen work seven days 
in every week; so do enginemen, repair-men, 
millwrights, furnace-tenders, and many of 
the employees at the open-hearth furnaces. 
In all, over 13,000 of the 70,000 iron and 
steel workers in Allegheny County in 1907-8 
worked seven days in the week. 

To be strictly accurate, though, it is but 
striking an average to say that these men 
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work seven days a week. Some of them do, 
but fully half of the 13,000 men work six 
days in one week and eight days in the next. 
Some people can’t understand how there 
can be eight days in a week, but men who 
work at the blast furnaces know all about it. 
Every alternate week they have the “long 
turn” so as to “change the shift.” On Sun- 
day morning at six or seven o’clock, the men 
from the night shift begin to filter through 
the big gates, and as they go they meet the 
last contingent of the last week’s day shift 
coming in. There is indisputable evidence 
that it is Sunday, the day that the legislature 
of Pennsylvania has denominated as be- 
longing to the Lord, for some of the men 
entering carry two dinner pails each, or a 
package of lunch double the usual size. In- 
coming workers then tend the furnaces until 
Monday morning, a full 24 hours without 
rest. That puts them onto the night shift 
for the week and the others change to the day. 
Can you conceive of what it means to work 
twelve hours a day? Twelve hours every 
day spent within the mill walls mean thir- 
teen or fourteen hours way from home, for 
the skilled men often Jive at least a half 
hour’s ride from the mills. It means early 
hours for the wife, if breakfast is to be on 
time, and late hours too, if the supper dishes 
are to be washed. It doesn’t leave much 
time for family life either, when the husband 
begins to doze over his paper before the 
evening’s work in the kitchen is done, and 
when necessity inevitably drives him early 
to bed so that he may get up ip time for the 
next day’s routine. It doesn’t leave much 
chance to play with the children when a man’s 
job requires one week of heavy toil, during 
ten or cleven hours of daylight, six or seven 
days, and then an overturning of things and 
another week of night work, each shift thir- 
teen or fourteen hours long, with the ‘ mis- 
ter” working while the children sleep, and 
sleeping while they play. But that is the 
regular round of events in the typical mill 
family while the weeks stretch to months 
and the months mount to years. “Ноте,” 
said many a steel worker to me with grim 
bitterness, *is just the place where I ea 
and sleep.” i 
But if the twelve-hour day is destructive of 
family life, what of the schedule that runs on 
and on through Sundays and holidays with- 
out a day of rest!—seven days in a week, 
thirty in a month, 365 in a year? The union, 
before 1892, succeeded in eliminating Sunday 
work in rolling mills, but since the employers 
have been unhindered in managing their busi- 
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ness, 20 per cent. of their employees have 
worked under the seven-day schedule. 

On top of the hour question comes the ques- 
tion of strain. Twelve hours a day inside a 
mill, whether a man is in a position demand- 
ing constant activity or whether he has a 
“waiting job,” is a long time. But its effect 
may be more serious if his work is heavy. At 
the blast furnaces and open-hearth furnaces 
there can be little speeding. The iron takes 
its own time and few of the positions require 
constant labor. At the big up-to-date rolling 
mills, however, the men work steadily. In 
these positions there is a speeding system un- 
paralleled in its effectiveness. 

These men are paid by the ton, and that in 
itself is a stimulus to increased activity. But 
this alone would never have been sufficient to 
bring out the speed achieved to-day. A gang 
system makes speeding easier. Each man in 
a gang has to keep up with the others, and one 
gang has to measure up to the speed of the 
gang before. The furnaces can drive the roll 
hands and they in turn can push the shear- 
men. The steel has to be kept moving. Put 
a strong, swift man at the head of the first 
gang and the steel does its own driving. 

But other stimuli are called into play. A 
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system of comparisons was put into effect 
long ago and the pride of the men was worked 
upon. When one gang broke a record it was 
told throughout the mill and the other gangs 
were spurred to equal it or make a new one. 
In the same way mills and superintendents 
were pitted against each other, and records 
were made again and again, only to be broken 
by new ones. In each case the record became 
the normal thing, the thing demanded. Any- 
thing less was condemned as not up to the 
standard. In the Carnegie Steel Company, 
March and October are known as “record 
months." Machinery and men are speeded 
to the limit in the hope of establishing new 
records of outputs. If a crew breaks a record 
each man gets a cigar! 
. The results obtained in this way have been 
gratifying, but they were not enough. In 
1903 the Steel Corporation made provisior for 
a bonus fund out of which foremen and super- 
intendents were to be given cash rewards for 
increasing output. Large sums have been 
diverted from dividends and distributed in 
this way, with a consequent enormous addi- 
tion to the salaries of many of the superin- 
tendents and foremen. 

The bonus system has made drivers out of 
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the foremen—“ pushers ” is the correct word in 
Pittsburg—but after all there is another ele- 
ment more important than any of these. 
Every man whose energy or skill can have the 
slightest effect on size of output is paid by the 
ton of product. Theothersare paid by the day. 
In 1892 there began at Homestead a custom 
of judicious rate-cutting. When this began, 
the men hurried a little more and brought the 
tonnage up so that their earnings were as 
large as before. Then the rate was cut again, 
and again tonnage leaped. This is the key- 
stone of the whole system. A reduction in 
earnings means a sacrificeto any man, whether 
the old rate was high or low, and he will work 
harder to get back to the accustomed level 
than he ever would have worked to raise it. 
By these methods the steel workers have 
been speeded as workmen seldom are. It is 
not entirely due to the marvelous ingenuity 
of American engineers that steel production 
has increased at such a remarkable pace. 
There is a human element in large outputs 
that does not appear in statistics of tonnage. 
The steel companies know just the relation 
between this human element and the tables 
of statistics, hence the “pushers,” the foster- 
ing of foolish rivalries, the orgy of overtime 
in the *record months," the buying of men's 
better judgment in the bonus system, and the 
play upon human necessity in the cutting 
of the tonnage rates. The result of it all is a 
system of speeding, unceasing and relentless, 
seldom equaled in any industry in any time. 

Perhaps you are wondering now why the 

steel workers don't refuse to accept these con- 
ditions. Perhaps, though, there wouldn't be 
many American citizens with fighting blood 
left anywhere, if everybody worked twelve 
hours a day, and ene out of every five had to 
work seven days in the week. "Then, too, if 
all the men with families were absolutely de- 
pendent on one particular job for bread and 
butter and the children's education, perhaps 
they wouldn't say much that would make 
them run the risk of losing that job. These 
are the factors that make possible the system 
of repression, that binds together the labor 
policies of the steel companies. 

The steel workers have tried to protest. 
The Homestead strike did not utterly kill 
their spirits. They have tried to express 
themselves since then; they have tried to 
come together and formulate demands. The 
steel companies are ready for all such attempts 
at independent action. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of their control. Alter every such 
move the leaders have been discharged. Not 
once have groups of men come together, since 
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the union days, to talk over matters that 
interest them as mill men but that the com- 
pany officials have known the names of every 
man present, and lucky was that man who got 
off with only a warning. It may be constitu- 
tional for American citizens peacefully to as- 
semble, but the steel workers have learned 
through hard experience that not everything 
that is constitutional is also safe. 

Holding meetings is not the only dangerous 
pastime in the western Pennsylvania mill 
towns either. Talking is generally admitted 
to have dangerous possibilities anywhere, but 
around the steel mills the danger is not only 
possible but probable. I called one day at 
the-home of a skilled steel worker, an employee 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
he sent his wife to the door to tell me that he 
couldn't talk with me because the company 
had "given orders that the men shouldn't 
talk about mill work!" Nowhere in America, 
I think, will one find so suspicious a body of 
men as the steel workers. They are always 
on guard, for they never know who may be a 
spy. Perhaps the man on the next job, per- 
haps the next-door neighbor, is one. The 
only way to be safe is not to talk. I have 
met steel workers repeatedly who talked with 
eage and freedom about religion, politics and 
sport, and then stopped short when I men- 
tioned the steel industry. There was a wage 
cut at Homestead in 1908 that set the whole 
town talking around their firesides. But on 
the street men would deny all knowledge of it. 

The officials of the steel companies admit 
that their plans are to keep the men from 
organizing. “If I knew,” said the head of 
one of the Pittsburg companies, “that the 
men in our works had held a meeting and had 
listened to addresses by officials of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers, I would discharge every one of the men 
who were active in bringing the meeting 
about.” 

So it has come about, through the forces at 
work since the steel companies took all re- 
sponsibility for labor conditions upon their 
own shoulders, that an environment unique 
in America surrounds the steel workers. They 
work more hours than do the men generally 
in any other important industry, and their 
work is hot and exhausting. ‘They are driven 
from the moment they begin work at the 
commencement of a turn until they drop 
their tools twelve hours later—driven as 
workmen are driven in no other important 
industry in America, and by a system un- 
paralleled for effectiveness. But the unique 
environment of the steel workers is not a work 
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environment alone; it is the fruit of a system 
that does not stop with the mills. The work- 
man as a Citizen on the street is under its 
sway, the church feels its presence, and the 
home is touched with its repressive, coercive 
influence. It envelops the 
mill communities and en- 
genders a reign of suspicion 
and fear. Workingmen do 
not meet in their club rooms 
and halls to discuss the 
things that touch them most 
closely as workingmen. , 
Neighbor does not speak 
freely with neighbor, nor 
friend with friend. It is an 
environment in which every 
man walks before his fellows 
as a potential enemy and 
spy, which stifles public-spir- 
ited initiative and kills de- 
mocracy. 

So this “ business” control 
of labor has gone far toward 
determining for the steel 
worker all the details of his 
living. In the face of a 
twelve-hour day, Carnegie 
libraries are a cruel joke. 
The church, lacking vigor to 
fight for industrial justice, is 
losing its hold on the work- 
ingmen. Home influences 
are trampled upon and the 
better forms of social life are 
made impossible by the ever- | 
present and ever-dominant | 
industrial power. 

In spite of long hours, how- 
ever, the natural craving for 
companionship cannot be 
utterly stifled, and so the 
saloon comes forward as the 
social center. On Saturday 
evenings, especially after pay | 
days, thesaloonsare crowded, 
and the workingmen find 
companionship and a chance | 
to spend their money. It is 
a perfectly natural course along the line of 
least resistance that brings many of the men 
there. They do not need to change their cloth- 
ing and shave in order to be made welcome. 
They may come with the grime of the mill 
upon them and not feel out of place. In slack 
times when the millsare not running the saloon 
becomes a regular meeting place, and men 
go there primarily for companionship—the 
drinking is secondary to that. Ordinarily you 
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do not see much drunkenness. The men want 
to be fit for work the next day. But on holi- 
days some go too far. The only men whom I 
found drunk in their own homes were furnace- 
men—men who had been working for months 


STEEL WORKERKRS—HARDLY MORE THAN BOYS— WHO 
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without a holiday or a Sunday. They had 
had a brief holiday and they spent it in the 
only way they knew. The better class of 
steel workers who view their fellows with a 
sympathetic eye, explain holiday intoxica- 
tions as a logical result of steady work and 
long days. After weeks and months of work, 
twelve hours a day, and no holidays, a man 
gets far behind in his accumulation of the 
pleasure that he thinks is his due. When a 
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holiday comes it is all too short to collect the 
overdue bill, and pleasure of a concentrated 
sort issought to make up for lost time. Further- 
more the unskilled men are too unused toliber- 
ty toknow how to use to advantage evena day. 


THE STRESS AND 


REACH MANHOOD UNDER 
HOUR WORK DAY 


The social spirit is not the only element in 
the popularity of the saloon. There are cer- 
tain causes that make steel workers great 
users of alcoholic drinks. The heat of the 
mills, which permeates in greater or lesser de- 
gree every department, brings out the sweat 
and creates thirst. The men drink great 
quantities of water all through the day and 
they leave the mill at the end of a turn either 
nauseated from an excess of water or still 
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thirsty. In either case, they can find imme- 
diate relief in the saloon. The dust of the 
mills irritates the throat, and this sends many 
a man to his beer or whisky. The great 
majority, however, are possessed of a sincere 

belief that they must either 

drink or fail. A daily stim- 

ulant they consider essential 
| to the endurance of the daily 
| twelve-hour battle with heat 
. and exhaustion. Asa result, 
| the saloons are taking more 
| of the steel workers’ money 
than are any of the legiti- 
mate business establishments 
of the mill towns. I was told, 
| by a man who was in a posi- 
' tion to know the facts accu- 
| rately, something about the 
, saloon business of McKees- 
port in 1906. 

McKeesport was a city of 
about 40,000 population and 
there were sixty-nine saloons. 
On the Thursdays preceding 
the semimonthly pay days, 

| which fall on Fridays and 
Saturdays, the three leading 
saloon keepers of the city 
drew from their bank ac- 
counts from $1,200 to $1,500 
each in dollar bills and small 
denominations, to be used as 
change. Other saloon keep- 
| ers drew varying amounts, 
| and the total thus drawn 
| each fortnight was over $60,- 
| 
| 
| 


ooo. On the Mondays after 
pay days the saloon keepers 
usually deposited double the 
amount drawn. These peri- 
odic leaps in deposits never 
failed to coincide with pay 
days, and the inevitable con- 
clusion is that about $60,000 
of steel workers’ wages are 
regularly expended in the 
| saloons within the next 
two days. 

If this seems overdrawn let me cite the case 
of George Holloway, who is alleged to have 
been blacklisted in тоот after leading a strike 
in the Wood plant of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company in McKeesport. With 
what was generally understood to be bor- 
rowed funds,—for Holloway was left almost 
penniless by the strike,—he started a saloon 
in McKeesport. I saw and talked with him 
in the fall of 1907, and he told me that in 
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1905, four years from the time of entering the 
business, he sold out. He had established a 
son in a saloon in the West and with the rest 
of his family he was then living in McKeesport 
on the income of his investments, a retired 
capitalist. In the other mill towns there is 
every indication that the saloon business is 
as good as in McKeesport. 

The great steel companies had an oppor- 
tunity, when unionism was destroyed, to lay 
foundations of a new and better order, where 
more of justice should prevail and more of 
harmony than under the old régime. Of 
them all the United States Steel Corporation 
has had the greatest opportunity, for it has 
dealt with the largest number of employees, 
and as it is larger than other companies, it 
could afford to be generous. 

And, as this article is written there is 

,reason to hope that the Steel Corporation will 

lead the way toward a broader and better 
policy, and set a standard for all other em- 
ploying corporations. The papers have been 
full, of late, of the labor policies of the Steel 
Corporation. First came the news of the 
order sent out from the offices of the corpora- 
tion in New York that all unnecessary Sun- 
day work must be done away with. Then fol- 
lowed in rapid succession the announcements 
of a compensation scheme for victims of in- 
dustrial accidents, of an increase in wages and 
the establishment of a pension fund. These 
are movements of utmost importance, but 
little can be said of them until they have been 
tried. The Sunday order ought to reduce the 
number of seven-day workmen in Allegheny 
County, mentioned earlier in this article as 
having approximated 13,000. 

I have no doubt of its beneficent effect, and 
I believe it is but the forerunner of other 
orders which must follow if the broad policies 
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outlined and inaugurated by Judge Gary, 
President Corey and Vice President Dickson 
are to be carried to their logical conclusion. 
But that order referred only to the avoidable 
Sunday labor. Sunday labor in blast fur- 
naces is unavoidable, and it is certain that 
the 8,000 employees in the blast furnaces of 
Allegheny County who were working seven 
days a week in 1907 are still working seven 
days a week. The other 5,000 included open- 
hearth furnace men, millwrights, machinists, 
repair men, cranemen, gas tenders and watch- 
men. The work that these men do is by no 
means all “avoidable” 6n Sunday. As time 
goes on, and pressure comes from consumers 
of steel for their orders, and from company 
officials for product, and from stockholders 
for dividends, 16 is to be feared that the line 
between avoidable and unavoidable Sun- 
day work may become somewhat indistinct. 
'This new order from the Steel Corporation 
headquarters will help very much, but the 
end is not yet reached. What is needed is 
one day of rest in seven for all workmen. 
'The furnaces may have to run on Sundays, 
but if the working force were increased by 
one-seventh, as is done in France and other 
European countries, each workman could 
have one day of rest at some time in each 
week. 4 

Somewhat older than the plans mentioned 
above, extending back three years at least, is 
the anti-accident policy. Not that there was 
before this a * pro-accident" policy, but like 
some of the independent companies of to-day, 
the Steel Corporation did relatively little to 
meet the problem. Now there are experts, 
veritable safety-device cranks, who spend 
their whole time studying how to make the 
mills safer. There are inspectors who report 
regularly to the experts, and thus there is 


Old Age at Forty: 


growing up within the corporation a fixed 
and permanent idea that dangerous places 
must be fought, unsafe machinery made safe, 
and human blood cease to be raw material 
for steel beams and rails—a fine and human 
ideal. 

A good deal has been said about the profit- 
sharing plan of the corporation, inaugurated 
in 1903. Under this plan preferred stock has 
been offered to employees in limited amounts. 
The holders of this stock draw the regular 
dividends that all stockholders receive, and 
in addition $5 a share each year for five 
years. At the end of that time they get an 
extra dividend, made up from the five-dollar 
bonuses which have not been paid out, on 
account of employees selling back their stock 
before the five years are up, or failing in one 
way or another to meet the requirements. 
This extra dividend amounted to $65.04 a 
share in 1908, the end of the first five-year 
period. In 1909 it was about $19 a share, but 
it was not until тото (when those who pur- 
chased stock in 1905 received their extra 
dividend) that the returns to the investors in 
any five-year period failed to exceed 100 per 
cent. for the five years. 
[n the period of 1905 
to 1910 the dividends, 
bonus and extra divi- 
dends amounted to 87 
per cent. of the origi- 
nal investment. 

This indicates a 
pretty fair return, and 
it has won for the plan 
much praise, as a long 
step in the direction 
of a solution of the 
labor problem. The 
trouble with it is that 
it is not straight profit 
sharing. Instead there 
is a string attached to 
every share of stock 
issued which tends to 
bind the employee to 
the corporation. If a 
workman leaves the 


“McKeesport was a city of about 40,000 popula- 
tion and there were sixty-nine saloons. 
Thursdays preceding pay days the three leading 
saloons drew from their banks from $r, 200 to $1,500 
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thestandpoint of the management. The rules 
under which the dividend payments are made 
provide that only those having been “loyal” 
and having shown “a proper interest" in 
the affairs of the corporation shall par- 
ticipate in the bonus distribution. This 
sounds very much as if one object of the 
scheme had been to discourage and deter 
men from protesting against unsatisfactory 
conditions. There is a decided opinion among 
the men that it would be “disloyal” to peti- 
tion for a weekly rest period, or for an eight- 
hour day. 

A Homestead workman said to me: Many 
of the workingmen have been fooled by the 
preferred stock plan and they really believe 
that the company has meant to do great 
things for them in giving them the bonus be- 
sides the regular dividend. But I want to 
tell you that the first stock issue in 1903 was 
followed by a cut in wages in 1904 that made 
up to the company several times over all the 
extra bonuses they will pay in five years. The 
plan is to keep the men quiet, and it does it 
too; no stockholder wants to try to organize 
a union when the terms of the agreement 

state that only those 

who show a proper 
interest in the affairs 
of the company will 
receive a bonus." 
But are not these 
` things, in themselves, 
aside from the main 
issue? What avails it 
that the corporation 
raises wages, or com- 
pensates injured men, 
or pensions superan- 
nuated workmen, or 
issues special stock 
dividends to employ- 
ees? Is not democracy 

—the right to leisure, 

to free speech and to 

active citizenship 

greater than these? 
The story is not 

told until you know 


On the 


employ of the corpo- to be used as change. Other saloon keepers drew е effect of these pol- 

ration before the five Varying amounts, and the total drawn was over — jcjes upon the steel 

years are up he must $60,000. On the Mondays after pay days the workers themselves, 
4 saloon keepers usually deposited double the 


give up the subse- 
quent bonuses and the 
extra dividend, for he 
must stay five years 
in order, to get all these benefits. This is 
designed to keep the men in the employ of the 


amount drawn, and the inevitable conclusion is that 
about $60,000 of steel workers' wages are regularly 
expended in the saloons within the next two days” 


and the thoughts and 
feelings that develop 
and grow, down deep 
in the community life 
and in the inner circle of the home, in the 
hearts of living flesh and blood men and 


corporation; a desirable thing of course from women. 
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Since 1892 a common feeling has been 
slowly making headway until it has become 
universal and intense. The lengthening of 
the working day, the choking of democratic 
institutions and the coercive sway of the 
employers have worked out more than a well- 
organized industrial machine. The years 
from 1892 down are illuminated here and 
there with flashes of indignation. These have 
died away and the public has forgotten, but 
each time the embers have glowed a little 
redder, a little more surely. 

The English-speaking men in the Pittsburg 
steel mills may be divided into four groups, 
according to the attitude toward life they 
have developed in the environment described. 
The first group, relatively small, is composed 
of men who have ceased to hope. They are 
the older men, generally, who have hoped, 
years back, and waited for a revival of some- 
thing like democracy in western Pennsyl- 
vania. But “hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick." The years have done their work, and 
these men, with spirit dead, face a future in 
which they expect nothing and ask nothing. 

Although this group is comparatively small, 
the next group is smaller yet—the individ- 
ually hopeful. These are the few men who 
have been able to save enough from their 
earnings to have no fear of the future, who 
expect to retire after a time, to spend an old 
age in comfort and ease. Some of them will 
move on to farms, some will merely stay 
where they are and look after their invest- 
ments. These men come from the 5 per cent. 
of all the steel workers who earn more than 
$5 а day. Their hope is an individual hope 
and suggests no relief to the 7o per cent. who 
earn less than $2.50 a day. 

But next come the socially hopeful, and 
these are in the majority. I call them that 
because their program calls for a social move- 
ment to attain a social good. It is a blind 
faith mostly; there is no propaganda of any 
importance; the men simply believe that 
better times must come. Some look for a 
union to come again, and collective bargain- 
ing. Others think that their only help is 
through legislation, which will give them an 
eight-hour day, and one day of rest in seven. 
Few have any definite idea how it is to come 
about, but come they believe it will. 

The fourth group is small, but its existence 
is most significant of all. It is the revolution- 
ary group who see no escape for the steel 
workers but through violence. And most 
significant of the spirit of the men is the fact 
that not one who acknowledged such a belief 
to me expected to share in such a movement. 
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It is a philosophy with them, not a propa-' 
ganda. It must come, they say, there is no 
other way out, and they are sorry that there 
is no other way. 

But that does not mean that they do not 
feel, and feel bitterly. An incident in a con- 
versation that I had with a father and son 
together impressed me in some ways more 
than anything else that I encountered during 
my stay in the Pittsburg district. It was a 
family of intelligence and breeding, and evi- 
dently of strong religious principles. The 
father had been telling me about his experi- 
ences in a long life as a workman. The son had 
sat silently acquiescent in his father's analysis 
of existing conditions, but following the con- 
versation with attention. Finally, addressing 
both, I asked what, in their judgment, would 
be the outcome of the unrest and discontent. 
There was silence for a moment and then 
the father shook his head sadly and said: 
“There is no way out. There will be no 
change." But the son cried out through set 
teeth: “Yes! there is а way out, and it is 
through an armed revolution." 

So we come back to the question that we 
set out to solve: Can we afford to grant to any 
man or group of men an unrestricted right 
to control business, if that means the abso- 
lute right to determine working conditions 


‘for their employees? Is any man big enough 


to decide what is best for his employees when 
he has a financial interest which, as he sees it, 
runs counter to theirs? 

But it isn't an academic problem that we 
have to face. The question before us just 
now is this: Have the steel companies made 
good in the eighteen years that they have 
been practically free to manage their “own 
business" in their “own way"? It was a 
responsibility staggering in its magnitude 
that they assumed when they took absolute 
control of labor conditions. Have they dis- 
charged that responsibility well or ill? 

The manufacturers have made good from 
the standpoint of tonnage—they have beaten 
the world. They have made good írom the 
financial standpoint. United States Steel pre- 
ferred is selling considerably above par. But 
they have inaugurated labor policies that are 
undemocratic and destructive. They have 
taken more and more of the day from their 
workmen; they have demanded more and 
more of their strength; they have taken from 
them individual freedom; they have robbed 
the home of a father's time and care, and from 
the citizenship of the mill towns they have 
sapped the virility and aggressiveness neces- 
sary to democracy. 
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WHERE WE STAND IN OPERA 
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MERICA has long been regarded as 
the Promised Land by the operatic 
singers of Europe, because here the 
salaries are fat, and with American 

dollars can be bought farms in Italy, villas 
on Lake Como, and castles in Wales. New 
York, trained to hear only the greatest sing- 
ers, does not want opera solely for its own 
sake, it wants opera sung by a Caruso, 
a Melba, a Sembrich, a Renaud—and it is 
willing to pay the price. Hence for many 
years the greatest lyric artists of the world 
have spent much of their time on this side of 
the water. 

But not until the season of тдго-ІІ has 
America been regarded by the European 
operatic composers as a land not only of 
dollars but of sufficient artistic importance to 
bring them over here in person, here to pro- 
duce for the first time their new works. On 
December то, того, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, the Italian Puc- 
cini produced for the first time on any stage 
his operatic version of Belasco’s romantic 
melodrama, “The Girl of the Golden West." 
And a little over a fortnight later, on De- 
cember 28, the German Engelbert Humper- 
dinck, best known for his ‘Hansel and 
Gretel,” on the same stage produced for the 
first time his allegorical opera, “ Königs- 
kinder" (“The Children of the King"). The 
fact that these two important composers 
brought their new works to America for an 
initial hearing is one of the most significant 
features of the operatic season now drawing 
to a close. It shows the increased import- 
ance of America in the eyes of Europe as a 
field for production in the arts. 

But we must not lay this flattering unction 
too assiduoysly to our souls. It does not 
necessarily mean that we are perceptibly 
nearer to having an opera of our own; it does 
not even mean that we are nearer to hearing 
opera sung in the vernacular. It means, in 


general, only that we are becoming more 
widely a nation of opera-goers,so that a new 
work by a popular composer can be sure now 
of presentation in several opera houses, guar- 
anteeing a large return in royalties; and, in 
particular, it means that Puccini, not greatly 
popular in his native land, where “ Madame 
Butterfly" failed, sympathizes with our 
drama as we sympathize with his music, and 
determined to let us, who would presumably 
best understand it, have the first hearing of 
his “Girl of the Golden West." The physical 
resources of our opera house in New York are 
admittedly the equal if not the superior of any 
in Europe. Add thereto a huge and wealthy 
public, and it is small wonder European com- 
posers can see an advantage in bringing cer- 
tain works to us for a first performance. The 
real gain, perhaps, is the respect they none 
the less show to our artistic judgment, for if 
they thought that judgment false and worth- 
less, they would hardly make the sacrifice, 


„even at the price of our gold. Musical 


Europe still has its artistic ideals. 

No, it is the first production of Victor 
Herbert's “Natoma,” a native opera in the 
native tongue, which may mean a real step 
forward in our operatic history. It is for the 
success of that work we should pray. We 
are not an operatic nation till we have an 
opera of our own. 

The increased keenness of a considerable 
body of the New York public toward new 
operas, its growth in understanding and sym- 
pathy, and во, more indirectly, the increased 
interest in opera throughout the country, is 
due, undoubtedly, to Oscar Hammerstein. 
His too brief vears of operatic management 
introduced to us a whole range of operas, and 
a bevy of singing actors who made the old 
conventional posturings of traditional oper- 
atic acting look silly. 

In the spring of 1910 Mr. Hammerstein 
sold out to the Metropolitan. His Manhat- 
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THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST 


Scene from the third act of Giacomo Puccini’s new opera, founded on 


Belasco’s play. The first notable opera by an Italian produced 


for the first time before an American audience 


A NOTABLE QUARTET 

Messrs. Gatti-Casazza, Belasco, Toscanini and Puccini, respectively 

the producer, author of the play, musical conductor and 
composer of “ The Girl of the Golden West ” 


Lavivgraph by Mishkin 


tan Opera House is now a vaudeville theatre. 
His Philadelphia Opera House bears his name 
no longer. But he left behind as a monu- 
ment a host of men and women whom he had 
taught to enjoy opera-going more or less for 
its own sake. At least this host is large 
enough to make the Metropolitan inadequate, 
even if it was not large enough to support a 
second institution. At present, unless you 
are a subscriber, it is almost impossible to get 
a decent sitting at the Metropolitan, so great 
is the demand. Mr. Hammerstein left, be- 
sides, a company of excellent artists, a few of 
them, notably Renaud, among the great art- 
ists of the world, and all of them popular with 
the American public. "Their services had in 
some way to be utilized. Accordingly, the 
time and circumstances seemed propitious 
to give Chicago an opera season of its own, to 


continue regular opera in Philadelphia, to 
establish the Boston Opera House, already 
one year old, on a metropolitan basis (during 
the first season seats had not been sold higher 
than three dollars and the company was not 
of the first class), and to reach other cities, as 
Baltimore and Milwaukee, with occasional 
performances at regular intervals. Oscar 
Hammerstein is not getting the credit for 
all this, but the credit in reality is largely 
his. 

To gather the extent to which opera has 
spread to America, it is necessary only to 
consult the figures. At the Metropolitan 
Opera House during the current season, 
twenty-two weeks have been given over to 
performances, extra evenings in French opera 
by the Chicago company being liberally sup- 
plied. The Chicago company has sung for 
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MARY GARDEN 


Who sings the principal rôle in “ Natoma,” a new opera, American in 


theme and written by Americans, sung in English and presented 


with the same care that foreign operas receive 
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CAROLINA WHITE 


The new soprano of the Chicago Opera Company who sang the title róle 


of “The Girl of the Golden West ” when the opera was produced 


in Chicago under the management of Andreas Dippel 
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EMMY DESTINN, CARUSO, AND AMATO 


In the dramatic scene in the second act of “The Girl of the Golden 


< West," in which Minnie stacks the cards in the poker 


game with Jack Rance to win her lover 


ten weeks in Chicago at the beginning of the 
season, finishing the season with ten weeks in 
Philadelphia. At the Boston Opera House 
the season lasted for twenty weeks—which is, 
by the way, quite too much for a city of that 
size. Besides these regular seasons, the New 
York company has sung fourteen times in 
Brooklyn, eight times in Philadelphia, and 
occasionally in such cities as Albany. The 
Chicago company has gone to Milwaukee 
(where “Salomé " pleased the Socialist mayor, 
though the Chicago police had forbidden it 
in that city, causing the calamity of another 
interview with Mary Garden, who, among 
many other places, is a native of Chicago), 
to Baltimore, and a few intervening cities. 
670 


Moreover, in addition to the Bessie Abott 
company, which made a tour of the South in 
“Та Bohéme" before mounting the new Mas- 
cagni work, the regular opera companies, at 
the conclusion of their seasons at home, will 
probably visit more remote regions. Last 
spring, for example, the Metropolitan com- 
pany made a profitable tour, how profitable 
may be guessed from the fact that in Atlanta, 
during a single week, the gross receipts were 
$65,000. 

Not only does so extensive a spread of 
operatic endeavor mean а large number of 
performances and so a large return in royal- 
ties to the composers, but it means a still 
further inducement to singers to visit our 
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MAURICE RENAUD 


A great artist and the greatest actor on the operatic stage, who sings the 
part of Jack Rance іп “The Girl of the Golden West ” as 
produced by the Chicago Opera Company 


shores. In New York a singer can be guar- 
anteed a limited number of performances 
only, for it will not do to repeat his or her 
operas too often. But by a system of ex- 
change now in force between New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago, the singer can be guaran- 
teed as high as forty performances. Thus 
the singer's income is doubled. Miss Gar- 
den, Renaud, Constantino, Dalmores and 
others have during the winter sung in vari- 
ous cities, almost continuously. Thus, too, 
the repertoires of the opera houses are 
varied, a wider range of artists are heard, 
the public gains as well as the singers. 

So much for the physical spread of opera in 
America. But are we as a people in reality 


any more musical, any nearer an opera of our 
own? 

Boston offers a case in point. Boston has 
long supported the finest symphony orches- 
tra in the world. But Boston now has an 
opera house, and nobody goes to it above the 
ground floor. When the Manhattan or Metro- 
politan companies used to go to Boston for a 
two weeks' season in the spring, putting for- 
ward “all-star” casts at every performance, 
Boston had a fortnight's orgy—and then 
waited for the next spring. There was noth- 
ing especially indicative of a popular love of 
music about all this. It was a rush to hear 
famous singers and to mingle for once with 
the Chippendales (just as in New York even 
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ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK 
Composer of * Haensel and Gretel” and of the new allegorical opera, 
“ Konigskinder," (“The Children of the King ") which recently 
had its first production on any stage at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York City 


Where We Stand in Opera: By W. P. Eaton 


to-day hundreds go to the opera to hear 
Caruso and to mingle with the “Four Hun- 
dred”). But in its new opera house Boston’s 
Chippendales are less regularly found; they 
still keep aloof, clinging to their symphony 
concerts. The house has neither assured 
social prestige nor “all-star” casts of great 
singers; and {ts promise of opera chiefly for 
the opera’s sake is not enough to bring out the 
people of middle-class incomes who, presum- 
ably, are the backbone of support for the 
popular arts. We are only left to infer that 
the true love of operatic music is not in 
them. Аппа Held’s “musical shows” have 
no trouble in filling the galleries in Boston. 
The opera house is “backed,” so that the 
artists and composers suffer no loss. But 
how long will this backing last without popu- 
lar support? Even Mr. Hammerstein in 
New York had to give it up. 

We are bound to conclude, then, that along 
with a very considerable and genuine incrcase 
of appreciation for operatic art in America, 
among certain classes, particularly in New 
York, has gone an increase in operatic per- 
formances rather out of proportion; that the 
excitement to hear great singers, to enjoy the 
social glitter of an opera house, to be in the 
“ social swim," has created a rather spurious 
demand. The first step nearly everywhere 
outside of New York, if opera houses are to 
flourish as permanent institutions, is to change 
this spurious demand into a genuine one. 
How to do this is a pretty problem, and for 
a solution of it the Boston Opera House would 
doubtless pay well. It cost Oscar Hammer- 
stein a fortune trying to find it in New York, 
though it seemed at times that he was almost 
victorious. He came near a victory by 
making opera vivid, dramatic, as directly 
understandable and emotionally appealing 
to all classes as the diíference of language 
would permit. It will probably have to be 
done elsewhere in the same manner. Dull 
performances, undramatic performances, will 
never accomplish it. We are not by nature 
an operatic or greatly a music-loving race. 
Opera with us is still an exotic. It must be 
brought as close as possible to our lives, our 
emotions. It is by the appeal of the new 
operas, or music-dramas, to the new genera- 
tion that a real public-loving opera for its own 
sake will probably be trained. Of course, 
if we could once secure native operas, on 
native subjects, sung intelligibly in the 
native tongue, the battle would be half over. 

This statement brings us to a consideration 


of Puccini's “The Girl of the Golden West,” 


produced for the first time on any stage 
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in New York last December, and marking 
thereby, cry the enthusiasts, a new epoch in 
American operatic history, and certainly 
marking the season as exceptional. 

“The Girl of the Golden West" (or “La 
Fanciulla del West," as its quaint Italian 
title runs) is a setting of Mr. Belasco's well- 
known play, acted a few seasons ago by Miss 
Blanche Bates. That play was a romantic 
melodrama of a California mining camp in 49. 
It was a good deal more melodrama than ro- 
mance, but it had about it no little of the 
charm and strangeness of that picturesque 
time and place. It was couched in appro- 
priate rugged, ungrammatic, racy language, 
full of metaphors of the soil. It was peopled 
with the wild crew of a mining camp, of an 
American mining camp. It represented for us 
an appealing moment in our national history, 
and drew no little of its success from our re- 
sponse to its racial veracity. 

Now, Puccini is an Italian who knew little 
about America, and in making his score was 
not at any pains to remedy his ignorance. 
His music for “The Girl of the Golden 
West” has nothing American about it (unless 
you care to except the burst of rag-time which 
heralded the entrance of Caruso as Јойл- 
son, the road agent!) It is Italian music, 
though based largely on the orchestral de- 
vices of Strauss and Debussy. Moreover, 
the Italian text, though drawn from Mr. 
Belasco's play, inevitably loses the racy qual- 
ity of metaphor, the tang of veracity, the 
national idiom. "Translated back into Eng- 
lish, it becames as absurd as Mark Twain’s 
“Jumping Frog" rendered back from the 
French. All this is only natural, quite to be 
expected. Neither is Puccini’s “Madame 
Butterfly” Japanese (though it musically 
characterizes Japan better than “The Girl of 
the Golden West” characterizes America, for 
Puccini did weave in with great cleverness 
some of the square-toed tunes of Japan), nor 
his “Manon Lescaut” French. It was quite 
within his province, if he wished, to select 
an American drama for operatic setting; and 
it is quite within our province to enjoy and 
admire the tremendous musical skill by which 
he has heightened the emotional appeal of the 
driving narrative, or to find manifold beau- 
ties in his complicated orchestral rhythms 
and his bursts of expressive song. We are 
not complaining that Puccini’s “Girl of the 
Golden West” is not American, nor did we 
expect that it would be. We are not denying 
it admiration. The real point is this, Are 
we truly an operatic nation when our romance 
of the golden West has to be musically ren- 
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dered by an Italian, when we listen to its 
speech in an alien tongue which in no wise 
catches its true values, when we pat ourselves 
on the back, because a foreign composer 
brings his new work to us first, while our 
own composers, with the exception of Victor 
Herbert, have to go to Germany for a 
hearing? 

In “The Girl of the Golden West,” the 
Belasco drama, a wandering minstrel came 
into the Polka Saloon, singing some of the old, 
familiar songs, and touched the homesick 
hearts of the miners to softness and tears. 
He sang such songs as “Old Dog Tray” and 
"Camptown Races." In the Puccini opera 
he sings a commonplace operatic tune which 
has no significance whatever to America, and 
would hardly make even an Italian homesick. 
Again, in the opera, the Indian squaw sings 
an invocation to the sun, which has no trace 
of Indian quality. Of the music of the 
American aborigines Puccini was blissfully 
ignorant. In the give and take of the oper- 
atic dialogue between these rough characters 
on the stage, there is none of the racy humor 
which belongs to them in the drama, and be- 
longed to them in life. Considered as a pic- 
ture of our West, the Italian score is only sat- 
isfactory when everything is boiled away to 
the essentials of emotion, to the depiction of 
love or hate or redemption. And even so, 
what has’ become of Minnie’s final burst of 
rough poetry, her farewell beginning, “Oh, 
my California!" Itis not there. California 
is not there. This is not Puccini's fault: it 
is our fault. 

Grant, for a moment, an American Puccini, 
if the hypothesis does not put too great a 
strain upon your imagination, a Puccini com- 
posing to an English text prepared in col- 
laboration with Mr. Belasco. The touch- 
ing strain of “Old Dog Tray,” or some similar 
song, is woven through the score as the home- 
sick theme, reaching all our hearts and mak- 
ing the opera seem suddenly homely and real 
and near to us. The Indian invocation is 
based on an aboriginal chant, strange and 
compelling, as folk music always is. The 
racy speech, preserved for us and sung in our 
language, is dashed with humorous musical 
characterization. Out of various strands of 
American folk music, appropriate to the time 
and place—and therefore, it may be, contain- 
ing Spanish elements—is woven the web 
of vocal or orchestral hymning of the romance 
and the charm of golden California. Add to 
the deep native appeal of music so based the 
tang of actuality residing in the native speech 
of the singers. Does all this not present an 


entertainment more alluring than Puccini’s 
work, however admirable as modern Italian 
music that may be? Certainly, until some 
such an opera is sung for us, we are not truly 
an operatic nation. Not until the first pro- 
duction of such a work is a new epoch truly 
marked in our operatic history. Epoch is 
a large word. 

It may be by the time this paper sees the 
light such a work will have been produced. 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” an operatic 
setting of the story of an Indian girl and the 
California missions, written by Joseph Red- 
ding of San Francisco, a brilliant man and a 
former president of the Bohemian Club, is 
promised late in the season by the Chicago 


‘company. Mary Garden may sing the lead- 


ing róle. The opera was composed at the 
instigation of Mr. Hammerstein. Mr. Her- 
bert has already shown some sympathy with 
American Indian rhythms. Не has often 
displayed a vein of appealing melody. He 
knows the resources of the modern orchestra. 
His work will be sung in the English lan- 
guage. If, then, “Natoma” is a success, 
it and not the Italian “The Girl of the 
Golden West” or Humperdinck’s Teutonic 
“ Kónigskinder"—ideally lovely as much of 
that opera is—will furnish the real test 
of our growth as an operatic nation. 

The assertion that you cannot find the 
singers to sing an opera in English is palpably 
ridiculous. It would be perfectly easy. Let 
us name a few off-hand: Mary Garden, Olive 
Fremstad, Louise Homer, Nellie Melba, 
Geraldine Farrar, Edythe Walker, Carolina 
White, the new dramatic soprano of Ameri- 
can birth "discovered" in Chicago this win- 
ter, where she sang Afinnie in the Puccini 
opera, Bessie Abott, Alma Gluck, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Dav id Bispham, Riccardo 
(otherwise Richard) Martin, Orville Harrold, 
McCormack, and, just for full measure, 
Alesandro Bonci. T here are plenty of 
others, too. Bonci, one of the great vocalists 
of the world, devoted last winter to song 
recitals. He sang, among other songs in 
English, * Hark, Hark, the Lark” and “Мо 
is Sylvia?" His exquisitely clear enunciation 
of every syllable of the text was a revelation 
to those who think English cannot be sung. 
And Bonci is an Italian. No, granted the 
real desire to mount an opera in English and 
the real desire of the public to hear it, a cast 
could be secured which would necd fear 
comparison with none. 

But who will write this opera, you ask, 
if Victor Herbert has not done so? Nobody, 
certainly, if we don’t give him a chance. 


Where We Stand in Opera: By W. P. Eaton 


Prof. J. K. Paine of Harvard wrote an opera 
and died without ever hearing it sung. 
Nevin and Randolph Hartley had to take 
their Indian opera to Berlin for a produc- 
tion a year ago. In 1896, to be sure, Walter 
Damrosch, who was managing his own opera 
company at the time and could presumably 
do as he pleased, produced his operatic ver- 
sion of “The Scarlet Letter," with an English 
text prepared by George Parsons Lathrop, 
a son-in-law of Hawthorne. He was hon- 
ored as “the first American who had com- 
posed a grand opera on an American theme 
and had it publicly produced.” Mr. Krehbiel 
has pointed out that George F. Bristow's 
“Rip van Winkle” was composed by a native 
American and mounted at Niblo's Garden 
long before Mr. Damrosch was born in Bres- 
lau, and that Maretzek, a foreign-born Amer- 
ican like Mr. Damrosch, produced with suc- 
cess an opera based on Cooper's * The Spy." 
“The Scarlet Letter," then, was not the first 
American opera, but that it could be so called 
. by many people illustrates, none the less, the 
extreme rarity of the species. Again, in 
March, 191o, “The Pipe of Desire," an opera 
in one act, by Frederick Converse of Boston, 
dealing with a theme wholly fanciful, was pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera House. It 
met with the same fate as “The Scarlet Let- 
ter "—Íailure. 

But even Richard Mansfield could not 
make anything dramatic out of “The Scarlet 
Letter,” and “The Pipe of Desire” was ut- 
terly damned in advance by a meandering and 
meaningless libretto. Moreover, the text of 
both operas was sung, not like English, but 
a combination of Esperanto and Chinese. 
Singers will not be at the pains of enunciating 
clearly unless driven to it by public opinion. 
If the artists sang a new opera in Paris as 
these artists sang the English texts, they 
would be hauled over the coals without 
mercy. We have never yet, then, within 
recent memory, given the American com- 
poser a fair chance, with a skillful libretto of 
strong dramatic appeal and strongly national 
in flavor, and with singers to interpret it who 
were compelled to respect the tongue. We 
leave the good librettos, such as “The Girl of 
the Golden West," to the Puccinis. We have 
no Puccinis of our own as yet—so far as we 
know. Granted. But how are we ever to 
have them if we give them no opportunity to 
experiment and devclop? We have Henry 
K. Hadley, George Chadwick, Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler, as well as Victor Herbert; we 
had a Paine and a Macdowell We have 
authorities on Indian music to lend thcir aid, 
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and authorities, like Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, on 
folk songs; we have a lovely body of those 
folk songs, of which Dvorák recognized the 
importance and beauty in his “New World" 
symphony and elsewhere. We have to-day 
at last men with the dramatic technique 
needed to build an effective libretto. We 
have plenty of natiye singers of operatic 
stature, so that we would not even have to 
draít foreigners for the chorus. We have 
composers who know the tools of their trade, 
who, as Mr. Hadley, have risen to the dig- 
nity of the symphonic form and also, in 
songs, composed exquisitely for the voice. 
Yet, we declare, native opera in the native 
tongue is impossible. 

If it is impossible, it is we who make it so. 
If we should truly desire it and demand it, we 
would get it. Asa matter of fact, we do not 
desire it. We are still operatic provincials. 
We are still, operatically, where we were 
dramatically several generations ago—worse 
than that, for the imported drama was at 
least translated. 

“But how ridiculous opera sounds in 
English!" you say. 

This is sheer nonsense. Does “Otello” 
(adapted from Shakespeare, by the way) 
sound ridiculous to the Italian, or “Віро- 
letto" or *Aida"? Does “Thais” sound 
ridiculous to the Frenchman, or “Carmen” 
or “Louise”? Does “Tristan und Isolde” 
sound ridiculous to the German or “Eugene 
Onegin” to the Russian? No doubt an Eng- 
lish translation of the Italian text of “The 
Girl of the Golden West" would sound ridicu- 
lous. It îs ridiculous, because it isn't the 
speech of the Golden West at all, it isn't 
human and it isn't poetry. But what if 
Belasco had himself made the English text 
from an American composer? What if Au- 
gustus Thomas should prepare a libretto? 
Would that sound ridiculous? 

We may thresh and rethresh the old ques- 
tion of opera in the vernacular till we are 
worn out, but the fact remains and will not 
down that, so long as we refuse to hear opera 
in our native tongue and to encourage opera 
written by our own countrymen in our own 
musical idiom and accompanying a native 
drama of our own society, build we never 
so many new opera houses, hear we never 
so many first productions of European 
works in advance of the Old World, never- 
theless we are not truly a producing center 
of operatic art—we are an operatic suburb. 
Our chief claim to glory is that we are a 
very rich suburb. We can pay Caruso $2,500 
a performance. 
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"НЕК LIP STILL HELD PRISONER, GERTIE TOSSED THE BRUSH ON THE BUREAU 
FASTENED HER NIGHTGOWN AT THE THROAT WITH A SAFETY PIN. 
TURNED OUT THE GAS AND CRAWLED INTO BED’ 


THE FROG AND THE PUDDLE 
BY 
EDNA FERBER 


NYONE who has ever written for 
the magazines (nobody could de- 
vise a more sweeping opening; it 
includes the iceman, who does a 

humorous article on the subject of his troubles, 
and the neglected wife next door, who jour- 
nalizes) knows that a story the scene of which 
is not New York is merely junk. Take Fifth 
Avenue as a framework, pad it out to five 
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thousand words, and there you have the ideal 
short story. 

Consequently I feel a certain timidity in 
confessing that I do not know Fifth Avenue 
from Hester Street when I see it, because I’ve 
never seen it. It has been said that from the 
latter to the former is a ten-year journey, 
from which I have gathered that they lie 
some miles apart. As for Forty-second Street, 


The Frog and the Puddle: By Edna Ferber 


of which musical comedians carol, I know not 
if it be a fashionable shopping thoroughfare 
or a factory district. 

A confession of this kind is not only good 
for the soul, but for the editor. It saves him 
the trouble of turning to page two. 

This is a story of Chicago, which is a first 
cousin of New York, although the two are 
not on chummy terms. It is a story of that 
part of Chicago which lies east of Dearborn 
Avenue and south of Division Street, and 
which may be called the Nottingham curtain 
district. 

In the Nottingham curtain district every 
front parlor window is embellished with a 
* Rooms With or Without Board" sign. The 
curtains themselves have mellowed from their 
original department-store-basement-white to 
a rich, deep tone of Chicago smoke, which 
has the notorious London variety beaten by 
several shades. Block after block the two- 
story-and-basement houses stretch, all grimy 
and gritty and looking sadly down upon the 
five square feet of mangy grass forming the 
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going to bed at night. Only a woman could 
understand her doing it. 

Gertie clerked downtown on State Street in 
a gents' glove department. A gents' glove de- 
partment requires careful dressing on the part 
of its clerks, and the manager, in selecting . 
them, is particular about choosing *'lookers," 
with especial attention to figure, hair, and 
finger nails. Gertie wasalooker. Providence 
had taken care of that. But you cannot leave 
your hair and finger nails to Providence. 
'They demand coaxing with a bristle brush 
and an orangewood stick. 

Now clerking, as Gertie would tell you, is 
fierce on the feet. And when your feet are 
tired you are tired all over. Gertie's feet were 
tired every night. About eight-thirty she 
longed to peel off her clothes, drop them in a 
heap on the floor, and tumble, unbrushed, un- 
washed, unmanicured, into bed. She never 
did it. 

Things had been particularly trying to- 
night. After washing out three handker- 
chiefs and pasting them with practised hand 
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(elegant rooms $2.50 and up a week. Gents 
preferred) Gertie was brushing her hair for 
the night. One hundred strokes with a 
bristle brush. Anyone who reads the beauty 
column in the newspapers knows that. There 
was something heroic in the sight of Gertie 
brushing her hair one hundred strokes before 


the colossal courage to wash her face, slap 
cold cream on it, and push back the cuticle 
around her nails. 

Seated huddled on the side of her thin little 
iron bed, Gertie was brushing her hairbravely, 
counting the strokes somewhere in her sub- 
conscious mind and thinking busily all the 
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while of something else. Her brush rose, fell, 
swept downward, rose, fell, rhythmically. 

“Ninety-six, ninety-seven, ninety-eight, 
ninety— Oh,darn it! What's the use!” cried 
Gertie, and hurled the brush across the room 
with a crack. 

Shesat looking after it with wide, staring eyes 
until the brush blurred in with the faded red 
roses on the carpet. When she found it doing 
that she got up, wadded her hair viciously 
into a hard bun in the back instead of braid- 
ing it carefully as usual, crossed the room (it 
wasn’t much of a trip), picked up the brush, 
and stood looking down at it, her under lip 
caught between her teeth. That is the hu- 
miliating part of losing your temper and 
throwing things. You have to come down to 
picking them up, anyway. 

Her lip still held prisoner, Gertie tossed the 
brush on the bureau, fastened her nightgown 
at the throat with a safety pin, turned out the 
gas and crawled into bed. 

Perhaps the hard bun at the back of her 
head kept her awake. She lay there with her 
eyes wide open and sleepless, staring into the 
darkness. 

At midnight the Kid Next Door came in 
whistling, like one unused to boarding-house 
rules. Gertie liked him for that. At the head 
of the stairs he stopped whistling and came 
softly into his own third floor back just next 
to Gertie’s. Gertie liked him for that, too. 

The two rooms had been one in the fashion- 
‘able days of the Nottingham curtain district, 
long before the advent of Mis’ Buck. That 
thrifty lady, on coming into possession, had 
caused a flimsy partition to be run up, slicing 
the room in twain and doubling its rental. 

Lying there Gertie could hear the Kid 
Next Door moving about getting ready for 
bed and humming “Every Little Movement 
Has a Meaning of Its Own" very lightly, 
under his breath. He polished his shoes 
briskly, and Gertie smiled there in the dark- 
ness of her own room in sympathy. Poor 
kid, he had his beauty struggles, too. 

Gertie had never seen the Kid Next Door, 
although he had come four months ago. But 
she knew he wasn't a grouch, because he 
alternately whistled and sang off-key tenor 
while dressing in the morning. She had also 
discovered that his bed must run along the 
same wall against which her bed was pushed. 
Gertie told herself that there was something 
almost immodest about being able to hear 
him breathing as he slept. He had tumbled 
into bed with a little grunt of weariness. 

Gertie lay there another hour, staring into 
the darkness. Then she began to cry softly, 
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lying on her face with her head between her 
arms. The cold cream and the salt tears 
mingled and iormed a slippery paste. Gertie 
wept on because she couldn't help it. The 
longer she wept the more difficult her sobs 
became, until finally they bordered on the 
hysterical. They filled her lungs until they 
ached and reached her throat with a force 
that jerked her head back. 

* Rap-rap-rap!" sounded sharply from the 
head of her bed. 

Gertie stopped sobbing, and her heart 
stopped beating. She lay tense and still, 
listening. Everyone knows that spooks rap 
three times at the head of one’s bed. It’s a 
regular high-sign with them. 

* Rap-rap-rap!” 

Gertie’s skin became goose-flesh, and cold- 
water effects chased up and down her spine. 

“What’s your trouble in there?" demanded 
an unspooky voice so near that Gertie jumped. 
“Sick?” 

It was the Kid Next Door. 

“N-no, I'm not sick,” faltered Gertie, her 
mouth close to the wall. Just then a belated 
sob that had stopped halfway when the raps 
began hustled on to join its sisters. It took 
Gertie by surprise, and brought prompt re- 
sponse from the other side of the wall. 

“ГИ bet I scared you green. I didn't mean 
to, but, on the square, if you're feeling sick, а 
little nip of brandy will set you up. Excuse 
my mentioning it, girlie, but I'd do the same 
for my sister. I hate like sin to hear a woman 
suffer like that, and, anyway, I don't know 
whether you're fourteen or forty, so it's per- 
fectly respectable. I'll get the bottle and 
leave it outside your door." 

* No you don't!" answered Gertie in a hol- 
low voice, praying meanwhile that the woman 
in the room below might be sleeping. “I’m 
not sick, honestly I'm not. I'm just as much 
obliged, and I'm dead sorry I woke you up 
with my blubbering. I started out with the 
soft pedal on, but things got away from me. 
Can you hear me?” 

"Like a phonograph. Sure you couldn't 
use a sip of brandy where it'd do the most 
good?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well then, cut out the weeps and get your 
beauty sleep, kid. He ain’t worth sobbing 
over, anyway, believe me.” 

“He!” snorted Gertie indignantly. “You're 
cold. There never was anything in peg-tops 
that could make me carry on like the heroine 
of the Elsie series.” 

“Lost your job?” 

“No such luck.” 


/. YOU'RE ONLY A KID!" 


“Well then, what in Sam Hill could make a 
woman——" 

“Lonesome!” snapped Gertie. “And the 
floorwalker got fresh to-day. And I found 
two gray hairs to-night. And I'd give my 
next week’s pay envelope to hear the double 
click that our front gate gives back home.” 

“Back home!" echoed the Kid Next Door 
іп a dangerously loud voice. “Say, I want to 
talk to you. If you'll promise you won't get 
sore and think I'm fresh I'll ask you a favor. 
Slip on a kimona and we'll sneak down to the 
Íront stoop and. talk it over. I'm as wide 
awake as a chorus girl and twice as hungry. 
I've got two apples and a box of crackers. 
Are you on?" 

Gertie snickered. “It isn't done in our 
best sets, but I'm on. I’ve got a can of sar- 
dines and an orange. I'll be ready in six 
minutes." 

She was, too. She wiped off the cold cream 
and salt tears with a dry towel, did her hair in 
a schoolgirl braid and tied it with a big bow, 
and dressed herself in a black skirt and a baby 
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blue dressing sacque. The Kid Next Door 
was waiting outside in the hall. His gray 
sweater covered a multitude of sartorial de- 
ficiencies. Gertie stared at him, and he stared 
at Gertie in the sickly blue light of the board- 
ing-house hall, and it took her one half of one 
second to discover that she liked his mouth, 
and his eyes and the way his hair was mussed. 

“Why, you’re only a kid!" whispered the 
Kid Next Door, in surprise. 

Gertie smothered a laugh. *''You're not 
the first man that’s been deceived by a pig- 
tail braid and a baby blue waist. I could 
locate those two gray hairs for you with my 
eyes shut and my feet in a sack. Come on, 
boy. These Robert W. Chambers situations 
make me nervous.” 

Many earnest young writers with a flow of 
adjectives and a passion for detail have at- 
tempted to describe the quiet of a great city 
at night, when a few million people within it 
are sleeping, or ought to be. They work in 
the clang of a distant owl car, and the roar of 
an occasional “L” train, and the hollow echo 
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of the footsteps of the late passer-by. They 
go elaborately into description, and are strong 
on the brooding hush, but the thing has 
never been done satisfactorily. 

Gertie, sitting on the front stoop at two in 
theemorning, with her orange in one hand and 
the sardine can in the other, put it this way: 

“If I was to hear a cricket chirp now, I'd 
screech. This isn't really quiet. It’s like 
waiting for a cannon cracker to go off just 
before the fuse is burned down. ‘The bang 
isn't thereyet, but you hear it a hundred times 
in your mind before it happens.” 

“My name’s Augustus С. Eddy," an- 
nounced the Kid Next Door, solemnly. “Back 
home they always called me Gus. You 
peel that orange while I unroll the top of this 
sardine can. I’m guilty of having interrupted 
you in the middle of what the girls call a good 
cry, and I know you'll have to get it out of 
your system some way. Take a bite of apple 
and then wade right in and tell mew hat you're 
doing in this burg if you don't like it.’ 

“This thing ought to have slow music,” 
began Gertie. “It’s pathetic. I came to 
Chicago from Beloit, Wisconsin, because I 
thought that little town was a lonesome hole 
for a vivacious creature like me. Lonesome! 
Listen while I laugh a low mirthless laugh. 
I didn't know anything about the three-ply, 
double-barreled, extra heavy brand of lone- 
someness that a big town like this can deal 
out. Talk about your desert wastes! They’re 
sociable and snug compared to this. I know 
three fourths of the people in Beloit, Wis- 
consin, by their first names. I’ve lived here 
six months and I’m not on informal terms 
with anybody except Teddy, the landlady’s 
dog, and he’s a trained rat-and-book-agent 
terrier, and not inclined to overfriendliness. 
When I clerked at the Enterprise Store in 
Beloit the women used to come in and ask for 
something we didn’t carry just for an excuse 
to copy the way the lace yoke effects were 
planned in my shirtwaists. You ought to see 
the way those same shirtwaists stack up here. 
Why, boy, the lingerie waists that the other 
girls in my department: wear make my best 
hand-tucked effort look like a simple English 
country blouse. They’re so dripping with 
Trish crochet and real Val and Cluny inser- 
tions that it’s a wonder the girls don’t get 
stoop-shouldered carrying ’em around.” 

“Hold on a minute,” commanded Gus. 
“This thing is uncanny. Our cases dovetail 
like the deductions in a detective story. 
Kneel here at my feet, little daughter, and I'll 
tell you the story of my sad young life. I'm 
no child of the city streets, either. Say, I 
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came to this town because I thought there 
was a bigger field for me in Gents' Furnish- 
ings. Joke, what?" 

But Gertie didn't smile. She gazed up at 
Gus, and Gus gazed down at her, and his 
fingers fiddled absently with the big bow at 
the end of her braid. 

“And isn't there?” asked Gertie, sympa- 
thetically. 

“ Girlie, I haven't saved twelve dollars since 
І сате. I'm no tightwad,and I don't believe 
in packing everything away into a white 
marble mausoleum, but still a gink kind of 
whispers to himself that some day he'll be 
furnishing up a kitchen pantry of his own.” 

“Oh!” said Gertie. 

“And let me mention in passing," con- 
tinued Gus, winding the ribbon bow around 
his finger, “that in the last hour or so that 
whisper has been swelling to a shout." 

“Oh!” said Gertie again. 

“You said it. But I couldn't buy a second- 
hand gas stove with what I've saved in the 
last half-year here. Back home they used to 
think I was a regular little village John Drew, 
I was so dressy. But here I look like a yokel 
on circus day compared to the other fellows 
in the store. All they need is a field glass 
strung over their shoulder to make them look 
like a clothing ad in the back of a popular 
magazine. Say,girlie, you've got the prettiest 
hair I've seen since I blew in here. Look at 
that braid! Thick as a rope! That's no re- 
lation to the piles of jute that the Flossies 


here stack on their heads. And shines! Like 
satin.’ 
“It ought to,” said Gertrude, wearily. “1 


brush it a hundred strokes every night. 
Sometimes I’m so beat that I fall asleep with 
my brush in the air. The manager won't 
stand for any romping curls or hooks-and- 
eyes that don't connect. It keeps me so busy 
being beautiful, and what the society writers 
call ‘well groomed,’ that I don’t have time to 
sew the buttons on my underclothes." 

“But don't you get some amusement in 
the evening?" marveled Gus. “What was 
the matter with you and the other girls in 
the store? Can't you hit it off?” 

“Me? No. I guess I was too woodsy for 
them. I went out with them a couple of 
times. I guess they’re nice girls all right; but 
they’ve got what you call a broader way of 
looking at things than I have. Living in a 
little town all your life makes you narrow. 
These girls'—Well, maybe ГІІ get educated 
up to their plane some day, but ——" 

“No you don’t!” hissed Gus. “Not if I 
can help it.” 
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“But you can't," replied Gertie, sweetly. whale in a kitchen sink. I'm going back to 


“ Му, ain't this a grand night! Evenings like 
this I used to love to putter around the yard 


Beloit, Wisconsin. I'velearned my lesson all 
right. There's a fellow there waiting for me. 


after supper, sprinkling the grass and weed- І used to think he was too slow. But say, he's 
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"UTHE FINGERS OF THE KID NEXT DOOR WANDERED UNTIL 


THEY FOUND GERTIE'S. 


ing the radishes. I'm the greatest kid to fool 
around with a hose. And flowers! Say, they 
just grow for me. You ought to have seen my 
pansies and nasturtiums last summer." 

The fingers of the Kid Next Door wandered 
until they found Gertie’s. They clasped them. 

“This thing just points one way, little one. 
It’s just as plain as a path leading up to a 
cosy littlethree-room flat up here on the North 
Side somewhere. See it? With me and you 
married, and playing at housekeeping in a 
parlor and bedroom and kitchen? And both 
of us going downtown to work in the morning 
just the same as we do now. Only not the 
same, either." 

** Wake up, little boy," said Gertie, prying 
her fingers away from those other detaining 
ones. "I'd fit into à three-room flat like a 
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got the nicest little painting and paper-hang- 
ing business you ever saw, and making money. 
He's secretary of the K. P.'s back home. They 
givesomeswell little dances during the winter, 
especially for the married members. In five 
years we'll own our home, with a vegetable 
garden in the back. I'ma little frog, and it's 
me for the puddle." 

Gus stood up slowly. Gertie felt a little 
pang of compunction when she saw what a 
boy he was. 

"I don't know when I've enjoyed a talk 
like this. I've heard about these dawn teas, 
but I never thought I'd go to one,” she said. 

“Good night, girlie,” interrupted Gus, ab- 
тиру. “It’s the dreamless couch for mine. 
We've got a big sale on in tan and black 
seconds to-morrow.” 
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READERS’ LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


A LETTER FROM ALEXANDER 
DOWIE’S SON 


ESTERDAY I read your comments on 

men and affairs in the January issue of 

your magazine. The paragraph "Let us 
recall Dowie and Cook" caught my eye and 
I read your sentences on my late father. Your 
calumny ''ex-crook" has no power to hurt the 
dead, but has caused bitter feeling to arise in 
the breasts of his widow and son. 

No men in your position have a right to invent 
such a history for John Alex. Dowie. Although 
he was undoubtedly mentally irresponsible for 
years before his death, yet even dementia never 
caused him to be “crooked.” He worked himself 
to death for humanity, and this overwrought 
physical condition produced a mental state truly 
lamentable. Those of us who know all that 
father did from his first work in Scotland as a 
student at Edinburgh University, in Carruber's 
Close Mission, to his death among the fanatics of 
Zion City, cannot imagine one scene in his carcer 
to lend an even fleeting justification to your 
charge "^ ex-crook." 

His career was open to the world. Never did 
he work in a corner, and, save for the closing years, 
he taught, believed and practised the severest 
morality. What was said then we forget, because 
we know it was not him but an unbalanced mind 
directing. In justice to yourself and your great 
organ it seems to Mrs. Dowie and myself you 
should retract such a cruel term. 

'The men and women whom father took from 
the gutter and raised into a credit to society 
know your remarks are untrue, but the mul- 
titude judge only from hearsay. Your position 
is such that you cannot make such state- 
ments idly. 

Yours more in sorrow than anger, 
A. J. GLADSTONE DOWIE. 


CARNEGIE AS THE DESTROYER 
OF WAR 
SEE that Andrew Carnegie, aged 75, has 
I given $10,000,000 to help annihilate war. 
Of the twenty-seven who are to administer 
the fund all but three are in '* Who's Who.” The 
names of the twenty-four follow, together with 
a statement of their age: 
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Elihu Rool о AS жулан. 67 
Nicholas Murray Butler.................. 48 
Henry S. Ргцсһей...................... 54 
Joseph Н. Сһошме....................... 79 
Albert К. Smiley... душ гш жже cee eee 83 
Charles W. КШ. ....................... 77 
James Brown $со{{...................... 44 
John W. Foster... oss as 75 
Andrew J. Момарчео.................... 48 
William M. Нохага..................... 53 
Judge Thomas Burke.................... or 
James L. Slayden.. 2.00.0... кынан шык 57 
Andrew D. \Үһйе....................... 78 
Robert S. ВгооКїпг$..................... бг 
Samuel МашШсег......................... 59 
R.A. ENKS о а eei It M: 49 
Charlemagne Тозсг..................... 63 
Oscar. Stra user ел mdr edi бо 
Austen С. FON A eae 61 
John A. Cadwaladcr..................... 73 
John Sharp Williams..................... 56 
George W. Регкіпѕ...................... 49 
Robert S. Woodward..................... 61 
Cleveland Н. Dodge..................... 51 


The oldest is 83, the youngest is 44. The aver- 
age age of the twenty-five, including Mr. Car- 
negie, is over 62. 

It is a fine thing for these men to take up this 
great work, but they are going to find it a tough 
job. On the very day that the announcement of 
the gift was made, the news of Mr. Carnegie's 
benevolence had to give place on the first page of 
most of our newspapers to a " war-scare" story 
from Washington. The fact of the matter is 
that hardly anybody at 62 wants to fight—at 
least not with fists or guns or swords. The fight- 
ing spirit comes at a much earlier period. And 
the dilliculty lies in the fact that the exceedingly 
wise and well-wrapped-up people of 60 and over 
are vastly in the minority. For each of them 
standing solemnly in goloshes there are twenty or 
thirty not yet at the age of discretion whoarelikely 
to be led intoa fight, foolishly and without reason. 

There is also somcthing a little comic in the 
very idea of Carnegie giving money to compel 
people to leave off fighting. Mr. Carnegie's total 
gifts now amount to $180,000,000. That is the 
amount that ле hus given away. Probably all the 
old people in the United States combined do not 
equal the number of younger and hot-blooded 
ones who fecl that something is wrong in a coun- 
try where one man can secure from others enough 
to enable him to give away 180,000 times $1,000. 

It scems to me that the thing that has generally 
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caused war has been oppression of some kind. 
You can’t expect wars to decline if you continue 
to manufacture stern feelings of injustice that 
move within oppressed people and finally cause 
them to do violence. 


IS ROOSEVELT A RADICAL 
CONSERVATIVE? 
THINK that your correspondent in the 
January number had it about right when he 
hinted that Roosevelt wants to lecture the 
rest of us all the time, but that when it comes 
to the real fighting, when it comes to taking any 
real chances, he will not be there. 

A wonderful new example of his curious way 
of hiding from danger by getting behind neatly 
balanced sentences is found in the following ex- 
tract from the report of his New Haven speech: 

“Тат a radical, but I am a radical who most 
earnestly desires to see a radical program car- 
ried out by conservatives. I wish to sce great 
industrial reforms carried out, not by the men who 
will profit by them, but by the men who lose by 
them; by just such men as you around me.” 

If this means anything it means cither that 
Mr. Roosevelt is a foolish man, or it means that 
he is something that borders on being a coward. 
That it is foolish to expect conservatives to carry 
out a radical program seems to be apparent. We 
may as well expect a baseball team from the Old 
Ladies’ Home to win the pennant in 1911, or the 
running record to be broken by a one-legged man. 
Will you tell me, if you can, why a man will say 
such things—things that are contrary to common 
sense? Do conservatives go to radicals to get 
their program carried out? 

I don’t believe that Mr. Roosevelt is a foolish 
man. But I do believe that he is a little bit 
*" mushy"—that he sort of wants to “jolly” 
everybody along. I think that he is naturally 
a great enthusiast, and that the presence of any- 
thing affects him. When he is with one set of 
people he talks one way, and when he is with 
others he talks another way. He is certainly not 
a burning brand. So far he has held the people 
by his great and interesting personality. At 
present I believe that he is confusing the people 
somewhat. І hope that he won't turn out to be 
a bit of a coward. If he would only stand firm 
he would have an enormous following. He can't 
hold a great following by trying to include every- 
body. "There is no fun in following the biggest 
“jollier” in the world. Human beings like to 
take sides and fight. 

Come on, Teddy, and be our captain. You 
don't want to try to be Captain Emeritus for both 
radicals and conservatives. A RADICAL. 


OR A 


THE GOOD IN ROOSEVELT 


EEING that your correspondents аге 

given full protection in their incognitoes, 

it becomes a pleasure to contribute to 

discussions, as per your invitation in this 
month's issue. 

Referring to Roosevelt's attitude toward the 
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public and the trusts respectively in their con- 
troversial discussions over the laws and customs, 
and your correspondent's inquiry as to whether 
or not Roosevelt is going to take part in behalf of 
onc or the other of thc disputants: 

It does seem that your correspondent—and too 
often the dear public itself—is too critical, too 
hard to please. Such people want superhuman, 
even supernatural results. And, after all, the 
very finest thing about Roosevelt is the fact— 
the challenge-defying fact—that he is moved and 
actuated by a most human disposition. If he is 
to be a great man, it is not as acting under the 
guidance of Divine Providence (and special privi- 
lege laws) to the uplift of Business Interests; he 
is not a Trustee of Providence; he moves in no 
“mysterious way his wonders to perform." 
Roosevelt is human in the sense that brain and 
emotion, personality and thought move as a 
whole man. Не is the same man before the cab- 
inet and the country that he is in business and 
politics; and the same man in his home, no doubt, 
as on the stump. Depend upon it, he believes 
(and practises) the one code of morals. To him 
an ethical consideration has as much weight in 
one department of his activities as another; and 
really 1 sincerely doubt whether he ever considers 
the results of his actions, as to whether or not 
they will please our captious friend and his like, 
any morethan any other man—any man unknown 
and unconsidered—thinks of the commendation 
or criticism of his neighbors in the unconsidered 
relations of his everyday life. 

Oh, get it out of your head that Roosevelt is 
a personality! He is that and much more, 
viewed objectively. But think not of him in any 
such light viewed from within. Roosevelt 1s 
great, just as every really great man has been,— 
from WITHIN. 

And, after all, does it not occur to you, without 
prejudice or desire to unduly favor the modera- 
tor, that perhaps the one thing most deeply 
needed in America just now is not, possibly. 
players—we are almost all of us at that—but that 
our great need to-day is for an UMPIRE? Can 
you pretend to say that a man may grub for 
moncy and be at the same time the bright par- 
ticular star of the social sky? And is it not true 
that just to-day, in our system, the thing necded 
is a social balance wheel,—something to carry the 
machinery of virtue over the dead center, to stir 
up the rich to a realization of the needs of their 
poor brothers, to restrain the tongue and hand of 
the reckless denunciator of the thoughtless rich? 
Surely neither side will harken for long to that 
man who approaches the subject of their respec- 
tive duties from any plane less exalted than their 
own socially, whether that be a true or false social 
position. 

We might just as well give over the idea of a 
composite representative human governor. The 
nearest to that type was the lamented Lincoln,— 
something of a mystic, something of a clown 
perhaps, and withal a great genius,—a something 
more than willing performer,—very nearly 
usurper or military dictator, as witness tli 
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ing of the slaves by executive manifesto. But 
the enduring principles of law require something 
more, perhaps, than martyrs: these principles, to 
become effective, require the implantation of the 
eternal principles of justice; they demand the 
obedience of all, and they should have the un- 
qualified approval of all sane men. They must be 
not only sane, but a single standard and valid for 
„every man, so that a man may have the choice of 
incurring the penalty of law if he will, but its 
value must be apparent and must be forced upon 
the apprehension of every man. f 
Now, these same principles require that equal 
and unwavering justice be meted out to every 
man, according to his deserts before the law.’ If 
they mean anything else, they mean that which 
inheres in the law itself rather than in the prin- 
ciples of all law. And, therefore, I think that 
Roosevelt does well in taking his stand upon the 
abstract principle of equality and justice as it 
applies to the individual, rich or poor; and that 
is just what America not only needs but wants 
to-day. M. 


THE EXPRESS MONOPOLY 


OUR first article on the express monopoly 
is a great piece of work. Politically, in- 
dustrially, and commercially there is a 

steady, persistent struggle to get back some- 
thing of the powers and privileges that people 
think belong to the government, but that have 
been taken over by private individuals and cor- 
porations in the great period of free, open, almost 
lawless pioneering development. When there was 
great, unopened country, when the energies of the 
people were given to new undertakings and men 
ventured their money and lives in hazardous 
enterprises, common consent allowed the pioneers 
to take and keep almost anything they wanted. 
'These extraordinary returns that were justified 
under those circumstances no longer agree with 
the condition of the country or the temper of the 
people. 

One great example is the railroads, chartered 
libertines of business, who were given practically 
the right to tax the people, a right which can only 
belong to delegated government of the people. 

In the railroad background there is a group of 
businesses very powerful, ably conducted, man- 
aging the most extraordinary monopoly, making 
the greatest profits on the smallest investment 
that perhaps were ever made since the Roman 
proconsul was given the right to loot his prov- 
ince. I refer to the express companies, mostly 
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private associations, uncontrolled, enjoying spe- 
cial contracts with the railroads and making 
enormous profits—making huge profits. They 
make few statements even to their stockholders. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has as yet 
done nothing to bridle their unlicensed taxing 
power to ask any fee they choose for a service, no 
matter how unsatisfactory and onerous it might 
be to the people. They have usurped, as no 
other business, the right to secretly make extrava- 
gant rates for a service that in law and in fact 
belongs to the government and to the government 
alone. The very law itself specifically monopo- 
lized for the government the right to carry pack- 
ages, and the limitations of this right in the 
postal laws have been done through methods 
that could only be characterized -in very rough 
language. 

There is a universal demand in this country 
now for the restoration to the government of the 
rights that have been usurped by the express 
companies. The process of restoring those rights 
must of necessity be done wisely and without 
prejudice. This is the first time, as far as I am 
aware, that the express business has been fully 
investigated. I am aware that behind the ex- 
press companies are the able men of wealth who 
practically control the railroads. I think that 
they do not realize the character of these busi- 
nesses, or the extent to which they have unwar- 
rantably, if not illegally, taken over rights that 
are solely the government's and the people's. 
Ibelieve that they will welcome means by which 
these rights and privileges may be коө. 


LIKES THE MAGAZINE 


AM going to take the liberty of recording 

a fact which may interest you. 

I ama busy man and frequently get away 
behind in my reading. Last night, having a 
clear, solitary evening with a good chair and 
a cheerful fire I looked for something to read, and 
unearthed the November and December issues of 
the AMERICAN, which had been delivered at my 
home in their regular order, but which I had not 
yet seen. : 

At two o'cock this morning I realized with 
considerable amazement that I had read every 
word contained in the main sections of the two 
issues, and I hereby contribute my time, my sta- 
tionery, and a two-cent stamp to the authors of 
my amazement. 


Joun BARTON. 


a a PI TH eee?! 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


WORLDLY 
JOURNALISTS AND 
COULD MAKE 


MR. 


WISEMAN BEWAILS THE 


POVERTY OF 
SHOWS HOW THEY 
MORE MONEY 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter), and when they 


came іо the door they heard a great talk in the house." — Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. 


NCE inside the gate even the Poet 
forgot the miserable neighbor- 
hoods which we had just passed 
through and perhaps enjoyed the 

park more because of the sudden contrast. 
'The American landscape architect has done 
wonders when he has had a 


chance. In Mr. Worldly 
ee to Wiseman’s park he had to 
isit Mr. Н 
Worldly deal with the usual stubborn 
Wi material to be found in the 
iseman 


neighborhood of New York 
—a flat country, thin trees 
and scant herbage. Besides, he was con- 
stantly in a struggle with Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man’s recollection of his friend Lord Top- 
noddy’s park in England. “Ме ought to 
have places in this country like Topnoddy's," 
said Mr. Worldly Wiseman. ‘Those great 
English oaks symbolize the age, strength 
and constancy of the old nobility of Britain." 
Consequently he thought there should be 
some expression in the forestry of his park 
of the fact that his great grandfather had 
come over with the “Conqueror” from 
Liverpool to New York. After one of his 
wordy lectures on this point, the landscape 
architect remarked to his assistant: “What 
does the darn fool want us to plant—cab- 
bages?" But he didn't say this to Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman. In a long experience 
with over-rich clients he had cultivated the 
patience which makes landscape artists and 
portrait painters wealthy and old before 
their time. So, by slow persuasion and a 
polite exhaustion of Mr. Worldly Wiscman's 
vague knowledge of the subject, he had 
gained consent to build a really beautiful 
park, which would have been as ill-set on the 
banks of the Thames as Cliveden would be 
on the sandy plains of New Jersey or on the 
rugged flats of Long Island. 

As we were whirled along we caught 


glimpses of inviting aisles between the trees 
where anybody would like to walk (and no- 
body did) and pleasant grottoes where any- 
body would like to sit (and nobody did) and 
in a few seconds, it seemed. 
we had stopped in front of 
We Approach the celebrated palace which 
the Great is one of the residences of 
Man's House Mr. Worldly Wiseman. We 
shall not attempt to describe 
this magnificent abode in 
detail. It is enough for our readers to know 
that it is the work of the celebrated firm of 
architects, Drawen and Sellem, and, like all 
the buildings of these artists, is an exact 
copy of a European building. New York 
has been greatly beautified by this leading 
American firm, who have skillfully repro- 
duced English castles, French chateaux, 
Turkish mosques, German cathedrals and 
Chinese pagodas for their clients to live in. 
Other architects merely assemble details of 
the designs of the old European builders, so 
that when you look at their work, you say, 
“That is French” or "That is Italian.” You 
feel that you have seen it somewhere, but 
you can’t remember where. But Drawem 
and Sellem, with the frankness of true artists, 
reproduce pillar for pillar, arch for arch, 
window for window, cornice for cornice, from 
the ancient models. They guarantee unorigi- 
пашу. When Mr. Worldly Wiseman told 
them he wanted a house like one he had once 
seen in a certain place in the South of France, 
they told a young graduate of the Beaux 
Arts to put on his coat and go to the library. 
'The next day a picture of the French cháteau 
was shown to Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 
“That’s it," said he. And in a very few 
months Mr. Worldly Wiseman and his 
friends were discussing the stock market in 
a noble Louisian mansion. 
It was characteristic of the resolution of 
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the builders that no changes in the interior 
would make them vary a hair’s breadth 
from the exterior of the orig- 


We See inal. The old house was de- 
the Inside ‘cient. in plumbing. Мг. 
e писе Worldly Wi ; de- 
of a y seman’s prede 
Mansion cessors wore finer clothes 


than he, but they took 
fewer baths, and it was nec- 
essary to rearrange the house to accommo- 
date it to this notablé historical truth about 


the changes in the personal habits of the. 


aristocracy. But, although the interior of the 
house was altered from the original, the 
severe canons of the art of Drawem and 
Sellem forbade them to make conformable 
changes in the outside. And the result was 
that in Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s house there 
were windows that opened upon no rooms 
and chimneys unconnected with any fire- 
place. The rude architect of the landscape 
was cynical about the appropriateness of this 
magnificent pile. “Why,” asked he, “isn’t 
there an architect who will build an Amer- 
ican house to stand amid American sur- 
roundings and to be lived in by Americans? 
They might as well have sold him a copy of 
the Yildiz Kiosk or the palace of the Khan of 
Tartary.” But he didn't say this out loud. 

To us the house appeared to be all that 
fancy could create. We hadn't seen any- 
thing like it since we were boys and rode on 
bicycles around Europe, and we instinctively 
reached for our Baedekers and expected to 
have an old caretaker pop out from around 
the corner to conduct us over the premises 
for a franc. Instead the door was opened 
softly by a tall young man in black satin 
small clothes and a tail coat, and the mag- 
nificent creature, and others similarly at- 
tired, condescended to take our coats and 
bags and to lead us down the great hall to 
the drawing-room, where we were to wait for 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman. The dimensions 
and permanent decorations of this hall are 
wel known to every reader of current 
books on the cháteaux of France. But to 
further embellish the magnificent passage, 
it appeared that European and Asiatic 
palaces, galleries, museums, market places, 
and even cemeteries must have been ravished. 
There were tapestries on the walls from Per- 
sia and China and France, and perhaps some 
from Rivington Street, where many of the 
oldest tapestries are now made. On the 
mantelpicces stood huge porcelain vases of 
the Wang dynasty, for which Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman could probably obtain a certificate 
from the Emperor Wang himself that they 
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are genuine. There were broken pillars and 
marred busts, which the Poet said must 
have come from old graveyards. And there 
were the inevitable well-heads from the 
squares in Venice, marble troughs, imported 
at great cost to make the house more cosy 
and homelike. 

We had hardly settled ourselves on the 
edge of the Italian chairs and were beginning 
to gape around us at the pictures on the walls 
when Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
hearty, tall, rather rotund, 


are we strode into the room in his 
Sacred riding clothes. Large as the 
Presence apartment was, he seemed 


almost to fill it, not alone 
with his physical bulk, which 
is great, but with the magnificence of his 
spirit, which, as we have described him before, 
is overwhelming. He towered above us both 
in person and in soul. He greeted us with 
that air of brisk, whole-souled patronage 
which we have learned to love, and conducted 
us to the library, where, in front of a roaring 
fire, with his legs extended to the fender, he 
proceeded with his customary monologue. 


'M glad to have you fellows come out 
here—he said—for I have always liked 
literary men. 


You mustn’t begin by calling us names— 
said the Observer. 


H, it’s no use trying to dodge 
O your responsibility—he said. You 
are literary men, you know, and 

Гуе had you very much on my mind 
of late. I’ve been thinking the matter over, 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that there 
is too wide a social chasm 

between literary people and 


The the better classes. They 
Monologue don’t see enough of each 
Now Begins other. In England it is no 


uncommon thing to see mem- 

bers of the nobility on ex- 
cellent terms with authors. I once went to 
a country house where there was a росі. Не 
seemed a little lonely, but I made him feel 
at home by taking pains to talk to him. But 
in this country, for some reason, a spirit of 
antagonism has grown up between what I 
may call my class and yours. You fellows 
appear to look on us as idlers living in 
luxury (Perkins, bring some cigars), while 
we see you catering almost entirely to the 
hatreds and tastes of the lower classes. A 
lot of you are Socialists, I hear. And those 
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of you who are not Socialists are radical in 
politics and always ready to decry the build- 
ing up of the great fortunes which are the 
bulwark of our institutions. 

It is only recently that I began to apply 
my mind to this subject, but I can see very 
plainly now that publicity is a dangerous 

weapon when employed reck- 
lessly and that it should 


Publicity be controlled securely by 
a Dangerous those best able to control it. 
Weapon Not that you people have 


had much immediate ef- 

fect through your campaign, 
against corporations and wealth. You 
haven’t even disturbed the corruptionists in 
politics. At the very height of the crazy 
outbreak in the magazines, that began with 
the Standard Oil articles, Billy Lorimer was 
elected Senator from Illinois, an excellent 
servant of the corporations is at this moment 
a prominent candidate for the Senate from 
another State, and ina third State the Senator- 
ship is supposed to be up at auction for the 
highest bidder. Think how much labor, ex- 
penditure of a kind of thought, and waste of 
printer’s ink have gone into this result. Now, 
if you can’t achieve reforms through your 
friends the people, how do you hope to 
affect the ambitions of the strong and re- 
sourceful men who control the business 
interests of this country? A strong man 
won’t be prevented from carrying out his 
designs by criticism. His feelings may be 
hurt, but he will go ahead just’ the same. 
Your importance is much less than you 
imagine when you are writing. But you 
have а value. It is what is called in business 
a “nuisance value.” Even powerful men 
don’t like to be abused, and they like still 
less to be satirized and cartooned. They 
feel this all the more when they have retired 
from active life after their heroic achieve- 
ments and gigantic financial operations and 
want to enjoy their right to peace and com- 
fort and the admiration and respect of their 
friends. 

There are a few splendid exceptions to the 
general rule that the publications of the 
country are on the side of the masses against 
the better classes. I was very happy to see 
recently that two great New York papers 
took a strong stand against the outrageous 
attack by the radical party in England upon 
the House of Lords. I don’t suppose they 
had much influence on the British general 
election, but the phenomenon was interesting 
and may indicate a reaction in the direction 
of a proper regard for old, wealth-founded 
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institutions. At any rate, I sincerely hope 
that there is the tendency. 

‘But, generally speaking, the publications 
are radical, and this is especially true of the 
periodical publications. And 
what do you get out of it? 


Josse You don’t grow rich, that is 
Should Have certain. So where is your 
Patrons Profit? It is very hard to 


account for this extraor- 
dinary antagonism to the 
class with which you should be allied. I have 
come to the conclusion that the fault lies 
with ourselves. We have been so busy build- 
ing up the country that we have neglected 
you. We haven’t given you the encourage- 
ment that you deserve. Your lives are hard. 
I don’t suppose the average poet—I mean 
the average magazine poet—makes more 
than ten or fifteen thousand dollars a year. 
Not as much as that? Well, you surprise 
me. But what you say only makes my argu- 
ment stronger. You are cut off from the 
kind of association that should be profitable 
te you intellectually as well as financially. 
Now, what I suggest—mind you, I only sug- 
gest it; I don’t propose it as final at all—is 
that people of our class restore the old sys- - 
tem of patronage. 

As I understand it, and I have had my 
friend Wagg looking it up for several days, 
in the old times no great writer ever under- 
took to publish for himself. He endeavored 
to attach himself to some rich nobleman, 
like Lord Bolingbroke, who, I may say with- 
out foolishness, occupied pretty nearly the 
same relative position in England then that 
I do in America to-day. He patronized the 
poet or essayist. That is to say, he financed 
the book. Through his influence a great 
many other noble and rich people were in- 
duced to subscribe to the book at what we 
would call fancy prices. The consequence 
was that the author made a lot more money 
then than he does to-day. One poet—I think 
it was Pope; Wagg will know—earned so 
much that, if you take into account the 
difference in the value of money then and 
now, he became a millionaire. What do you 
think of that—a poet a millionaire? He at- 
tached himself to the political faction of his 
patron and fought his battles against other 
poets and satirists, retained by other noble- 
men. But, as the quarrels were between two 
parties of the ruling classes and the public 
knew nothing about them, no barm was 
done. When it was necessary to stir up 
the populace seedy pamphleteers were hired 
by the job. 
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S I look at it, the profession of liter- 
A ature has been sinking rapidly in 
a social sense ever since. But, so 
Wagg tells me, it was only a compara- 
tively short time ago when authors began 
to make a direct appeal to the vulgar 
masses. An author whose 
book cost the modern equiv- 


Reading ts alent of five or six dollars, or 
the Worst & А 
2 an editor whose magazine 
Habit Among 
cost fifty cents or a dollar, 
the Poor 


could not be called “popular.” 
Instead of having one patron 
he had a thousand, or perhaps five thou- 
sand, or, in the case of a magazine, fifty 
thousand. And of course he understood the 
nature of the patronage and wrote accord- 
ingly. He received great social advantages 
from his position. He went to receptions at the 
Holland House and was received affably by a 
lineal descendant of Charles II! And Wagg 
tells me that the historian Macaulay—you 
will find his works on the bottom bookshelf, 
the ones in red morrocco, if you care to read 
them—once spent the night at Windsor Cas- 
tle and sent out letters on the Castle note- 
paper. 

Apparently it was not until popular edu- 
cation began to get in its deadly work that 
the change came. The reading habit in 
other days was a luxury of 
the rich and noble. To-day 


The Need it is the worst habit of the 
Payin poor. The very worst. And 
ees you writing men attempt to 


cater to it and you try to 
gratify the foolish animosi- 
ties and envies of thoughtless people. It 
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brings you in nothing. They are light- 
headed and forgetful of benefits. They 
would be much more apt than I am to say 
that you were advocating what they think 
they want because you made money out of 
it. You are wasting your time and brains. 

I don’t know quite how to go about the 
reform. I haven’t yet evolved a working 
plan. How would it do to begin by raising 
the price of the magazine to a dollar and 
printing some interesting articles like “ Prom- 
inent Figures of Finance,” or a satirical poem 
against labor unions, or a good article on—er— 
polo, or pictures of American gentlemen’s 
country houses? Eh? И the magazines 
would start the upward movement, the news- 
papers might follow, and after a while we 
could go to work on the authors. I don’t 
see why a poet shouldn’t grab at a chance 
to be patronized by a rich lover of literature. 
Although my friends are not 
reading men as a rule, I’m 


pones sure I could circulate at 
E least a thousand copies of 
and Come APY book of poems at ten 


dollars apiece among ’em. 
Wouldn’t that be worth while? 
Once the idea took hold it would go 
strong. Supposing there was a great struggle 
in Wall Street for the possession of a railroad 
and Pope was patronized by Morgan & Co. 
and Swift by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Doesn’t 
the idea stir the blood of you writing men? 
Do you catch my meaning? 


DO—said the Poet.—And if you will 
show me my gilded cage, I will hop 
. into it. 


BY ARTHUR 


HOUSE BLESSING 


GUITERMAN 


Stand firm, gray Rock! 


Tough-weathered Beams, hold fast! 
Staunch Walls, proud Roof, 

Repel the warring Blast! 
Glow warm, deep Hearth, 

Against the Winter's Chill; 
Clear Flame of Love, 

Burn brighter, warmer still! 
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HERE were strange doings in the 
quiet town of Newark, Ohio, on 
the eighth of last July—the strang- 
est sort of strange doings. It was 

warm summer day. The trees around the 
arthouse in the square were in full leaf; 
ners’ teams were tethered at the railings, 

. on the shady side of the street men 

:e gathered, gossiping as they had gos- 
ad every summer day for over fifty years. 
Nothing extraordinary had ever hap- 
aed to disturb the even life of Newark; 
was an ordinary, typical, prosperous 
1erican town, like your town or mine. 
you had gone there a week before this 
апре eighth of July, you would have 
"und all the common conventions of our 
vilization in full play. The young de- 
rred to the old, people passed one another 
а the right, bowed recognition, lifted hats, 
.pologized for trivial offenses against the 
ights or comforts of others. Goods were 
oought and sold, money was quietly at work in 
the banks and factories, elections came and 
went accordmg to the laws of the land, and 
people who were so disposed put on their best 
coats on Sunday morning and went decor- 
vusly to church. And in all the town no one 
s hungry, and none was inordinately rich. 

. “This, surely," the visitor would have 
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said, "is typical of all that is highest and 
best in American civilization." 

And yet in this very town, on the aíter- 
noon of the eighth of July, through the 
smooth crust of civilization, burst quite sud- 
denly a sort of molten savagery. 

A crowd had gathered in the public square. 
Since early morning it had been streaming 
in and out of the unlawful drinking places, 
and it was in no pleasant mood. A group 
of deputy marshals armed with search war- 
rants—deputies not unexpected, not unpre- 
pared for—had come to raid three of the 
lawbreaking saloons. 'They had been met 
with determined resistance and driven out 
by the illegal liquor sellers and their numer- 
ous sympathizers. One young deputy named 
Etherington, a stranger in the town, at- 
tempted to escape through a back street. 
A part of the crowd followed—a crowd that 
grew as only such crowds can grow, in an 
excited community. In the straggling out- 
skirts of the city, two miles from where the 
search had been attempted, they caught him. 
'They backed him up against a tree; they 
struck him heavily in the face. As he was 
falling, he whipped a ready revolver from 
his hip pocket and shot a citizen named 
Howard, himself a lawbreaking liquor seller, 
through the body. 
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Drop a single pebble of crime into the 
smooth life of such a community and, 
straightway, the commotion may be seen 
widening in hatred and sorrow. They told 
me, in trying to account for the riotous ex- 
cesses which followed, how Howard’s wife 
screamed and wept; they told me how they 
heard the police patrol beating down the 
street with a mob crying behind, and how 
the news of the shooting spread like an elec- 
tric shock through the crowds—the crowds 
still streaming in and out of the numerous 
unlawful .drinking places, growing steadily 
more unruly. 

Six hours later, more or less, citizen How- 
ard died at the hospital—and his friends 
bore the news swiftly to the public square. 

“What shall we do now?" they asked опе 
another. 

Young deputy Etherington, battered and 
bloody after his handling by the crowd, had 
been brought down from the scene of the 
shooting and lodged in the county jail. The 
county jail is a strong, gray-stone building, 
a square's distance from the courthouse. 
In the warm twi- 
light the crowd 
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and hanged him at the corner of the court- 
house square, in the heart of the town. 
Afterward, before the brute had fully 
glutted itself, there were further unspeakable 
horrors, as of men and women struggling 
for pieces of the bloody rope, or cutting 
strips of gruesome wood from the reddened 
ole. 

All these things happened on this quiet 
July evening, in this civilized American 
town, in this latest year of the twentieth 
century. 

Fellow citizens, what do you make of it 
all? : 

If it were only for the details of this hor- 
ror, it should not find so much as a single 
line of space in these pages. But the horror 
is charged with the utmost significance for 
all of us; if primordial savagery can so easily 
break through the crust of our civilization, 
it is for us to know the reason why. 

Towns are much like individual men; 
some you will find struggling, resolving, or- 
ganizing, training themselves for better 
things. These towns, you say, have a spirit, 

a civic spirit. Other 


gathered in front of 
this jail—a rum- 
bling, angry crowd, 
exciting itself with 
speeches, each man 
urging his neighbor 
to violence. 

It is a strong jail, 
this, the strongest 
(they told me) in 
the whole State of 
Ohio, the strongest 
for all I know in 
the whole country. 
But not strong 
enough; no jail is 
ever any stronger 
than the civilization 
which builds it. 

They battered at 
the door of this Cita- 
del of Law until they 
burst it open, and 
then with curious 


of the law. 


"Lew" Bolton’s saloon, openly run in defiance 


Bolton’s place was the 
rallying place for the rioters 


towns you will find 
drifting carelessly, 
leading a free, selfish, 
easy-going life, each 
man absorbed in 
making money for 
himselí—no coóper- 
ation, no town con- 
sciousness, no civic 
spirit. 

Until recently 
Newark, Ohio, was 
just such a driíting 
town. Its anteced- 
ents, its parentage, 
were indeed of the 
very best— the 
sturdy stock of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia, with an 
occasional New Eng- 
lander. Its upbring- 
ing had also been of 
the choicest known 
to our boasted 


animal cries—no one 

who has not heard them knows how little hu- 
man are the criesof sucha mob—they dragged 
the quivering form of young Etherington 
from his cell. They struck at his unresist- 
ing body with the hammers they had used 
on the iron doors; they cut at him with 
knives; they placed a rope around his neck 


American civiliza- 
tion. It had attended that famous Ameri- 
can institution—established so“ painfully by 
our forefathers and nobly expressed in the 
Ordinance of 1787—the public school, where 
it had learned the name of the capital 
of Siam and had read Longfellow's ‘ Hia- 
watha." It had also had all the benefits of 
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a free religion. You would be astonished 
at the fine churches in Newark, Ohio. In 
the last few years, they have built no fewer 
than six really beautiful new churches, three 
of the newest having cost—read the figures 
for yourself in 
the literature of 
the Board of 
Trade — over 
$200,000. 

© Not only has 
the town had 
this excellent 
parentage, this 
choice upbring- 
ing, these reli- 
gious advan- 
tages, but it has 
enjoyed an ex- 
traordinary heri- 
tage of wealth. 
So wonderful are 
its natural ad- 
vantages that a 
thousand years 
ago the ancient 
mound builders, 
having an em- 
pire to select 
from, chose this 
very siteof New- 
ark, in the forks 
of the Licking 
River, upon 
which to con- 
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Was it not a wonderful opportunity that 
this young city had—this and hundreds like 
it throughout America? Cheap land, free 
education, free religion, low-priced gas and 
coal, almost inexhaustible deposits of sili- 
cates — what a 
position for a 
well-born youth! 

It is not sur- 
prising that 
Newark should 
grow. From 
a population of 
14,270 in 1890 
it rose to over 
25,000 in 1910. 
It has built up 
the most exten- 
sive stove-man- 
ufacturing plant 
in the world; 
it makes in- 
numerable mil- 
lionsof glass bot- 
tles and other 
glass products; . 
it builds street 
cars and farm 
machinery and 
I know not how 
many other use- 
ful things. 

In thus de- 
scribing New- 
ark, Ohio, I 


struct their most 
marvelous geo- 
metrical earth- 


Deputy marshal, lynched by the mob on July 8, 1910. 

This, the latest photograph available, presents him as 

a boy; when he was lynched he was nineteen years 
: old. Не came of an excellent Kentucky family 


have described 
also the typical 
American town 


works. Men to- 
day play golf 
within the curious enclosures of these pre- 
historic builders, using their religious mounds 
and fosses for bunkers and hazards. 

And underneath all this fruitful farmland 
are vast supplies of natural gas, so that some 
of the lights of Newark flare all day long— 
it being too much trouble to turn them off. 
There are citizens of Licking County who, 
if they chose, would never have to turn à 
hand at work—for the gas wells on their land 
furnish a steady income. Extensive coal de- 
posits are not far away, and there are yet for- 
est trees to cut on many a hill. I suppose 
there are no places in all the world where fuel 
and light are as cheap as they are to-day in 
this rich Ohio country. Newark is also blessed 
with inexhaustible deposits of a peculiar kind 
of sand, upon the use of which is founded 

“its notable glass-manufacturing industries. 


—indeed, I have 
described the es- 
sential characteristics of our modern pros- 
perous, intelligent, materialistic American 
civilization. Ап easy-going, well-dressed, 
amusement-loving, lap-fed civilization it is, 
which for years has had to meet few of the 
experiences which develop hard moral fiber. 

Ask about half the people of Newark what 
the trouble was, why a horror such as that of 
July 8th last should have made their beauti- 
ful city a byword in the land, and they will 
answer promptly: 

“The saloon; the liquor traffic." 

Ask the other half and they will tell you 
in vigorous language that it was the fanati- 
cism of agitators who wished to prevent free 
citizens from exercising their personal liberty 
of drinking beer and whiskey when they 
wanted it. 

But the more closely I looked into the 
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Telegraph pole where Carl Etherington was 
lynched—so cut by souvenir hunters 
that a new pole was put up and 
encased in galvanized iron 


conditions at Newark the more I became 
convinced that the saloon was only a sym- 
bol, one evident point of attack in the moral 
revolution now going forward in this country 
of ours. 

All its life long Newark, Ohio, had been 
a moderate drinker of intoxicating liquors. 
In. that respect, it was no worse than most 
American towns, no worse than the world 
at large. Drunkenness there, as every- 
where, was indeed steadily growing more 
shameful, but the fact remains that Newark 
drank before the saloons were closed and has 
been drinking pretty steadily ever since, if 
not openly, then secretly. 

But the point of attack in the recent 
struggle was not the drinking habit; it has 
not been the point of attack in the many 
campaigns of the Anti-Saloon League which 
have brought about such remarkable results 
in the West and South. 

The point of attack was the saloon. This 
is a very important distinction. The drink- 
ing habit, ages old, is more or less a matter 
of individual morality which must be met 
by individual instruction, but the modern 
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saloon is a social evil which cannot be reached 
except bv social action—the conscious effort 
of towns or counties or states. The Anti- 
Saloon movement has grown to prominence 
more rapidly than other new social move- 
ments which express the same underlying 
spirit because it has been easy to relate the 
saloon evil to the old personal moralities. 
It has been easier, far, to show that the 
saloon was wrong than that child labor, an- 
other social evil, was wrong, or that con- 
gested tenements were wrong, or that the 
boss system in politics was wrong. And 
yet all these movements are closely akin; 
they all express the same clearly awakening 
social idealism. 

It is a wonderful story, this story of the 
saloon in a town like Newark, Ohio; for 
bound up within it is every element of every 
problem which this country is now having 
to face. 

In the first place, away back, fifty years 
ago, before the modern movements toward 
industrial centralization began, when each 
shoemaker was the town manufacturer of 
shoes, when each woman spun her own wool 
and made her own candles and baked her 
own bread—in those days each saloon- 
keeper owned his owr little saloon, and 
sometimes even made his own beer and 
whiskey. His wife or daughter served the 
bar and the neighbors came in of an evening 
to visit. See Dickens’ not unpleasant pic- 
tures of the tavern life of the first half of the 
last century. 

The change in the saloon has been exactly 
coincident with the change in every other 
industrial factor of our life. The saloon 
gradually ceased to be a domestic enter- 
prise. New methods were invented for mak- 
ing beer. Huge breweries in distant cities 
began to monopolize the trade. Cunning 
methods of blending and coloring enabled 
the great distillers of whiskeys to undersell 
and drive out the smaller manufacturers. In 
short, the sale of intoxicating liquors became 
a vast, centralized, and more or less mo- 
nopolistic business enterprise. The homelike 
tavern gave place to the bar; the proprietor's 
wife and daughter fled before the hired bar- 
tender, and the whole business began to grade 
downward. Any business which cannot ad- 
mit respectable women is on its swift way 
toward perdition. 

Now, the breath in the nostrils of business 
is profit; and the more business, the more 
profit. With new methods of making and 
preserving beer, with extraordinary іт- 
provements in methods of transportation, it 
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was easy and cheap for brewers in Milwau- 
kee, brewers in St. Louis, and brewers in 
Pittsburg to place their wares in every little 
town in the Middle West. And these, with 
the local breweries, all struggling for trade, 
had the effect of stimulating the business to 
a degree scarcely realizable. Before this 
competitive onslaught, the old-fashioned 
respectable saloon-keeper who owned his 
own place and his own fixtures almost dis- 
appeared. I shall tell presently the story of 
the experiences of one such old-fashioned 
saloon-keeper in Newark. Hundreds of irre- 
sponsible men, men not only of no stand- 
ing and no property, but often men with 
evil or criminal records, crowded into the 
business. The brewers, greedy for profits, 
paid their rent, furnished the saloon fixtures 
and supplied them with all the goods thev 
sold. 

Unless you have examined the conditions 
yourself you can have no idea what all this 
meant in a town like Newark—this fierce 
overstimulation, this competition of great 
monied interests in the hunt for profits. For 
downright brutal, bloodthirsty disregard of 
human life or human character there was 
probably nothing ever like it in the world's 
history. In 1908, just before the local-op- 
tion election, Newark had over eighty sa- 
loons! Think of it, in a town of less than 
25,000 people! In other words, it had one 
saloon for every sixty or seventy adult men. 

Think further what this meant in Newark. 
With the best intentions in the world, but 
with a plentiful lack of imagination, the 
people of Ohio had sought to check the evils 
of the saloon which they had begun to see 
so clearly around them by the easy-money 
method—by taxation. Each saloon was 
forced to pay $1,000 into the public funds. 

What was the result? Why, it made the 
poor devils of saloon-keepers scratch harder 
than ever. For a saloon-keeper is a human 
being, who has to eat three meals a day, 
wear clothes, and often support a family and 
a home. Think, then, what his problem was. 
First he had to sell enough beer and whiskey 
in a year to pay the $1,000 tax; after that he 
had to sell enough more to pay his rent and 
his other taxes, if any; he had to pay the 
inevitable and often enormous profits to the 
big brewers who stood behind him—all this 
before he could make a penny for himself. 
Is it any wonder that he had to push his 
business? Is it any wonder that he began 
to break laws right and left in order to in- 
crease his sales? A man must live! In Ohio 
I heard the saloon-keepers much abused, 
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Broken door of the jail as left by the mob, 
showing the iron rail and telegraph pole used in 


breaking the steel gratings. The photograph 
was taken the morning after the tragedy 


but I wondered where the blame really be- 
longed—whether it belonged wholly with 
them or with the smug society around them 
which permitted conditions under which 
any class of men must break the law or 
starve. 

It became necessary, then, for saloon-keep- 
ers at all hazards to stimulate trade. They 
must not only keep all the old drinkers and 
induce them to buy more liquor and become 
more drunken, but they must get in plenty 
of fresh young clients—íresh young boys 
from the schools and factories. 

* You have no idea," wrote Superintend- 
ent Simpkins of the Newark schools on 
November 3o, 1908, just before the local- 
option election, “how difficult it is to raise 
a boy or girl in Newark. At every turn, day 
or night, he faces one of the eighty saloons. 
Great signs stretch across whole buildings 
or shine out in electric lights from the roofs. 
Is it any wonder he is caught? Only a few 
nights since I saw several schoolboys drunk 
behind one of the school buildings. . . . 
If I dared tell you what I know of some of 
the doings of the young men in this city, 
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some of them yet in school, you would not 
believe me.” 

Oh, the saloon-keepers made their places 
attractive. Music was there, and slot ma- 
‘chines and gambling devices, and lewd pic- 
tures—everything to attract the lowest 
instincts of men. Not only was liquor sold 
at night and on Sunday in open defiance of 
the law, but it was sold to boys, and even to 
children. Not only were the lesser gambling 
devices, such as slot machines, in full opera- 
‘tion, but any man who wished could find 
games of faro, stud poker and craps in close 
connection with the saloons. A man made 
drunk downstairs was easily relieved of his 
remaining money upstairs. But this was 
not all. Several of the saloon-keepers were 
owners of houses of prostitution. They 
have what they regard as a good system for 
regulating the social evil at Newark. All 
the houses, about thirty in number, are rele- 
gated to one long street in the lower part 
of town by the railroad tracks, in plain view 
of every passing train. Saloon-keepers and 
bartenders, as I have said, were interested in 
many of these places, and to encourage the 
trade there they kept moving-picture ma- 
chines in their saloons containing pictures of 
an utterly undescribable character. Those 
boys and young men, therefore, who, when 
half drunken, did not go upstairs to the 
gambling places, were incited to seek out 
the houses of prostitution. Thus they were 
tossed back and forth, “beaten with the 
Пай of vice,” until all their money was 
shaken out—and then, if they couldn't 
walk, why, they were cast into the street 
for the public to pick up and care for in the 
jail or hospital. 

By this time the question must have arisen 
in the minds of every reader of these words: 
"Where were the police? If such a condi- 
tion of lawlessness prevailed, why wasn't it 
stopped by the processes of law?" 

'This brings us to the consideration of the 
next great division of our subject. 

Where were the police? Well, as it has 
been shown in numerous investigations by 
detectives, some of them—with the mayor 
himself setting the example—were often in 
the saloons and in the houses of prostitution 
where all this lawlessness was going on. 
They knew—all the officers of the law knew— 
all about the lawbreaking to the uttermost 
detail. Why, then, did they not act? 

As I have shown, the poor devil of à 
saloon-keeper, in order to pay his tax of 
$1,000 and all his other expenses, including 
the greedy profits of the brewers and dis- 
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tillers, лай to break the law. What, then, 
must he do? It is plain, is it not, that either 
he had to make terms with, or corrupt, or 
else control outright by election, the agents 
of law and justice. And thus we have the 
saloon-keeper in Newark, and everywhere 
else in America, getting into politics. And 
he got into politics for exactly the reason 
that the Boston & Maine Railroad got into 
politics in New Hampshire, that made Harri- 
man a power in politics in New York—to 
protect his business, to enable him to make 
money. 

Consider the situation in Newark. "There 
were eighty saloons, each with a proprietor 
and from one to half a dozen assistants; 
there were also gamblers, pimps, and hang- 
ers-on of the saloon to a considerable num- 
ber; there were wholesale agents of beer and 
whiskey. Probably 6oo men in Newark 
derived their living directly from the saloons. 
Probably several hundred more, through the 
ownership of saloon property, through the 
sale of goods to saloons and so on, made in- 
direct profits from the business. Besides 
this number, there were several thousand 
men who visited the saloons more or less 
regularly and were friendly with the saloon- 
keepers. Think what a force, then, was this 
group at election time! No sentimental 
party lines for them! They were for free-and- 
easy administration of law, and it mattered 
not the slightest whether the mayor be- 
longed to the grand old party or not. In 
the meantime, the stupid respectable people 
of Newark—and elsewhere—were dividing 
themselves into two groups at every clec- 
tion, shouting themselves hoarse as Repub- 
licans and Democrats on party platforms 
which had no more relationship to the prob- 
lems of their own little city than the laws oi 
syntax to the making of pumpkin pies. The 
two newspapers of the town did just what 
all the respectable people did. If the Demo- 
cratic candidate happened to be a yellow 
cog, the Democratic newspaper supported 
him with enthusiasm, and the Republican 
paper acted with equal acumen toward the 
Republican candidate. 

It came to pass at Newark, as it has come 
to pass in most American towns, that greedy 
business, backed by all the vicious interests, 
was seen running everything—electing the 
mayor and the sheriff and controlling the 
police. It was marvelous and tragic, how 
thoroughly everything in Newark had been 
reduced to the service of business profit. 
All the offices—mark this particularly — 
which dealt with property rights—assessors, 
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auditors, treasurers and the 
like—were filled by good, 
sober, safe men, who would 
enforce the laws with a 
tender regard for property 
interests; but all the offices 
dealing with human beings 
—with the enforcement of 

the criminal laws, where profit lay not in 
law enforcement but in lawbreaking—all such 
offices were filled by the easy-going, hail- 
fellow-well-met sort of men. Thus lawless- 
ness became the law at Newark. They talk 
of the anarchy of July 8th last as being some- 
thing sudden and astonishing, but as a matter 
of fact anarchy had reigned in Newark for 
many years before that explosion. Most of 
the officers of the town who dealt with 
the enforcement of criminal law were in 
reality officers of lawlessness, elected for the 
express purpose of seeing that the law was 
not enforced. And yet, in Newark, when I 
was there, months after the riot, people were 
still saying: “If only the sheriff had had a 
little grit, he could have kept the mob out of 
the jail; if only the mayor had done so and 
so, the riot would not have happened!” 
What futility! For years the city had been 
selecting for office those least fitted for 
office, building up an immoral public opin- 
ion—and then wondering why, when the 
test came, these men did not exhibit them- 
selves as heroes and statesmen! 


MAYOR ATHERTON, SHERIFF LINKE AND CHIEF OF 
POLICE ZERGEBIEL 


The three officers of 
lawlessness in Newark. 
investigation,” 
reported the grand jury, 
' discloses that the out- 
break of lawlessness is 
directly attributable to 
the total and absolute 
failure on the part of 
these officersto perform 
their official duty " 


When I was in Newark, 
I asked if a single one of 
the eighty saloon-keepers 
made any pretense of 
obeying the law, or any 
part of the law. Every 
man I asked, from the 
Judge of the Court of 
Judge Seward, down- 


Common 
ward, responded instantly, and with evident 
pleasure: 

“Yes; you must see К. C. Bigbee." 

So I saw R. C. Bigbee, and I found him a 
survivor of the old-fashioned sort of saloon- 


Pleas, 


keeper—a self-respecting citizen who ex- 
pected to obey the law. He closed his 
saloon on Sundays, and when the local- 
option law went into effect he shut the 
doors of his saloon forever. What he told 
me gave me such a vivid idea of conditions 
in Newark that I asked him to write out 
his views of the situation. His words have 
the value of being an inside view of the 
liquor business: 


When I recently met you in our city, you asked me 
to give you my idea in regard to the `“ wet " and “ату” 
subject, now and for some time past the most dis- 
cussed subject since the days when the ol/er Aboli- 
tionists flourished. In the very first place, permit 
me to say, that I am not now, never have been, and 
perhaps never will be a “dry” man. Neither am I 
trying to get on the good side of the “dry” forces for 
political purposes, for I am not now, and perhaps 
never will be, a candidate for political preferment, 
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and even if I should be, it would be my wish that the 
people should know just where I stand on all matters 
of public interest. During the campaign on the 


“wet” and “dry” subject, I did all I honorably could 
to make our county go wet. 

I became a distiller and liquor dealer in a small 
and 


way in the spring of . 1881; while one of 
the very first resolü- 
tions that I made was 
that I would do busi- 
ness as near according 
to law as it could be 
done, I noticed that the 
business, as a rule, was 
being conducted in ex- 
actly the opposite di- 
rection; that is, con- 
trary to law in almost 
every particular, and by 
almost every dealer. Of 
the fourteen years that 
I was engaged in the 
wholesale and retail liq- 
uor business in this city, 
it is an undeniable fact 
that, so far as law 
enforcement was con- 
cerned, there was at 
least ten years of the 
time that the city had 
no mayor, or at least 
no executive. It is true 
that we had men in 
the mayor's office, men 
who never missed a pav 
day during this entire 
time, but it is also 
equally true that they 
missed everything else 
pertaining to the office, 
inan executive way, and 
lawlessness reigned su- 
preme: liquor was sold 
to anybody and every- 
body by some of the 
many dealers, prosti- 
tutes were allowed to 
promenade the streets 
in company with their 
gentleman friends at 
any time of the day or 
night, апа lawlessness 
of almost every kind 
became so rampant that 
respectable competition 
in the liquor business 
was in a manner de- 
stroyed and as the 
number of saloons grad- 
ually increased, the 
morals of the business 
became lower and lower. 

At one time during 
the fourteen years of which I have spoken, it 
came time to select candidates for the office of 
mayor, and both of the old-line parties looked the 
city over carefully and proceeded to make the very 
worst possible selections that they could have 
made, without resorting to a shipment of material 
from “darkest Africa.” Well, the result of this 
was that an independent ticket was placed in the 
field, with a Republican Prohibitionist at the head 
of it, and as I couldn't hope to continue long in busi- 
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BIGBEE 
'The only law-abiding saloon-keeper in Licking 
He tells how impossible it was for an 
honest man to remain in the liquor traffic 
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ness with either one of the other two in office, I 
worked and voted for the Prohibitionist, the liquor 
dealers protesting, saying in their characteristic way 
that I was a —— fool, and that if my man was elected 
he would at once proceed to close me up. My reply 
to this was that if I did business according to law, he 
couldn't close me up, and if he was compelled to close 
them up for repeated 
violations of law, my 
competition weuld be 
much more pleasant, 
and the business much 
more honorable, and 
correspondingly more 
profitable. But my man 
didn't get there. 


This story of Mr. 
Bigbee is a vivid 
illustration of how 
utterly impossible it 
had become, under 
the forms of com- 
petition into which 
the liquor traffic had 
degenerated, for an 
honest man to re- 
main in the busi- 
ness. 

It is fortunate in 
this connection that 
we have not only 
the testimony of the 
"dry" people and 
of this honest sa- 
loon-keeper to con- 
ditions in Newark, 
but we have also 
these words of the 
United States Brew- 
ers’ Association 
(p. 27 of their year 
book for тото), in 
which they admit 
the evils charged: 

One potent reason for 
the exclusion of the sa- 
loons was without doubt 
the condition into which 
they had been allowed 
to drift. . . . The hours 
of selling were sup- 
posedly from 5 A.M. to 
12 P.M., except Sun- 
days; but through a 
working agreement with 
the mayor the back doors were permitted to be kept 
open Sundays from 6 to 9 A.M. and from r to 6 P.M. 
Rooms were maintained in which women might be 
supplied with drink, and while the “stall” system 
did not prevail, some of the saloons stood for the 
worst evils connected with the drink traffic. . . . The 
efforts of the State Vigilance Bureau (maintained by 
the Brewers! Association) had not been able to im- 


prove conditions materially, for the local officials 
refused to act. The police had ceased to interfere. 
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While all these things were going on at 
Newark—and indeed in hundreds of just 
such cities everywhere throughout the coun- 
try—it may well be asked what the “ге- 
spectable people” were doing. 

Well, they hadn’t waked up. They were 
all busy making money in respectable 
ways—and letting their towns go to pot. 
They were willing to let their city govern- 
ments fall into the hands of saloon-keepers 
and criminals, if only no one disturbed them 
for an instant while they piled up more cash. 
Politics, they said, was dirty; therefore, they 
kept out of politics—until the town, having 
stewed and festered in lawlessness for years 
suddenly blew up, exploded. 

But fortunately not all the people of Lick- 
ing County, or of Ohio, were somnolent; 
not all were divided up like sheep into two 
political pastures without knowing why. Out 
of the growing conviction that the modern 
saloon was an unmitigated evil had arisen 
two different sorts of movements, made up 
of the two kinds of people who fly always 
to the solution of every problem—the first, 
the impatient, uncompromising idealists who 
wished to abolish the saloon instantly by 
legal enactment. Out of the fine indignation 
of such idealists, with their heads among 
the stars, arose the Prohibition party. 

The other movement was the typical, cau- 
tious, unexcitable movement of those men 
who delight in calling themselves ‘ practi- 
cal." Their remedy was, as always, regula- 
tive. "Let us regulate and tax the business 
into respectability.” 

So both of these movements spread, and 
both soon learned more about the liquor 
business, more about the inertia of human 
habit and the tenacity of custom—and 
other things concerning human nature. Out 
of that fertile knowledge sprang a sort of 
combination movement, made up partly of 
the bruised idealists and partly of the awak- 
ened practical men, which called itself the 
anti-saloon movement. It was idealistic in 
its aims, but practical in its methods. In 
just this way, in 1854, the new Republican 
party was organized as a compromise move- 
ment between the extreme abolitionists and 
the group of "practical" men who would 
have regulated and limited slavery in the 
states. In just this way the new progressive 
or insurgent movement is at this moment 
appearing in our political life, as a compro- 
mise between the idealistic socialists and the 
practical regulationists. For this, commonly, 
is the way in which human nature solves its 
problems. | 
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How do we meet our evils? We attack 
them first in small units, and then, as our 
social vision broadens, we attack them in 
larger and larger units. And this has hap- 
pened in connection with the liquor business. 

Thirty years ago the whole emphasis was 
upon the individual man or boy. , Get him 
to stop drinking, get him to sign the pledge. 
Then, with the first glimmerings of convic- 
tion that the liquor traffic was not only an 
individual but a social problem, came the 
organization of: many volunteer societies. 
It will be remembered how wide was the 
spread of the Good Templars and similar 
societies. Next came hesitating laws in 
some states permitting the people to vote 
on the liquor question. When the Anti- 
Saloon League began its work in 1893, almost 
the first thing it did was to fight for the ex- 
tension of the local-option laws. In this 
effort it did what every reform movement of 
any consequence has always done—it went 
back to the people. It believed that at 
heart the people were sound and sweet, and 
that if they could have a way of expressing 
themselves honestly, they would cure the 
evils of the saloon. 

At first, in Ohio (1888) local option ap- 
plied only to townships. Later it. was ex- 
tended to the residence districts of cities. 
Each new step was hard-fought and resulted 
in a wide education of the people. After 
trying out the township system for ten years, 
the people of Ohio said, urged on by the 
Anti-Saloon League: 

“We have shown that we can think and 
act in terms of townships. Why should we 
not begin to act now in larger units; why 
shouldn't we act as counties? " 

In most of our states the liquor question 
has been met with this steady enlargement 
of vision. In the South, and in some agricul- 
tural states, like Kansas, the people have 
indeed gone beyond the county unit and are 
trying to think in terms of whole states and 
to vote out the saloon from State-wide areas. 
And only a few days ago I heard a dreamer 
dreaming of the time when we should think 
as a nation about the saloon. But he was 
only a dreamer! 

Well, Ohio in 1008 decided to think and 
act in county units. Within four months 
after the law went into effect (September 1, 
1908) sixty-six counties out of eighty-eight 
had voted on the liquor question and fifty- 
seven of that number voted dry. Over 
2,000,000 people living in fifty-seven coun- 
ties were thus freed from the liquor traffic. 

And one of the counties that voted dry in 
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1908 was Licking County, the seat of which is 
the city of Newark. Now, the problem, when 
a county is asked to act as a unit, is that a 
part of it—the city—sometimes doesn’t want 
to coóperate. It wants to go on making its 
lawless profits: it wants to keep its saloons. 
Although Licking County as a whole went 
dry by 7oo majority, the city of Newark 
went wet by 1,500. 

Newark said to the county: What right 
have you to shut our saloons? And the 
county replied that its people went to New- 
ark to trade, and 
helped support the 
saloons, and that its 
boys were endan- 
gered by the liquor 
traffic and the vices 
which clustered 
around it. The 
county argued also 
that its people 
helped pay for the 
poorhouses, asylums 
and jails which were 
being filled by the 
saloons, that there- 
fore it was part of its 
business to close the 
saloons of Newark. 

Now, the saloons 
at Newark, as every- 
where else, had just 
three arguments to 
make in defense of 
their existence. Ex- 
actly the same three 
arguments are ad- 
vanced whenever 
any attempt is made to regulate any social 
evil—whether the attempt be to prevent 
child labor, or regulate railroads, or, stop 
the congestion of tenement houses, or con- 
trol trusts. 

First, the property argument—that busi- 
ness will be injured. The invariable attempt 
of these profit-greedy institutions is to get 
the argument down to a materialistic, busi- 
ness basis, while the attempt of those who 
oppose the evils is to get the argument up 
to a spiritual basis, a basis of human justice, 
human sympathy. The saloon-keepers ar- 
gued that they paid $80,000 a year in taxes, 
and that if this were swept out, the tax-rate 
would go up. Think how such an argument 
as this would affect every property owner! 
The largest industry in Newark was a branch 
of the American Bottle Company (the so- 
called bottle trust) which manufactured 


wet. 
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Map showing “wet” and “dry ” territory in Ohio in 
1910 under both county and township local-op- 
tionlaws. White represents dry, black 


Licking County is nearly 
in the center of the State 


beer bottles. The manager, Mr. Everett, 
threatened that if the town went dry, the 
brewers would refuse to buy his wares, that 
2,000 workmen would, therefore, be thrown 
out of employment, and that the town 
would go to ruin. Before the struggle had 
gone far practically every business man in 
town became so frightened in the pocket- 
book that he either sided with and worked 
for the “wets,” or else he kept as quiet as 
a graveyard. Neither of the two newspapers 
took sides, but each profited by the fight by 
printing, impartially, 
the advertisements 
of both ‘‘wets” and 
“dries.” In some of 
the churches, even, 
the “wet” interests 
were so strong that 
the ministers re- 
mained practically 
inactive. Thus the 
property interests of 
the town, with a few 
notable exceptions, 
allied themselves al- 
most solidly upon 
the side of the sa- 
loons. They were 
willing to permit 
even the frightful 
lawlessness which 
prevailed, rather 
than endanger their 
business interests. 
And yet in spite 
of all these dire pre- 
dictions, the closing 
of the saloons not 
only did not injure Newark, but, according 
to the testimony of the foremost business 
men of the city (with whom I talked), New- 
ark to-day is more prosperous than it ever 
was. There is scarcely a house or a flat to 
rent, the population is increasing steadily, 
the glass-bottle business is greater than ever 
before, and new factories are coming in. 
The second argument of the saloon men, 
used in the fight in 1908, was that personal 
liberty would be interfered with. This is 
our old friend laissez faire, the let-alone 
theory of government, which we found 
grimly opposing, also, when we talked of 
regulating railroads, stopping child labor, 
improving tenement-house conditions and 
thelike. And this argument, involving more 
or less the drinking customs of many for- 
eigners, who could not be made to see the 
social evils of the modern saloon, was very 
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effectively used. An appeal to the noble 
instinct of liberty was thus made to cover 
and defend the worst sort of license, reckless 
lawlessness and viciousness. 

The third argument, the one most effective 


sober - minded 
people, was 
that the law 
could not be 
enforced in a 
city where a 
majority of the 
voters was 
against it. 
Many of the 
citizens of 
Newark still for most of your Rad Deben. hi gets the CASH. 
believe that peer een een кет 
the county 
unit is too 
large, and 
some of them 
even favor the 
passage of 
the Dean bill 
which is now 
before the 
Ohio Legisla- 
ture and rep- 
resents the de- 
termined effort 
of the brewers 
and distillers 
to have the 
county- option 
law repealed. 
How very 
clearly this 
struggle re- 
minds one of 
the struggle 
on a far larger 
scale in the na- 
tion in which 
various privi- 
leged interests, trusts and monopolies are 
now seeking to save themselves by dodging 
jurisdiction. When the nation threatens to 
control them, they set up a cry of states' 
rights; and when the states begin to threat- 
en, they shout for federal jurisdiction. 
Neither privileged interests, nor saloons, nor 
brewers in reality care the slightest who 
makes the laws, whether townships, counties, 
states or the nation, so long as they are per- 
mitted to break them with impunity. 
In Licking County, the “wets” used all 
three of these arguments for all they were 
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worth; they spent thousands of dollars in 
pushing their campaign; but in spite of it all, 
the people insisted on looking upward, they 
accepted the humanitarian and spiritual 
view, instead of the commercial and mate- 
rialistic view— 
andthecounty 
went dry. 

Well, what 
happened? At 
the end of 
the month of 
grace, every 
saloon - keeper 
in town closed 
his place of 
business, or 
pretended to. 
But it was not 
for long. A 
town no more 
than a man 
immediately 
rises to selí- 
contro] after 
years of loose 
indulgence. 
Its will power 
was debili- 
tated, and in 
a few weeks 
time the town 
had begun the 
worst spree 
of its whole 
career. The 
good people 
had been sat- 
isfied with re- 
solving and 
voting, not 
knowing that 
the cessation 
of evil is only 
the beginning 
of struggle. 

A bold, bad leader named Lew Bolton, 
the owner of a livery stable, whose brother 
was city solicitor, at once became the cen- 
tral figure among the lawless element. In 
sheer defiance, he opened a saloon at the 
corner of the courthouse square, on the 
main street of the city. He had been an 
influence in politics before; now he be- 
came almost the dominant spirit in Newark. 
Other saloons soon opened up and the city 
made no attempt to close them. I have 
rarely known of a worse reign of the lawless 
elements in any town than this was. Drink- 
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ing, gambling, prostitution—everything wide 
open. I have before me the voluminous 
reports of the detectives made in June before 
the riot. I quote here from one of these 
reports. It is not pleasant reading, indeed, 
but if we are to understand the gravity of 
the conditions we must face the bitter facts: 


To-night I made the rounds of the saloons of 
Newark. I had expected to find a number of places 
open, but I was not prepared to meet the scenes I 
witnessed on every hand. Everywhere was a shock- 
ing disregard of State laws and city ordinances. 
Some ten or twelve places were visited. In each of 
these places there were from ten to twenty men lined 
up in front of the bar. 

In the place conducted by on Third 
Street, I saw nineteen men, some of whom were par- 
tially intoxicated, standing in front of the bar. All 
were engaged in conversation that had reached the 
point of silliness. At the Café, I found 
twenty-three men and boys seeking places at the bar. 
In the rear were eight or ten boys playing pool. I 
noticed that checks were issued with each game and 
that these checks were accepted in trade at the bar. 
- | Across the street I found a number of young men 
gathered in a pool room. A number were standing 
in groups around slot machines operated on the 
nickel plan. As I stepped up to the bar, the pro- 
prietor asked with an inviting smile, “ What will you 
have? " I ordered beer. Then I was amused by him 
throwing a slug down on the bar. ‘‘Put that in the 
middle machine over there," he said. “ Тһе pictures 
are great.” 

I followed his directions and soon saw the reason 
for the gathering of the crowd of boys around the 
machines. The pictures were the filthiest, vilest and 
most obscene I have ever witnessed, and I have never 
imagined any of such a character to be exhibited in 
a public place. . . . I knew in a way what to expect, 
knew what thought would suggest itself to some of 
these boys, and, as I had anticipated, it was but a 
short time before some of them hastened away and 
went directly to the houses in the tenderloin district. 
I followed three of them to a combination saloon and 
dance hall on Street. This is a dive of 
‘te lowest type. The barroom is in front, just to 
tne right of the main entrance. It was crowded with 
young men in various degrees of intoxication. . . 
I could hear women's voices in the rear rooms. 


Against these horrible conditions the re- 
spectable people of the county and city soon 
began to revolt. They organized a Law and 
Order League. The head of it was a local 
lawyer, named J. H. Miller. He is of South- 
ern extraction, was educated in West Virginia, 
and has a hint of their soft drawl in his speech 
—-a quiet man, but very determined, very 
brave. Two militant preachers, the Rev. L. 
C. Sparks of the Methodist Church and the 
Rev. J. A. Bennett, of the Baptist Church, 
were also active in the organization. Its 
secretary was A. S. Mitchell, a lawyer. It 
was in large measure a church movement, 
or rather a movement of men who were in 
the churches. 

But when they tried to enforce the law, 
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they discovered that there was absolutely 
no machinery in the city or county with which 
to enforce it. The only official in the county 
who was with them was Judge Seward of the 
Court of Common Pleas, but they were un- 
able to get cases before him which in any 
way hindered the activities of the law- 
breakers. 

When Bolton and other saloon men dis- 
covered the futility of the Law and Order 
League, they began an aggressive movement 
to flout the law and terrorize all law-abiding 
citizens. One night they threw beer bottles 
through the windows of Judge Seward's 
home, another night they attacked Secretary 
Mitchell’s house; they sent threatening 
letters; and finally, one evening, not long 
before the riot, three thugs followed J. H. 
Miller through the streets and just as he 
reached home assaulted and beat him bru- 
tally, knocking in his teeth. He wears the 
scars to this day. 

But Miller and his followers had real pluck. 
Not having succeeded in stopping the law- 
lessness by any local means, they decided to 
secure help from without. Coóperating with 
the Anti-Saloon League, twenty-three men 
under the direction of a Cleveland secret 
service bureau were therefore brought to the 
city, sworn in as deputies by Mayor Barnes 
of Granville, a neighboring town, and on the 
morning of July 8th three of the unlawful 
saloons were raided. 

But no twenty-three men could now cope 
with the wild spirit of lawlessness which had 
gripped the city. Riot followed, as I have 
described in the earlier part of this article, 
the officers were driven out by the law- 
breakers, and one saloon-keeper, Howard, 
was killed. That night the mob hanged 
poor young Etherington, a mere boy, the 
only one of the officers who failed to escape 
the fury of the mob. “Tell my mother,” he 
said, as they were dragging him through the 
streets, “that I died trying to do my duty.” 
The almost insane spirit of lawlessness of the 
mob was further illustrated by the attempt 
of some of the leaders to drag Etherington 
down to the home of Judge Seward, and 
lynch him in the very presence of the highest 
dignitary of the law in Licking County. 

That night, such was the terrorism, that 
several active in the law and order move- 
ment fled the town and two of the principal 
ministers sat up all night in their houses with 
firearms to protect them. 

This is what the lawless saloon did for 
Newark: overturned law, and so overturned 
it that the State of Ohio had to appear 
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forcibly in the person of Governor Harmon, 
who compelled the unspeakable mayor and 
sheriff of Newark to resign. Then the usual 
grand jury was called, for the town had begun 
to awaken. I wish I could give the whole 
of the report of 
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was a former barkeeper. The other trials 
are being pushed to conclusion. Not a 


few of these younger men will undoubtedly 
have to serve many years in prison and 
come out broken wrecks of men! 

I went to the 


this grand jury, 
for it speaks the 
naked truth. It 
says that the 
“sheriff cow- 
ardly deserted 
his post,” that 
the mayor “was 
present and had 
personal knowl- 
edge that the 
mob was attack- 
ing the jail” and 
that “һе delib- 
erately left the 
scene of the riot 
and went to his 
home and to 
bed." It finds 
that the city 
police made not 
the slightest at- 
tempt to stop 
the riot at any 
stage. Of the 
chief of police it 
says: 

While the iron 
doors of the jail 
were being beaten 
down, and while 
ihe man, Ethering- 
ton, was being 
taken from the jail 
and hanged at the 
corner of the court- 
house square, this 
man, wearing the 
uniform of chief of 
police, was then at 
a near-by grocery 
and saloon, in com- 
pany with others, 
engaged in a social 
game of cards. 


The grand 
jury returned 
fifty-eight indictments, twenty-five for murder 
in the first degree, twenty-one for riot, ten for 
assault and battery and two for perjury. 
'Two of the men arrested for complicity in 
the lynching have just been tried and sen- 
tenced to long terms in the penitentiary for 
manslaughter. One was a negro, charged 
with making an incendiary speech, the other 
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county jail, 
where all the 
men who had 
been caught 
were locked up. 
It was one of 
the most tragic 
sights I ever 
saw in my life. 
I had expected 
to find a group 
of hard-looking 
rowdies. In- 
stead of that, 
most of the 
prisoners were 
scarcely more 
than boys— 
“just town 
boys,” the sher- 
iff said. One, 
charged with 
first-degree mur- 
der, was only 
seventeen years 
old, two were 
nineteen, two 
were twenty, 
two were twen- 
ty-two, two 
were twenty- 
three, and two 
were twenty- 
four. Theothers 
were mostly un- 
der thirty years 
old — just full- 
blooded, adven- 
turous, excite- 
ment-loving 
boys. Most of 
them had been 
educated right 
there in the pub- 
lic schools of 
Newark and had grown up there — ripe 
products of the NewarK system. 

What a farce it all is! Spend thousands 
yearly in schools, boast about enlightenment, 
and turn boys and girls loose for amusement 
in a town infested with eighty saloons and 
thirty or forty houses of prostitution! There 
were half a dozen or more schools in Newark, 
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sixteen churches, опе feebly-supported Young 
Men’s Christian Association building, no 
playgrounds, no library building at all 
— апа eighty saloons, occupying the best 
business sites in town and working day and 
night! 

When I saw those young boys in jail— 
several of them were jail-sick from months 
of imprisonment, and the lips of one quivered 
as he asked the sheriff anxiously how things 
were getting on at the courthouse— when I 
saw those boys, I thought to myself that 
they were as truly the victims of the civic 
and moral indifference of Newark as was 
young Etherington last July. What earthly 
chance had they? A little smattering of 
learning in the school and this sort of im- 
moral teaching in the greater school of life! 
What conclusion could they draw when they 
saw the chosen representatives of the people 
—the mayor, the sheriff, the police—all siding 
with and helping the lawbreakers? 

What power was left in law or moral 
standards when such a mayor, presiding over 
the mayor’s court, attempted to admonish or 
advise boys brought before him for petty 
crimes? -Would they not form the conclu- 
sion, on excellent evidence, that the law was 
a joke, and that law-abiding citizens were 
fools? 

Were these boys, then, to blame? Or was 
the town to blame; the business men who 
supported the lawless saloons and helped 
clect the lawless mayors; the preachers who 
winked at it all; the manufacturers who 
placed profits above humanity—were not 
these to blame? 

But it is futile now, save as it may help 
other towns where this same sort of a strug- 
gle is going on, to try to distribute blame or 
praise. Whenever a town, like a man, turns 
over a new leaf, there is a Jong, bitter, silent 
struggle before it. We have heard much of 
the disgrace of the riot at Newark, but we 
have not heard of the fight now going on 
there to live in the future on a higher plane. 
I went there about six months after the riot 
and I found a wholly new spirit coming into 
being. They have had for years in Newark 
two or three more or less moribund asso- 
ciations of citizens organized to “boost” the 
town, but the main incentive in Newark, as 
in many cities, was purely materialistic— 
to get in more factories, to get in more peo- 
ple. to make more profits for business in 
Newark. But the new Board of Trade, 
launched during the week I visited Newark, 
took a decidedly higher view of its social 
responsibility. It expressed the revolt from 
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past lawlessness and the desire to make more 
of its splendid opportunities. In a week’s 
time, so great was the enthusiasm that 
nearly 600 citizens—the best in the town— 
were enrolled in membership, and commit- 
tees were appointed to deal with the various 
problems which now confront them. They 
are taking up the real social problems— 
streets, pavements, city hospitals and a 
library, children’s playgrounds, schools, and, 
above all, law enforcement. As the presi- 
dent, Mr. C. H. Spencer, one of the strong 
young men of the town, said in his address 
at the first dinner of the new Board of Trade: 

“The people to-day are thinking of the 
hospital project, the library enterprise, the 
sewer problem, the subway question. They 
are thinking and talking of ‘cleaner streets, 
better pavements, of preservation of the 
trees, of playgrounds for children, of better 
parks, of crossing gates, of law enforcement, 
of better legislation, of more economical and 
more businesslike administration. They are 
thinking and talking not so much of the 
tariff, or democracy, or republicanism, but 
of the things that we sce about us, the things 
that concern us, the things with which we 
come in daily contact." 

Both of the newspapers of the town, which 
before the riot never varied in their party 
loyalty, have now decided to look for good 
men, rather than good party men, to fill 
municipal offices. The new mayor, Mayor 
Ankele, is being supported and advised, not 
by the worst element in town, but by the best 
men of both parties, and he is making an 
earnest effort to enforce the law. This is not 
easy yet, because many of the old evil ele- 
ments still remain and there is illicit liquor 
selling and more or less drunkenness. Such 
an evil dies hard. And not long ago the old 
mayor—the mayor of the riot—came back 
to town and actually proposed himself as a 
candidate for mayor at the next election: 
So the fight is not yet over. But in this new 
and strong coóperation of the thoughtful 
men of Newark, there is a great promise of 
better things for the city—a stronger civic 
spirit, which in itself will not only make the 
town a better place to live in, but will attract 
business and promote wholesome growth. 
As an indication of a changing point of view. 
the man who fought the dry movement 
most bitterly, Mr. Everett, manager for the 
American Bottle Company, has recently 
given land and building for a hospital. New- 
ark has already profited by the explosion of 
last July—and the city in the future cannot 
fail to go forward swiftly and surely. 
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Y name is Neutria. It means 
Beaver, and they gave it me 
because I tuck my tail. Nobody 
but Chappo ever called me a 
pretty horse, but Chappo once said in my 
hearing that my ugly roan hide covered more 
beauty than all the girls of Sonora possessed; 
and Chappo really 
knew everything 
worth knowing. 

He was not my 
first master. There 
was another, to speak 
of whom is pain—a 
tall man, with but 
one eye, and a long, 
sandy mustache, 
stained of the tobacco 
he chewed perpetu- 
ally. This person 
owned my mother, 
and we lived in a 
small pasture among 
the lesser hills of the 
San José range. What 
he did to sustain life 
was never quite plain 
to me, because the 
land he held remained 
uncultivated, and he 
spent much time by 
himself in his dirty 
shack, drinking from 
a demijohn which he 
kept hidden under 
some sacks in a cor- 
ner. Oftentimes he 
would come from this 
drinking and drive us 
into a corral he had 


P 
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"A TALL MAN, WITH BUT ONE EYE, 
AND A LONG, SANDY MUSTACHE" 


constructed of ocatilla. There he would beat 
my mother and chase us about and about. 
I was very young then, and he spared me. 
She was terribly afraid of him and whenever 
he roared at her, even though it was in the 
sixty-acre field where he could be evaded, 
she fell to trembling and would walk fal- 
teringly to the halter 
he held out. 

There were nights 
when he forgot us en- 
tirely and left us in 
a small wooden pen, 
without anything to 
eat or drink. Occa- 
sionally a calf was 
dragged up and 
shoved in with us, 
and it would bawl for 
a day and a night 
for the mother from 
whose side it had 
been torn. After a 
while he would brand 
the little creature 
with his own mark of 
the inverted pitch- 
fork. In this manner 
he gathered a respect- 
able bunch of cattle, 
though I know of two 
cows only which he 
ever bought. 

This is not the 
place to tell how he 
broke me to the sad- 
dle. He made me 
obey him, but he did 
not break my spirit, 
even though my sides 
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were bloody from his savage anger, and 
I grew to dread and hate all men from that 
day. Although Sloan branded all else he” 
could get, on me he never put the iron. 

"What for you haven't got the Pitchfork 
on that li'l' horse, Sloan?" a cowboy asked 
him one day at Buzzard's Feast. 

“He don't need it, this hoss. He's so dog- 
gone ornery nobody'd steal him," said my 
master. 

Later I heard the other—a roaring, swag- 
gering boy, with a kind eye and soothing 
hands—tell a friend that the only animal 
Sloan did not brand was the one which he 
owned legally. 

Whenever the strength was in me, I fought 
him. He was a powerful man, with a pun- 
ishing knee-grip and a poise that was almost 
unshakable, whatever his condition. But 
oppression begets cunning, and ride as he 
might, there were times whenIcould hurl him 
off. If a horse take thought when he starts 
his pitch, instead of bucking in blind, raving 
anger, there is a chance that he will have the 
victory. I mastered a trick of rocketing 
straight into the air and whirling about back 
under the rider, before my feet touched the 
ground. This is difficult, but imparts a really 
terrific shock; even Sloan could not with- 
stand it. Of course he would beat and spur 
me almost to death when he was able to walk 
again. If that method of fighting him failed, 
there was another, dangerous to horse and 
rider alike. I would rear high, with my head 
thrown back, whereupon Sloan would kick 
his feet free of the stirrups lest he be caught 
under me when I 
toppled. Then, be- 
fore he could re- 
cover, my head 
would shoot down 
between my fore- 
legs and once more 
I would go to pitch- 
ing. It was very 
efficacious, this 
stratagem, and the 
pleasure of it was 
much enhanced if 
the ground was rocky or there were cactus 
and mesquite into which he could be flung. 

In spite of the endless cruelty to which 
Sloan subjected me, he taught me much. 
Whatever else he might be, he was a cowman; 
but he knew and practised a lot that no 
honest cowman should know. Sometimes he 
would reverse the shoes on my feet that the 
impress on the ground might appear to be 
a trail leading in the opposite direction to his 
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line of travel. He rode much of nights, so that 
I became expert at picking my way down 
rock-cluttered declivities in the blackest of 
the dark. Once when he fled before a body 
of horsemen which had discovered three 
calves hogtied in a box cafion, I managed to 
distance them. Thereupon he alighted and 
muffled my hoofs with gunny-sacks, that he 
might follow a stony creek-bed without 
sound. 

“Damn, but you kin climb out when you 
want to," he said grudgingly, when we were 
safe at home. 

Because I learned quickly and never for- 
got, Sloan held his hand from killing me in any 
of his awful outbursts of rage. At least a 
dozen times did he tie me fast to a snubbing- 
post and belabor my head and neck and ribs 
with a stout club, until I grew sick from pain 
and my glazing eyes warned him that he 
had touched the limit of my endurance. 
Then he would desist, for I was of value to him. 
These fits of frenzy were occasioned by the 
most trifling happenings. Perhaps when he 
came to drive in my mother and me, we did 
not move fast enough—she was growing very 
old—or she exhibited a too great fear. Then 
he would rope us and proceed to torture 
until his temper waned. 

I come now to the time he killed my 
mother and I won my first freedom. The 
weather had been murderously hot. From 
January to July no drop of rain fell, and 
our hills grew stark naked and brown. 
Sloan's spring ceased its flow. He did not 
discover that for two days, being stupefied, 
and we were terri- 
bly wasted when 
he turned us out to 
find water for our- 


selves. 
There was no 
grass. The earth 


showed gray as the 
rocks and as bare, 
and the rocks gave 
back the heat in 
shimmering waves. 
Where the ground 
had cracked under the sun, giant fissures 
gaped for the feet of the unwary. Five 
miles from home we saw some cows stum- 
bling hopelessly out of a cafion and learned 
that there, too, the water had failed. Their 
dried skins drew tight over their bones 
and the panic of desperation glared from 
their eyes. One prodded at my mother as we 
passed, refusing to give place as cattle do 
to horses, then sank weakly to the ground. 
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Later she stretched out on her side, and we 
knew that the end was near. 

Turkey buzzards strutted everywhere, 
gorged to apathy. They would cluster on a 
carcass, unwinking and insolent, and watch 
us nosing in quest of a bite to eat. Fires had 
ravaged the lower ridges and trees and brush 
were stripped clean. To remain here meant 
slow death, and we fared higher. 

We met with cattle on the upper slopes, 
spent and picking their way with care. A 
heifer slipped and rolled downward almost 
beneath our feet. There were many orphan 
calves, bawling impotently against echoing 
cafions’ walls, and carrion-crow hung sound- 
lessly in flocks, their shadows flitting swiftly 
over the earth in front of us. We came on 
the skeleton of a horse at a dried waterhole. 
He had plunged from a ledge in his exhaus- 
tion, to die helplessly in sight of the place he 
sought. Crows had torn out the eyes. 

But I would not let my mother become 
disheartened. All these creatures were mov- 
ing downward, and some propelling force 
within me has always driven upward in time 
of stress. So I led her far among the peaks. 
It was desolate enough, of a certainty—so 
barren that my poor, tottering mother 
wanted to go back, though she knew well 
that the homeward way was beyond her 
strength—but I urged her forward. 

We came at last to four peaks, away up 
in those mountains, and threading a defile, 
emerged into a cuplike draw among them; 
and there were mesquite in profusion and 
many green things. And more precious than 
all, a tiny spring bubbled behind a boulder 
at the north end. It would not water more 
than four head, but it sufficed, and we tarried 
on its edge all of one evening. 

For forty days we stayed in our random 
home, and gained in flesh and in strength. 
Then, one hot, sticky evening, huge banks of 
mist surged upward and massed around our 
beloved peaks, and the rain broke from the 
sullen press and drenched the hills. We 
turned our backs to the driving torrents, 
clamped our tails and let the cool water soak 
into our crackling hides. 

What a difference in the land when the sun 
showed again, clear and warm.: It was as 
a dead thing come to life. "Tender shoots 
thrust their heads above the hard ground; 
the trees stopped their complaints, and 
nodded and rustled jauntily to a southwest 
breeze, for the sap stirred within them and 
soon they would put forth new leaves. A 
ground squirrel emerged from a hole, blinked 
impudently at us, and then dashed off across 
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the rocks, reckless from sheer joy of being 
alive. We sniffed of the good, fresh wind 
and headed for the lower reaches, for there 
would be rare grazing now that the rains had 
washed the valleys. Thus we came to live 
close to our old home. 

Sloan came riding on an October day. 

“Crackee, but you two is fat," he shouted 
gleefully. 

He had a new horse, a high, long-backed 
sorrel with the legs of a racer. I knew the 
breed—a steel-dust valley horse, built for 
speed, and helpless as a wagon among our 
crags. Sloan drove us in and got down to 
put a halter on the mare. 

My mother could never conceal her dread 
of him. It moved him always to an excess of 
fury, but she had learned terror in youth and 
it held her through all her years. Now she 
snorted, her limbs atremble, and drew back. 
The sweat stood out on her muzzle and dyed 
her neck. - 

“What,” Sloan bellowed, “you ol’ she- 
devil, you haven’t learned to quit dodging 
yet? Then ГІ learn you.” 

He was purple with anger. Seizing a 
breast-yoke, he swung it with all his force, 
smashing my mother squarely between the 
ears. The mare gave a moan, a long sigh, 
and sank slowly to the ground, the eyelids 
flickering. Isaw her legs stiffen. 

He kicked her where she lay and started 
for me, but I rushed by him, lashing with my 
shoeless heels as I went. They caught him 
full in the chest. I can hear yet the grunt he 
gave at the impact; then over he went. 

He had put up only two bars of the corral 
gate. I took them with a rush and headed 
for the high hills. Sloan scrambled to his 
feet, coughing and swearing, and ran to the 
sorrel. In the saddle, he fired twice, but 
though the bullets slashed the ground ahead 
of me, I never wavered. He let out a shout 
and spurred after me, making ready his rope 
as he came. It made my blood dance to sce 
these futile efforts. For a valley horse is toa 
mountain horse as a house kitten is to a wild- 
cat. It is true that an exceptional valley 
horse, if turned loose in the hills young 
enough, may in three years’ time develop 
into a fair mountain pony—with good school- 
ing, that is. Even then he will lack some- 
thing of our depth of chest and perfection of 
feet. But put a valley horse, green, in the 
mountains, and he will stand and shiver and 
sweat, not daring to venture. So I was 
elated when Sloan came pounding behind, 
knowing full well that the sorrel could never 
follow where I would lead. 
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The chase led up a rocky cañon filled harsh bass tones would have been welcome, 
with post-oak, along a mesa, through a gap, after six months of freedom. Man’s com- 
skirted a summit, and dipped downward into рапіопѕћір had been bred in me, and though 
another cafion. Now we were straightened his presence might bring terror, yet I longed 
out for my beloved peaks. Suddenly I be- for it, and the master-grip of his hand. 
came aware that the pursuers had dropped The winter passed and the long, dry season 
back, and, easing in my run, I saw Sloan beat- opened in a blaze of heat. A horseman bore 
ing the sorrel over the head with his rope. down on us one day from the south and we 
He was ever thus, blaming his mount on the massed swiftly for escape. Within a mile, 
least excuse. two more riders appeared and my compan- 

Two days and a night I fled. Of course it ions increased their pace to a furious gallop. 
was necessary to pause for a few hours to eat Only I, of all the band, knew what this meant. 
grass and to 
drink, but БЕЗЕБ Е NCES oer SE en. LIS 
fear of Sloan 
kept memov- UM 
ing. Istruck $ 
south, then 
westward. 
Fences de- 
layed my 
flight consid- 
erably inthe | 
valleys, but I 
had had ex- 
perience with 
them, and 
roamed along 
until I dis- 
covered a 
spot where 
the wires 
were par- 
tially down СНЕ THREW HIS ROPE AND CAUGHT ME CLEANLY" 
and could be 
jumped, or 
until I found 
a watergap. I suppose I covered one hun- The others were broncos which had never felt 
dred and sixty miles, but not all in a the rope and they ran blindly, ignorant of the 
straight line by any means, and at sundown cordon closing in from every direction. But 
of the second day I was in a goodly range of I was cleverer. Suddenly darting from the 
hills. Here I rested. herd, I sped within sixty feet of a cowboy— 

A band of broncos wandered into the draw not close enough for his loop—and gained the 
where I fed that night, and I joined them. mouth of а сайоп. Up this I spurted, the 
We roved where we willed, and the rain fell rider in hot chase. 
abundantly and the grass was green and How often are pride and conceit confound- 
abundant. . ed. The сайоп narrowed—narrowed to sheer 

Why is it that one can never be entirely walls fifty feet apart—and there ahead of me, 
happy? 1f one be breast-high in succulent blocking my path, was a cliff of red-streaked 
sacatton, a fly will mar the feast. I have rock. Water trickled down its face. That 
observed a mare in a field of alfalfa, neglect- much I perceived and then it rushed и 
ing what she could obtain without effort, to me that the race was run. I whirled and 
stretch unavailingly through the fence after tried to go by him asI had passed Sloan, but 
a tuft of tough Johnson-grass; in fact,I have he threw his rope and caught me cleanly. 
done that myself. Here was I with millions Sloan had taught me the lesson of the rope— 
of virgin acres in which to wander; all I taught it in bitter vindictiveness—and I fol- 
could eat; agreeable companions. Yet I lowed my captor without struggle. 
pined to hear a man's voice. That sounds “Done got a maverick,” he announced 
inexplicable, but it is the truth. Even Sloan's when he rejoined his comrades. 
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* He's been rode before, Chappo,”’ another 
said. “Look at the way he follows. And 
there's been a cinch sore on his left side. 
Look." 

“І cain't see it," Chappo said obstinately. 
* He's a maverick, I'm a-telling you. And he's 
my horse, because I done found him." 

When he had me in the corral at head- 
quarters Chappo walked fearlessly to my 
head. Of course I began to quiver, for well 
I knew what this portended. 

“You pore son-of-a-gun," he muttered, 
and stopped. “So he done beat you over 
the haid?” 

He scratched my ears and rubbed my head 
lightly between the eyes. All the while, he 
talked to me in a low tone, with a sort of 
laugh behind it. Chappo was a small man, 
no higher than a fence post, but there was 
something in his touch that made me fear 
and yet want him 
to keep on rubbing. 
When he attempted 
to put the bridle on 
I stood rigid, expect- 
ant. Surely thebeat- 
ing would come now. 
It did not. Instead, 
he said, “You ol’ 
rascal, you," and 
jabbed me in the 
ribs with his thumb. 
Now, here is a curi- 
ous thing. A man 
can jab you with his 
thumb so that it 
hurts and he can jab 
you in the same 
place with the same 
force and it will only 
tickle pleasantly. 
Everything depends 
on the spirit in which 
itis done. Chappo's 
thumb was very 
agreeable and I laid 
back my ears and 
pretended to nip at 
him. 

“TIl top you," he 
said, “апа then ГЇЇ 
put the Box C on 
you." 

It amused me > 
vastly to hear this mite of a man tell so 
confidently how he would ride me, when 
even the terrible Sloan could not keep the 
saddle at times. Just to scare him, I 
bowed my back when he slapped the blan- 
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'"CHAPPO WAS A SMALL MAN, 
HIGHER THAN A FENCE POST"! 
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ket on. Then I rolled my eyes backward to 
note the effect. He was grinning, actually 
grinning—and his hat did not show above my 
withers. Next, he threw on the saddle and 
the curve in my spine was unmistakable; but 
he merely hummed a tune and began to 
cinch me tightly, with careless freedom, just 
as if we had been friends all our years. It 
surprised me so much that I suffered his im- 
pertinence in quiet. 

There were some cowboys on the fence, 
watching. 

“Want me to ear him, Chappo?" one 
asked. 

“No-oo. Me and him's friends already. 
Ain't we?" He made me walk a few steps, 
still grinning as he inspected the significant 
upward tilt of the saddle. “Look at his tail, 
boys. We’ll shore have to call him Beaver." 

* Call him Neutria," one cried. 

My new master 
nodded and then 
stood directly in 
front. Itried to look 
away, but his eyes 
drew mine in spite 
of me and when 
he backed off, I 
followed, though he 
exerted no pressure 
on the bit. There 
was nothing hard 
and there was noth- 
ing mean in those 
eyes; a devil lurked 
in Sloan's. Chappo's 
were clear and very 
good-natured, yet 
oddly compelling. 

“That’s all right," 
he said. “Now we 
know each other, 
me and you, Neu- 
tria." 

He pulled my head 
around by the cheek 
of the bridle and 
next moment was 
atop. I remained 
motionless. The grip 
of his knees was curi- 
ously at variance 
with his bulk: some- 
how that grip raised 
a doubt in my mind that I could shed him. 

Next second I was pitching, more from 
force of habit than from any wish to hurt 
this youth. What was the matter? No 
spurs gored my sides; I felt no sting of quirt. 


NO 


UP, LI'L' FELLER. 


“HEY. YOU AIN'T QUITTING?!’ HE INQUIRED. 


FLY AT 1T''" 


| * You're shore а 
dandy, Neutria," 
he panted. "Let's ° 
call it an even 
break." 

That suited me 
admirably. It 
would have been a 
shame to injure 
the boy. 

I never pitched 
with Chappo again. 
He was always 
kind to me, save 
once only. That 
was when he placed 
| the Box C on my 
| left hip with a red- 
| hotiron. It pained 

horribly, but I 

realized that all 

horses had to go 
through this ordeal 
and that Chappo 

did not mean to 

be brutal. 

What times we 
had that summer 
and autumn! It 
was a year of plen- 
tiful rains, and 
horses and cattle 
were sleek and fat 
and rollicking. 
Chappo and I 
would go out from 
camp twice each 

"wire de week and prowl 
the mountains the 
livelong day. Per- 
haps a long-eared 


Instead, Chappo merely swayed in the saddle 
and he whooped me on to further effort, hit- 
ting my shoulders gleefully with his hat. 
This was too much—a wight of one hundred 
and twenty pounds to make game of me! 
I paused for breath and to gather strength. 

“Hey, you ain't quitting?" he inquired. 
“Wipe her up, Ш” feller. Fly at it." 

After that it was imperative I should do 
my best. Sloan could never have kept his 
seat when I let myself loose to this challenge. 
Every trick his brutality had taught me 
I employed and only once did Chappo 
waver. He was riding on his spurs now, yet 
he had to grab desperately for the horn; but 
he righted himself with a laugh and renewed 
his yelling. At last I was compelled to stop. 
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calf would be 


roused up—he is one that has escaped 
the branding—and my master would settle 
himself and take down his rope even as I 
flashed in pursuit over rocks and brush, 
down сайопѕ’ sides, up cliffs, shooting through 
defiles. It is something to be a mountain 
horse, though it is I who say it; no other 
horse in the world could have carried Chappo 
at full speed where I took him after mavericks. 
And he never faltered. 

“Wherever you put your doggone feet is 
good enough for me, Neutria,’’ he said once, 
at the bottom of a perilous descent. 

Chappo was an excellent cowhand, more 
skilled than Sloan. He would seldom miss 
a throw in the wildest country and when he 
had the calf roped, down he would jump and 
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hogtie it before one could count thirty. 
Then I would fall to grazing while he built 
a fire, heated his running-iron and put the 
company brand on the captive. There were 
days when we caught four or five in this 
manner. It was glorious sport. 

And then, of course, there was the fall 
roundup, when all our riders—twenty-two in 
number—swept the range in daily drives. 
We collected more than nineteen thousand 
head of cattle; some of the long-horned steers 
Chappo and I brought in had not set eyes on 
a man since they were sucking calves. 

I was Chappo’s top horse—that is to say, 
his best saddler. Consequently it was me he 
rode to town on the rare occasions he could 
get there. I took the best of care of him. 

On an occasion when he had spent an entire 
morning in town visiting various places of call 
with friends, Chappo bet fifty dollars I could 
throw an enormous bull they had in a feed- 
ing pen. It was an intensely foolish wager; 
besides, he hadn’t the money and was earn- 
ing only forty dollars a month. The sight 
of this bull—a Hereford—appalled me for 
a moment, for he was a monstrous fellow, 
blocky and solid; but Chappo patted my 
neck and whispered to me and when he let 
his noose fly, I darted off with taut muscles, 
unafraid, yet ready for the tremendous jar 
that would come with the tightened rope. 
What a giant he was! When he lunged, the 
girth nearly cut me in two and for the frac- 
tion of a second I thought my feet would fly 
from under me and that Chappo would be 
ignominiously prostrated in the dust. Then, 
at the critical 
moment, we 
gavehimslack, 
let him run to 
the end of it, 
wheeled like a 
striking snake, 
and, with a 
cunning heave, 
flopped him 
ponderously on 
the ground. It 
broke his neck 
and they put * : 
Chappo in the ur 
calaboose. The one 
boss got him 
out only after 
much ceremony and considerable loose talk 
and the payment of moneys. 

Chappo dearly loved to go to town. He 
was always in excellent humor on these trips 
and would attempt feats that reflected more 
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credit on his stoutness of heart than on his 
head. Ona night, he tried to make me climb 
the steps of the hotel veranda and enter the 
bar. Had it been anyone but Chappo, I 
would have pitched ‘him off without more 
ado, such was the childishness of this display. 
But because it was Chappo, and I could feel 
from his legs that all was not right with him, 
I meekly ascended the steps and walked into 
the bar, taking care where I placed my 
feet. A crowd of loafers cheered me and would 
have had me drink from a large bowl, but 
Chappo would have none of this. 

He sang much on the road back to camp. 
It was dark as a panther’s lair. Chappo 
would hum and drone a few lines, then re- 
lapse into abrupt silences. I kept every sense 
alert, for his safety depended on me. Once 
when he sagged in the saddle, I stopped until 
he got settled again. After that he rode with 
firmer seat, but his good humor seemed to 
have vanished. We reached a point where 


"WHEREVER YOU PUT 
YOUR DOGGONE FEET 
IS GOOD ENOUGH FOR 
ME, NEUTRIA'*' 


a cow trail, a mere thread so faint that it was 
barely discernible, led off from the main trail. 

* Here, you," Chapposaid, jerking me sharp 
about, “ who's running this show? Hey? Con- 
sarn your fat haid. This is a cut-off." 


° DON'T SHOOT, SLOAN,' HE BEGGED. 


"L AIN'T GOT MY GUN 
YOU'VE DONE FOR ME ANYWAY. 


beneath us, 
where the hill 
dropped away 
to a jumble of 
rocks. Chappo 
sucked in his 
breath and let 
the match fall. 
Then he turned 
me around. 

“Neutria,” 
was all he said, 
but let his hand 
rest for a long 
minute on my 
withers. 

We were fol- 
lowing the Gap 
trail on a day 
in late autumn 
when, in round- 
ing a bend, we 
almost collided 
with a rider. 

**Hel-1o," 
came in sur- 
prised accents. 
It was Sloan, on 
his sorrel. 

“Н ожау , LED 
Chappo said. 
“Nice and cool, 
ain't it?" 

* Who's hoss 
is that?" 
| "He's my 
| horse. Finest 
cowhorse in 

| these here 
—-- —- mountains.” 


Qe 
RS 


A 


DON'T''' 


The trail was new to me, but I took it 
obediently. It led in the general direction of 
camp but became vaguer as we proceeded. 
Finally it merged into the brown of a hillside. 

* Where's that cussed trail gone to, Neu- 
tria?" Chappo exclaimed. “Well, let's hit 
across country, boy. What's twenty miles 
between two of us?" 

We struck over a hill at a trot. Suddenly 
my heart gave a leap and every hair on my 
body seemed to tingle. Just in time I sat 
back on my haunches. Chappo swore and 
struck me sharply with the spur. 

“What’s the matter with you, you ol’ ras- 
cal? І ѕжап. . . . Seen а skunk?” he cried. 

І began to shiver апа that sobered him. 
It was too dark to make out anything and he 
lighted a match. A great black gulf yawned 
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Chappo would 
often boast thus. It was unwise, but it 
made me very proud nevertheless. 

“Huh-huh. And who might you Ье?” 

“The Emp'ror of Rooshia.” 

“Sure. You might be, but you ain’t. You 
got papers for this here hoss? " 

“No, I ain't got no papers for him. Don't 
you see the Box C on him? That's papers 
enough."  Chappo was careless and bold, 
but I knew he was anxious. 

“You need for to have papers in Mexico. 
That’s my hoss, son." 

"Yes?" said Chappo. 
papers, then?" 

“I kin prove he's.mine," Sloan said evenly. 
“TIl be obliged for that hoss, pardner.”’ 

My master thought a moment. “What’s 
your name?" he asked. 


"Where's your 


Neutria: By George Pattullo 


“Sloan.” 

"Yes? I’ve heard of you, Sloan. The 
company knows you, too. There ain't no 
use in gitting mad. Let's talk business.” 

“All right, son. But that's my hoss and 
I'll be obliged for him." 

“Sloan, I'm going to tell you about Neutria 
here. I caught him with a bunch of broncos. 
He was a maverick, so I done put my brand 
on him. What’ll you take for him?” 

“I won't take nothing." I recognized that 
surly bass growl. He had been drinking. 

“Г tell you what I'll do. To save trouble, 
ГЇЇ buy him off’n you. Me and him is friends, 
so Ill give you seventy-five dollars gold for 
this here li’l’ horse. That's a good price, 
Sloan. I'll raise the money in a week.” 

“No, you won’t, young feller. You won’t 
give me seventy-five dollars nor you won't 
give me seventy-five thousand dollars. That’s 
my hoss. I won’t sell him. Him and me’s got 
a Ш account to square up, and . . .” 

“Then it's up to you to prove he's yours," 
Chappo answered. I scarcely knew his voice, 
it had gone so hard and cold. 

* You don't believe that hoss is mine?" 
You rustle calves, Sloan, 
but...” 

“I love a thief," Sloan said, “but I hate 
a liar." 

What happened then was beyond my 
powers of perception. I felt Chappo reach to 
his hip. There was a flash that singed my 
face and Sloan sat his sorrel with a smoking 
six-shooter in his hand. My master tumbled 
sideways, twisting the saddle as he fell, and 
struck the ground on his shoulders. 

“Don’t shoot, Sloan,” he begged. *Iain'tgot 
my gun. You’vedone forme anyway. Don’t.” 

But Sloan slued his horse that he might 
obtain a clear shot and pulled twice on him 
with deliberate aim. 

“Now,” he cried, clutching my reins, 
“now Ill settle with you.” 
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I reared straight up and plunged forward 
at him. The headstall snapped and the bit 
dropped from my mouth. With the smack 
of my shod hoofs on his flank, the sorrel be- 
gan to pitch and Sloan dropped his gun. 

With that I ran—ran as I had never run 
before in my life. When utterly worn out, 
I slowed to a walk and endeavored to rid my- 
self of the saddle, which galled me badly. 
For a long time it resisted every effort, but 
I did not despair. Chappo’s fall had turned 
it underneath my belly and there it was in 
reach of my hind feet. Before dawn I had 
kicked and torn the thing from my sides and 
was free and unencumbered. 

Why tell of my frantic wanderings during 
the next two days? The spot where my mas- 
ter had fallen drew me irresistibly. I could 
not leave; but I feared Sloan more than ever, 
and spent the hours in cautious circlings of 
the vicinity of the Gap. At last I could bear 
it no longer. 

The moon was shining as I lightly trod the 
Gap trail. Going warily as a coyote, I was 
brought to a standstill by a strong taint. It 
was man. I sniffed and was dreadfully 
afraid, but still advanced. Something was 
swinging from the lowest limb of an elm. 
A rope creaked mournfully to the swinging. 
I snorted and made a circuit of the thing, ap- 
proaching gingerly. A gust of wind turned the 
object, so that the moon lighted its every line. 

It was Sloan. 

A hundred yards beyond, I came on a small 
pile of rocks. They had laid him where he 
fell. Above the rocks was a rude cross fash- 
ioned of mesquite boughs. 

I am a free rover now. Sometimes I run 
with the wild horses. Again I go off for soli- 
tary pilgrimages into the mountain fastnesses. 

Often I steal back at night to the Gap trail. 
And there, beside the pile of stones andthe 
cross, I whinny whinny again. But 


Chappo never answers. 


"THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR'S" 


HOW WE PAY WITHOUT KNOWING IT 
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** Indirect taxation has the purpose that those who are not hungry should suppress those who are. 


The pigs are to die—t. e., be subject to taxation—no conceivable help for that; but we, by God's 


blessing, will at least keep down their squealing. 


,» 


—THOMAS CARLYLE. 


UT the iniquities, absurdities and im- 
possibilities that we have seen arising 
out of the general-property tax sys- 
tem are, after all, only on the surface. 

Anyone can see them by merely keeping his 
eyes open. The greatest mischief wrought 
by this system of taxation as applied to per- 
sonal property does not show on the surface. 
It is done insidiously under cover. You 
. must take things apart and scan them closely 
and analyze them in order to see it and under- 
stand how vicious it is, how oppressive, 
and, above all, how hardly it bears upon 
the poor. 

The evil that lies at the heart of the 
personalty tax is summed up in two words 
that have an innocent sound. They are so 
innocent that we do not dread them. They 
scarcely stir curiosity enough to make us find 
out what they mean. They are the word 
double and the word indirect. The tax on 
personal property is the meanest of all taxes, 
the most discriminating and injurious, be- 
cause it is double taxation and indirect 
taxation. 

When you buy any manufactured article 
do you ever consider how many times it has 
been taxed? How many successive taxes, I 
mean, have been levied upon it at different 
stages from start to finish of its manufacture, 
and accumulate to swell the final cost that 
you are paying? If you ever made that 
calculation, you have one less reason to won- 
der why the cost of living is so high. 

Take any article you please, the more com- 
mon and necessary the better, and trace the 
history of its taxation. If you are fortunate 
enough to afford a suit of clothes that has any 
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wool in it, take up the history of that wool 
and follow it through from sheep to suit. 
Wool is an extravagance these days for most 
of us—have you wondered why? Formerly 
wool was not much of a luxury, and still less 
ought it to be a luxury now. Wool is not 
scarce, plenty of it is grown, it is not hard to 
get; the trouble is it is terribly hard to pay 
for. Why? 


Nine Taxes on a Woolen Suit 


When you pay your tailor for your all- 
wool suit, you pay an aggregate of nine taxes 
on its wool, and that is fast work for a man 
who is trying to make an 1893 income jibe 
with rgr1 prices. First, the sheep was taxed 
as personal property of the farmer. After 
shearing, the wool goes to a wholesaler and is 
taxed again. It is sold to the manufacturer 
and taxed again as raw material. It is manu- 
factured with taxed machinery and dyed with 
taxed dyes. Then in the form of cloth it 
goes to a second wholesaler and is taxed as 
part of his stock in trade. Then it goes as 
part of the merchant-tailor’s stock and is 
taxed a seventh time. Finally it is made into 
a suit and, theoretically at least, taxed while 
you wear it, as personal property—sometimes 
actually taxed, e. g., Paris gowns and elabo- 
rate wardrobes. Eight taxes, all told, and the 
last man pays the aggregate of them all. 

This is one reason why good clothes come 
a trifle high just now. 

I enumerated eight taxes. The ninth is 
the great exemplar of indirect taxation, the 
very text and digest of scientific pocket- 
picking—the protective tariff. The tarifi- 
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“ The various wholesalers, retailers, manufactur- 
ers and dyers who handled the wool in your 
clothes did not pay those taxes that were sev- 
erally assessed against them. Far from it. They 
merely advanced them; you pay them” 
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makers—protected manufacturers, lobbyists 
and legislators—tower above all as the ac- 
knowledged masters of this device of indirect 
taxation. Compared with these buccaneers, 
all the others seem almost insignificant. But 
the tariff is Miss Tarbell’s province at present, 
and I must say no more about it. 

When you discard your all-wool suit it 
goes to the ragman, then to the shoddy-mill, 
and begins the round afresh. Taxed ma- 
chinery to work it up with, taxed dyes again, 
three or four taxes as stock in trade of whole- 
salers and retailers; and finally some of the 
wool that was in your suit, considerably 
adulterated, goes to dress us humbler citizens 
who wear ready-made clothes. 

And there you have one reason why the 
poor man’s clothes also come high. It is a 
good reason, an efficient reason. Compari- 
sons show it up and bring out its force. 
Canada has no general-property tax and no 
tariff worth speaking of in comparison with 
ours. І сап buy a better suit in Brockville, 
in the province of Ontario, for twenty-eight 
dollars than I have ever been able to get in 
the United States for forty. This is no guess- 
work; I have done it. 

As soon as you see clearly that the last man 
on the list pays the aggregate of all these 
taxes, that he is bound to pay it and cannot 
possibly help himself, then you see just what 
double and indirect taxation amount to. 
Double taxation means two or more taxes on 
the same piece of property. Indirect taxa- 
tion means a tax that does not stick to the 


man it islevied against, but permits itself to be 
shifted along for some one else to pay. The 
various wholesalers, retailers, manufacturers 
and dyers who handled the wool in your 
clothes did not pay those taxes that were 
severally assessed against them. Far from it. 
They merely advanced them; you pay them. 
They are charged off one by one into the 
general cost of production and you settle the 
final bill that includes them all. 


The Extravagance of the Government 


It is said that some wives have an un- 
scrupulous way of managing stingy husbands 
by charging off their little extravagances on 
the household accounts. Five dollars’ worth 
of candy, say, is distributed around on the 
tradesmen’s bills, a dollar on this legitimate 
item and half a dollar on that, until the whole 
amount is absorbed and the husband never 
the wiser. He grumbles a little, maybe, be- 
cause the bills are big, but it would be a 
laborious business to check up the items, and 
he never does it. 

So the government, by encouraging and 
abetting indirect taxation, cleverly conceals 
from us the real amount of our individual 
contributions. They are merged and mixed 
in with the true natural cost of the things we 
buy and use every day. Like the wife, it 
would not dare demand any such sum from us 
directly, for it knows we would not give it; so 
it filches it from us. We, like the husband, 
complain in a general way about the high 
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prices of food, clothes and shelter. Sometimes, 
in an unusually enlightened moment, we won- 
der why it should cost so much more to live 
in the United States where every prospect 
pleases, than it does to live in Canada, for 
instance, or Great Britain, Holland or Bel- 
gium. But we “take it out” in wondering 
and general complaint. Perhaps we appoint 
a Congressional committee to investigate the 
subject—and put Mr. Lodge at the head of 
the committee! But we never take the trou- 
ble to check up our bills. 

However, when the husband once gets 
through his head the tricks his clever wife 
has been playing on him, there are immediate 
steps toward reform or toward divorce. If 
the plain people of this country could once be 
brought to feel—not to sense in a vague, in- 
attentive way, for a passing moment, but 
really to feel—the incubus of their indirect 
taxation, they would overhaul our institu- 
tions with as a merciless a hand, I fear, as the 
plain people of France, under similar provo- 
cation, once laid upon theirs. Or, indeed, as 
our forefathers laid upon theirs in the day 
when they sank the tea in Boston harbor. 
The tax on tea was a small matter in itself, 
but they really felt its implications. Self- 
deliverance from one kind of oppression came 
very quickly then, and freedom from another 
would come as 
quickly now. 

Is it possible 
to suppose, for 
example, that 
our government 
could maintain 
its notoriousand 
scandalous ex- 
travagances if 
the people really 
knew what they 
cost? Not what 
they cost in a 
lump sum, I 
mean, but if you 
knew what you 
paid and I what 
I paid, in the 
farthing or two 
extra on flour 
and the cent or 
so extra on 
sugar,and soon? 
Suppose we got 
our bills for gov- 
ernmental expenses as we get them from 
the gas company, that our financial deal- 
ings with the government were a straight, 


him there also, a second time. 


again. 


* If you build a house, you buy lumber. 
The logs were taxed in transit—tariff. They went into a mill 
boom, where they were taxed as personalty of the mill-owner. 
The mill-owner lived in Massachusetts, so they were taxed to 


Presently they were hauled up 
into the mill and cut with taxed machinery, and piled on the 
dock, where as lumber it remained long enough to bear taxation 
Then it was sold to a wholesale dealer, freighted down 
in barges, repiled in his yard, and taxed again. 
local dealer bought it, and it was taxed to him. Finally you 
buy it, build your house of it, and then—your local assessor 
claps an annual tax on it as 'improvements,' and you continue 
paying this extortion every year until the lumber rots” 
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once-for-all transaction, like buying postage 
stamps, how long would it be before the 
people would really lay a regulative hand 
on our governmental machinery? If the im- 
possiblist Socialist were really in earnest 
about his program, it seems he would be keen 
above everything on direct taxation; for if he 
once got that, he would find he had worked 
himself out of a job. Everything else he 
wants that is worth having would come along 
with it. 


The Man at the End of the Line 


Indirect taxation is petty larceny, and a 
general-property tax can no more outrun in- 
direct taxation and double taxation than a 
man can outrun his shadow. They come in 
everywhere. A tax on tangible property, on 
chattels, is always double taxation. If you 
build a house, for instance, you buy lumber. 
Trace its history. The logs, suppose, were 
cut in Canada and rafted to Wisconsin. They 
were taxed in transit—tariff. They went into 
a mill boom, where they were taxed as per- 
sonalty of the millowner. But the mill- 
owner lived in Massachusetts, so they were 
taxed to him there also, a second time. Wis- 
consin taxed them because the logs lay within 
its jurisdiction, and Massachusetts taxed 

them because 
the owner lived 
within its juris- 
diction. Pres- 
ently they were 
hauled up into 
. the mill and cut 
with taxed ma- 
chinery, the 
lumber taken 
out and piled on 
the dock, where 
it remained long 
enough to bear 
taxation, once 
for Wisconsin 
and yet once 
again for Mass- 
achusetts. The 
United States 
Supreme Court 
disapproves this 
particular in- 
iquity, but that 
is another story. 
Then it was sold 
to a wholesale dealer in Cleveland, freighted 
down in barges, repiled in his yard, and the 
hawk-eyed assessors of Ohio taxed it again. 


Trace its history. 


Then your 
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Then your local 
dealer bought it, 
and it was taxed 
to him. Finally 
you buy it, build 
your house of it, 
and then—crown- 
ing glory of the 
system!— your lo- 
cal assessor claps 
an annual tax on 
it as "improve- 
ments," and you 
continue paying 
this extortion 
every year until 
the lumber rots. 

Everything, all 
the most ordinary 
and necessary 
goods you buy and 
use, may be seen 
to have a similar 
history. So com- 
monplace a thing 
as a can of veg- 
etables bears, first, the corporation tax of 
the concern that put it up. They are put 
up in tin, and there the tariff benefici- 
aries get their mouthful. 'They are labeled 
with taxed paper bearing the imprint of 
taxed ink. They go to a wholesaler and are 
taxed as merchandise, and taxed as merchan- 
dise again when your retailer has them in 
his stock. And when you pay for them you 
pay the whole bill. 

Now, I am not saying by any means that 
all these taxes are actually paid in to the 
government, or that the government receives 
the excess of what we pay over what in any 
reason or justice we ought to pay when we 
buy these goods. In fact, I have written a 
great deal in these papers to show that this 
is precisely what does not happen. Perhaps 
the worst of the whole miserable business is 
that the government gets so slight a share of 
what we pay, in comparison to the amount 
that goes to the private fortunes of the gov- 
ernment's beneficiaries. I do say, however, 
that every one of these tax-possibilities cuts 
some kind of a figure in the final cost of what 
we buy. Moreover, every tax or chance of 
a tax that.is levied against the products 
of labor is paid by the last man at the end of 
the long line. 

So much, then, for tangible property. In- 
tangible property, called credits — stocks, 
mortgages, bonds, etc.—if taxed at all, also 
bears both double and indirect taxation. Con- 


“So commonplace 
tax of the concern that put it up. They are put up in tin, and there the tariff 
beneficiaries get their mouthful. They are labeled with taxed paper bearing the 
imprint of taxed ink. They go to a wholesaler and are taxed as merchandise, and 


taxed as merchandise again when your retailer has them in his stock. 
you pay for them you pay the whole bill ” 
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a thing as a can of vegetables bears, first, the corporation 


And when 


sider, for example, the mortgage tax. The 
borrower always pays it. He has to pay it, 
or the lender will not deal with him. If the 
State tries to make the lender pay it, as Cali- 
fornia once tried to do, the rate of interest 
simply rises to cover the tax, and a little more. 

Is anything meaner and more petty than 
for the State to add to the burden of a man 
who is already in debt, to make a man pay 
extra, above his interest, for the privilege of 
going into debt? "This too, when, as a rule, 
those who borrow on mortgages, especially 
small borrowers, are honest and enterprising 
and need the money. It is an outrage to tax 
them at all; and the device of indirectness is 
the insult added to the injury. 

Not only is the mortgage tax always in- 
direct, always paid by the borrower, but it is 
also always double. It puts two taxes on the 
same piece of property at the same time. 
Suppose you borrow money on your real 
estate in order to finish a house. The mort- 
gage is taxed. Yet it has no earthly value 
except for the value of the real-estate behind 
it, and you are already paying taxes on that. 
So there you are, taxed once on the real 
estate and once on the piece of paper that cer- 
tifies your ownership of it. This is not fair. 


An Interesting Case 


Tax any form of credit and it fares the 
same as a mortgage. Double taxation is in- 
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evitable and indirect taxation is inevitable. 
A long time ago I was told an interesting 
story about promissory notes. 

The man who told me the story—let me 
call him Smith—began by saying that once he 
bought a very fine watch at second hand 
from Brown, one of 
his neighbors, for 
$100, and gave a 
note for the amount. 
The watch was taxed 
and the note also. 

Brown’s family 
liked music, and this 
caused him to invest 
$100 in a share of 
an opera subscrip- 
tion. Jones, who 
shared with him, 
knew him well, knew 
he was perfectly 
good for it, and took 
his note. This note 
was taxed. 

Jones was unfor- 
tunately fond of 
drink and leaned to 
doubtful company. 
He shortly laid in a 
considerable assort- 
ment of liquors and cigars, and, being short 
of ready money, made up the deficit with a 
note for $100—taxed. 

Robinson, the liquor merchant, was re- 
investing everything he could lay his hands on 
just then, and offered his note for $100 to a 
grocery firm for a consignment of family 

supplies. This note was taxed. 

' A Here, all told, was $400 worth of tax-bear- 
ing notes, and yet everything that the notes 
stood for had been taxed already. Even 
Brown's opera tickets were taxed in theory of 
law, for they were evidences of debt due from 
a solvent debtor. The law does not exempt 
debts payable in opera-music any more than 
in money, as far as I am aware. 

The watch was taxed, the groceries had 
been taxed many times, the liquor and cigars 
had been taxed as merchandise no one knows 
how often, and they also bore the rousing tax 
of the internal revenue. Piled on all this was 
the aggregate of four taxed notes at $100 each. 

Was there really $400 worth of value to 
those notes? We will see. 

Within two months a pickpocket stopped 
one tax for Smith by taking his watch. 
Brown had heard all the operas that he was 
entitled to, and the question of the tax on his 
tickets became academic. Jones and his 


“Is anything meaner and more petty than for the 

State to add to the burden of a man who is already 

in debt, to make a man pay above his interest, for 
the privilege of going into debt? " 
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roystering friends drank all the whiskey 
and smoked up all the cigars, so these 
were no longer taxable. Robinson's family 
ate the groceries, and that tax was ended. 
But the $400 worth of notes was still 
running and still bearing taxes. 

And now came 
the touch of magic. 
Smith got together 
$100, handed it to 
Brown, who gave it 
to Jones, Jones to 
Robinson, and Rob- 
inson to the grocer. 
At once the notes 
became waste 
paper and the taxes 
stopped. In other 
words, $400 of tax- 
able value was sat- 
isfied by $100 worth 
of real money! 

This is only what 
happens every day, 
perhaps drawn less 
accurately to scale. 
And yet we are slow 
to see that any tax 
on any form of credit 
is double taxation. 

Here is a specimen of double taxation, as 
one might say, at wholesale rates. A lady 
moved East to Massachusetts and bought a 
place near Boston, where she built a first-class 
house. She was taxed on her real estate and 
improvements. 

She owned a good deal of property of 
both kinds, tangible and intangible, chat- 
tels and credits. Most of her chattels 
were situated, I think, in Wisconsin. Her 
whole estate was administered by a trustee 
who lived in Indiana and remitted her in- 
come and accounts at stated intervals from 
there. 

Wisconsin, or whatever State it was, taxed 
her property because it was situated there. 
Indiana taxed the same property to the 
trustee because he personally resided in 
Indiana and was legally holding the property. 
Finally Massachusetts also taxed the income 
of the same property because the woman 
lived near Boston. 

“Tf this is enforced,” the woman wrote, 
when the Massachusetts assessors broke the 
news to her, “it will be a decree of my 
personal banishment from the State, as 
effectual as that which the State formerly 
launched against Roger Williams and the 
Quakers.”’ 
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Where We Are Behind Other Nations 


But what is to be donc? 
property tax as applied to personal property 
is seen, must be seen, to be an archaic abom- 
ination. It is an utter failure from every 
point of view. There is not a single good word 
to be said for any phase of its theory or prac- 
tice. The retention of it in the remotest cor- 
ner of this country would grade America’s 
tax-policy below that of any other civilized 
country, for every other civilized country has 
condemned it and thrust it out. Admit all 
this—but what are we to do about it? 

Why. get rid of it. Do what other coun- 
tries do. Sweep the tax off personal property 
altogether and into the trash heap where 
every other nation put it long ago. , The con- 
stitutions of ten States permit this already; 
the others, restricting the taxing power of the 
legislatures, require amendment. 

Fifty words is enough for any constitution 
to say about taxation. A provision that 
taxes should be levied for public purposes 
only, that they should be uniform on the 
same class of property, that the taxing power 
should never be surrendered or contracted 
away,—and stop there. There should be no 
codification of tax laws, and above all, no 
recognition of anyone's pet theories or 
methods of taxation, not even mine. Abol- 
ish constitutional restraint on the taxing 
power of the Legislature and then sweep 
away the general-property tax. This is all 
a constitution can safely do, and all it needs 
to do. 

Then, perhaps, substitute special taxes as 
the Legislature shall determine. Many coun- 
tries do this. Or, even better, let the legisla- 
tures enact permission for separate commu- 
nities to choose their own ways of raising their 
share of the revenue. This was Mr. Jeffer- 
son's idea—a kind of “‘local-option’’ in 
taxation—and it is working admirably in 
many places. Canada, for instance, is do- 
ing splendidly with it, as we shall see here- 
after. 

But are there any special taxes that might 
be substituted to make up the small propor- 
tion now paid by personalty. which are really 
any improvement over the general-property 
tax? Is there such a thing, for instance, as a 
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direct tax, a tax that cannot be shifted along 
down the line to the last man? 

Yes, several of them. An inheritance tax 
cannot be shifted. The man against whom 
it is levied must pay it. This is one form of 
special tax that might be substituted, though, 
strictly speaking, it is unjust, for it is an 
invasion of the rights of private property. 

An income tax (except on incomes from in- 
terest) is a direct tax and cannot be shifted. 
This is an unjust tax, sometimes because it 
involves double taxation, and always be- 
cause each person has a right to keep all that 
he honestly earns. No theory of taxation is 
sound that loses sight of this right; and there- 
fore no practice of taxation constructed on 
such a theory will be found, in the long-run, 
to work. 

A taxon the value of land is direct and can- 
not be shifted. At first sight one would say 
it might, but it really cannot. This will be 
clear when you consider that you cannot 
exact any more ground rent from a tenant 
after you have put a mortgage on your land 
than you could get from him before. In the 
same way you cannot recoup yourself for a 
land tax by raising a tenant's rent or, indeed, 
in any other way. 

A poll tax or any similar tax cannot be 
shifted. These taxes are unjust in the ex- 
treme, and inconsistent. The law levies them 
on а man simply because he is alive, and then 
does not kill him, as it should, when he de- 
clines to pay. Sometimes it shuts him up in 
prison for not paying, which is again unjust, 
because in prison he can earn nothing to pay 
his tax with. Sometimes his friends pay the 
tax, which amounts to his being held fer 
ransom. 

A tax on franchises or delegated monopolies 
cannot be shifted. These taxes are just be- 
cause they are levied against privileges re- 
ceived from government, and this is the true 
theory of taxation. 


As a people we ure curiously slow to learn 
from other nations, slow of interest in what 
they are doing. Canada, for instance, is our 
nearest neighbor; and yet very few of us are 
aware that Canada has made more progress 
in taxation in seven years than we have in 
seventy-five. 


The next articles in this series, the first of which will be in the May number, will report the re- 
sults of Canada’s progressive lax policies, especially in her western provinces. 
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HERE are two ways of doing battle 
against Disgrace. You may live it 
down; or you may run away from 
it and hide. The first method is 

heart-breaking, but sure. The second cannot 
be relied upon because of the uncomíortable 
way Disgrace has of turning up at your heels 
just when you think you have eluded her in 
the last town but one. 

Ted Terrill did not choose the first method. 
He had it thrust upon him. Aíter Ted had 
served his term he came back home to visit 
his mother's grave, intending to take the next 
train out. He wore none of the prison pallor 
that you read about in books, because he had 
been shortstop on the penitentiary all-star 
baseball team, and famed for the dexterity 
with which he could grab up red-hot ground- 
ers. The storied lock step and the clipped 
hair effect also were missing. The superin- 
tendent of Ted's prison had been one of the 
reform kind. 

You never would have picked Ted for a 
criminal. He had none of those interesting 
phrenological bumps and depressions that 
usually are shown to such frank advantage in 
the Bertillon photographs. Ted had been as- 
sistant cashier in the Citizens’ National bank. 
In a mad moment he had attempted a little 
slcight-of-hand act in which certain Citizens? 
National funds were to be transformed into 
certain glittering shares and back again so 
quickly that the examiners couldn't follow it 
with their eyes. But Ted was unaccustomed 
to these now-you-sec-it-and-now-you-don't 
feats and his hand slipped. The trick dropped 
to the floor with an awful clatter. 

Ted had been a lovable young kid, six feet 
high, and blond, with a great reputation as a 
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dresser. He had the first yellow plush hat in 
our town. It sat on his golden head like a 
halo. The women allliked Ted. Mrs. Dank- 
worth, the dashing widow (why will widows 
persist in being dashing?), said that hewas the 
only man in our town who knew how to wear 
a dress suit. The men were forever slapping 
him on the back and asking him to have a 
little something. Ted’s good looks, and his 
clever tongue and a certain charming Irish 
way he had with him caused him to be taken 
up by the smart set. Now, if you've never 
lived in a small town you will be much amused 
at the idea of its boasting a smart set. Which 
proves your ignorance. The small town 
smart set is deadly serious about its smart- 
ness. It likes to take six-hour runs down to 
the city to fit a pair of shoes and hear Caruso. 
Its clothes are as well made, and its scandals 
as crisp, and its pace as hasty, and its golf 
club as dull as the clothes, and scandals, and 
pace, and golf club of its city cousins. 

The hasty pace killed Ted. He tried to 
keep step in a set of young folks whose fathers 
had made our town. And all the time his 
pocketbook was yelling, “Whoa!” The 
young people ran largely to scarlet-uphol- 
stered touring cars, and country-club doings, 
and house parties, as small town younger 
generations are apt to. When Ted went to 
high school half the boys in his little clique 
spent their after-school hours dashing up and 
down Main street in their big, glittering cars, 
sitting slumped down on the middle of their 
spines in front of the steering wheel, their 
sleeves rolled up, their hair combed a militant 
pompadour. One or the other of them al- 
ways took Ted along. It is fearfully easy 
to develop a taste for that kind of thing. 
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As he grew older, the taste took root and 
became a habit. 

Ted came out after serving his term, still 
handsome, spite of all that story writers may 
have taught to the contrary. But we'll 
make this concession to the old tradition. 
There was a difference. His radiant blondeur 
was dimmed in 
some intangible, 
elusive way. Birdie 
Callahan, who had 
worked in Ted's 
mother's kitchen 
for years, and who 
had gone back to 
her old job at the 
Haley House after 
her mistress's 
death, put it sadly, 
thus: 

“Не was always 
th' han'some divil. 
I used to look for- 
ward to ironin' day 
just for the pleas- 
ure of pressin' his 
fancy shirts for 
him. I'mthat par- 
tial to them swell 


blondes. But I 
dinnaw, he's 
changed. Doin’ 


time has taken the 
edge off his hair 
an' complexion. 
Not changed his 
color, do yuh mind, 
but dulled it, like 
a gold ring, or the 
like, that has tar- 


nished." МЕУ 


Ted was seated 
in the smoker, with 
a chip on his shoulder, and a sick horror of 
encountering some one he knew in his heart, 
when Jo Haley, of the Haley House, got on at 
Westport, homeward bound. Jo Haley is the 
most eligible bachelor in our town, and the 
slipperiest. He has made the Haley House a 
gem, so that traveling men will cut half a 
dozen towns to Sunday there. If he should 
say “Jump through this!” to any girl in our 
town she’d jump. 

Jo Haley strolled leisurely up the car aisle 
toward Ted. Ted saw him coming and sat 
very still, waiting. 

“Hello Ted! How's Ted?" said Jo Haley, 
casually. And dropped into the adjoining 
seat without any more fuss. 
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Ted wet his lips slightly and tried to say 
something. He had been a breezy talker. 
But the words would not come. Jo Haley 
made no effort to cover the situation with a 
rush of conversation. He did not seem to 
realize that there was any situation to cover. 
He champed the end of his cigar and handed 
one to Ted. 

"Well you've 
taken your lickin’, 
kid. What you go- 
ing to do now?” 

The rawness of 
it made Ted wince. 
'*Oh, I don't 
know," he stam- 
mered. “Tve a job 
half promised in 
Chicago." 

“What doing?" 

Ted laughed a 
short and ugly 
laugh. “Driving a 
brewery auto 
truck.” 

Jo Haley tossed 
his cigar dexter- 
ously to the oppo- 
site corner of his 
mouth and squinted 
thoughtfully along 
its bulging sides. 

“Remember that 
Wenzel girl that’s 
kept books for me 
for the last six 
years? She's leav- 
ing in a couple of 
months to marry a 
New York guy that 
travels for ladies' 
cloaks and suits. 
After she goes it’s 
nix with the lady bookkeepers for me. Not 
that Minnie isn’t a good, straight girl, and 
honest, but no girl can keep books with one 
eye on a column of figures and the other on a 
traveling man in a brown suit and a red 
necktie, unless she’s cross-eyed, and you bet 
Minnie ain’t. The job’s yours if you want 
it. Eighty a month to start on, and board.” 

“T—can’t, Jo. Thanks just the same. 
I’m going to try to begin all over again, some- 
where else, where nobody knows me.” 

“Oh yes," said Jo. “І knew a fellow that 
did that. After he came out he grew a beard, 
and wore eyeglasses, and changed his name. 
Had a quick, crisp way of talkin', and he cul- 
tivated a drawl and went west and started in 


UTHE MEN WERE 
FOREVER SLAP- 
PING HIM ON THE 
BACK AND ASKING 
HIM TO HAVE A 
LITTLE SOME: 
THING" 


““HELLO TED! 
HALEY, CASUALLY. 
INTO THE 


ADJOINING 


business. Realestate, І think. Anyway, the 
second month he was there in walks a fool he 
used to know and bellows: ‘Why if it ain’t 
Bill! Hello Bill! I thought you was doing 
time yet.’ That was enough. Ted, you сап 
black your face, and dye your hair, and squint 
and some fine day, sooner or later, some- 
body'll come along and blab the whole thing. 
And say, the older it gets the worse it sounds, 
when it does come out. Stick around here 
where you grew up, Ted.” 

Ted clasped and unclasped his hands un- 
comfortably. “1 can’t figure out why you 
should care how I finish." 

“No reason,” answered Jo. “Not a darned 
one. I wasn’t ever in love with your ma, like 
the guy on the stage; and I never owed your 
ра а cent. So it ain't a guilty conscience. І 
guess it’s just pure cussedness, and a hank- 
erin’ for a new investment. I’m curious to 
know how'l you turn out. You've got the 
makin's of what the newspapers call a Lead- 
ing Citizen, even if you did fall down once. 
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HOW'S TED:' SAID JOE 
AND DROPPED 
SEAT 
WITHOUT ANY MORE FUSS" 


If I'd ever had time to get married, which I 
never will have, a first-class hotel bein more 
worry and expense than a Pittsburg steel 
magnate’s whole harem, I'd have wanted 
somebody to do the same for my kid. That 
sounds slushy, but it's straight." 

“T don't seem to know how to thank you," 
began Ted, a little husky as to voice. 

"Call around to-morrow morning," in- 
terrupted Jo Haley, briskly, *and Minnie 
Wenzel will show you the ropes. You and her 
can work together for a couple of months. 
After then she’s leaving to make her under- 
wear, and that. I should think she’d have a 
bale of it by this time. Been embroidering 
them shimmy things and lunch cloths back 
of the desk when she thought I wasn’t lookin’ 
for the last six months." 

Ted came down next morning at 8 А.м. 
with his nerve between his teeth and the 
chip still balanced lightly on his shoulder. 
Five minutes later Minnie Wenzel knocked 
it off. When Jo Haley introduced the two 
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jocularly, knowing that they had originally 
met in the First Reader room, Miss Wenzel 
acknowledged the introduction icily by lifting 
her left eyebrow slightly and drawing down 
the corners of her mouth. Her air of hauteur 
was a triumph, considering that she was handi- 
capped by black sateen sleevelets. 

I wonder how one could best describe Miss 
Wenzel? There is one of her in every small 
town. Let me think (business of hand on 
brow). Well, she always paid eight dollars 
for her corsets when most girls in a similar 
position got theirs for fifty-nine cents in the 
basement. Nature had been kind to her. 
‘The hair that had been a muddy brown in 
Minnie's schoolgirl days it had touched with 
a magic red-gold wand. Birdie Callahan al- 
ways said that Minnie was working only to 
wear out her old clothes. 

Aíter the introduction Miss Wenzel fol- 
lowed Jo Haley into the lobby. She took no 
pains to lower her voice. 

“Well I must say, Mr. Haley, you've got 
a fine nerve! If my gentleman friend was to 
hear of my working with an ex-con I wouldn't 
be surprised if he'd break off the engagement. 
I should think you'd have some respect for 
the feelings of a lady with a name to keep 
up, and engaged to a swell fellow like Mr. 
Schwartz." 

*Say, listen m', girl," replied Jo Haley. 
“The law don't cover all the tricks. But if 
stuffing an order was a criminal offense I'll 
bet your swell traveling man would be doing 
a life term." 

Ted worked that day with his teeth set so 
that his jaws ached next morning. Minnie 
Wenzel spoke to him only when necessary 
and then in terms of dollars and cents. When 
dinner time came she divested herself of the 
black sateen sleevelets, wriggled from the 
shoulders down à /a Patricia O'Brian, pro- 
duced a chamois skin, and disappeared in the 
direction of the washroom. Ted waited until 
the dining room was almost deserted. Then 
he went in to dinner alone. Some one in white 
wearing an absurd little pocket handkerchief 
of an apron led him to a seat in a far corner of 
the big room. Ted did not lift his eyes higher 
than the snowy square of the apron. The 
Apron drew out a chair, shoved it under 
Ted’s knees in the way Aprons have, and 
thrust a printed menu at him. 

* Roast beef, mediun,” said Ted, without 
looking up. 

“ Bless your heart, yuh ain't changed a bit. 
J remember how yuh used to jaw when it was 
too well done," said the Apron, fondly. 

Ted's head came up with a jerk. 
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“So yuh will cut yer old friends, is it?" 
grinned Birdie Callahan. “If this wasn’t a 
public dining room maybe yuh’d shake hands 
with a poor but proud workin’ girrul. Yer as 
good lookin’ a divil as ever, Mister Ted.” 

Ted’s hand shot out and grasped hers. 
“Birdie! I could weep on your apron! I 
never was so glad to see anyone in my life. 
Just to look at you makes те homesick. 
What in Sam Hill are you doing here?” 

“Waitin’. After yer ma died, seemed like 
І didn’t care t work fer no other privit fam'ly, 
so I came back here on my old job. I'll bet 
I’m the homeliest head waitress in captivity.” 

Ted's nervous fingers were pleating the 
tablecloth. His voice sank to a whisper. 
* Birdie, tell me the God's truth. Did those 
three years cause her death?" 

“Niver!” lied Birdie. “I was with her to 
the end. It started with a cold on th’ chest. 
Have some French fried with yer becf, Mr. 
Teddy. They're illigent to-day." 

Birdie glided off to the kitchen. Authors 
are fond of the word "glide." But you can 
take it literally this time. Birdie had a face 
that looked like a huge mistake, but she 
walked like a panther, and they’re said to be 
the last cry as gliders. She walked with her 
chin up and her hips firm. That comes from 
juggling trays. You have to walk like that to 
keep your nose out of the soup. After a while 
the walk becomes a habit. Any seasoned 
dining-room girl could give lessons in walk- 
ing to the Delsarte teacher of an Eastern fin- 
ishing school. 

From the day that Birdie Callahan served 
Ted with the roast beef medium and the 
elegant French fried, she appointed herself 
monitor over his food and clothes and mor- 
als. I wish I could find words to describe his 
bitter loneliness. He did not seek companion- 
ship. The men, although not directly avoid- 
ing him, seemed somehow to have pressing 
business whenever they happened in his 
vicinity. The women ignored him. Mrs. 
Dankworth, still dashing and still widowed, 
passed Ted one day and looked fixedly at a 
point one inch above his head. In a town like 
ours the Haley House is like a big, hospitable 
clubhouse. The men drop in there the first 
thing in the morning, and the last thing at 
night, to hear the gossip and buy a cigar and 
jolly the girl at the cigar counter. Ted spoke 
to them when they spoke to him. He began 
todevelopa certain grimline about the mouth. 
Jo Haley watched him from afar, and the 
longer he watched the kinder and more spec- 
ulative grew the look in his eyes. And slowly 
and surely there grew in the hearts of our 
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townspeople a certain new respect and ad- 
miration for this boy who was fighting his 
fight. 

Ted got into the habit of taking his meals 
late, so that Birdie Callahan could take the 
time to talk to him. 

" Birdie,” he said 
one day, when she 
brought his soup, 
"do you know that 
you're the only de- 
cent woman who'll 
talk to me? Do you 
know what I mean 
when I say that I'd 
give the rest of my 
life if I could just 
put my head in my 
mother’s lap and 
have her muss up 
my hair and call me 
foolish names?” 

Birdie Callahan 
cleared her throat 
and said abruptly: 
“I was noticin’ yes- 
terday your gray 
pants needs pressin’ 


bad. Bring ’em | 

down to-morrow 5х , 
n NU 

mornin’ and I'll give / 

'em th’ elegant 

crease in the laun- 

dry.” 


So the first weeks 
went by, and the 
two months of Miss 
Wenzel's stay came 
to an end. Ted 
thanked his God and 
tried hard not to 
wish that she was a SWELL 
man so that he could BE 
punch her head. 

The day before the time appointed for her 
departure she was closcted with Jo Haley for 
a long, long time. When finally she emerged a 
bellboy lounged up to Ted with a message. 

“Wenzel says th’ Old Man wants t’ see 
vou. ’S in his office. Say Mr. Terrill, do 
yuh think they can play to-day? It's pretty 
wet." 

Jo Haley was sunk in the depths of his big 
leather chair. He did not look up as Ted 
entered. “Sit down," he said. Ted sat 
down and waited, puzzled. 

“As a wizard at figures," mused Jo Haley 
at last, softly as though to himself, “I’m a 
frost. A column of figures on paper makes 
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my head swim. But I can carry a whole regi- 
ment of ‘em іп my head. I know every time 
the barkeeper draws one in the dark. I've 
been watchin’ this thing for the last two weeks 
hopin’ you'd quit and come and tell me.” 
He turned suddeniy 
and faced Ted. 
"Ted, old kid," he 
said sadly, "what- 
"n'ell made you do 
it again?" 

"What's the 
joke?" asked Ted. 

"Now Ted," re- 
monstrated Јо 
Haley, “that way of 
talking won't help 
matters none. As I 
said, I’m rotten at 
figures. But you're 
the first investment 
that ever turned out 
bad, and let me tc: 
you Ive handled 
some mighty bad 
smelling ones. Why. 
kid, if you had 
just come to me on 
the quiet and asked 
for the loan of a 
hundred or 
why——" 

^ What's the joke, 
Jo?” said Ted again, 
slowly. 

“This ain't my 
notion of a joke," 
came the terse an- 
swer. "We're three 
hundred short." 

The last vestige of 
Ted Terrill’s old- 
time radiance 
seemed to flicker 
and die, leaving him ashen and old. 

“Short?” he repeated. Then “My God!” 
in a strangely colorless voice—" My God!" 
He looked down at his fingers impersonally, 
as though they belonged to some one else. 
Then his hand clutched Jo Haley’s arm with 
the grip of fear. “Jo! Jo! That's the thing 
that has haunted me day and night, till my 
nerves are raw. The fear of doing it again. 
Don't laugh at me, will you? I used to lie 
awake nights going over that cursed business 
of the bank—over and over—till the cold 
sweat would break out all over me. I used to 
figure it all out again, step by step, until — 
Jo, could a man steal and not know it? 


so 


AN ORDER WAS A 


MAN WOULD 
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Could thinking of a thing like that drive a 
man crazy? Because if it could—if it could— 
then х 

“I don’t know,” said Jo Haley, “but it 
sounds darned fishy.” He had a hand on 
Ted’s shaking shoulder, and was looking into 
the white, drawn face. “І had great plans 
for you, Ted. But Minnie Wenzel’s got it 
all down on slips of paper. I. might as well 
call her in again, and we'll have the whole 
blamed thing out." 

Minnie Wenzel came. In her hand were 
slips of paper, and books with figures in 
them, and Ted looked and saw things writ- 
ten in his own hand that should not have been 
there. And he covered his shamed face with 
his two hands and gave thanks that his 
mother was dead. 

'There came three sharp raps at the office 
door. The tense fig- 
ures within jumpcd 
nervously. 

"Keep out!” 
called Jo Haley, 
‘whoever you are." 
Whereupon the door 
opened and Birdie 
Callahan breezed in. 

“Get out, Birdie 
Callahan,” roared 
Jo. “You're in the 
wrong pew.” 

Birdie closed the 
door behind her 
composedly and 
came farther into 
the room. “Pete th’ 
pasthry cook just 
tells me that Minnie 
Wenzel told th’ day 
clerk, who told the 
barkeep, who told 
th’ janitor, who told 
th’ chef, who told 
Pete, that Minnie 
had caught Ted 
stealin’ some three 
hundred dollars." 

Fed took a quick 
step forward. 
“Birdie, for Heav- 
en’s sake keep out 
of this. You can’t make things any better. 
You may believe in me, but ў 

** Where's the money?” asked Birdie. 

Ted stared at her a moment, his mouth 
open ludicrously. 

* Why—I—don't—know," he articulated, 
painfully. “І never thought of that.” 


"BIRDIE HAD A FACE THAT LOOKED LIKE 
A HUGE MISTAKE'' 
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Birdie snorted defiantly. “I thought so. 
D'ye know," sociably, “I was visitin? with 
my aunt Mis’ Mulcahy last evenin’.” 

There was a quick rustle of silks from Min- 
nie Wenzel’s direction. i 

“Say, look here—” began Jo Haley, im- 
patiently. 

“Shut up, Jo Haley!” snapped Birdie. 
* As I was sayin’, I was visitin' with my aunt 
Mis’ Mulcahy. She does fancy washin’ an’ 
ironin’ for the swells. An’ Minnie Wenzel, 
there bein’ none sweller, hires her to do up 
her weddin’ linens. Such smears av hand em- 
bridery an’ Irish crochet she never see th’ 
likes, Mis’ Mulcahy says, and she’s seen a lot. 
And as a special treat to the poor owld 
soul, why Minnie Wenzel lets her see some 
av her weddin’ clo’es. There never yet 
was a woman who cud resist showin’ her 

- weddin’ things to 
every other woman 
she cud lay hands 
on. Well, Mis’ Mul- 
cahy, she see that 
grand trewsow 
and she said she 
never saw th’ beat. 
Dresses! Well, her 
going away suit 
alone comes to 
eighty dollars, for 
it’s bein’ made by 
Molkowsky, the lit- 
tle Polish tailor. An’ 
her weddin’ dress is 
satin, do yuh mind! 
Oh, it was a real 
treat for my aunt 
Mis’ Mulcahy.” 

Birdie walked over 
to where Minnie 
Wenzel sat, very 
white and still, and 
pointed a stubby red 
finger in her face. 
“Tis the grand 
manager ye are, 
Miss Wenzel, gettin' 
satins an' tailor 
mades on yer salary. 
It takes a woman, 
Minnie Wenzel, to 
see through a woman's thricks." 

“Well Ill be dinged!” exploded Jo Haley. 

"Yuh'dbetterbe!" retorted Birdie Callahan. 

Minnie Wenzel stood up, her lip caught 
between her teeth. 

“ Am I to understand, Jo Haley, that you 
dare to accuse me of taking your filthy money, 
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instead of that miserable ex-con there who 
has done time?” ` 

“That'll do, Minnie," said Jo Haley, 
gently. “That’s a-plenty.” 

“Prove it," went on Minnie, and then 
looked as though she wished she hadn't. 

"A business col- 
lege edjication is a 
grand foine thing," 
observed Birdie. 
“Miss Wenzel is a 
graduate av wan. 
They teach you 
everything from 
drawin’ birds with 
tail feathers to plain 
and fancy penman- 
ship. In fact, they 
teach everything in 
the writin’ line except 
forgery, an’ I ain't so 
sure they haven't got 
а coorse in that.” 

“T don’t care,” 
whimpered Minnie 
Wenzel suddenly, 
sinking in a limp 
heap on the floor. “I 
had to do it. I'm 
marrying a swell fel- 
low and a girl’s got 
to have some clothes 
that don’t look like 
a Bird Center dress- 
maker’s work. He’s 
got three sisters. I 
saw their pictures 
and they're coming 
to the wedding. 
They're the kind 
that wearlow-necked 
dre:ses in the even- 
ing, and have their 
hair and nails done 
downtown. I haven’t got a thing but my 
looks. Could I go to New York dressed like a 
rube? On the square, Jo, I worked here six 
years and never took a sou. But things got 
away from me. The tailor wouldn’t finish 
my suit unless I paid him fifty dollars down. 
I only took fifty at first, intending to pay 
it back. Honest to goodness, Jo, I did." 

“Cut it out,” said Jo Haley, “and get up. 
I was going to give you a check for your 
wedding, though I hadn't counted on no 
three hundred. We'll call it square. And I 
hope you'll be happy, but I don't gamble 
on it. You'll be goin’ through your man's 
pants pockets before vou're married a year. 
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You can take your hat and fade. Га like to 
know how I'm ever going to square this thing 
with Ted and Birdie." 

“ An’ mestandin’ here gassin’ while them fool 
girls in the dinin' room can't seta table decent, 
and dinner in less than ten minutes," cried 

Birdie, rushing off. 

Ted mumbled some- 

thing unintelligible 

and was after her. 

“Birdie! I want 
to talk to you.” 

“Say it quick 
then,” said Birdie, 
over her shoulder. 
“The doors open in 
three minnits." 

“І can't tell you 
how grateful I am. 

. This is no place to 
talk to you. Will you 
let me walk home 
with you to-night, 
after your work's 
done?" 

"Will I?" said 
Birdie, turning to 
face him. “I will 
not. 'Th'swell mob 
has shook you, an' a 
good thing it is. You 
was travelin’ with a 
bunch of racers, 
when you was only 
built for medium 
speed. Now you're 
got your chance to 
a fresh start and 
don't you ever think 
I'm going to be the 
one to let you spoil it 
by beginnin’ to walk 
out witha dinin' room 
Lizzie like me." 
“Don’t say that, Birdie,” Ted put in. 
“It’s the truth," affirmed Birdie. “Not 

that I ain’t a perfec’ly respectable girrul, and 

ye know it. I'm a good slob, but folks would 
be tickled for the chance to say that you had 

nobody to go with but the likes av me. If I 

was to let you walk home with me to-night, 
yuh might be askin’ to call next week. Inside 
half a year, if yuh was lonesome enough, 
yuh’d ask me to marry yuh. And b’gorra,” 
she said softly, looking down at her unlovely 
red hands. ‘I’m dead scared Га do it. Get 
back to work, Ted Terrill, and hold yer head 
up high, and when yuh say your prayers to- 
night, thank your lucky stars I ain't a hussy.” 
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MRS. ALFRED LEROY HODDER 


HREE years ago Mrs. Alfred Hodder 
(recently appointed superintendent 
of the Massachusetts Reformatory 
Prison for Women at Sherborn) 

came to my office with a mutual friend to offer 
herself for that most difficult and delicate ser- 
vice—the care of girls referred to the Social 
Service Department of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, facing maternity without a 
husband. I was convinced at first sight. No 
one could look into her face and hear her voice 
without knowing that she was born for bold 
and perilous service, then reborn for the heal- 
ing and refreshment of broken spirits. 

Years ago Mrs. Hodder’s friends would 
have thought her too gentle, too delicately 
nurtured, too retiring and submissive for the 
grim, arduous, often discouraging work in 
which she has been so happy and so notably 
successful since 1906. The late Professor 
William James said last year to the writer 
that, as he recalled Mrs. Hodder’s modest, 
refined and typically domestic personality of 
fifteen years ago, he could not get over mar- 
veling at the transformation which experi- 
enceand suffering had wroughtin her; could not 
get used to thinking of her as one now battling 
in the forefront of the darkest and most difti- 
cult of social problems—the problem of sex. 

This problem of sex was taken up by her 
three years ago asa member of the staff of social 
workers at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. Her work has included a close, almost 
maternal, care for girls facing childbirth with- 
out a husband, the effort to help them secure 
their rights when they have been wronged, to 
quicken and nourish in them the sense of ma- 
ternal and social responsibility, to help them 
in finding work so that they can support their 
fatherless children, and to see that their nat- 
ural need for recreation is satisfied. She is 
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with her girls in their homes and in her own— 
their coniidante and intimate friend, not their 
judge or overseer. Through constant com- 
panionship that ripens into mutual affection, 
through her eloquent letters and her rich re- 
sponsive sympathy, she wins them first into 
personal devotion to her, then into devotion 
to the laws which guide her own life. 

This would be impossible did she not pos- 
sess the faculty of preserving her youth like 
a gem in its matrix, intact within the totality 
of her mature womanhood. Full of dash and 
fire, still sanguine and adventurous, keen to 
enjoy, never blind to the world’s merrimert, 
despite her clear-eyed knowledge of its ugii- 
ness and affliction, she has yet little in com- 
mon with those enthusiasts whose cloud- 
capped heads lose sight of the common earth 
so that their feet stumble against hard, prac- 
tical obstacles. Her knowledge of what is 
miscalled “the world"—meaning its grosser, 
more elemental and meaner aspects—is ex- 
tensive and exact. Few physicians, few 
criminologists, know the seamy and thread- 
bare aspects of human life, its diseased and 
perverted issues, better than she. But her 
keen, shrewd appreciation of the depths of 
degradation or innocent animalism in which 
love's substance nearly vanishes, never checks 
her enthusiastic welcome for the True Romance 
that is often so strangely interwoven with 
debauchery and crime. No one is more quick 
to discover and in strange environment to 
nourish the seeds of ideal beauty, of genuine 
chivalry and of those intenser passions which 
blend the human with the divine. 

Such a range as this, such a gamut of hu- 
man knowledge and human sympathy, en- 
ables her to grasp the whole problem of sex, 
its possibilities and its perversions, without 
bitterness for the brutality of men or the 
weakness of women, without fanatical and 
fatuous hopes for sudden yet permanent con- 
versions. It prevents her being misled by 
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patent panaceas which hope to abolish, 
through political or economic reforms, an 
evil which is as great among the rich as 
among the poor, among the fortunate as 
among the unfortunate. 

For the past three years she has been every 
morning at her desk in the corridor at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, where, with 
the other workers of the Social Service De- 
partment, she is ready to receive any whom 
the physicians send to that department be- 
cause medicine and surgery are inadequate to 
solve the problems involved. She has been 
one of the most efficient workers whom the 
department has ever employed—efticient, as 
has been previously hinted, both in the 
homely details of living and in conveyance of 
that spiritual motive-power which makes the 
details worth while. She is wise about the 
cheapest and best materials for baby clothes, 
ready to take a turn at the ironing or to peel 
potatoes for the family dinner if, on one of her 
home visits, this seems the most obvious and 
helpful way of getting into the family life. 
She is with her girls in their homes and in her 
own, with them in their recreations and out- 
ings, with them in absence through her elo- 
quent letters. Her girlish zest for a good 
time, her youthful enthusiasm for all that 
interests a girl, makes her as much their com- 
rade as their maternaladviser. Only theseem- 
ingly smug and self-complacent feel the lash of 
her indignation. To all the rest she offers the 
protection of her faith, her hope and her love. 

To her new work as Superintendent of 
Sherborn Reformatory prison for women she 
will bring an experience of eighteen months 
as matron at the Lancaster Reform School 
for girls, a vivid interest in prison problems 
gained from her recent trip through the chief 
prisons of the country with the International 
Prison Congress, which she accompanied as 
one of the American reception committee as 
well as for the service rendered the foreign 
delegates by her fluent use of French and 
German. She also presented before this Con- 
gress a paper on the laws (foreign and domes- 
tic) governing the rights of illegitimate chil- 
dren and the duties of their parents. 

For the loss of so inspiring and creative a 
worker we Bostonians must console ourselves 
with the thought that we relinquish Mrs. 
Hodder only for a wider service of the same 
ends to which she has already been devoting 
her life. The needs of the State embrace and 
include those of the city, so that the new work 
of this brave pioneer will help, we trust, to 
solve a problem which concerns us all—that 
most urgent and accusing problem which 
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Galsworthy’s 
vividly before us: 
our prisons? 


“Justice” has brought so 
What shall we do with 
RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D. 


EDWARD S. MARTIN 


F Edward S. Martin could see the real 
fruit of his labor for nearly thirty years 
as a writer of unsigned editorial para- 
graphs, his philosophic mind would be 

filled with amazement at his own influence. 
‘The writer of anonymous work seldom has the 
reward of direct personal approval. He sim- 
ply pours his ideas into the great hopper of 
printed matter, and takes up the next task. 
Some men shrivel and lose all personal quality 
after a few years of it. But Martin has grown 
more individual and finer with the years. 

He had the advantage of starting out with 
an eager, cultivated mind and a sympathetic 
heart. These he has treated with respect. 
He has fed and clothed them. He has been 
alert to the meaning of the passing day; news- 
papers and books and friends have contrib- 
uted to his knowledge of events and the 
people behind events. Mere abstractions 
never seem to interest him. He likes “folks,” 
as he so often calls them, and is absorbed in 
the way they tackle their several “jobs.” 
He is always looking for the man back of any 
big thing, and if he finds that the man ‘‘is 
getting fun out of his job," he views him with 
charity. That is Martin's way of estimating 


what the serious poets call “the joy of life.” - 


It has been in the editorial page of Life 
since 1883 and in Harper's Weekly for about 
fifteen years that most of his work has ap- 
peared. When the journalistic air is nlled 
with rancor and vituperation, and bitter 
words have taken the place of argument, 
Martin’s thousands of unknown readers have 
looked to his editorial page for a clearing of 
the atmosphere. His sanity and freedom from 
choler, his breadth of view and appreciation 
of the part that personality plays in achieve- 
ment, make his comments as potent for guid- 
ance as a clear-sounding bell in a bewildering 
fog. Fora generation he has maintained this 
high level of right thinking, without cant or 
any touch of insincerity. He writes with 
gentleness and charity, but without flabbi- 
ness. He has always shown that good breed- 
ing is not a handicap on strong, forceful 
writing. For year after year this philosophic 
clarity of vision has illuminated the minds of 
his readers, and half unconsciously has given 
urbanity to many who think or write about 
social and political topics. This kind of in- 
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fluence has the slow and sure persuasiveness 
of Charles Lamb, and it carries with it a 
positive affection for the man whose winning 
personality irradiates all that he writes. 

It is fortunate that a rare talent such as 
his has put part of itself into books that give 
a personality to his authorship. His poctry, 
which began in undergraduate days at Har- 
vard, where he was one of the founders of the 
Lampoon, isof the school of Herrick and Praed, 
with a hint of Calverley. He is a deft work- 
man, whose wit lends point to his epigram- 
matic lines. The slim volume that first ap- 
peared many years ago as “А Little Brother 
of the Rich” has gone through many editions 
and has been innocently pirated in England 
by an admirer who found it without a title- 
page or any clue to its origin. His best prose 
essays have been collected in * Windíalls of 
Observation," “Lucid Intervals,” * The Lux- 
ury of Children," and other volumes. They 
are of the kind that are kept on the same shelf 
with Lamb, and are taken down for reíresh- 
ment of the spirit and put back with an 
affectionate smile. From time to time he 
has written short stories, collected in * The 
Courtship of a Careful Man." In them are 
the people you like to know— gentle folk, not 
too serious, laughing even at themselves, en- 
deavoring to love their own wives and chil- 
dren, mingling a clear idea of social duty with 
gaiety of spirit—moral people who hate prigs. 
They reflect a phase of American life that 
seldom gets into American fiction—the well- 
poised, keen, intelligent social beings who 
neither flaunt their riches nor their superior 
learning, or make a display of their lack of 
taste or their inborn vulgarity. 

The personality of Martin is just what a 
sympathetic admirer would gather from his 
books. The clear eye and catching laugh and 
gentle voice are fit accompaniments to his 
running comment on the event or person that 
engages his interest. It is a delight to hear 
him elaborate a satirical or witty opinion, al- 
ways with a sort of amused deference to the 
opposite view. He does not believe it, but 
he understands why the other fellow does. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. 


CHARLES BANKS 


OWN in the rich delta land of the 
Mississippi Valley, midway between 

Memphis and Vicksburg, is a little 

town owned and controlled solely 

by Negroes. Even to the aspiring black 
man himself there is something shockingly 
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reverse to receive mail from the hands of a 
black postmaster, to purchase tickets from a 
black ticket agent, and to have laws made 
and enforced by a black mayor aided by a 
black council and a black marshal. 

Mound Bayou, Mississippi, the town to 
which I refer, was established some twenty- 
five years ago by an ex-slave, and ever since 
the landing of the Negro pioneers the pulse 
of the village has beaten steadily with prog- 
ress and gain. As you alight from the train 
you see nothing about you but black faces, 
there being exceedingly few who are even 
fair enough to “pass for white." Should you 
have reason to make any inquiries whatso- 
ever, and especially touching any business or 
town politics, you will invariably be answered, 
“See Banks." 

And to see Banks you have mercly to look 
around you. A tall, big-bodied man of pure 
African blood, with a small round head and 
quick, snapping eyes, in general build the very 
pattern of Jack Johnson, will be seen busily 
directing the loading of cotton, settling a dis- 
pute or hurrying away to the big cotton gin 
or the oil mill, a $100,000 plant now nearing 
completion under his direction—always busy, 
always ubiquitous, always brief, settling dis- 
putes as it were by a single stroke. 

As you meet Mr. Banks and talk with him, 
I think you are struck chietly with the air of 
readiness about the man. Sparing, even 
stingy, with words, he nevertheless scems to 
know every moment just what is to be done 
in any given crisis. His easy, informal man- 
ner of wearing his clothes secms to suggest 
at a glance a readiness to settle a fray or mat- 
ters of more deliberative consequence; and as 
I review him now, after several years of work 
with him in all parts of the country and under 
many different circumstances, I cannot recall 
that he ever in any way seemed at a loss or in 
the slightest degree puzzled as to what to do 
in a crisis. 

As I have already indicated, Banks is the 
moving spirit of Mound Bayou. 

It was the task of Isaiah T. Montgomery, 
the ex-slave of Jeff Davis's brother, to blaze 
the way in the forests and begin this prosper- 
ous settlement, but it has been left for Charles 
Banks to clear the village of debt, toextend the 
boundaries of the town several hundred acres, 
and to give the whole community a genuine 
business character. He seems to be one of 
the few Negro college graduates to apply him- 
self to business in its larger sense. А banker, 
a cotton broker, a dealer in real estate, and a 
farmer, he seems to have mastered thoroughly 
the financier's secret that money increases 
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itself and makes for service by frequent turn- 
ing over. 

The printing press of the town, the schools, 
the bottling factory, the score of various 
business houses, the cotton gin, the sawmill, 
the churches, the oil mill, all radiate from the 
little brick banking house of Charles Banks, 
and whenever there is trouble in any of the 
business enterprises hereabouts you will hear 
once more the laconic order, “See Banks." 

In point of wealth among Negroes Missis- 
sippi far outstrips any other State in the coun- 
try. Every city worth the name boasts of its 
Negro bankers and substantial business con- 
cerns among Negroes. Clarksdale, Columbus, 
Meridian, Greenville, Yazoo City, Jackson, 
Vicksburg, and a half score of others will 
point to a flourishing bank and many substan- 
tial Negro dry-goods and grocery merchants. 
And yet, apply to an aggregation of these men 
at any time for a leader, and a burst like that 
of a political nomination will rend the air 
with "Banks! Banks!" To many it is difħ- 
cult to understand this; for, among Negro 
leaders at least, a man of fewer words never 
lived. 

I never saw a member of my race who so 
conscientiously shunned the attempt at ora- 
tory and confined himself to a few short, sim- 
ple words and sentences. Whether presiding 
over thousands of colored people at our Na- 
tional Negro Business League, or over hun- 
dreds at his own State League, he insists 
upon the barest informal statement of the 
purpose of the gathering, and nothing more. 
While in no way seeming timid, he yet 
brushes aside all the glitter of the president's 
office, the opening address, the labored in- 
troductories and the like. 

Maybe it is this striking novelty that has 
gained him the unanimous confidence of the 
Negroes of his State and of a large portion of 
the Negroes throughout the country. He has 
for several years in succession been elected 
first vice-president of the National Negro 
Business League, an organization that com- 
prises practically all the Negro business men 
of the country. In like manner, he has for a 
number of years been president of his State 
League, and last year he was, almost as it 
were by State acclamation, elected Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Masonic Fraternity of 
Mississippi, an order that at its last yearly 
report had paid out $195,000, and contained a 
balance in cash of $80,000: one of the largest 
Negro orders of the kind in the State, in 
money, influence, and reliability. 

The peculiar conditions in the South ren- 
der it urgent that whoever aspires to promi- 
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nence in any direction must reckon with the 
good will of both races. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, he cannot be wholly white unto 
himself or wholly black unto himself. This 
is emphatically true where the question of 
money 15 involved. A Negro who would be 
a banker cannot be a very large one without 
in some way rubbing elbows with white men 
in the same business. In this respect, it is 
highly to Mr. Banks’ credit that he very 
early established correspondence wherever he 
needed it, and the Bank of Mound Bayou now 
enjoys correspondence with banks in Mem- 
phis, in Louisville, and in Vicksburg, with 
the National Reserve Bank of the City 
of New York and with the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis. Regarding the 
bank in St. Louis, it is singular enough 
that a letter of just a few days ago from 
one of its officers, Mr. Eugene Snowden, 
lies before me. Mr. Snowden writes me, 
“It has been our pleasure to lend them” 
(referring to another Negro bank in the same 
connection) “$30,000 each year, and their 
business has been handled to our entire 
satisfaction.” When it is considered that 
Mr. Snowden is a Southerner living right 
here near us, it can be seen how much a man 
like Charles Banks contributes toward the 
softening down of prejudice and the estab- 
lishing of genuine contidence between the 
races. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


CHARLES S. BARRETT 


TREMENDOUS influence is wielded 

over more than 3,000,000 farmers 

from coast to coast by Charles S. 

Barrett, president of the National 
Farmers’ Union. 

Mr. Barrett is a Georgian by birth, a 
farmer by instinct, choice and inclination, 
and a good one at that. Long ago he saw 
that the farmers about him were not progress- 
ing very fast along any line—except plastering 
mortgages on their crops and mules. He saw 
that there was a lack of system and manage- 
ment on the farm; that the farmer wasn't 
getting the fruits of his toil; that he was 
sullen, discouraged, without ambition or hope. 

He knew these conditions existed among 
his own people, and he believed they existed 
elsewhere all over the land. He began by 
organizing the farmers in the middle Georgia 
county where he lived. They held meetings, 
talked, planned and executed improved 
methods in their own work.  Unfortunate 
brothers were helped over rough places. In 
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a few years that community became a model 
for highly cultivated farms, contented and 
prosperous people, and a moral and educa- 
tional forward movement of great propor- 
tions was started. 

The Farmers’ Union movement began in 
Texas, and Georgia was one of the first 
States to take it ир. А spirit of unrest and 
vague longing was abroad, and men dreamed 
of great things through this new organiza- 
tion. Young Barrett at once saw the possi- 
bility of organization among the farmers. 
He began as a State organizer and he planted 
locals in nearly every county in Georgia. 

Then they elected him president of the 
State organization. The man's force, his 
burning zeal to help his people and his rare 
capacity for leadership developed amaz- 
ingly. He made the Georgia union the most 
powerful in numbers and intluence in the 
organization. He developed a business de- 
partment that saved the farmer thousands 
of dollars on fertilizers and supplies. When 
manufacturers tried to checkmate him, he 
raised money among the farmers and built 
factories. 

After two years as the Georgia president, 
the national organization needed a strong, 
dominant figure to lead, because factions 
were threatening to disrupt the Union. They 
turned almost unanimously to Charles Bar- 
rett. When he took hold, the Union Баа less 
than 400,000 members with weak organi- 
zations in most of the dozen States in which 
it had secured foothold. He began smash- 
ing things right and left with true vigor. He 
turned out every man who had an axe to 
grind. Politicians were literally booted from 
the organization. 

Enemies predicted disaster. Even his 
cabinet officers advised more diplomacy. 
Bat he drove steadily on. Time and the 
Union itself have vindicated his course. After 
four years as head of the Union it now has 
more than three million members їп more 
than thirty States, and is preparing to invade 
Canada. 

President Roosevelt thought enough of 
Mr. Barrett to name him a member of the 
Country Life Commission, and his deep un- 
derstanding of farming problems, his clear 
insight into the characteristics of the tillers 
of the soil, undoubtedly made him one of the 
most useful members of that commission. 

Mr. Barrett is to-day a poor man, because 
he has given the Union far more than he has 
taken out of it. Up to one year ago he re- 
ceived only $600 a year and traveling ex- 
penses. Then, almost broken in health and 
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purse because of the great strain and worry 
over private financial cares, the Union ‘gen- 
erously increased his salary to $3,000 a year 
and took from his shoulders many of the 
burdens of detail. During the vear he prob- 
ably travels more miles than any other pub- 
lic man, his duties carrying him to every 
part of the country. 

Mr. Barrett’s work will stand as a monu- 
ment particularly because he has aroused 
the lethargic Southern farmer. Finally, he 
has done what no other man ever accom- 
plished—molded into a compact, thinking, 
aggressive, progressive body three million 
farmers. JOHN C. REESE. 


USAVOYARD' 


OU may at first be disposed to ques- 

tion so strange а circumstance— 

wait till you know the man—but it 

was the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew that some thirty years ago kept a good 
man, well equipped and a patriot, out of 
Congress, and made of him, instead, а fa- 
mous newspaper correspondent and political 
essavist. 

For more than twenty years delighted 
readers of his unique sketches of men, things, 
and happenings on the national stage have 
been inquiring, “Who is Savoyard?” 

Well, his name is Newman, Colonel Eu- 
gene W. Newman, of Kentucky, suh — 
Turkevneck. Bend, Cumberland River, Bar- 
ren County, Kentucky—in the “ Pennyrile." 
No, not a Confederate colonel, though a Con- 
federate, and one who hasn't ceased firing yet. 
Where did he get the title of colonel? He's 
just a natural-born colonel. 

The name “Savoyard” was evolved in 
some mysterious but wholly instinctive and 
characteristic way out of the Colonel's direct 
descent from the historic house of Savoy. 
He can tell vou all about the house of Savoy 
—the names of all its members, the sisters, 
the cousins, the aunts, and even down to the 
servants and the poor kin—* kin," mind you, 
not "relations": no, never. He can tell you 
all about the house of York, of Lancaster, of 
Stuart, Orange, Plantagenet, Hanover, all 
about the house of Capet, the Hohenzollerns, 
the Carlovingian kings, and all the rest, all 
about their intrigues, public and private, the 
battles they fought, the women they courted, 
and how and when and where, the kind of 
liquor they drank and the quantity thereof, 
all the stories they told, all theantics they cut 
up, drunk or sober, the names of their serv- 
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ants, retainers, and horses, and the details of 
every dog fight that has taken place on the 
royal premises of all the earth for two thou- 
sand years—and then some. And whatever 
he tells is so, or, if it is not, he did not invent 
it—he read it somewhere and can cite you the 
page offhand. And whenever he writes an 
article on the Monetary Conference, or on the 
delights of gravy, on Schedule K of the tariff, 
on ’possum, or how to make baskets out of 
white oak splints in Kentucky, on Grover 
Cleveland of New York, or Tom Pence of 
North Carolina, he will put in something 
about some one or a dozen of these distin- 
guished personages of old, or their dogs. To 
him they are not of old. Не lives with them 
every day. And mingling with them in the 
always lighted halls of his memory are also 
all the noted characters of American history. 
Not one man who has figured notably on this 
continent these four hundred years but the 
Colonel knows him intimately, knows the cut 
and color of every **weskit" he wore, knows 
his brand of whiskey, every game he played 
and every yarn he spun, as well as the full 
details of all his public acts and utterances. 
'To him they are not dead, not one of them. 
And whatever the subject he puts in some 
of these. 

No, he isn't a hundred and forty years old. 
He is sixty-five. And he has never lived long 
in Rome, or Paris, or London, or Scotland. 
He has never even been to any of these places. 
He never knew Napoleon Bonaparte person- 
ally, nor Henry of Navarre, nor the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

He has never traveled a great deal any- 
where. He ran country newspapers in Ken- 
tucky and in Mississippi, and he doesn’t mind 
telling you that he always ran them into the 
ground and bankruptcy. He doesn’t mind 
telling you that he made a complete failure 
practising law and that he is the poorest 
farmer onearth. But what he does want you 
to understand is that in all his numerous busi- 
ness failures no man ever lost a dollar on him. 
He’s from Kentucky, you know. Don’t for- 
get that. And while for some twenty-five 
years he has been in Washington writing for 
papers throughout the country, he still lives 
and moves and has his being in that South 
to which he is eminently qualified to drink, 
with John Sharp Williams, the toast: “ Here's 
to the land which still believes in Almighty 
God, reads Scott's novels, and votes the 
Democratic ticket." 

He believes in Almighty God, sitting upon 
a gilded throne with a two-edged sword in his 
hand, like Jove of old, mighty and terrible, 
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hurling the thunderbolts, mostly of wrath. 
He believes in a devil, with hoofs and horns, 
a tail and a forked tongue, withal a pitchfork, 
sizzling hot. He believes in a hell, with fire 
unquenchable, made of great oak logs from 
Barren County, Kentucky, and brimstone 
from the molten bowels of the earth, which 
the same is the place where all Republicans 
are sure to go when they die, along with all 
Democrats who voted for Bryan. 

As for Scott, I remarked to the Colonel one 
day that I had seen it in print somewhere that 
he had read Scott's novels sixty times. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed with some disgust, 
* where d'you see such a fool thing as that? 
It's ridiculous." 

“But you have read them several times, 
haven't you ?” I asked. 

* Well, of course, some of them. But you 
may take, say, ‘St. Ronan's Well.’ I don't 
suppose I've read that but three or four times. 
And ‘The Bride of Lammermoor.’ I don't 
suppose I've read that many more times. Of 
course, now, there's a book like *Old Mortal- 
ity’; that’s different. I reckon I’ve read that 
at least a hundred times. And ‘Ivanhoe,’ too, 
I’ve read a good many times, I know as many 
as a hundred and twenty times. And it is 
the same way with some of the others. But 
sixty times forall of them, why, that’s absurd.” 

For all his multitudinous, intimate, and de- 
tailed historical allusions, the Colonel never 
uses a reference book. He does not have to 
load up: he is already loaded. 

On a certain sensational occasion in Wash- 
ington—it was when the Roosevelt-Harriman 
correspondence first came out—a New York 
paper sent me an order for a rush story of 
parallel incidents in American history. It 
was an afternoon’s job to hunt up through 
Congressional Record indexes and other refer- 
ence books, and then with the chances for the 
poorest sort of success. Nobody at hand 
among statesmen or newspaper men had any 
but the vaguest notions of incidents, so I 
put out to find Newman. 

Every newspaper office in America was in 
a flutter over the day’s sensation, and every 
official and every newspaper man about the 
national Capitol was discussing it with in- 
tense interest—all except Newman. He was 
sitting before a grate fire in his home over on 
Capitol Hill, all his faculties absorbed in an 
old, dingy, yellow-leafed book, leather-bound, 
but with one cover long since torn off. It 
was the “Letters of Lord Beaconsfield.” 

I told him what I wanted. 

He scratched his head just an instant, and 
then said, “Get the Congressional Record of 
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the second session of the 34th Congress, about 
the month of May, I think.” 

I asked him for another. 

“ Go over to the library and get the New 
York Sun for the month of June, 1872.” 

He told me briefly what the incidents were, 
which I knew only by name. I found them 
exactly where he said they were. As I left, 
he of course accompanied me to the door, then 
turned to the enjoyment of his Beaconsfield. 

And why didn't he come to Congress? Oh, 
yes, that Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

“Well, that was this way,” said the Colonel 
across the table at the Press Club one night. 

“T was editing a weekly paper in Colum- 
bia, Kentucky. And one Sunday I went to 
church. There was a fellow there, and he 
preached a sermon that day on the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. And of all the mis- 
information about history I ever heard that, 
I think, was the worst. He wanted to 
roast the Catholics, but he didn't know any 
more about the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
than my old darky Archie, and old Arch 
didn't know anything. 

“Well, I went on uptown, and there was a 
fellow there named Gimlet Page. And if you 
were to go there to-day and meet him on the 
street, though you never saw him in your life, 
you'd say at once, ‘That’s Gimlet Page.’ 

“Well, I told Gimlet—I wish you could see 
old Gimlet; I'm sure you'd know him at once. 
Well, I told Gimlet to go down to a place 
which he and I knew about—I gave him two 
dollars—and get me a gallon of apple brandy. 
He came back in a little while with the jug, 
and it was the best apple brandy I ever tasted 
in my life. Old Gimlet and I took about a 
half a tumbler apiece of the apple brandy. 
Then old Gimlet left me, and I sat down 
and I wrote an editorial about three columns 
long about the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which was a scorcher for the preacher. 

“ Well, the foreman looked it over,” he con- 
tinued. “The foreman, now, he had more 
sense than I had. He came back into my 
room and said it would never do to print that 
and that he wasn't going to set it up. I took 
another half a tumblerful of the apple brandy, 
and I told him he would set it up, and that it 
was going into the paper, and it was going in 
just as I had written it, without the dotting 

„of an ‘i? or the crossing of a ‘t? And it did.” 

“Апа what happened?” I asked. He had 
paused again. 

“Well, the next morning, about two hours 
after the paper came out, there was a fellow 
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there named Ed Russell. Well, he came into 
the office and paid up his subscription for five 
years in advance. And that looked mighty 
good. But Ed Russell was the only Catholic 
in the county. 

* [n about another two hours, every man in 
the town and surrounding country, it looked 
like, was a-coming in or a-writing, ‘Stop my 
paper!’ ‘Stop my paper!’ And by the end 
of the week there wasn't hardly a man on the 
subscription list but old Ed Russell.” 

* And what did that have to do with your 
coming to Congress?" I asked. 

“Well, that was this way. Of course, the 
paper soon went bankrupt. I went back to 
Metcalfe County, and I ran for the State 
Senate. You see, if I had been elected to the 
State Senate I'd have come right straight to 
Congress. But they put up a fellow against 
me, a Campbellite preacher. And he went 
all over the county reading that editorial on 
the Massacre of St. Batholomew, and telling 
people I was a Catholic and a dangerous man. 
I wasn't any more of a Catholic than he was, 
but I wrote the truth. But Old Ish—that's 
what we called him. His name was Ishmael 
Smith. Well, Old Ish would orate on the 
stump, 'This man is persecuting the Church. 
He's a Catholic.’ Then he would read the 
editorial. 

* And, suh, that beat me to a frazzle.” 

“Меге you and Ish friends after that?" 
I asked. 

“Oh, well, not exactly friends. He sent 
me twenty pounds of the best tobacco I ever 
stuck my tooth into. But I’ll never forgive 
him. He kept me out of Congress, and I'd 
rather have represented the old Eleventh 
Kentucky, District in Congress than be 
President of the United States for Ше.” 

Now, I have no fear that the Colonel will be 
offended at any liberty with his personality 
I have taken in this sketch, except in one 
particular. He will not mind the references 
to the apple brandy, or the tobacco, or to 
his repeated business failures; nor will he 
smart, though he may not smile, at the un- 
dignified way in which I have dealt with his 
eccentricities. It is for these as well as for 
his finer qualities, his high sense of honor, his 
loyalty, his big-hearted affection for his 
friends, that he is so much liked by those who 
know him. But I have called him a patriot. 
That, if he reads this, all his friends know he 
will resent most vehemently. So I hasten to 
explain that I used that word strictly in a 
Pickwickian sense. ZACH McGHEE. 


Of Peace and Good Will 


BY 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 


The Christmas season was signalized by the gift of over $10,000,000 by 


Andrew Carnegie to the cause of international peace. 


The gift is in the form 


of first-mortgage bonds, understood to be those of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
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Il. OF PEACE 


T takes courage even in a man of im- 
mense fortune and forceful achievement 
to stand out for what his belligerent 
contemporaries, with the red tradition 

of the world behind them, find it so easy 
to call a mugwump philanthropy. Mr. 
Carnegie has that courage; he shows no 
white feather in attacking war. No matter 
what rigorous criticisms have been made of 
the things he has done or left undone in 
other directions, and no matter what ridi- 
cule has been heaped upon his peace pro- 
posals, he has, unembittered, advanced this 
human cause with his pen, his name, and 
his wealth. 

But war itself has drawn his enmity, and 
that in his informal deed of gift he scotches 
with a prophet’s scorn. 

The rise of an obscure railroad telegrapher 
to steel master and world benefactor, dra- 
matic as it is, presents no more striking con- 
trast than this funding of the abolition of 
war by the armorer who in the eighties and 
nineties was a leading roller of armor plate 
for United States battleships. Моге re- 
cently his left-handed interest in the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, which (save the name!) 
turns out naval guns for the South American 
republics, has not deterred his right hand 
from erecting the Pan-American Building at 
Washington, or from rebuilding the inter- 
national court at Cartago, Costa Rica, de- 
vised both of them to preserve amity through- 
out the Americas. Sherman's “War is hell," 


and the four words above Grant's tomb on the 
Hudson, "Let us have Peace," are scarcely 
more expert testimony than his as to the sink- 
ing of treasure, genius and human life in the 
morass of battle and the bog of armed peace. 

War, he says, is the ‘‘foulest blot upon our 
civilization. Although we no longer eat our 
fellow men or torture prisoners, or sack 
cities, killing their inhabitants, we still kill 
each other in war like barbarians. Only wild 
beasts are excusable for doing that in this, the 
twentieth century of the Christian era, for the 
crime of war is inherent, since it decides not in 
favor of the right but always of the strong." 

A distinguished economist has pointed 
out that the law of social vision is the reverse 
of that of the human eye; the farther the ob- 
ject, the clearer is the sight. The medieval 
princes were ready enough to accord to outside 
merchants liberties which it took centuries for 
their own subjects to wrest from them. For- 
eign missions, to uplift the antipodes, pre- 
ceded our attacks upon the glaring sanitary 
evils of American slums, for which in many 
cases churches and churchmen themselves 
have been responsible. The Bastille and the 
Siberian mine resolve themselves into hot 
iniquities more readily than the dark, foul- 
aired cages of American county jails. It is 
in response to a common law, then, that this 
terrific arraignment of militarism comes from 
an overlord of industry; and that the sinews 
for fighting war are subscribed from the arts 
of peace. This cannot fail to suggest an in- 
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teresting line of speculation, as to what the 
detached vision of a war leader would descry 
were he to scrutinize the industry in which 
both founder and funds of the peace endow- 
ment have their origins. What if steel-mak- 
ing, as practised in the Pittsburg district, or 
for that matter at Johnstown and Harrisburg, 
at Bethlehem and Lackawanna, at Youngs- 
town and South Chicago and Birmingham 
and Pueblo, should pass in review before the 
unaccustomed eyes of a great captain? Of 
Grant for instance, who was a dub at business, 
or Sherman with his proclivity for forging into 
what was unknown to him; men, neverthe- 
less, on whose common powers in sizing up 
situations and deploying human forces, the 
Union itself depended and that successfully. 

Such a war leader would see the steel 
workers marshalled past perforce like troops, 
at the beck of straw-bosses and foremen, 
superintendents and managers. The expla- 
nation lies in the fact that for five, for ten, 
for fifteen, for twenty years, in different of 
the mill towns, the steel operators have 
possessed what many industrial managers 
and presidents have hankered after and 
have failed to get — untrammeled control. 
None of the men could muster in organi- 
zations of their own, save those of the iron 
mills and of a few of the sheet and tin mills. 

It is conceivable, of course, that a mili- 
tary leader would see in this denial of 
democracy in industry nothing other than 
the line organization with which he was 
familiar in handling troops in barracks and 
on the battlefield. Such organization, he 
might say, centralizes authority. But under 
such organization, he would be accus- 
tomed to hold the captains of tens and the 
captains of hundreds to full responsibil- 
ity for all that concerned the forces under 
them.! This responsibility those in command 
could not shift upon the man in the ranks. 
'They alone, for example, would have to an- 
swer for the three phases of labor policies 
which Mr. John A. Fitch described in the 
March AMERICAN MAGAZINE as overshadow- 
ing all others in the steel industry— a daily 
and weekly schedule of hours both shockingly 
long; a system of speeding which adds over- 
strain to overtime; and, crowning all, a sys- 
tem of repression that stifles initiative and 
destroys healthful citizenship." Mr. Fitch's 
article, and even more the graphic pages of 
two books in the Pittsburg Survey series 
which came from the presses in January 
(Mr. Fitch’s “Тһе Steel Workers” and Miss 
Byington’s “Homestead; the Households 
of a Mill Town”), relieve me, as imaginary 
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peace correspondent, of the necessity of 
recapitulating at length the conditions of 
life and labor they describe; at the same 
time they will enable us the more readily 
to follow our imaginary war leader in his re- 
view of a few of the more striking indus- 
trial maneuvers. 


Tbe Steel Worker's Christmas Day 


We may indeed imagine his first visit of 
inspection to have taken place ten days after 
Mr. Carnegie’s gift—on the great peace fes- 
tival itself. Last Christmas was doubly 
a holiday. It was Sunday. But unless this 
Sunday was different from the Sundays 
which preceded it and which have followed 
it, unless this Christmas was different from 
last Christmas, and the Christmas before 
that, and all the other Christmases for thirty 
years (save for shutdowns for repairs or 
lack of orders), he would have found every 
blast furnace at work the day through. He 
would have found the great rolling mills 
themselves quiet,—bloom and billet and rail 
and sheet,—the coiling snakes of red-hot bars 
dead and cold, and the wire reels stopped in 
their spinning. But at the back of the blast 
furnaces he would have found the stock-yard 
men filling an endless succession of skips. 
He would have found near their posts the 
Irish blower, the keeper, and the hot-blast 
man, shouldering their twelve-hour-long load 
of responsibility. For above the gale of 
scorching air which the tuyeres blow into 
the bosh of the ninety-foot stack, and above 
the surface of the boiling slag, four or five 
hundred tons of brown ore and coke and flux 
are always settling down into the zone of 
fusion, and a slip may lift the top of the fur- 
nace and blow out a mass of stock. In a 
bad hang, the sides have been known to give 
way, and the molten metal to burst out at 
the bottom, bringing death to the crew. 
There is tension then, even if blast-furnace 
work is a waiting game. And every four 
hours the men drill part way into the fire 
clay in the tapping hole, and working close 
under knock a rod through to the metal. 
There is a roar of flame as they jump back, 
and the air is full of blue sparks as the liquid 
iron, with доо tons pressure behind it, bursts 
out and pours down a runner to the ladle 
cars. Four hours later there is another cast. 
This keeps up three hundred and sixty-five 
days and three hundred and sixty-five nights 
in a year; Christmas is no different from 
every Sunday; Sunday, no different from 
every week day. For this is seven-day 
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work, And every fortnight, in changing 
shifts from the day to the night turn, forty 
per cent. of the crew put in, not twelve 
hours, nor fifteen, nor eighteen, nor twenty, 
but twenty-four hours. 

Nor are blast-furnace men the only Sunday 
workers in the steel mills. The estimate 
made by the Pittsburg Survey that in 
1907-8 one man out of every five worked on 
seven days in the week has never been con- 
tradicted. Vice President W. B. Dickson, 
of the United States Steel Corporation, has 
long and vigorously condemned this need- 
less seven-day work as the great reproach of 
the industry. Early in 1910 the corporation 
cut off a considerable amount of it in its 
subsidiary companies, and later the Iron 
and Steel Institute appointed a committee 
to see if a six-day working schedule for all 
employees could be made compulsory in all 
competing plants. Where a continuous proc- 
ess is concerned, this is not so simple a 
matter as it sounds, but it can scarcely be 
anticipated that the engineers who turn out 
thirteen-inch guns and great slabs of re- 
sisting armor plate will be balked in pro- 
ducing such a man-and-machine invention as 
this working schedule. 

To-day, not more than one man out of five 
in the steel industry works the ten-hour day 
which is customary in machine shops, not one 
out of one hundred the eight-hour day which 
rules in the mines of the same districts. Our 
war leader would have had a side light on 
why this is so had he passed a certain holiday 
season in the eighties in Pittsburg. The 
twelve-hour day had been common ever since 
steel supplanted iron, but it was not until 
after the strike of 1892 that all the Home- 
stead rolling mills were put on twelve-hour 
shifts. Five years earlier, in 1887, the Edgar 
Thomson plant at Braddock (also controlled 
by Mr. Carnegie) was operating on three 
eight-hour turns asa result of a strike for the 
eight-hour day the spring of the year before. 
On December 16, less than ten days before 
Christmas, notices were posted announcing 
that the plant would close the following day 
for “annual repairs,” and “employees not 
otherwise notified” were to consider them- 
selves discharged. The final terms of re- 
employment offered by Mr. Carnegie in- 
cluded a lowered tonnage scale,* the abandon- 
ment of the union and a return to the twelve- 
hour day. They were accepted in May by 
men who had lain idle all winter. 

In the twenty years which have elapsed 
since that holiday lockout and its five winter 
months without wages, there has been no 
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organized effort of any importance on the part 
of the men of Braddock to regain their right to 
collective bargaining. The changes in cor- ` 
porate organization and competitive align- 
ment which havebrought half thesteel produc- 
tion of the country under a single head, and 
which have placed Mr. Carnegie in a position 
to become a donor in terms of eight figures to 
education and science and peace, have brought 
no reduction in that working schedule. There 
was none up to the time when he laid aside 
active management; there has been none 
since, however individual managers and pres- 
idents may express themselves for it. 

With no restriction, therefore, to the length 
of the work day, save the full round of the 
clock dial, and with no common organization 
among the men to resist any extreme of en- 
croachment or pressure from above, the speed- 
ing-up methods employed in the mills result 
inevitably at many points inoverstrain; home 
itself becomes a club to drive a man to re- 
double his exertion at every rate cut. 


What Will the Future Think of Us? 


The antithesis to the overwork of twelve- 
hour days and seven-day weeks is under- 
employment. The steel industry has been 
fortunate in this respect; up to the fall of 
1907 the mills had been running full for ten 
years. Had our war leader visited the steel 
communities during the winter following, he 
would have found analogies a-plenty to a 
state of siege—the source of all income cut 
off, men out of work and unwilling to take 
the chance of seeking it elsewhere during 
the depression, lodgers unable to pay, wives 
unable to come to the rescue by taking wash- 
ings or other resorts of womankind in the 
large cities. Rents ran in arrears, grocers’ 
bills piled up, strong arms and skill were un- 
used for weeks at a stretch. Miss Byington 
points out what waste such a winter brings 
in an industrial community: 


It was by means of household economies and by 
going into debt that the majority of families whose 
men were wholly or partly out of work met the hard 
times which came to Homestead. But we must recog- 
nize that these economies often meant physical hard- 


* During the controversy, Mr. Carnegie repeatedly assured 
his employees that his proposals were necessary because he 
had to compete with non-union establishments operating on 
a twelve-hour turn; and Superintendent Jones “candidly 
charged the Knights of Labor with gross dereliction of duty ” 
in not making an effort to have the cight-hour rule estab- 
lished at rival establishments. In the end, Mr. Fitch's 
figures show that Mr. Carnegie went the Chicago rail mills 
one better. His labor bill for representative blast-furnace 
positions, per diem, which had been six per cent. greater, was 
now ninetcen per cent. less than theirs. This reversed advan- 
tage was gained by adding a third to the work-day of his 
own men. Fitch: The Steel Workers, Pittsburg Survey, 
р. 114-118. 
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ship and that the accumulated credit was to be a 
burden which it would take months to wipe out; that 
spent savings put off for a long time the buying of 
the house and that children perhaps had to give up 
another ycar in school. 

At first blush it might seem that no man- 
at-arms, save perhaps some precious Don 
Quixote or Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines, would rush in to demand if such 
things must be. But Mr. Carnegie’s chal- 
lenge to the shibboleths and tactics of the 
war lords is daring, and one among them at 
least might venture it by way of retort. A 
commentator on the Peace Fund maintains 
that “the making of war and the killing of 
the war-maker’s pawns by the hundred 
thousands is but another form of the slavery 
of the masses to their rulers, from which the 
world has been so rapidly emerging,” and 
asks if future generations will not regard 
the Franco-Prussian war, instigated by a knot 
of European politicians, as incomprehensible 
and monstrous. Are we sure that for us in 
our day to allow the seismic disturbances of 
business, unchecked, to sap the slender re- 
serves of wage-earners’ households by the 
hundred thousand will be regarded in any 
more kindly light by future economists? 
Are we sure that it is impossible to adjust 
the fundamental industries of the country 
to seasonal and market fluctuations without 
entailing misery as real as that of war? 
The experience of employers of rare fore- 
thought has even now something to offer 
as a beginning toward a systematic under- 
standing of the problem. President Taft’s 
“God knows” is not an answer; at best, it is 
a prayer. Surely these phenomena would re- 
pay as close study, as great an expenditure of 
treasure, as would “comprehensive statistical 
research in support of the thesis that under 
modern conditions war, even for the winning 
nation, means economic loss and folly,” — 
which was the suggestion of the one trustee 
ready the first day with a practical plan for 
investigation and. investment by the Peace 
foundation. 

A war chancellor would not be confined to 
industrial crises in putting a finger on great 
social deficits in the production centers from 
which the peace funds are to be drawn. Рег- 
haps four per cent. of the workers of the steel 
mills get high wages—S$s a day or over; 
but sixty per cent. get $2 a day or less. 
Given the cost of rents and food in the 
Pittsburg district, such a wage is not enough 
to supply the average family with the prime 
necessities. Such a family lives in ап un- 
healthíul, one- or two-room house in the 
second ward; or it overcrowds its dwelling 
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and overworks the wife and mother by 
taking in lodgers to supplement the man's 
pay. A single man may make a small 
fortune on such wages and go back to the 
old country; but the man who takes the 
United States in earnest, who settles with 
his family, must do so at the cost of many 
of those things which in America we hold 
dear. Miss Byington tells a story of one oi 
the mill-town railroad stations: 


A Slovak came in and sat down beside a woman 
with a two-year-old child. He made shy advances 
to the baby, coaxing her in a voice of heartbrcakinz 
loneliness. She would not come, and finally her 
mother took her away. The Slovak turned to the 
rest of the company, taking them all into his conn- 
dence, saying simply, “Ме wife, me babe, Hungar.” 
But were his family in America, it would mean death 
for one baby in three; it would mean hard work in a 
little, dirty, unsanitary house for the mother; it 
would mean sickness and evil. With them in Hur- 
gary, it meant for him isolation and loncliness, and 
the abnormal life of the crowded lodging house. 


The steel industry, along with all others 
that pay less than the standard of family 
maintenance for their day labor, is eating 
up a great human endowment from the coun- 
try districts of America and Europe, without 
creating a sinking fund; it finds forests and 
leaves stumpage. It may be argued that 
the managers of no industry or of no district 
could, single-handed, set out to pay for what 
they get without going to the wall. Barring 
out all question as to the ethics of drawing 
philanthropic outlays from such a source, 
here also would seem a human maladjust- 
ment, subject to inter-industrial treaty or 
new governmental standards of equity among 
men. To bring them into effect, like the new 
peace compacts of the nations, neither lead- 
ership nor funds should be stinted. The 
situation is not, like war, a barbarous svr- 
vival; it is modern, ours. 


* * * * * 


'Thus, we may imagine, the ranks of peace. 
maneuvering before our war leader, disclose 
the weaknesses of their position, and the 
jeopardy in which they are placed at every 
point by carrying with them their old men. 
and women great with child, their prattling 
babies and growing lads, their sick and 
crippled. To the trained eye of a strategist. 
it might recall nothing so much as the flight 
of the Tartars, as De Quincey. pictured it; 
as, against the rigors of the elements, en- 
cumbered with a great ruck of camels and 
kine and household establishments, and with 
the Cossacks hanging on their heels, they 
painfully bore on across the Asian steppes. 
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E may imagine our captain, per- 


haps with rebel blood singing in 


his veins, asking why men put 
up with this sort of treatment. 
The answer would be that the same policies 
which rob them of leisure and their families 
of the father’s companionship have choked 
democracy of its self-assertion and initia- 
tive. The bonus system bribes the fealty of 
one man, the spy system cows another, the 
coercion which makes a man get out the mill 
vote chokes the conviction of a third. Old 
mill men will not hazard getting up a peti- 
tion even on Sunday labor. Men have been 
discharged wholesale for holding meetings to 
take up such questions as are discussed in 
these pages. “The crime of war,” says Mr. 
Carnegie, “is inherent, since it decides, not 
in favor of the right, but of the strong.” In 
the bargain between employer and employee 
in the steel industry, the prerogative to de- 
- cide is held by brute strength by the one 
party alone. Should it happen that our war 
leader were of the temper of Garibaldi or of 
Andrew Jackson, with their quick sympathies 
for liberty and fraternity among men, the re- 
action of all this might be explosive. We 
might hear him thundering: 

The judge who presides over a cause which he is 
interested in dies in infamy if discovered. ‘The em- 
ployee who constitutes himself a judge in his own 
cause, as against his employer, and presumes to at- 
tack him, is a lawbreaker and as such disgraced. So 
should an employer be held as disgraced who insists 
upon sitting in judgment in his own cause in case of 
an industrial dispute. 

Or again: 

That party to the labor contract is criminal which 
refuses collective bargaining and drives its adversary 
to a tribunal which knows nothing of righteous 
judgment. 


This is violent speech: yet if our fighter 
were so to express himself, he would be using 
Mr. Carnegie’s exact phrases in deeding his 
peace gift, save only that the terms of in- 
dustrial relations have been substituted for 
terms of international relations. 

Men have gone to war for. less than the 
things which have been recited of the steel 
district. It is doubtful if the bill of griev- 
ances in the Declaration of Independence 
would match over half the counts which 
could be cited against industrial dictation 
in the mill towns and some of the mining 
settlements of western Pennsylvania and 


West Virginia. Aside from its injustice and 
bloodshed we are accustomed to arraign war 
for its spiritual losses—for its regimentation 
of human beings, for the callousness to civil 
rights which it engenders, for taking men 
away from their posts as fathers and citizens, 
for the distress and sacrifice it exacts of non- 
combatants. But these are a manner of 
things which our war-maker could scarcely 
escape finding tied to the triumphal iron 
wheels of peace. War, he might say, to be 
efficient, must be destructive. Horror is all 
but inseparable from it; hell is war. But 
industry is supposedly constructive, and 
does not civilization dip lower than bar- 
barism, peace mire deeper than war, when 
it lets an industry lay waste its leisure, 
its health, and its freedom? “Ме no longer 
eat our fellow-men or torture prisoners,” says 
Mr. Carnegie. There are other things beside, 
that cannot wait upon such happy time as war 
shall be ended,* or for a board of trustees to 
make up its mind to regard them as “а most 
degrading evil Men, “being created with 
the desire and capacity for improvement," 
will be up and at them in the interval. 


The Future's Estimate of. Mr. Carnegie 


It seems probable that in the future esti- 
mate of history it will not be Mr. Carnegie's 
gifts either of libraries or of peace funds or of 
scientific resources, however successful these 
may be, which will be hailed as his great 
contribution to the race; but rather his part 
in making steel fine and cheap, to be the 
tool of every craft of civilization, the frame- 
work of its shelter and the means of its 
communication. And if the manufacture of 
this great master metal, as shaped in his 
hands, shall in the process make life cheap 
without making it fine, he will be measured 
accordingly. For history reverses the lenses 
of social vision; American civilization will 

ж When civilized nations enter into such treaties аз 
named, or war is discarded as disgraceful to civilized men, as 

ersonal war (duelling) and man selling and buying (slavery) 
Pae been discarded within the wide boundaries of our Eng- 
lish-speaking race, the trustees will please then consider what 
is the next most degrading remaining evil or evils whose ban- 
ishment—or what new clevating clement or elements if intro- 
duced or fostered, or both combined—would most advance 
the progress, clevation, and happiness of man, and so on from 
century to century without end, my trustees of each age shall 
determine how they can best aid man in the upward march 
to higher and higher stages of developments unceasingly. for 
now we know that, as a law of his being, man was created with 
the desire and capacity for improvement to which, perchance, 
there may be no limit short of perfection, even here in this 
life upon earth. —fFrom Mr, Carnegie's deed of gift lo the 
Peace Endowment, 
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be judged by its slums, and not by its foreign 
missions; by its jails, and not by its horror 
at Siberian mines; by the peace and good 
will of its industries as well as by its industry 
in allaying war. 

This writing.is no attempt to appraise 
cither Mr. Carnegie’s lapses as an industrial 
manager, or his fcats in seeing the future of 
steel when others still held allegiance to iron; 
in standardizing rails, in battling with the 
Pennsylvania, or in his ünal struggle with 
the Morgan interests. It has been since his 
time that the steel managers have addressed 
themselves systematically to the reduction 
of the fearful accident roll in stecl-making, 
and have instituted such preventive systems 
as those of the National Tube Company, 
the Illinois Steel Company, the American 
Steel and Wire Company and the Carnegie 
Steel Company. At the end of the decade, the 
last-named company has effectively coórdi- 
nated the emergency hospital service which 
for twenty-five years had been a reproach 
in Homestead. We have seen how Mr. Car- 
negie cannot escape a fair share of respon- 
sibility for the twelve-hour day, the seven- 
day weck, for the driving methods for which 
his pupils have become known all over the 
world. Men of the older generation can 
better judge what different work standards 
he might have developed in the heat of his 
great competition for mastery in steel, which 
must have consumed much of the energy 
and imagination of any man. But by his 
success in transfusing with the humanities 
the industry he has thus mastered is he to 
be judged in his new róle as civilizer. He 
started well; by a quick impulse his first act 
in the use of his new surplus іп 1901 was to 
give $4,000,000 to the Carnegie Relief Fund, 
which may be said to be one of the first great 
recognitions in America of the justice that 
accidental death and injury in the course of 
work shall be a charge against industry. 
Within the last year this fund has culminated 
in the comprehensive relief and pension 
plans of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Since stepping from under his load Mr. 
Carnegie, unlike some of his wealthy com- 
petitors, has made great gilts also to the 
Pittsburg district; but he has not con- 
tributed to the fundamental social develop- 
ment of the industry that builder's instinct 
and organizing genius which characterized 
the investment of this man in the physical 
processes of turning ore into plates and 
beams. Не has given libraries to the steel 
towns and a great technical school to the 
steel district, but their usefulness is cut to 
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the quick, so far as steel workers are con- 
cerned, by the long shifts and the exhaustion 
of the men in the mills called by his name. 
Anyone who ever visits the steel mills or reads 
of the struggles of the nineties must catch 
some inkling of the creative powers at Mr. 
Carnegie’s command. Anyone who has ever 
visited a steel town, or followed the work biog- 
raphy of the average steel worker, must have 
caught glimpses of the barren belts where 
these faculties have not been brought into play 
in the service of good will among men. 

If Mr. Carnegie could but detach himscli 
and see steel-making with the fresh daring 
vision of his outlook upon war-making, he 
would give it a greater gift than he has given 
the cause of international peace. A group 
of forceful men, such as he has associated 
with him in his Peace trust, could with 
ten million dollars in United States Steel 
Corporation bonds measurably advance the 
human side of the stecl industry. We may 
even imagine our general, hot with the in- 
iquitics of defenseless peace about him, en- 
dowing such a board with a great Christmas 
gift drawn from the spoils of war. A million 
to establish a fearless, progressive, free- 
necked newspaper in the steel region; half as 
much invested in public recreation centers 
like those of Chicago, where rclaxation could 
be had for the entering, and labor halls where 
free speech would be protected; five million, if 
you will, turned over and over on the Eng- 
lish co-partnership housing plan (such as 
has been demonstrated at Birmingham), by 
which the wage-earner neither has to be a 
tenant all his life nor has he an owned house 
dragging like a millstone at -his neck, and 
through which the steel towns could be re- 
built on town-planning lines, with a home 
for every family and a garden calling for 
leisure to work it; the income of the balance 
to be spent in studying health conditions in 
the steel industry as systematically as acci- 
dents have been studied; in routing out 
borough graft and establishing a just basis 
of taxation, so that mill and borough govern- 
ment shall not dump their loads on the house- 
hold; in fostering cheaper food stufís through 
new supplies of clean milk and new tracts of 
market gardens; in studying methods of 
flanking hard times; in studying the work 
processes themselves, not alone with the idea 
of increasing output, but with the expectation 
of finding ways (or making them) to cut down 
hours, to raise wages to the full measure of 
American livelihood, to establish rate-making 
on an open and ethical basis. [It was in the 
Bethlehem steel mills under the old manage- 
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ment that Taylor showed how yard laborers 
could be paid half as much again as the cus- 
tomary day labor rate, to the profit of both 
company and men. The situation bristles 
with opportunities which need imagination 
and capital, not in a spirit of paternalism but 
as a piece of social engineering, comparable, 
in its way, to laying out the new tube plant at 
McKeesport, where the ore comes in at one 
end and the pipe goes out the other, a mile or 
more away, practically without the back- 
hauling of a ton in the interval. 

Nor with this fresh daring vision would 
Mr. Carnegie be content with merely giving 
such an industrial foundation. He would 
give himself. 

It might be urged that Mr. Carnegie is an 
old man, who has stepped aside from the 
moving currents of industry; this work 
should be left to younger hands. He would 
find ardent support, it is true, not from one, 
but from a hundred active executives who are 
confronting human problems in the industry 
to-day, which are beyond the powers of 
isolated men to solve. But as a group, the 
steel managers are under the spell, the tradi- 
tions and labor methods left to them by the 
ironmaster and the men of his times. He 
could release forces, give fire to new con- 
ceptions, which otherwise may take half a 
century of painful evolution. Think what it 
would mean—ike loosening a tourniquet— 
were Mr. Carnegie to hold open house for a 
week in Duquesne and ask the mill men to 
come and sit with him and speak their minds 
freely. Thesteel industry as a human act is like 
pig iron—full of crudities; Carnegie could, as 
thepuddlerssay,bringittonature. Should he, 
like our visiting general, see it as a new sight, 
this might be so; or should he, like Robert of 
Sicily or Launfal or Peter the Great, forget 
himself, shave close his beard, cut closer still 
the associations through which and the con- 
frères through whom he inevitably sees the 
steel industry to-day, and spend a month in 
the lodging houses and saloons, the households 
and churches of the mill towns, mixing with 
the old British and the young Slavs, listening 
to the half-spoken disappointments of men 
whose lives, like his own, have gone into 
stecl, learning in terms of childhood and 
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youth and manhood what the long day, the 
long week, the tension and the repression of 
the steel mills mean. He would sound 
needs as deep and thrilling as his boyhood- 
craving for books. He would gain new vision 
of the chances of life in the district into 
which he adventured as a young man. 
Mr. Carnegie has said that it is a disgrace 
for a man to die rich. We would forgive 
him that were he to live a month in pov- 
erty in the Monongahela mill towns. The 
rest would take care of itself. And along 
with Robert of Sicily and Launfal and Peter 
the Great, the world would have a new story 
to hand down from generation to generation, 
more priceless than ten million dollars. 

To do it would take more courage than to 
fight war 


* * * * * 


Well may we, of the new nation, beat our 
swords into plowshares and our spears into 
pruning-hooks. Let us do it on anvils never 
dreamed of by the prophet of a pastoral 
people—with peace endowments, congresses, 
temples, treaties, arbitral courts, navies 
turned into international police—implements 
as powerful in their ways as the huge mag- 
nets of the skull-crackers, as wide in their 
reach as the gaunt arms of the charging-ma- 
chines, as resistless as the thundering tons of 
the rolls. But let us take equally to heart 
what life and labor mean in the Brobding- 
nagian smithies of peace, where even the 
Mosaic week is scrapped as an outworn tool. 
As a people, we still have work for our hands. 
'The things which the steel workers need 
most lie not within the bounty of war leader 
or industrial overlord, but within the biv- 
ouacs of an invaded democracy. Our con- 
cern is not with the purblindness of the men 
who marched to the drums of Frederick the 


"Great, but with our failure as Americans to 


secure for ourselves by common front and 
action—where individual effort in the ranks 
has unavailed, and where, as we have seen, 
the vision of the shrewdest industrial captain 
of his times falls short—that leisure, ample- 
ness of life and enduring independence with- 
out which a century of peace would be a 
crime. 
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“WHEN THE WORLD BUSTS THROUGH” 


BY 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


AUTHOR OF 


R. JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 
the Hoosier poct, in some verses 
“Casually Suggested by an Earth- 
quake," puts the eternal riddle 
of humanity thus: 
Where's a boy a-goin’, 
An’ what's he дот to do, 
An' how's he go'n' to do it, 
When the world busts through ? 

It is a serious question. With the data 
now before humanity no one seems able to 
answer it. We have learned much about the 
way the world was put together; but who put 
it together and why—these questions are be- 
yond our X-rays and telescopes. А philos- 
opher comes along and cords up great dy- 
namic truths. Plato passes on, and Christ 
comes with his divine enthusiasm and ham- 
mers the corded dynamite into the human 
will. The explosion two thousand years later 
—or such a matter—is called Democracy. 
But neither Plato nor Christ foretold uni- 
versal suffrage, representative government, 
nor the modern struggle for equality of op- 
portunity. 


The Unknowable future 


і 

Nor may men see even a little way into the 
grindstene. Murat roaring to the multitude 
could not have foreseen the Empire, Wash- 
ington at Yorktown could not have foreseen 
the Constitution, Lincoln at Gettysburg 
could not have foreseen our great industrial 
republic, and Bryan at Chicago probably 
knew as little about the fundamental political 
and commercial revolution he was inadvert- 
ently precipitating with his crown-of-thorns 
speech as any of his hearers. Less than 
fifteen years have passed since Bryan made 
that speech; it is almost forgotten. It was 
not much of a speech to read in cold type. 
Yet Bryan’s speech, by voicing a wide dis- 
content, really started something that has 
revolutionized the American attitude toward 
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business and politics. Because of our changed 
attitude of mind, new issues have arisen that 
men considered freak issues a dozen years agro. 
Of course Bryan has not raised them. He 
knew little and cared less about them when he 
made his rabble-rousing speech. And per- 
haps in another dozen years these paramount 
issues will be forgotten and others occupy the 
public mind. For we are moving rapidly. 
And yet in all the turmoil no one knows where 
the current is taking us. 


Reformers Are Never Prophets 


` Talk to your political insurgent, and he will 
tell you frankly that the direct primary sys- 
tem of nominations, the corrupt practices act, 
the recall, the initiative and referendum, or 
universal suffrage (if he goes that far) are 
merely means to anend. But if you ask him 
to what end, he has no definite answer. Talk 
to your progressive economic reformer, and 
he will tell you that the regulation of rail- 
roads, the federal incorporation of capital 
doing interstate business, the conservation of 
our natural resources, and the prevention of 
child labor are but steps in the right direction. 
But ask him what it is that really lies as his 
ultimate goal in the right direction, and he 
will shake his head. He does not know, any 
more than Mr. Rilcy’s little boy, where he is 
going nor what he is going to do—" when the 
world busts through." All of which proves 
that there is something in this forward move- 
ment. For when a reformer attempts to 
answer the third “then what?" he is either 
foolish or insincere. For there stands always 
the impenetrable grindstone. The insurgent 
and the economic reformer do not pretend to 
say what is beyond it. But the Socialist is 
impatient. He will have none of your mere 
“steps in the right direction.” He pretends 
to see too far into the grindstone. Socialism 
claims to be too farsighted to be true. Real 
wisdom takes account of exceptions, sees 
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qualifications, trusts something to the good 
God's grace, and knows instinctively that it 
will do no good to look in the back of the book 
for the answer to social problems. 


The Line of Division Between the 
Sheep and the Goats 


But the line of division between the sheep 
and the goats of politics is not between the 
Socialists and the rest of the world. The line 
is between the obstructive and the construc- 
tive forces of politics. Their differences are 
not of party, nor of section, nor of professed 
creed; between those who look forward and 
those who look back there are fundamental 
differences of temperament. These tempera- 
mental differences make the lines of cleavage, 
separating members of the same party into 
progressives and conservatives, reactionaries 
and insurgents. Now look around in the 
world, all over civilization, and you will find 
no great reactionary leader. Go through his- 
tory with the same quest, and you will find 
none. Conservatism does not lead—it fol- 
lows, dragged by the scruff of its neck! To- 
day in our own politics the men whom the 
people follow are not the conservatives. 
Our leaders are progressive—most of them 
militant and insurgent. And all this is 
because the conservatives have nothing to 
offer. 

What program, for instance, is Mr. Cannon 
offering the American people? He will an- 
swer probably that he is standing upon the 
Republican platform of 1908. But if you ask 
him what certain of its planks mean, being 
translated, he will interpret them into a dec- 
laration in favor of letting well enough alone. 
Mr. Aldrich has a similar attitude. They 
have the political ideals of the campaign of 
1896; they have learned nothing and forgot 
nothing since the days when it was supposed 
that if we kept the nation prosperous we 
would be keeping it righteous. Mr. Harmon, 
in the Democratic party, is of the same type 
of mind. Mr. Murphy and Mr. “Fingy” 
Conners stand with Mr. Harmon for what Mr. 
Cannon and the New England group of Sena- 
tors represent in the Republican party. They 
are all busily engaged in stamping out the 
blaze in the powder-mill. That is their pro- 
gram in politics; it is hardly necessary to add 
that it may be regarded politically as ‘‘extra- 
hazardous,” for the fire has gained a good 
headway, and soon the places that knew these 
gentlemen will know them no more, and the 
historian will be dry-cleaning the landscape 
to identify them. 


Our Safeguard 


Perhaps we will have to be fooled by that 
oldest of political tricks—a change of party— 
before we realize that we must place no reli- 
ance in leaders who offer nothing but a return 
to the good old days. Perhaps, even, we may 
go to the other extreme and follow those who 
promise the millennium after taking three 


“doses and following the directions blown in 


the bottle. But that is unlikely, as the Amer- 
ican people are first of all intensely practical. 
We аге more likely to be fooled by the “back 
to Eden” movement than by the “on to 
Utopia” cry—but only once. After that 
watch for “fireworks and a platform dance 
in the evening.” For between Eden and 
Utopia there is a solid ground for substantial 
advancement—not far, but safe to take and 
to hold. Thereon it is inevitable that within 
the next half a decade the American nation 
will take its stand. It is slowly feeling its 
way toward that middle ground now. 

When this step is taken, when we have 
moved from ideals and traditions and customs 


that have dominated this nation for a quarter 


of a century, we shall not bea changed people. 
We shall be somewhat kinderinour view of the 
workingman, and shall see to it that capital 
and not labor bears the loss of wear and tear 
of men in the workshops; we shall be more 
generous in our view of the average man's 
stake in the country, granting him a share in 
the mines and waterways and forests that he 
has never had before. We shall realize a little 
more clearly that capital is the secretion of 
our civilization, and no one will claim that 
our civilization is the increment of capital; 
so we shall control capital more largely for the 
common good than we control it now. But 
water will run down hill; there will be sorrow 
in the world, and poverty and crime and 
meanness and injustice. The lazy man will 
have as hard a time as he has to-day, and the 
greedy man will be just as miserable in his 
success. All that will happen is that we shall 
have organized into law and custom somewhat 
more of the altruism growing slowly in our 
hearts. Unless it is there it cannot be organ- 
ized. If it is there it is a social dynamite 
that the bonds of things as they are can- 
not hold. 

But how it will all happen—-“ where's a boy 
a-goin’ to,” and the plans and specifications 
of the day “when the world busts through " 
—that no one may say. Perhaps it may be 
well to mix Mr. Browning and Mr. Riley—a 
fine decoction—and trust that 

“With God be the rest.” 
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1 


GREAT bare room, opening on an 
old convent garden of cypress and 
box hedges and tall melancholy trees. 
A little crowd of quiet, serious peo- 

ple staring attentively at the canvasses that 
splashed with stormy color the gray walls; 
the painter, a stout, middle-aged Frenchman, 
with a beautiful classic head; his wife and 
some other ladies chatting softly over the 
tea table; two picture dealers, with keen, 
Jewish faces. The world of sensuous color 
and form, of ambition, strife and passion, 
invading, like a flood that the old walls had 
vainly stood against, this retired spot whence 
the nuns, its age-long possessors, had re- 
cently been banished. 

In the embrasure of one of the windows 
lounged a young man, watching and listening 
half curiously, half cynically, frowning and 
gnawing his long upper lip, and looking des- 
perately bored. The sweet-faced Madame 
Potier, catching his feverish eye, smiled and 
nodded. With an effort he got up to cross 
the room, when he saw Mrs. Lamb, a fellow- 
student and favorite of his own, coming 
toward him, a cup of tea in each hand and a 
large piece of cake on each saucer. He went 
to relieve her of her burden, and they sat 
down together in the window. 

“Why didn’t you come and talk, Char- 
ley?" asked Mrs. Lamb, briskly. “ Madame 
Potier says you’ve been sulking here for 
half an hour." 

“So I have. Blue as ultramarine to-day,” 
Charley admitted. “І wouldn't have come 
except to see about the picture—and, of 
course, to pick you up for our dinner." He 
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smiled apologetically at her and nodded at a 
large canvas representing an angular woman 
lying by a volcanic blue rock. "I've made 
Potier an offer for it and, if he doesn't get 


a better one, from Sterner, I take it. Иза 
good spec." 
Mrs. Lamb ignored the picture and 


looked earnestly at Charley. 

“Blue? What about? 
looking very well." 

* I'm not well. 
call it spring fever. 
is, I'm homesick." 

“Homesick? A young man of twenty- 
three, plenty of money, free and in Paris. 

: and homesick!” 

“ Damnably." 

“You actually want to go home— back to 
the prairies?" 

“Dying to." 

“Oh, Charley, I wish you weren't in love!" 

“Now, see here," he protested. “Don’t 
you begin that, or I lose my only friend.” 

He put down his cup of tea almost un- 
tasted. His slender, firmly knit figure looked 
listless, his smooth-shaven face with its 
strong jaw and obstinate upper lip was pale. 
Mrs. Lamb studied him brightly. She was 
about fifty, still handsome, slim and energetic. 

“Don’t talk about it," he begged. “I 
feel like a yellow dog to-day." 

“You do? . You haven't been 
gambling, have you?" 

"Oh, it isn't that—that kind of game 
doesn't interest me." He sighed. "I'd like 
to get into a man's game. I feel like a little 
fool of a schoolboy, sent off over here against 
my will." 

“You a schoolboy! 


You're not 


I've got a touch of—oh, 
No, the truth 


You're the most 
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grown-up person of twenty-three J ever saw! 
Ў So that’s the reason you weren’t at 
the class this morning? " 

“Class! Nice kind of a joke on me, that 
is, expecting me to paint every morning! I 
buy and sell the other fellows’ work, and 
that's about as much Art as J care for." 

“Oh, you can draw, if you try, you know.” 

“ Yes, and I dare say I could play the fiddle, 
if I tried hard enough. But I'm not going 
to. Come along out of this now, that’s a 
dear woman. Il just say a word to Potier 
and then we'll bolt—cut all this artistic 
mess. You get your coat on, and you can 
have tea somewhere else, or we'll walk or 
something, till it's time for a train.” 

Mrs. Lamb instantly agreed, in her com- 
panionable way, and presently they went out 
together through the garden, which the swift 
twilight was already invading, bringing with 
it a sharp, penetrating breeze. Charley 
shivered slightly, and his observant íriend 
said at once: 

“You must have a coat. I believe you've 
got a touch of the grippe, and, if so, you 
mustn't go out on the river to-night— you 
must go straight home and take——" 

“No, no, bother—it's nothing, my dear. 

Sterner offered two hundred francs 
more, so the picture’s gone to him. I’m 
glad—he'll put it in his window, and it’s a 
better thing for Potier.” 

“You don’t mind?” 

“Not a bit. Of course I could have out- 
bid him—but it's business for him and only 
pastime for me.” 

“What isn’t?” 

* Ah, that's it! Ican tell you this 
life of amusement is no joke—all play and 
no work. I’m like a man with his arms 
strapped to his sides. Why, if I 
were at home now, I could be making pots of 
money— just pots—and seeing Judith! And 
it’s three months more. : 

He hailed a passing motor cab and helped 
Mrs. Lamb in. 

* Where shall we go? There's an hour yet 
before train-time." 

* We'll go to your place and get you an 
overcoat,” she said determinedly. “Ог else 
ГІІ not go to Billancourt.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and gave the 
order. His rooms were near by, still on the 
left bank of the river, and when they got 
there, Mrs. Lamb went in with him and tried 
to make him stay at home. By this time his 
face was flushed and his eyes dull. 

* Why, you're in. a fever—you're not fit to 
go out," she urged. 
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But Charley had plenty of obstinacy. He 
had invited a party of people for dinner at а 
little inn on the Seine bank; it was too late to 
put them off, even if he wanted to, and he 
didn’t, and would go—there was nothing the 
matter with him. All he would consent to 
was to lie down on the couch in the studio till 
it was time to start for the train. So Mrs. 
Lamb tucked him up in a steamer rug, 
shook the fire in the American stove into a 
blaze, and came and sat by him, pretending 
not to notice that he shivered under the rug 
and that his hands shook as he rolled one 
cigarette after another. 

Charley’s studio was not a workroom, 


' there were no tools of the trade scattered 


about, and no light for painting, if he had 
wanted to paint. The walls were covered 
with pictures—mainly Potier's, with a few by 
other young masters. In a carved frame of 
age-darkened wood, which hung over a sort 
of old buffet and with a tall gilt candlestick 
on either side that made an altarlike effect, 
was a sketch of a young girl with black hair, in 
a white dress, leaning against a window, with 
a vivid glimpse of autumnal maples, soaked 
crimson and yellow, beyond. This picture 
was opposite Mrs. Lamb where she sat, and 
she looked at it with interest. Charley fol- 
lowed the direction of her eyes, moodily, 
twisting himself on the cushions. 

"She was fifteen then," he said. "Now 
she's nineteen. Isn't she plastic, though, 
isn't she wonderful! My Judith! . . 
I've done fifty pictures of her at least, and 
there isn't one as good as that. The old 
man knocked that off in a couple of days. 
. . . Say, oughtn't he to be over here, 
painting, and I running the business? Talk 
about your irony of fate! . I'd be 
glad to support him in luxury, if he'd only see 
it that way. Why can't he? Because he’s 
got one idea in his head, and it would take 
a surgical operation to get it out. Because 
he's been working for years, at business that's 
just a task for him, with the idea that he was 
working for me, for my future—a future that 
he's laid out for me with a chalk line—and he 
can't see any other. 

“Why should de think that I don't know 
my own mind?" he demanded savagely. 
“Tve got the kind of mind that does know 
itself. What good will it do me to knock 
around a few more years? . . And I 
might lose Judith. She's awfully 
pretty, and she doesn't care as much for me 
as І do for her, she ‘sn’t as sure as І ат. If 
I once get her, I can keep her, I'm not afraid 
of that," and his strong jaw shut with a snap. 
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* But—suppose, while I'm mooning about 
over here, she gets away írom me?" 

He threw his half-smoked cigarette at the 
stove, with a vicious motion. Mrs. Lamb 
sat silent, watching him with her bright 
eyes. He had never talked so freely to her 
before; it was fever in him, she thought 
anxiously. 

“I'm a fool," he said with a groan. 
cuse me for boring you with it." 

" No—you're not well and you see every- 
thing in bilious colors, that's all. In three 
months more, according to your compact, 
you can go home—and you're much too 
charming a person to be jilted, you needn't 
be afraid of that." 

"I don't know. And how about papa?" 

“Why, he'll be reasonable. He'll see that 
you've done what you can to please him.” 

"No, he won't. He can’t be reasonable. 
He's a bunch of temperament, is my father, 
and it's no good reasonimg with him. You 
couldn't persuade him if you tried for a year 
that there's anything interesting in business, 
or that Art isn't the most noble and beautiful 
thing in the world. It's the same about my 
marrying. Just because Judith was a little 
girl next door and I fell in love with her 
when she was three, in black curls and a red 
hood, ле thinks that it's a boy-and-girl affair 
and that he can nip it. And she won't 
marry me as long as he stands out. And he 
and I have pretty nearly quarreled, and it 
makes me sick, for I'm all he's got—1 wish to 
goodness I wasn't!" 

Charley looked at his watch, kicked off the 
rug and got up. 

“Time to start, I feel better." 

“Sure you do, my young friend?” asked 
Mrs. Lamb resignedly. 

“Oh, sure.” Не fetched his overcoat and 
put it on. 

He blew a kiss toward the picture of Ju- 
dith, barely visible now, for the room was in 
twilight, and said cheerfully: 

“Well, if she throws me over I shall have 
the consolation of knowing I did it to please 
my dad. Honor thy father and thy mother 
and thy days shall be long . . Uun- 
less you take to the river instead. Next best 
thing will be to sit on the grass at Billancourt 
and look at it." 

They were in the street by this time, look- 
ing for a cab, and as they walked along Char- 
ley lurched slightly against his companion. 

“I beg your pardon, I haven't been taking 
anything, but I do feel a bit queer— bats in the 
belfry,” he murmured haggardly. “I say, if 
I should go and be ill over here, what a lark! 
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Would you please cable for my pa, 
Grand Fork, Nebraska, and compose a fitting 
epitaph? There might be a group, too, of 
Abraham sacrificing Isaac, or some little 
tasteful thing like that. Now if anyone 
wanted to take the part of the angel, there's 
really a chance. Otherwise—if Isaac doesn't 
get it in the neck, Abraham will. Too bad, 
too bad—I do feel sorry for Abraham, he 


means so well!” 
п 


Ат home, Judith’s garden was in all the 
glory of fresh leafage twinkling in the Mav 
sun and the breeze sweeping the endless 
prairie; and Judith hung over the gate, wait- 
ing for the postman, who was coming down 
the village street. From under the brim of 
her hat she shot a sparkling glance at the 
house next door. Yes, there was the cld 
man on his porch, pretending to be putiing 
on his gloves, but really watching to see 
whether she got her letter. Well, he should 
see! There had been no letter for two davs 
before, so there was sure to be at least ore 
now. Charley wrote three times a week, 
with an extra one thrown in for luck. 

“Good morning, Judith," said a firm voice 
on the other side of the dividing fence. 

“Good morning, Mr. Calvin," she an- 
swered gravely. 

The “old man” was starting to business, 
putting on the other glove now and holding 
under his arm a gold-headed cane, which he 
had carried for years as the result of an old 
war wound. He was not much over fifty; 
upright and strongly knit, with thick reddish 
hair just touched with gray, keen blue eves, 
a long nose and a vigorous chin. 

The postman finally came to Judith and, 
with a cheerful remark on the weather, 
handed over the gate a seed catalogue, the 
weekly agricultural paper for her father and 
a post card for her mother. Judith put out 
her hand, but there was nothing else. 

Judith bit her lip and turned away. She 
heard the slam of the old man's gate and his 
firm tread on the wooden sidewalk; they 
sounded triumphant. She glanced up before 
he turned the corner, and his straight back 
and proudly carried head looked triumphant. 
The very angle of his cane was insulting. 

“Hateful old thing!" said Judith aloud, 
and the tears rushed to her eyes. Through 
them she watched out of sight the personage 
who was not often spoken of disrespectfully. 
—the leading citizen of the district, president 
of the Bank of Grand Fork, which he had 
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founded and which had stood like a rock 
against two national panics. 

Mr. Calvin went his way, conscious of a 
faint qualm at the recollection of Judith’s face 
when she turned from the gate. He did not 
personally dislike Judith; in fact he had been 
fond of her when she was a child. But he 
could not disentangle her now from con- 
nections that would hamper Charley. Her 
family were very plain people—her father, a 
bankrupt farmer, slowly dying on a heap of 
small debts. Judith was a village girl, and it 
was due to her, or he thought it was, that 
Charley had wanted to stay in Grand Fork 
and go into business. Mr. Calvin could not 
conceive any good reason for a young man’s 
wanting to go into business when he might 
live abroad on a liberal allowance and do 
something worth while. 

Sheer nonsense! Calf love! Charley had 
been caught by a black eye and a rose-colored 
cheek; and Mr. Calvin was not going to see his 
only son, the sole human interest really vital 
to him, the chosen representative of his own 
early passionate ambition, snapped up and 
absorbed by a chit of a girl next door and 
buried in mere business. A boy of twenty- 
two, just out of college, to tie himself down 
to a family and Grand Fork! Grand Fork 
had been his own grave, Mr. Calvin consid- 
ered, and it should not be his son’s. 

A secret part of his grievance against Ju- 
dith, not acknowledged even to himself, was 
that she had come between him and his son. 
He would not admit that he wanted to 
monopolize Charley’s interest, to be first, 
even as Charley was first—and all—to him- 
self. He would not have admitted that the 
fact that Charley wrote three letters to Judith 
each week, and only one to his father, was 
a sore point. But he walked a little 
faster than usual, that morning, confidently 
expecting a letter from Paris at the bank. 
It was now more than a week since he had 
heard from Charley. But there was no letter. 

Three days more before any word came, 
and then it was a cablegram to Mr. Calvin: 
“Charley ill, pneumonia. Lamb." 

Who or what Lamb might be Mr. Calvin 
had no idea, but he packed a steamer trunk 
and left for New York on the midnight train, 
and caught a boat to Cherbourg fifty-four 
hours later. 

It had been about nine o'clock at night 
when the message had been delivered at his 
house. It was ten when he finished packing, 
and the cashier of the bank, having been tele- 
phoned for, was waiting to see him. But 
before beginning this business conference 
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Mr. Calvin had gone out on the porch front 
and looked over at the cottage. There was 
a light in one of the bedroom windows. He 
had hesitated, frowning, and finally had 
stepped across the fence and knocked at the 
door. In a moment Judith came down with 
a lamp in her hand. She had not undressed. 

“Have you had any news?” 

Mr. Calvin put the cablegram into her 
hand. "I am leaving on the midnight 
train," he said stiffly. 

Judith caught her breath, crushed the 
paper in nervous fingers, bowed her head. 

" You'll send me word," she said sharply, 
“if you hear anything before you sail; if 
not, if anything comes after you go, tell 
them to give the message to me. And you 
must let me know from there." 

Mr. Calvin said: “Yes, yes, I will. Good- 
by." 

He stood for a moment, unnerved, and 
then suddenly put out his hand, with an 
imploring look. Judith gave him a firm 
clasp of her cold fingers, and stood, proud 
and silent, to light him down the steps. 


ПІ 


EARLY in June two middle-aged people sat 
taking tea on a tiny balcony which over- 
looked the Luxembourg gardens. Flowers 
decked the balcony and the tea table; the 
lady wore a bunch of roses in her belt, and 
her visitor had a rose in his buttonhole. 
Grand Fork would hardly have known its 
patriarch; his manner had softened so 
much, his eagle face had a look of such almost 
submissive delight as he gazed now at the 
prospect of the summer-gay city, now at his 
companion. 

“You know, my dear friend," said Mrs. 
Lamb, refilling his cup—she had taught him 
to drink tea—‘‘one must think of oneself in 
this world. I find you dreadfully lacking in 
egotism.” 

"I have never been accused of that be- 
fore," said Mr. Calvin meekly. 

He regarded his hostess with astonished 
admiration; she was so bright, so sure, so 
well dressed, quite coquettishly, in white, 
with a broad hat covered with large roses. 
Never before had Mr. Calvin seen a matron 
of nearly his own age who presumed to be 
attractive. 

“T assure you," she pursued, "that I re- 
gard you as an astonishing example of self- 
sacrifice.” 

“Then, my dear madam, you are alone in 
that opinion,” said Mr. Calvin, a trifle grimly. 
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“No, for I believe you share it,” she re- 
torted briskly. 

*[ don't think I do. Whatever sacrifices 
¥ may have made were forced upon me. 
'That is to say, the only one that really 
counted—the sacrifice of my ambition." 

“Ah, tell me about that,” she said softly. 

“Why, it was simple enough. I had a 
great desire to be a painter, but my father 
was poor and at his death, when I was fifteen, 
I became the main support of my mother and 
the younger children. I have been working 
ever since, just to make a living for some- 
body. "That's all.” 

“T see. But you were four years in the 
army." 

“That’s true—how did you know it? But 
by that time the family situation was a little 
easier, and I suppose I should have gone 
anyway. It was my duty to the country. 
After the war I realized that my ambition 
was a dream and gave it up. But it was 
the only thing I ever really wanted to до.” 

“There is no doubt that you were right— 
in your ambition I mean," said Mrs. Lamb. 
* From the things I've seen, there's no doubt 
of your gift." 

“І think I had talent," murmured Mr. 
Calvin sadly. 

* You have it." 

He looked at her in bewilderment. 

"I have it—at my age—after all this 
time?" 

“ Assuredly. You may have buried it in 
a napkin, but the original article is still there. 
Certainly you have it—that portrait of 
Judith was done only four years ago. . . . 
As to age—my dear sir, you are very little 
older than I am. Permit me to say that I 
am not yet ready to be laid on the shelf. Our 
generation, Mr. Calvin, was a strong опе, 
and—I may be prejudiced, but I think— 
superior to the present one. I think we had 
more sense of duty, and I know we had more 
romance! I—had always wanted 
to paint, too! You know how we looked to 
Paris in those days—the golden, remote city 
of dreams. . Well, I married and 
brought up children on a small income, and 
Art went by the board, of course. When 
my daughters grew up I thought it my duty 
to give them a social opportunity. But one 
of them married a missionary and went to 
China, and one is a suffragette campaigning 
in England, and my sons are in the automo- 
bile business—that’s the younger generation! 
My husband died some years ago, and І am 
alone and free. . At last I can do 
what I like, and what I like is to paint in 
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Potier's class six hours a day. I may never 
paint a decent picture—but I am as happy as 
a girl of sixteen with her first beau! No 
doubt you think me absurd, and many peo- 
ple do, but I don't care. I am doing what I 
like. 'They used to say that good 
Americans when they die come to Paris. 
Well, I have been a good American—and 
somehow I feel now as if I had entered into 
my reward." 

All the roses on the white hat trembled 
energetically at this finale, and then became 
quiet. Mrs. Lamb, with her chin on her 
hand, was looking off over the green mist of 
the garden, a happy light shining in her eyes. 

“T like the life and the people so much— 
and it's such a beautiful place." 

“Yes, it is," said Mr. Calvin fervently. 
“Tf only I could have come here thirty years 
ago!" 

" You are here now," Mrs. Lamb reminded 
him. 

He looked at her; then, grasping the point 
of her reproof, he, for the first time in his life, 
took a lady's hand and kissed it gallantly. 
And, blushing, he paid a compliment. 

“T have met you here. I'm glad it's now 
rather than thirty years ago." 

Somehow it seemed quite natural, there on 
the flower-trimmed balcony overlooking the 
gardens of the Luxembourg; and yet Mr. 
Calvin had a moment's frightened conscious- 
ness of himself in a new róle. 

"Ah," said Mrs. Lamb, “that’s very 
pretty. Our little excursions about the city 
have been pleasant, haven't they?" 

“T can't tell you how much I’ve enjoyed 
them. You have been so very kind in guiding 
me about——”’ 

“Dear Mr. Calvin, the pleasure to me has 
been at least as great, in showing the things 
that I like to a person that likes them as I do. 
It reminds me so much of my own feeling: 
in first seeing Paris. You see, with both of 
us it's an old dream realized—as much as 
dreams ever are realized. Yet you 
would never have come, I suppose, ií it 
hadn't been for Charley's illness." 

“I suppose not—I had got into the rut. 
I might have come, I suppose, only it never 
occurred to me. I had given up the idea 
of that kind of pleasure—or any pleasure, for 
that matter.” 

"That's what I meant by your lack of 
egotism. But I was wrong. You don’t lack 
it," said Mrs. Lamb cheerfully. 

“T thought you would realize that." 

* No, but it's what I call a perverted ego- 
tism—a common thing with people of our own 
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age—parental egotism. It’s like this: sup- tism. We demand it of the child, in return 
pose we have brought up children, made sacri- for our care and devotion. And we ought 
fices for them, gradually given up our own not to." 

personal desires and come to put all our Мг. Calvin looked perplexed. 


ambitions and interests into that channel— “Charley has been talking to ycu," he said 

all our eggs in one basket. We depend then curtly. 

on some other person to gratify our ego- “Ves, Һе has. He has a great affection for 
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you, and be feels it deeply that he disap- 
points your expectation of him.” 

“Т didn’t expect anything of him,” said 
Mr. Calvin bitterly, “except to take advan- 
tage of what I could до for him—to make 
some use of my experience. I suppose no- 
body likes to feel that his life has been a total 
failure. But evidently it is so, in my case, 
and even what I’ve tried to do for him has 
been a mistake." 

* Well, my point is, that you ought to let 
Charley please himself, and stop thinking ‘ 
about him. And in order to do that, you 
ought to begin to think about yourself, with- 
out reference to him." 

“You mean, I ought to let him go home 
now and marry that little girl, and go into 
business?” 

“Assuredly. He has a head for business 
and he’s truly in love with the little girl. 
He’ll do no good over here.” 

“I only wanted him to see enough of a dif- 
ferent sort of life and people so that he 
wouldn’t tie himself down to a mistake. I 
wanted him to work disinterestedly, not for 
money, and to see other women—women 
with some education and knowledge of the 
world, and charm, like—like yourself.” 

Mrs. Lamb laughed, and the roses on her 
hat nodded gayly. 

“Well, he has seen me! You wouldn’t 
have him fall in love with his grandmother? 
Charley doesn’t want experience and all the 
rest of it, he doesn’t want what you and I like 
—he is twenty-odd and not fifty, he wants 
youth and freshness and rose cheeks—he 
wants that girl. Let the young things 
marry, dear Mr. Calvin, and grow up to- 
gether!” 

He had set down his cup, and with his 
hands clasped on top of the gold-headed cane 
and his chin on his hands, looked quite 
fiercely at some white-clad children chasing 
a hoop along the street. 

* They might at least leave me the consola- 
tion of disapproving of them," he muttered. 
“ But it seems I'm to be bullied out of it.” 

“See here," said Mrs. Lamb crisply, “you 
know that people have got to fall in love and 
marry and have their troubles, and bring up 
children of their own who will go their own 
way—it’s the way of the world. Why not 
tell Charley to do as he likes, and give him 
your blessing and a wedding present, and 
wash your hands of him—in reason, I mean, 
and good humor. Апа then, do vou do what 
vou like. Surely there must be something 
you'd like to do." 

Mr. Calvin threw back his head, drew à 
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deep breath and gazed steadily at the roses 
in Mrs. Lamb’s hat. After a long silence he 
said: 

“Why—what I should like . . . I 
really think I should like to stay here and 
not go home. І should like to learn French, 
and go with you to the Louvre and about to 
all the studios and cafés. I should like to do 
what you are doing, and join Potier's class. 
I should like to—paint." 

“I thought so," said Mrs. Lamb, nodding, 

*and you shall." 

“But, good heavens, ata only what I 
should like to do . . . 

“Well, Z should like to к PRA to 
prevent. » 

* Business——' 

“Let Charley look after it. What are the 
mail steamers and the cable for?” 

* But—I am—too old." 

"You are about my age, Mr. Calvin. 
Pray, don't be so ungallant as to insinuatc 
that J am too old." 

“My dear madam! It’s quite different 
with you—you are a charming woman, and I 
a rusty old fellow, stiff in all my mental 
joints——” 

“Well, you mist unlimber, that’s all. . . . 
I believe the process has begun, too!” 

* Good heavens! I don't know what it is, 
but something has happened to me," said Mr. 
Calvin, getting up suddenly. “І feel light- 
headed." 

* No, light-hearted," contradicted the lady. 
"Or you will, if you'll only go home and 
cheer up our invalid—you know how." 

"Oh, I know well enough—if my con- 
science will let me. Then do you 
think we might go to Fontainebleau to- 
morrow, to look up those rooms for Charley?” 

“Conscience, pooh— pride, you mean. 
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Yes, Fontainebleau, by all means. Good- 
by—now be a good boy.” 
Mr. Calvin, on the way downstairs, 


chuckled several times. As he passed below 
the balcony Mrs. Lamb waved a smiling 
adieu. Че walked home deep in thought, 
his heaa bent, ignoring for once the bright 
spectacle of the streets. He went slowly, 
loitering, but finally entered the courtyard 
with a firm and buoyant step. 

In the studio Charley, wrapped up, was 
lying discontentedly in a long chair, with 
a smoking lamp at his elbow and a sca 
of American newspapers about him. He 
was thin and pallid; and as his father came in 
he was staring at the portrait of Judith. 

“Well,” he said gloomily, examining the 
rose оп Mr. Calvin's lapel, “you're looking 
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gay enough. 
were gone.” 

“You did, eh? What for?” 

“Because I didn’t want her around any 
more, that’s all. Do you think I'm going to 
stay in this place and be dosed by a female? 
No, sir, I'm off to-morrow.” 

“Off, are you? Where to?" asked Mr. 
Calvin, with a mildness which seemed to sur- 
prise the fractious invalid. 

“To the country. Anywhere." 

“You would like to go home?" 

“Yes, I would." 

“But you're not strong enough.” 

“I would be, you bet, very soon!” said 
Charley, sitting up. 

“Well I mean, strong enough to go 
alone, you know, and take care of yourself.” 

“Alone?” 

“ Yes— rather thought I might stay over 
here awhile.” 

Charley was silent, contemplating his par- 
ent, who was gazing at the picture of Judith. 

“Of course,” went on Mr. Calvin, “I 
shouldn’t want you to bother about business 
—not yet awhile, anyway. But Harvey's 
perfectly competent to take charge for a 
while—and he can always cable if I'm 
needed." 

Charley still stared. Mr. Calvin continued 
to gaze at the portrait. 

“Not so bad, that, eh?" he said. 
Potier actually noticed it?" 

"Itold you what he said," growled Charley. 

“As to the original—you haven't changed 
vour mind, I suppose?" 

“No, sir—I don't expect to, as long as I 
have a mind.” 

Mr. Calvin, after a moment, sat down at 
the big table, turned down the smoking 
wick, pushed his hat to the back of his head 
and began to write in his nervous, formal 
hand. When he had finished a short letter 
he looked wistfully at Charley’s sulky pro- 
tile, pushed the sheet of paper across the 
table, got up and went out hastily. The 
letter. read: 


I fired the nurse while you 


“And 


My DEAR JUDITH: 

As per my last bulletin, our invalid continues to 
improve. As soon as he can stand the voyage, I 
shall send him back. to vou, and I think you can 
complete his cure. Ti vou will take charge of him 
permanently, L will. reign my responsibility in 
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your favor. Accept my blessing on your onerous 
task, and believe me, yours to command for anything 
that will favor your and his joint happiness, 

James CALVIN. 


On a day when summer had reached its 
height and paused there, full and intensely 
green in leafage and prodigal of flowers, two 
painters were resting on a bench in the royal 


-park of St. Cloud. A couple of white um- 


brellas, strapped up with paint boxes and 
camp stools, and two fresh sketches, showed 
their occupation of the afternoon. Now it 
wassunset. From their seat, on a high knoll 
with a parapet below which the ground fell 
abruptly, all Paris lay before them in a pink- 
ish mist, already pierced by little sparkles of 
clectric light. Behind them the park began 
to gather a rich dusk under its great trees, 
though the broad spreading avenues and the 
long flights of stone steps, the terraces and 
fountains, gleamed in the light. 

The two artists sat silently for some time, 
looking at the scene and occasionally smiling 
at each other, with deep and placid pleasure. 
The lady was dressed in white and wore a 
hat covered with large nodding roses. Her 
companion looked almost as festal, in light 
gray tweeds, with a rose in his buttonhole. 
Neither was exactly in the bloom of youth. 
Yet there was a bloom about them, a soft 
radiance of content like the cloudless sunset. 

Presently the light over the city faded into 
mauve and ashes-of-roses; the green of the 
park began to darken, its marbles to gleam 
whiter. The man glanced at his watch, shut 
its case with a businesslike snap, and smiled 
and nodded at the lady. The two rose, and 
carrying their light baggage, after а final 
glance at distant Paris now bejeweled with 
lights, they turned and went down toward the 
Place of St. Cloud. There on the bank of the 
Seine, in a gay restaurant nightly crowded, 


.their dinner was ordered and their table re- 


served on the terrace overlooking the river. 
A band was playing in the Place, and lively 
groups—townspeople, Parisians, soldiers— 
filled it with color, movement and merriment. 
Already the lights of the café appeared at the 
end of the long statue-set vista, at the bot- 
tom of the stately steps which the feet of 
kings had trodden in old days, and down 
which now went happily two good Americans. 
entered into their reward. 


""THE TWO ROSE, AND CARRYING THEIR LIGHT BAGGAGE, AFTER A FINAL GLANCE 
AT DISTANT PARIS NOW BEJEWELED WITH LIGHTS, THEY TURNED 
AND WENT DOWN TOWARD THE PLACE Or sr. CLOUD’ 
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III. ‘MIGHT MAKES RIGHT" 


THE STORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY 


AND OF ITS GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 


BY 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHs 


F a cart-tail orator should say that the 
United States Government is at the 
mercy of one, or even two, express com- 
panies you might be inclined to doubt 

him. If any but the most responsible person 
made such a statement there would be room 
for doubt. But if one of the highest officers 
of Congress were to say, without prejudice, 
passion, or suspicion of personal interest, that 
the government had meekly submitted for 
more than forty years to the terms imposed 
upon it, first by the Adams and later by the 
United States Express Company, would you 
not get a pretty fair idea of the power of the 
express monopoly? 

'The United States, through its Treasury 
Department, is obliged to transport vast 
quantities. of currency, not only between 
Washington and the various sub-treasuries, 
but to its insular possessions and to many 
distant points to pay its navy, army and 
other servants. The Post Office Department 
does not carry more than four pounds and 
therefore is of little use to the Treasury De- 
partment, the size of whose parcels run far 
heavier. Thus, while the government has all 
the machinery for carrving its own currency, 
bonds and other securities, it is prevented by 
law from using that machinery, and is there- 
lore forced to pay an express company nearly 
81,000,000 a усаг merely to have its moneys 
carried to points where they are needed for 
disbursement. 

The late Thomas C. Platt, for many years 
United States Senator from New York, was 
8 


wn 
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also for many years president of the United 
States Express Company, which, since April 
21, 1889, has had the exclusive contract for 
transporting government currency. Platt 
was long one of the leading bosses of the Re- 
publican party, and his success in wrenching 
the government business away from the 
Adams Company, which had previously held 
it, was conceivably facilitated by his political 
connections. However that may be, Platt 
showed sufficient business sagacitv in enforc- 
ing every term of the contract after once it was 
signed. It provides that all currency shipped 
by the government shall be handled by the 
United States Express Company. Some years 
ago a Treasury official of economical bent 
who desired to send $10,000,000 gold certifi- 
cates from Washington to New York, simply 
packed them in carpet bags and gave them to 
three or four trusted clerks to take to New 
York. The only cost was their carfare, а sum 
less than 8100... But by the merest accident 
an acquaintance of Senator Platt’s ran across 
the little party and so informed the Senator. 
The latter promptly presented to the Treas- 
ury Department the very next day a bill for 
$2,000, the regular contract rate for carrving 
810.000,000 of currency. The best part of 
the story is that the bill was paid. 

In 1885 when the Adams Express Company 
had the contract, the Treasury officials de- 
sired to send S1o,000,000 in silver dollars 
from Washington to New Orleans and asked 
the express company what the cost would be. 
The company would not do the work for 
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less than $50,000. 
This seemed so exor- 
bitant to the Treas- 
ury that it was 
arranged for twc 
naval vessels, then 
lying in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, to 
proceed down the 
coast and up the. 
Potomac to Wash- 
ington, and thence 
to New Orleans with 
the $10,000,000. 
The company would 
never have discov- 
ered what the gov- 
ernment had done 
had not the captain 
of one of the cruisers 
boasted to news- 
paper reporters of 
his valuable cargo. 
As it was, the gov- 
ernment saved $45,- 
ooo in sending the 
dollars by navy in- 
stead of express. 
The Adams Com- 
pany never thought 
of attempting to 
collect from the 
government but ac- 
tually reduced its 
rates on silver dol- 
lars so that the gov- 
ernment would 
never again be in- 
duced to substitute 
warships for express. 
Since the death of 
Senator Platt the 
contract which the 
United States Ex- 
press Company has 


THE LATE U. S. SENATOR THOMAS С. PLATT 
Who was, from 1880 up to the time of his death a few years ago, 
president of the United States Express Co. 
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with the Treasury 
Department has 
shrunk in value. Last year Franklin Mac- 
Veagh, Secretary of the Treasury, instructed 
the sub-treasuries to split up mutilated cur- 
rency into four-pound packages and ship them 
to Washington by registered mail instead of 
express. The contract between the company 
and the government provided that all such 
shipments go by express, but MacVeagh sim- 
ply disregarded this provision. More im- 
portant still, he ordered the Sub-Treasury at 
New York to transfer for bankers $2,000,000 
by telegraph to the New Orleans Sub- 


Treasury without imposing the usual express 
charge. This was in direct and undisputed 
violation of the contract. 

How. you may ask, can even the United 
States Government violate a contract? For 
one thing the contract long ago expired. But 
as no new arrangement has ever been made it 
has hung along from year to year, and until 
Mr. MacVeagh began to take liberties, the 
terms have been practically the same as they 
were more than forty years ago. In this long 
period of time the business had increased 
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manyfold, but the terms, with a few minor to turn nearly half the entire business of the 
exceptions, have remained to all intents Treasury Department over to the Adams 
and purposes unaltered. An insurgent Con- Company, and on all this business the govern- 
ment has to pay from 60 cents to $1 per 


gressman who recently asked several leaders 
of Congress why the 
government did not 


advertise for new 
bids was told by 
Chairman Payne of 
the Ways and Means 
Committee: ‘‘ The 
difficulty is this, as 
I understand it, 
when the govern- 
ment gets the bids 
they will be practi- 
cally the same. 
Whether the com- 
panies are in collu- 
sion or not, depo- 
nent saith not, but 
that is the diffi- 
culty." 

Secretary Mac- 
Veagh did not care 
whether or not the 
express companies 
were in collusion. 
He simply broke 
clauses of the con- 
tract which he 
thought were not in 
the government's in- 
terest, knowing full 
well the company 
would be only too 
glad to hold on to 
what business it 
could. 

It is quite true 


that the United | Photograph hy Brown r 
States Express Com- JARAN га Н. PLATT, THE HEAD OF THE U. 5. EXPRESS СО. 
УЬ. ein, Trenes wese are the two most important of the three sons of Senator Platt, wh salaries, 
pany i es e t | an aggregate of $55,000, after the Adams and American соге бо 
na етике раша ионии 
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twenty cents per 

$1,000 on currency shipped over its own lines. 
But the United States Express Company does 
not operate over the entire country by any 
means, and about half the shipments made by 
the government go over other express routes, 
on which a far higher rate is paid. From 
Washington to St. Louis, a distance of 1,651 
miles, the United States Express Company 
has its own line and the government pays 20 
cents per $1,000. From Washington to 
Richmond, a distance of тї miles, the 
government pays бо cents per $т,ооо. The 
United States Express Company is obliged 


$1,000. lí the United States Company can 
carry currency at 20 cents per $т,ооо and 
make a large profit (its government contract 
is admitted to be one of its most profitable), 
why has not the government made contracts 
with other companies at similar rates? 
MacVeagh is only one of a long line of 
Treasury officials who protested against the 
contract, but he was the first to whom the 
thought occurred that it was possible to dis- 
regard an instrument which had long since 
ceased to be binding. His action was taken 
not only in the government's interest but also 
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to remedy a grievous wrong from which pri- 
vate shippers of currency have long suffered. 
It is often necessary for bankers in one city to 
rush currency to bankers in another city and 
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000,000 to New Orleans by telegraph with- 
out imposing upon shippers the regular ex- 
press charge of seventy-five cents per $1,000. 
The express charge has not been made 
forsome time on tele- 
graphic transfers to 


EDWARD T. PLATT, TREASURER OF THE U. S. EXPRESS CO. 
together with that of their father, were increased by many thousands of dollars to 
had obtained a controlling interest in the United States Express Company 


San Francisco, but 
with this exception 
and a few others of 
a temporary nature, 
the express com- 
panies have long 
been collecting 
charges, to an extent 
which will probably 
never be computed, 
for work which they 
never did. There 
are often weeks 
when millions of 
dollars are trans- 
ferred in and out of 
NewYorkCity alone, 
upon a large part 
of which these un- 
earned express tolls 
arefrequentlylevied. 

There are times, 
it is true, when tele- 
graphic transfers in- 
volve ultimate ship- 
ment of funds from 
some third point to 
make good a defi- 
ciency. Forexample, 
during the crop- 
moving period, or 
other periods of an 
urgent demand for 
money, the Sub- 
Treasury at a cer- 
tain point may be 
drained of funds 
which must neces- 
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опе of the quickest ways of doing this is to 
deposit money in the Sub-Treasury in one city 
and telegraph the Sub-Treasury in the other 
city to pay out an equal sum, the shipper of 
course paying the cost of the telegram. Mar- 
velous to relate, the shipper also pays the 
regular express rate on currency between the 
two points, although frequently not one single 
cent of currency is shipped from one city to 
the other. This practice has been in force 
for several decades. 

Last year Secretary MacVeagh opposed 
the express interests by transferring $2,- 


sarily be replenished 
from Washington 
other sub-treasuries. At such 
is an actual transmission of 


or from 
times there 
funds and express tolls are of course lcgiti- 


mate. But there are many other occasions 
when no actual transportation takes place 
and yet the United States and Adams Ex- 
press companies exact the regular rates. I 
can find no record of a protest against this 
extortion prior to a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Association 
at Atlantic City on May 3 and 4, тото, when 
Mr. Sol Wexler, vice president of the Whitney 
Central National Bank of New Orleans, re- 
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ferred to the transmission of currency from 
the New York Sub-Treasury to that in New 
Orleans as “almost a scandal.” “No transfer 
actually takes place,” he pointed out, “and 
yet the express companies receive the regu- 
lar rate without in reality handling one penuy 
of that money." 

The Treasury, it is urged, is given the 
“low” rate of twenty cents per $1,000 by the 
United States Express Company, whereas 
other forwarders of currency pay from three 
to four times as much. Where the Treasury 
transmits funds by telegraph it frequently 
resorts to actual shipments later to make good 


a deficiency, and it should not use this low rate 


of twenty cents, says the company, in fur- 
nishing transportation for other shippers who 
would otherwise be forced to go to the express 
company direct. On this theory, therefore, — 
and it is backed up by a clause in the contract 
between the company and the Treasury,—the 
United States Express Company collects its 
charge, with the few exceptions we have noted, 
onevery telegraphic transfer of funds and every 
transaction in exchange by the sub-treasuries. 

But when the theory upon which this charge 
is imposed becomes subject to a closer exam- 
ination we find in it several fatal defects. In 
the first place, the low rate of twenty cents 
per $1,000 is paid on only slightly more than 
half the government's express business. On 
the remainder it pays the regular Adams 
rates. Moreover, the United States Com- 
pany admittedly makes an enormous profit 
on the contract as it stands with its "low" 
rate. What then is the great consideration 
for which the government binds itself not to 
engage in the business of making exchange 
and using its natural facilities for the trans- 
mission of currency? The absurdity of the 
government being bound by such a condition 
is the more apparent in view of the existence 
of the Pest Office, which could easily carry 
on this very business of currency transmis- 
sion. Finally, why should the government 
guarantee to a private express concern 
a charge on every shipment of currency made 
by the bankers, when the express companies 
have cut into the banking business to the 
extent of hundreds of millions of dollars? 
Apparently the government is engaged in 
protecting the express interests from compe- 
tition without protecting other lines of busi- 
ness from express competition. ‘The express 
companies enjoy the singular but enviable 
position we should all like to occupy, of being 
able to get everything there is to get. And 
to think that it is the government which 
makes this possible, the government with its 
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Post Office, the one agency which could put 
an end to such an indefensible instance oí 
oppressive and entrenched monopoly! 

Possessing as it does this rare privilege, you 
might suppose the United States Express 
Company to be one whose stock is a highly . 
desirable investment, a prize to be sought 
after. The company has been in existence 
since 1354,and in early days its members are 
understood to have fared very well indeed, 
but in recent years the stockholders have 
been persons to be pitied rather than envied. 
Until very recently the stock has paid only 
three or four per cent. in dividends, but if that 
were the only grievance there would be no 
story to tell. 

For more than a generation the conduct of 
the company's affairs has been of a simply 
astounding character, and so galling to the 
great number of stockholders as to lead them 
on several occasions to beseech the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York to dissolve 
the company. 

At first sight it may appear of little interest 
to the public at large whether the sharehold- 
ers of the express company are well or ill 
treated. But in nearly all express companies, 
and especially the United States, there are 
many owners such as estates, small country 
banks, insurance companies and women and 
children, to which class of holders the stock 
came as an inheritance. But even if every 
member of the United States Express Com- 
pany had voluntarily become such and with 
full knowledge of conditions as they were and 
are, there ought none the less to be a wide- 
spread and vital interest in the treatment 
which they have received. If the managers of 
an express company cannot inspire anything 
but mistrust in the minds of so many of their 
own stockholders, how can they be counted 
upon to give the public good service? Frank 
H. Platt, head of the United States Express 
Company, has several times gone on record as 
saying that his company is engaged in the 
public service. But if the attitude of the com- 
pany toward the public is anything like the 
attitude toward its own stockholders there is 
surely a hollow sound in Mr. Platt’s protesta- 
tion. 

The express business has developed many 
striking personalities, but the most distinct 
figure of them all is that of Thomas Collicr 
Platt, the genius, whether for good or evil 
I will not sav, of the United States Express 
Company. He became connected with it as 
a general agent in 1879, but he was also a 
Congressman and prominent politician at 
the time. Consequently his election to the 
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presidency in less than a year is easily ac- 
counted for. Platt's company did not at 
first get on with the other express interests, 
its stock was frequently slammed by Wall 
Street bears, and it was charged that Platt 
gave up too much of his time to politics. But 
in 1887 he landed one of the choicest con- 
tracts, the express privilege on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, and two years later he took 
away from the Adams Company another 
exceedingly profitable contract, that with the 
United States Treasury Department. 

The express companies have never been 
able to fight one another for any very great 
length of time and by 1893 the Adams had 
persuaded Platt to share with them his ex- 
clusive government contract. When Platt 
secured the Baltimore & Ohio contract, the 
railroad received in part payment $2,000,000 
of United States Express shares, by far the 
largest single block of stock, and in view of 
how widely scattered were all other holdings, 
a controlling interest. In тоот this stock was 
sold to the Adams and American express 
companies, until a very few vears before the 


bitter rivals and competitors of the United 
States Express. The sale was made about 
the time the Pennsylvania Railroad, with 
which the Adams Express Company is so 
closely identified, secured control of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

But why did Senator Platt acquiesce in this 
sale of a controlling block of stock to his 
rivals? That it was a direct breach of the 
articles of association of the United States 
Express Company has never been denied. 
Article 8 of the Articles of Agreement and 
Association reads in part as follows: “But it 
is hereby expressly understood and agreed 
that no director herein named or that here- 
after be elected, shall be concerned or in- 
terested in any business or thing detrimental 
to the interests of said company or in opposi- 
tion thereto." In explanation it may be said 
that Presidents Weir and Fargo of the Adams 
and American companies along with Francis 
L. Stetson, counsel for J. P. Morgan, who is 
deeply interested in the Adams Express 
Company, were at once elected directors of 
the United States Express. Justice Guy of 
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Certainly he and his relatives 
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ALBERT B. BOARDMAN 


A director of the U. S. Express Co. and a law partner of Frank H. 
Platt. Mr. Boardman was formerly president of the Thompson-Star- 
rett Co., which built the $3,000,000 U.S. Express building іп New York 


and friends in the manage- 
ment were not large owners 
when the Adams and Ameri- 
can companies went in. At 
about that time Platt and 
all those connected witl; him 
held less than 500 out of the 
100,000 shares, or less than 
half of one per cent. of all 
the stock. 

About two years after its 
rivals bought into the United 
States Express, Platt's salary 
as president was increased 
from $20,000 to $25,000 a 
year, although he was then 
in the Senate and devoted 
most of his time to politics. 
The salary of Edward Т. 
Platt, his son and treasurer 
and a director of the com- 
pany, was raised from $12,- 
ooo to $15,000. Frank H. 
Platt, another son, was voted 
a salary* of $7,500 as gen- 
eral counsel. Henry B. Platt, 
a third son, was general man- 
ager of the money order de- 
partment, at a salary of 
$7,500. Chauncey H. Crosby, 
general manager and a di- 
rector of the company, had 
his salary advanced from 
$15,000 to $20,000. All this 
increase in salaries, however, 
was only a beginning. 

Express company em- 
ployees handle large sums 
of money and it is neces- 


the New York Supreme Court has said that 
the election of Weir and Fargo was a “‘fla- 
grant and defiant violation of the Articles of 
Association." ; 

The Adams and American companies paid 
$80 a share for the stock, which was at that 
time understood to have a value of only $60 
a share and which paid but з to 3! 5 per cent. 
in dividends. Why they made this’ costly 
investment will be told later. The really 
important question is why Platt sold out. 
There have been many surmises on this point, 
all of which would not be best to repeat here. 
Some years before this transaction occurred 
the company's stock had sold at $160 a share, 
and if Platt had ever been a large owner it 
is supposed he sold out near this high figure. 


sary to bond ‘them for the 
company's protection. For 
many years the employees of the United 
States Express had been bonded by a mutual 
society which they themselves had formed. 
At about the time of the events just described 
Senator Platt abolished this mutual system 
of bonding and shortly afterward his son, 
Henry B. Platt, who was manager of the 
express company money order department, 
was made vice president of the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co., which thereafter furnished all 
the bonds required by the express company. 

Not satisfied with drawing salaries of 
$55,000 a year from the express business, in 
addition to an interest in a bonding and 
casualty company, the Platt family and their 
friends devised still another way of making 
their hold upon the United States Express 
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Company profitable to them. 
Stockholders were showing 
signs of impatience with 
the four per cent. dividend 
then being paid and at 
last demanded more. Platt 
promptly replied that an 
increase was impossible. 
Nevertheless he took $3,- 
ооо,ооо of the company's 
none too plentiful surplus 
funds to construct a magnif- 
icent office building in New 
York City. That a company 
as poor as the United States 
Express pretended to be, 
needed a $3,000,000 office. 
building, no man in his 
senses would for a moment 
believe. But Platt's appar- 
ently singular conduct in 
spending this large sum in a 
real estate venture is by no 
means inexplicable. 

At about the time the $3,- 
000,000 building at 2 Rector 
Street was put up, Albert B. 
Boardman, a law partner of 
Frank Platt and later a direc- 
tor of the United States Ex- 
press Company, became pres- 
ident of the Thompson-Star- 
rett Company, a construction 
concern which obtained the 
contract to erect the build- 
ing. How much salary 
Boardman received as 
president and how much 
he now receives as chair- 
man of the  Thompson- 
Starrett Company I can- 
not say. Except for an in- 
terruption during the panic of 1907, which 
was later made up for, Thompson-Starrett 
stock has paid eight per cent. It is a 
curious coincidence that in December, 1907, 
the company suspended dividends and that 
in August and November of the same year 
Boardman borrowed $49,000 at five per 
cent. from the United States Express Com- 
pany. It was not wholly a new thing for 
directors to borrow from the express coffers, 
for on December 29, 1906, President Platt had 
borrowed $3,000 at four per cent. without 
giving any security in the form of collateral 
for the loan. 

It is plain from all that has been said, that 
Senator Platt, his sons, and their friends lost 
nothing by the passing of the stock control of 
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He became a director in the U. S. Express 


their company into the hands of its rivals. 
No meeting of shareholders had been held 
since 1862, and if one had been called the life 
tenure of the Platt family might have been 
rudely broken, especially as the family owned 


practically none of the stock. But with a 
single block of $2,000,000 stock in possession 
of the two great express companies, the Platts 
were able to secure for themselves a continu- 
ance and even an increase of old emoluments 
merely by reaching a friendly and mutually 
advantageous agreement with the presidents 
of these two companies. Under this arrange- 
ment we have seen how the Platts not only 
retained their positions but received larger 
salaries than before and devised new benefits 
for themselves not previously enjoyed. What, 
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then, did the Adams and American express 
companies receive in return? 

Only a few years before, Platt had turned 
over to the Adams Company nearly half of 
his valuable government contract, and this 
without any ac- 
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important railroad system over which it had 
not before operated, but the contract was not 
taken away from either the Adams or Ameri- 
can companies but from another company 
with which it had no relations. Moreover, 

to obtain the con- 


tual fight. When 
Weir and Fargo 
of the Adams and 
American com- 
panies along with 
Francis L. Stet- 
son entered the 
United States 
Express director- 
ate, it was voted 
to pay them an- 
nual salaries of 
$3,600. It has 
been stated, al- 
though the writer 
cannot vouch for 
the statement, 
that Weir and 
Fargo received 
about $500 for 
each meeting 
they attended, 
so few did they 
go to. This, of 
course, was only 
“small pickings.” 
To return to 
larger things it 
may be noted 
that a short time 
after Fargo be- 
came a United 
States Express 
director, his com- 
pany, the Ameri- 
can, secured the 
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tract Platt was 
obliged to loan 
the railroad $2,- 
000,000 at a time 
when the rail- 
road was in seri- 
ous straits. It is 
also a coincidence 
worth mention- 
ing that the 
money order bus- 
iness of the Amer- 
ican Company 
grew much more 
rapidly from 1901 
on than did that 
of the United 
States Company. 
The arrangement 
was by no means 
a mutual one as 
regards the 
United States Ex- 
press Company. 
No officer or di- 
rector of the 
United States 
Company sat on 
the directorates 
of the other two, 
and while the of- 
ficers of the Ad- 
ams and Ameri- 
can knew every 
secret of the 
United States Ex- 
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express privilege An important member of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., press its officers 
on the Lake who have a large voice in the affairs of Wells, Fargo & Co. had no way of 
Shore & Mich- ZAM TO mm ШШШ О 2 knowing theirs. 


igan Southern, 

Lake Erie & Western, and Chicago & Al- 
ton railroads, all of which had previously 
been the property of the United States 
Express. 

It is asserted that these contracts were lost 
in the ordinary course of business and not 
because of the undue influence of Director 
Fargo. We may merely note the coincidence, 
however, that they were secured by the 
American Express Company shortly after 
the purchase of a large interest in the United 
States Express. During this period the 
United States Express secured business on an 


Up to about 
1905 the stockholders had not murmured, 
but their anger had been growing and at last 
they gave it voice. Owners of more than 
half the stock asked for an annual meeting. 
but their request was refused on the ground 
that the charter required that owners of 
two thirds of the stock must sign such a 
petition. The injustice of holding to such 
a provision is shown by the fact that when the 
charter was drawn up there were only five 
stockholders whereas in recent years there 
have been several thousand. The directors 
themselves could have called a meeting but 
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this they refused to do. Weir and Fargo 
individually were asked to call a meeting and 
they too refused. With one fifth of the entire 
stock in their possession and one fourth 
owned abroad or by estates, or otherwise hard 
to reach, it was almost mathematically im- 
possible for the protesting owners to get two 
thirds of the stockholders to call a meeting. 

The Public Service Commission was ap- 
pealed to, but it refrained from action for fear 
it would not be upheld by the Legislature. 
The Legislature was urged to pass a law re- 
quiring the company to hold annual meetings, 
but the proposition never received serious 
consideration. Finally the Attorney General 
of New York State made an investigation and 
was on the point of bringing a suit against 
the three companies under the State Anti- 
Trust act. Besides there was talk that the 
federal Government might take similar action. 
Then, like Davy Crockett's coon, the Adams 
and American express companies discreetly 
came down and sold their holdings. The 
stock was bought by E. H. Harriman, who 
already controlled Wells, Fargo & Company, 
the deal being arranged by Frank H. Platt, 
son of Hon. Thomas C. Platt. Not long 
before this arrangement was entered into, the 
United States Express Company had lost to 
Wells, Fargo & Company its contract with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 5t. Paul Railroad, in 
which Harriman was largely interested. 
That there was any connection between the 
two events has, however, been flatly denied 
by the Platts. 

But the majority of stockholders were not 
satistied, Indeed they failed to see how they 
were any better off in the hands of one enemy 
than in the hands of another. They are still 
afraid that when their company's contract 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad expires it 
will go to Wells, Fargo & Company, which is 
controlled by the same interests as the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Thus far they have failed to 
have an annual meeting called although none 
has been held in almost nity years. The divi- 
dend had grudgingly been raised to six per 
cent. and the company's earnings have im- 
proved. But the Platt family and its friends 
still constitute the board of directors and con- 
trol the company. The only possibility of 
their being dislodged depends upon the un- 
likely event of the company being dissolved 
by the courts. As Louis H. Newkirk, one of 
the lawyers interested in the case, has said, 
the present board of directors has saddled 
itself like an old man of the mountain on 
$10,000,000 of assets. And what Чо the 
directors themselves say to all this? What is 


their answer to this long narration of griev- 
ances? I will quote from Mr. Boardman, 
who, in view of his profitable connection with 
the United States Express Company, should 
have a heart full of love and charity toward 
its stockholders. 

“If a man has some stock of the United 


"States Express Company,” said Mr. Board- 


“, 


man, “and he is not satisfied he can sell his 
stock.” 

In the far West, Wells, Fargo & Company ` 
has a monopoly almost as great as that of the 
Adams and American in New England or the 
Southern in the South, and its profits have 
been what might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. Indeed Wells, Fargo is the only 
express company whose profits have been 
officially condemned as unreasonable and 
excessive by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. But the small stockholders have 
not received them. Unlike the Adams and 
American and like the United States, Wells, 
Fargo & Company has treated its own stock- 
holders shabbily. Until very recently the 
only express company to enter California and 
to-day the only one which operates on the 
Southern Pacific and Atchison railroads, in 
this country and on all the railroad lines in 
Mexico, Wells, Fargo & Company has proved 
an inexhaustible source of revenue to the 
few men who have had access to its profits. 
When William Nelson Cromwell defended 
E. H. Harriman from the criticisms of stock- 
holders at an annual meeting of the company, 
he declared that Harriman “ moves in a higher 
realm in which we cannot hope to enter." 
This famous saying of the great Panama 
Canal lawyer was a most apt description of 
how the affairs of. Wells, Fargo & Company 
have been conducted. 

For many years Wells, Fargo & Company 
was controlled by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road through stock ownership. The express 
company had $3,000.000 of stock, all of which 
was scattered broadcast among small invest- 
ors with the exception of $1,530,000 owned 
by the Southern Pacific. Е. Н. Harriman 
dominated both companies and was chair- 
man of the executive committees of both, as 
well as president of the Southern Pacific. 

In 1005 Wells, Fargo stock was selling 
around 225 and paving a dividend of eight per 
cent. although earnings were between thirty 
and forty per cent. At that time a consider- 
able number of stockholders began an inves- 
tigation of the company's affairs, as a result 
of which they became visibly restive and 
discontented. Mr. Harriman's ownership of 
stock in the company was at that time ad- 
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Who is a son of Jacob H. Schiff and a member of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


L. SCHIFF 


He has recently 


taken an active part in financial affairs 
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mittedly slight, but the other owners discov- 
ered, so at least they many times asserted, 
that he had been borrowing from it an amount 
variously estimated at from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000, at a suspiciously low rate of in-. 
terest. It had long been common report in 
Wall Street that Harriman had found the 
huge surplus built up by the express company 
most convenient and handy for his ambitious 
projects of railroad aggrandisement. Be- 
sides its own loanable surplus of perhaps 
$20,000,000, Wells, Fargo & Company then 
controlled, as it does now, the Wells, Fargo- 
Nevada Bank of San Francisco, whose de- 
posits exceed $20,000,000. 

In light of this disclosure the stockholders 
formed a committee, retained counsel, and 
made demands upon the management for 
an increase in the regular dividend rate, or 
an extra dividend in new shares of stock of 
тоо per cent. These demands were curtly 
refused, whereupon the stockholders sought 
to gain control of the company at the next 
annual meeting. This they came so near 
doing that Harriman grew frightened and 
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decided that if he was to continue to hold 
control he would have to actually own a large 
amount of stock. The Harriman interests at 
once sent out a score of men to all parts of the 
country to buy up Wells, Fargo stock where- 
ever it could be found. The price paid ranged 
from 225 to 300. Meanwhile Harriman had 
advanced the dividend to nine per cent. and 
then to ten per cent. and the stockholders’ 


committee having sold out its entire holdings — 


to bankers supposed to be acting for the 
management, at $300 a share, a price which 
included a fair profit, ceased further to op- 
pose the management. 

But now that the Harriman interests had 
secured far more than a bare majority of 
the stock, they did not stop buying but kept 
on scouring the country for every obtainable 
share. Apparently they had discovered vir- 
tues in the property never before recognized 
by them. ‘Throughout 1907 and 1908 agents 
visited San Francisco, Syracuse, Albany, 
Boston, Hartford, Springfield and many other 
cities with offers for Wells, Fargo stock. 

Usually the price paid was $300 a share 
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and investors who were approached inferred 
from what the clever young men said to them 
that this was about as high a price as anyone 
might ever expect for Wells, Fargo. It was 
a little above the prevailing market quota- 
tion, but even at this there has always been 
some mystery as to just how so many investors 
were induced to part with a security of such 
excellent promise. Peculiar methods are 
sometimes employed by the agents of those 
engaged in big financial deals. What is 
called sharp dealing in a horse trade appears 
to lose its sordid pettiness when it figures in 
the operations of high finance. 

It would be difficult to prove that all the 
Wells, Fargo shares which investors parted 
with in the years 1906-1907-1908 went to 
E. H. Harriman or to his associates. It was 
common understanding at this time, how- 
ever, that most of the purchases were made 
for these interests or in their behalf by Sulli- 
van & Cromwell, their attorneys. None of 
the interested parties ever took the trouble 
to put in a denial. 

This much we do know: the list of the nine 
largest stockholders in Wells, Fargo & Com- 
pany furnished to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year ending June 3o, 
1909, consisted chiefly of clerks, a large 
number of whom were employed at vari- 
ous times in the office of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
bankers closely associated with E. H. Harri- 
man. First on the list appeared the Southern 
Pacific Company with 15,270 shares. Sec- 
ond appeared S. Haymann, formerly a clerk 
in the banking house, with 4,186 shares. 
Fifth on the list was G. W. Bovenizer, with 
1,993 shares, followed by another clerk in the 
same office with 1,862 shares. E. H. Harriman 
came seventh with 1,524 shares, and eighth 
and ninth were other clerks, commonly under- 
stood in Wall Street to be in the employ of the 
great banking house, with 1,479 and 1,120 
shares apiece. 

Such was the lodgment of stock on June 
30, 1909. Throughout that year the price 
of Wells, Fargo shares steadily rose from 
$300 until it had reached $600. Then in 
January, того, a stock dividend of 200 
per cent. and a cash dividend of 100 per 
cent. were declared. Тһе company соп- 
tinued to carn twenty per cent. and pay 
dividends of ten per cent. on its increased 
capitalization, of which two thirds was a 
dividend. 

Here, then, is a sober recital of Wells, Fargo 
facts. It is an unadorned narrative of how 
innocent investors were induced to part with 
stock which was destined to pay extraordi- 
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nary dividends, foreknowledge of which did not 
reach those outside the “higher realm"; and 
of how the controlling interests in the com- 
pany secured nearly all the stock before the 
dividend was declared. It is not a novel 
story. There are many counterparts in the 
history of our corporations. But the cool 
effrontery with which the “insiders” took 
their 3oo per cent. dividend after having 
four years before warned the stockholders 
against seeking an extra dividend is without 
parallel. In 1906, it will be recalled, a stock- 
holders’ committee was formed to secure, if 
possible, more liberal dividends. Among the 
circulars sent out by the company in answer 
to the committee's pleas was one signed by 
Dudley Evans, president of the company, and 
issued on July 3, 1906. In connection with 
the subsequent 3oo per cent. dividend the 
following statement from the circular is noth- 
ing short of sinister: 

In view of the effort now bcing made by certain 
parties to secure control of the company, by promise 
of extra cash dividends or watering the stock by creat- 
ing stock scrip on a dividend basis, it is proper that 
the directors should state that their policy has been, 
first of all, to conserve the investment represented by 
your stock upon a sound and stable basis rather than 
the speculative policy of larger and fluctuating divi- 
dends. 

The directors are not indifferent to the desire of 
stockholders for larger returns by way of dividends. 
But in view of the character of the business and the 
importance of being able, in times of business depres- 
sion, to preserve unimpaired the credit of the company 
and maintain a steady rate of dividends, it is the judg- 
ment of the directors that the rate of dividends should 
not be put upon a scale which may not be maintained 
and which restricts the growth and resources of the 
company. 

E. H. Harriman did not personally benefit 
by the 3oo per cent. dividend. He died in 
the summer of 1909. Three representatives 
of his estate are now directors of the company. 
They are Frederick D. Underwood, president 
of the Erie Railroad; Leonor F. Loree, presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson Company, 
and Charles A. Peabody, president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. These 
men probably did nothing more than carry 
out Harriman's wishes when they voted for 
a 300 per cent. dividend, and they certainly 
had nothing to do with the purchase from 
small investors of their stock before the 
dividend was declared. 

There is nothing to be gained by speaking ill 
of the dead and especially of one who has 
been far too often assailed with unreasoning 
bitterness. Harriman’s money may live long 
after him, but his money was not responsible 
for the treatment afforded Wells, Fargo 
stockholders, and Harriman himself is re- 
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moved from high finance forever. As long 
as he lived he was personally dominant in 
Wells, Fargo & Company, but he did not 
work alone. His bankers furnished the sinews 
of war. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. is, next to J. Р. Morgan 
& Co., the most powerful banking firm in 
America. The order in which the two firms 
are ranked is more a matter of sentiment, in- 
capable of analysis, than it is of dollars or 
influence. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. operate quietly 
and astutely. One of the partners has been 
described as a perfect combination of steel and 
velvet, a description which fits the firm itself. 

The senior partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
is Jacob H. Schiff. A small, soft-spoken, mild- 
eyed man, whose movements are both un- 
obtrusive and effective, Schiff is intent upon 
great works of charity, education, and philan- 
thropy. He finds time to be interested in 
civic reform and currency reform. He also 
finds time for business. It is not the policy 
of Schiff and his partners to belong to many 
corporation directorates. Schiff is a di- 
rector and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National City Bank, the great 
Rockefeller Institution; of the National Bank 
of Commerce, the great Morgan bank; and 
of the Central Trust Company, the richest in 
its class. He is also a director and member of 
the Executive Committee of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. But Schiff and his partners do not 
waste time running about from one directers’ 
meeting to another and collecting $10 fees. 
There is far more money to be made by 
remaining in the background аз bankers. 
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Then there is Mortimer L. Schiff, son of 
Jacob; and Otto H. Kahn, who was, perhaps, 
as close to Harriman as any man, and who is 
the great patron of art, and of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House and the New Theatre. 
Finally there is Paul M. Warburg, ardent 
advocate of currency reform; and his brother 
Felix M. Warburg, who has served meritori- 
ously on the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. Felix Warburg, by the way, is the only 
member of the firm who is a director of Wells, 
Fargo & Company. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are bankers for, ¿nd 
practically controlling interest in, the Union- 
Southern Pacific Railroad system, over which 
the Wells, Fargo Express operates, as well as 
in many other railroads. Here we have the 
Adams and American express story told in the 
March AMERICAN MAGAZINE all over again. 
The men in control of railroad policies and 
management are getting the benefit of the 
huge express profits. But the directors of 
the Adams and American companies have at 
least allowed a few outside investors to share 
in the toll which they levied upon the public. 
Not so with the men who have controlled 
Wells, Fargo & Company. Here is a corpora- 
tion which has ridden as roughshod over its 
own stockholders as over the shippers of 
California and Colorado. Is not the time 
near at hand for the American people to 
demand of the express companies that they 
mend their ways? Or will it be that like other 
institutions of the past the express monopoly 
will be condemned for its abuses to fall 
wholly before the advance of progress? 


Mr. Atwood’s next article in this series, entitled “Where the Burden Rests,” will appear in ап early number 
of the magazine. 
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SYNOPSIS:—On the death of her parents in India, Mary Lennox, a little girl of nine years, is sent to live 
with her uncle, Mr. Archibald Craven, at Misselthwaite Manor in England, where he lives in gloomy 
solitude. Mary, with the exception of Martha, one of the maids whom the housekeeper, Mrs. Medlock, 
assigns to look after her, is left almost entirely to herself and wanders about the gardens and the corridors 
of the old manor house. Within the grounds there is a mysterious secret garden which has been closed 
for ten years, and Mary, one day finding the key, lets herself in and discovers a beautiful riot of half-dead 
vegetation. Mary takes Martha's brother, Dickon, a wild nature-loving boy, into her secret and together 
they set about bringing the garden back to life. At night, Mary has sometimes heard the strange sobbing 
of a child within the house. She follows the sound when next it occurs and comes upon a boy lying in a 
stately bed, crying bitterly. He tells her that he is named Colin and is Mr. Craven’s son, and that he has 
never been well since his birth. After his mother died his father grew to dislike him and now cannot bear the 
sight of him. Не is very ungovernable and unhappy and believes that he is soon going to die. He takes a fancy 
to Mary, however, and they become very friendly. Mary tells Dickon about Colin, and together they plan to 
take him into their secret about the garden, and to persuade him to let them carry him out and show it to him. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HEY found a great deal to do 
that morning, and Mary was late 
in returning to the house, and 
was also in such a hurry to get 

back to her work that she quite forgot Colin 
until the last moment. 

“Tell Colin that I can’t come and see him 
yet,” she said to Martha. “I'm very busy 
in the garden." 

Martha looked rather frightened. 

“Eh! Miss Mary,” she said, “it may put 
him all out of humor when I tell him that." 

But Mary was not as afraid of him as other 
people were, and she was not a self-sacrificing 
person. : 

“I can't stay," she answered." Dickon's 
waiting for me"; and she ran away. 

The afternoon was even lovelier and busier 
than the morning had been. Already nearly 
all the weeds were cleared out of the garden 
and most of the roses and trees had been 
pruned or dug about. Dickon had brought 


a spade of his own and he had taught Mary 
to use all her tools, so that by this time it was 
plain that, though the lovely wild place was 
not likely to become a “gardener’s garden, " 
it would be a wilderness of growing things 
before the springtime was over. 

“There’ll be apple blossoms an’ cherry 
blossoms overhead," Dickon said, working 
away with all his might. ‘An’ there'll be 
peach an' plum trees in bloom against the 
walls, an’ th’ grass’ll be a carpet o’ flowers.” 

The little fox and the rook were as happy 
and busy as they were, and the robin and his 
mate flew backward and forward like tiny 
streaks of lightning. Sometimes the rook 
flapped his black wings and soared away over 
the tree-tops in the park. Each time he 
came back and perched near Dickon and 
cawed several times, as if he were relating his 
adventures, and Dickon talked to him just 
as he had talked to the robin. Once, when 
Dickon was so busy that he did not answer 
him at first, Soot flew onto his shoulders 
and gently tweaked his ear with his large 
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beak. When Mary wanted to rest a little 
Dickon sat down with her under a tree, and 
once he took his pipe out of his pocket and 
played the soft, strange little notes, and two 
squirrels appeared on the wall and looked and 
listened. 

“Tha’s a good bit stronger than tha’ 
was,” Dickon said, looking at her as she was 
digging. © T ha’ s beginning to look differ- 
ent, for surc.' 

Mary was glowing with exercise and good 
spirits. 

“Tm getting fatter and fatter every day,” 

. she said quite exultantly. “Mrs. Medlock 
wil have to get me some bigger dresses. 
Martha says my hair is growing thicker. 
It isn't so flat and stringy.” 

The sun was beginning to set and was send- 
ing deep gold-colored rays slanting under the 
trees when they parted. 

“Tt’ll be fine to-morrow,” 
“Tl be at work by sunrise.” 

“So will I," said Mary. 


said Dickon. 


She ran back to the house as quickly as her 
feet would carry her. She wanted to tell 
Colin about Dickon's fox cub and the rook, 
and about what the springtime had been 
doing. She felt sure he would like to hear. 
So it was not very pleasant when she opened 
the door of her room to see Martha standing 
waiting for her with a doleful face. 

“What is the matter?" she asked. “What 
did Colin say when you told him I couldn't 
come?" 

"Eh!" said Martha, "I wish tha'd gone. 
He was nigh goin' into one о” his tantrums. 
There's been a nice to do all afternoon to 
keep him quiet. He would watch the clock 
° all th’ time.” 

Mary’s lips pinched themselves together. 
She was no more used to considering other 
people than Colin was, and she saw no reason 
why an ill-tempered boy should interfere 
with the thing she liked best. She knew 
nothing about the pitifulness of people who 
have been ill and nervous and who do not 
know that they can control their tempers 
and need not make other people ill and 
nervous too. When she had had a headache 
in India she had done her best to see that 
everybody else also had a headache or some- 
thing quite as bad. And she felt she was 
quite right; but of course now she felt that 
Colin was quite wrong. 

He was not on his sofa when she went into 
his room. He was lying flat on his back in 
bed and he did not turn his head toward 
her as she came in. This was a bad begin- 
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ning and Mary marched up to him with her 
stiff manner. 

“Why didn't you get up?” she said. 

“I did get up. this morning when I thought 
you were coming,” he answered without 
looking at her. “І made them put me back 
in bed this afternoon. My back ached and 
my head ached and I was tired. Why didn't 
you come?" 

“Т was working in the garden with Dick- 
on," said Mary. 

Colin frowned and condescended to look 
at her. 

“I won't let that boy come here if you go 
and stay with him instead of coming to talk 
to me," he said. 

Mary flew into a fine passion. She could 
fly into a passion without making a noise. 
She just grew sour and obstinate and did not 
care what happened. 

“Tf you send Dickon away, I'll never come 
into this room again!" she retorted. 

“You'll have to if I want you,” said Colin. 

“I won't!" said Mary. 

“TIl make you,” said Colin. “They shall 


drag you in.” 
“Shall they, Mr. Rajah!” said Mary 
fiercely. “They may drag me in, but they 


can’t make me talk when they get me here. 
ГЇЇ sit and clench my teeth and never tell 
you one thing. I won’t even look at you. 
I'll stare at the floor!" 

They were a nice agreeable pair as they 
glared at each other. If they had been two 
little street boys they would have sprung at 
each other and had a rough-and-tumble 
fight. Asit was, they did the next thing to it. 

“You are a selfish thing!" cried Colin. 

“What are you?" said Mary. “Selfish 
people always say that. Any one is selfish 
who doesn't do what they want. You're 
more selfish than I am. You're the most 
selfish boy I ever saw." 

“I’m not!" snapped Colin. “I’m not as 
selfish as your fine Dickon is! He keeps you 
playing in the dirt when he knows I am all 
by myself. He's selfish, if you like!” 

Mary's eyes flashed fire. 

* He's nicer than any other boy that ever 
lived!” she said. “He’s—he’s like an an- 
gel!" It might sound rather silly to say that, 
but she did not care. 

“A nice angel!" Colin sneered ferociously. 
* He's a common cottage boy off the moor!” 

"He's better than a common Rajah!" 
retorted Mary. "He's a thousand times 
better!" 

Because she was the stronger of the two 
she was beginning to get the better of him. 
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The truth was that he had never had a 
fight with anyone like himself in his life, 
and, upon the whole, it was rather good for 
him, though neither he nor Mary knew any- 
thing about that. He turned his head on 
his pillow and shut his eyes and a big tear 
was squeezed out and ran down his cheek. 
He was beginning to feel pathetic and sorry 
for himself—not for anyone else. 

“Im not as selfish as you, because I'm 
always ill, and I’m sure there is a lump com- 
ing on my back,” he said. “Апа I am going 
to die besides.” 

“You're not!" contradicted Mary unsym- 
pathetically. 

He opened his eyes quite wide with indig- 
nation. He had never heard such a thing 
said before. He was at once furious and 
slightly pleased, if a person could be both 
at the same time. 

“I’m not?" he cried. "Iam! You know 
Iam! Everybody says so." 

“I don't believe it!” said Mary sourly. 
* You just say that to make people sorry. 
I believe you're proud of it. I don't believe 
it! If you were a nice boy it might be true— 
but you're too nasty!" 

In spite of his invalid back Colin sat up 
in bed in quite a healthy rage. 

* Get out of the room!" he shouted and he 
caught hold of his pillow and threw it at her. 
He was not strong enough to throw it far, 
and it only fellat her feet, but Mary's face 
looked as pinched as a nutcracker. 

“I’m going," she said. “Апа I won't 
come back!" 

She walked to the door and when she 
reached it she turned round and spoke again. 

“Т was going to tell you all sorts of nice 
things," she said. ''Dickon brought his 
fox and his rook and I was going to tell you 
all about them. Now I won't tell you a 
single thing!" 

She marched out of the door and closed 
it behind her, and there to her great aston- 
ishment she found the trained nurse stand- 
ing as if she had been listening, and, more 
amazing still, she was laughing. She was 
a big, handsome young woman who ought 
not to have been a trained nurse at all, as 
she could not bear invalids and she was 
always making excuses to leave Colin to 
Martha or anyone else who would take her 
place. Mary had never liked her, and she 
simply stood and gazed up at her as she 
stood giggling into her handkerchief. 

“What are you laughing at?” she asked her. 

“At you two young ones," said the nurse. 
“It’s the best thing that could happen to the 
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sickly, pampered thing to have some one to 
stand up to him that’s as spoiled as himself’; 
and she laughed into her handkerchief again. 
“If he'd had a young vixen of a sister to 
fight with it would have been the saving of 
him." 

“Ts he going to die?” 

“I don't know and I don't care,” said the 
nurse. “ Нуѕќегісѕ and temper are half what 
ails him.” 

“What are hysterics?” asked Mary. 

* You'll find out if he works himself into a 
tantrum after this—but at any rate you've 
given him something to have hysterics about, 
and I'm glad of it." 


Mary went back to her room not feeling 
at all as she had felt when she had come in 
from the garden. She was cross and dis- 
appointed, but not at all sorry for Colin. 
She had looked forward to telling him a great 
many things and she had meant to try to 
make üp her mind whether it would be safe 
to trust him with the great secret. She had 
been beginning to think it would be, but 
now she had changed her mind entirely. She 
would never tell him and he could stay in 
his room and never get any fresh air and die 
if he liked! It would serve him right! She 
felt so sour and unrelenting that for a few 
minutes she almost forgot about Dickon and 
the green veil creeping over the world and 
the soft wind blowing down from the moor. 

Martha was waiting for her, and the 
trouble in her face had been temporarily 
replaced by interest and curiosity. There 
was a wooden box on the table and its cover 
had been removed and revealed that it was 
full of neat packages. 

* Mr. Craven sent it to you," said Martha. 
“Tt looks as if it had picture-books in it." 

Mary remembered what he had asked her 
the day she had gone to his room. “Do you 
want anything—dolls—toys—books?" She 
opened the package wondering if he Lad 
sent a doll, and also wondering what she 
should do with it if he had. But he had not 
sent one. There were several beautiful books 
such as Colin had, and two of them were 
about gardens and were full of pictures. 
There were two or three games, and there 
was a beautiful little writing-case with a gold 
monogram on it and a gold pen and ink- 
stand. 

Everything was so nice that her pleasure 
began to crowd her anger out of her mind. 
She had not expected him to remember her 
at all, and her hard little heart grew quite 
warm. 
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“I can write better than I can print," she 
said, *and the first thing I shall write with 
that pen will be a letter to tell him I am 
much obliged." 

If she had been friends with Colin she 
would have run to show him her presents 
at once, and they would have looked at the 
pictures and read some of the gardening 
books and perhaps tried playing the games, 
and he would have enjoyed himself so much 
that he would never once have thought he 
was going to die or have put his hand on his 
spine to see if there was a lump coming. He 
had a way of doing that which she could not 
bear. It gave her an uncomfortable, fright- 
` ened feeling, because he always looked so 
frightened himself. He said that if he felt 
even quite a little lump some day he should 
know his hunch had begun to grow. Some- 
thing he had heard Mrs. Medlock whisper- 
ing to the nurse had given him the idea, and 
he had thought over it in secret until it was 
quite firmly fixed in his mind. Mrs. Med- 
lock had said his father's back had begun to 
show its crookedness in that way when he 
was a child. He had never told anyone but 
Mary that most of his “tantrums” as they 
called them grew out of his hysterical hidden 
fear. Mary had been sorry for him when he 
had told her. 

“Не always began to think about it when 
he was cross or tired," she said to herself. 
* And he has been cross to-day. Perhaps— 
perhaps he has been thinking about it all 
afternoon." 

She stood still, looking down at the carpet. 

“I said I would never go back again—" 
she hesitated, knitting her brows—"but 
perhaps, just perhaps, I will go and see—if 
he wants me—in the morning. Perhaps he'll 
try to throw his pillow at me again but— 
I think—T'll go.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


SHE had got up very early in the morning 
and had worked hard in the garden and she 
was tired and sleepy, so as soon as Martha 
had brought her supper and she had eaten 
it, she was glad to go to bed. As she laid 
her head on the pillow she murmured to 
herself: 

“Р go out before breakfast and work 
with Dickon and then afterward—I believe— 
I'll go to see him." 

She thought it was the middle of the night 
when she was wakened by such dreadful 
sounds that she jumped out of bed in an in- 
stant. What was it—what was it? The 
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next minute she felt quite sure she knew. 
Doors were opened and shut, and there were 
hurrying feet in the corridors, and some one 
was crying and screaming at the same time, 
screaming and crying in a horrible way. 

“It’s Colin," she said. "He's having one 
of those tantrums the nurse called hysterics. 
How awful it sounds." 

As she listened to the sobbing screams she 
did not wonder that people were so fright- 
ened that rather than hear him they gave 
him his own way in everything. She put 
her hands over her ears and felt sick and 
shivering. 

“T don't know what to do. I don't know 
what to do," she kept saying. “I can't 
bear it." 

Once she wondered if he would stop if she 
dared go to him, and then she remembered 
how he had driven her out of the room and 
thought that perhaps the sight of her might 
make him worse. Even when she pressed 
her hands more tightly over her ears she 
could not keep the awful sounds out. She 
hated them so and was so terrified by them 
that suddenly they began to make her angry, 
and she felt as if she should like to fly into a 
tantrum herself and frighten him as he was 
frightening her. She was not used to any 
one's tempers but her own. She took her 
hands from her ears ànd sprang up and 
stamped her foot. 

“He ought to be stopped! Somebody 
ought to make him stop! Somebody ought 
to beat him!" she cried out. 

just then she heard feet almost running 
down the corridor, and her door opened and 
the nurse came in. She was not laughing 
now by any means. She even looked rather 
pale. 

“Нез worked himself into hysterics,” 
she said in a great hurry. “Не' do himself 
harm. No one can do anything with him. 
You come and try, like a good child. He 
likes you.” 

“Не turned me out of the room this after- 
noon,” said Mary, stamping her foot with 
excitement. 

The stamp rather pleased the nurse. The 
truth was that she had been afraid she might 
find Mary crying and hiding her head under 
the bedclothes. 

“That’s right,” she said. ‘You're in the 
right humor. You go and scold him. Give 
him something new to think of. Do go, 
child, as quick as ever you can.” 

It was not until afterward that Mary real- 
ized that the thing had been funny as well as 
dreadful—that it was funny that all the 
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grown-up people were so frightened and that 
they came to a little girl just because they 
guessed she was almost as bad as Colin himself. 

She flew along the corridor, and the nearer 
she got to the screams the higher her temper 
mounted. She felt quite wicked by the time 
she reached the door. She slapped it open 
with her hand and ran across the room to the 
four-posted bed. 

“You stop!" she almost shouted. “You 
stop! I hate you! Everybody hates you! 
I wish everybody would run out of the house 
and let you scream yourself to death! You 
will scream yourself to death in a minute, 
and I wish you would!" 

A nice, sympathetic child could neither 
have thought nor said such things, but it 
just happened that the shock of hearing 
them was the best possible thing for this 
hysterical boy whom no one had ever dared 
to restrain or contradict. 

He had been lying on his face beating his 
` pillow with his hands and he actually almost 
jumped around, he turned so quickly at the 
sound of the furious little voice. His face 
looked dreadful, white and red and swollen, 
and he was gasping and choking; but savage 
little Mary did not care an atom. 

“If you scream another scream," she 
said, “Pll scream too—and I can scream 
louder than you can and I'll frighten you, 
I'll frighten you!” 

He actually had stopped screaming be- 
cause she had startled him so. The scream 
which had been coming almost choked him. 
The tears were streaming down his face and 
he shook all over. 

“Т can't stop!" he gasped and sobbed. “I 
can’t—I can't!" 

“You can!" shouted Mary. “Half that 
ails you is hysterics and temper— just 
hysterics — hysterics —hysterics!" and she 
stamped each time she said it. 

“I felt the lump—I felt it!" choked out 
Colin. *I knew I should. I shall have a 
hunch on my back and then I shall die," and 
he began to writhe again and turned on his face 
and sobbed and wailed, but he didn't scream. 

“You didn't feel a lump!" contradicted 
Mary fiercely. “If you did it was only a 
hysteric lump.  Hysterics makes lumps. 
"There's nothing the matter with your horrid 
back—nothing but hysterics! Turn over and 
let me look at it!” 

She liked the word hysterics, and felt some- 
how as if it had an effecton him. He was prob- 
ably like herself and had never heard it before. 

“Nurse,” she commanded, “come here 
and show me his back this minute!" 


The nurse, with Mrs. Medlock and Martha, 
had been standing huddled together near 
the door, staring at her, their mouths half 
open. All three had gasped with fright more 
than once. The nurse came forward as ií 
she were half afraid. Colin was heaving with 
great breathless sobs. 

* Perhaps he—he won't let me," she hesi- 
tated in a low voice. 

Colin heard her, however, and he gasped 
out between two sobs: 

* Sh-show her! She—she'll see then!" 

It was a poor thin back to look at when it 
was bared. Every rib could be counted and 
every joint of the spine, though Mistress 
Mary did not count them as she bent over 
and examined them with a solemn, savage 
little face. She looked so sour and old- 
fashioned that the nurse turned her head 
aside to hide the twitching of her mouth. 
There was just a minute's silence, for even 
Colin tried to hold his breath while Mary 
looked up and down his spine, and down and 
up, as intently as if she had been the great 
doctor from London. 

“There’s not a single lump there!" she 
said at last. "There's not a lump as big as а 
pin—except backbone lumps, and you can 
only feel them because you're thin. I've 
got backbone lumps myself, and they used 


to stick out as much as yours do, until I . 


began to get fatter, and I am not fat enough 
yet to hide them. "There's not a lump as big 
as a pin! If you ever say there is again, 
I shall laugh!" 

No one but Colin himself knew what effect 
those crossly spoken childish words had on 
him. If he had ever had anyone to talk to 
about his secret terrors, if he had ever 
dared to let himself ask questions, if he had 
had childish companions and had not lain 
on his back in the huge closed house breath- 
ing an atmosphere heavy with the fears of 
people who were most of them ignorant 
and tired of him, he would have found 
out that most of his fright and illness was 
created by himself. But he had lain and 
thought of himself and his aches and weari- 
ness for hours and days and months and 
years. And now that an angry, unsympa- 
thetic little girl insisted obstinately that 
he was not as ill as he thought he was, he 
actually felt as if she might be speaking 
the truth. 

“1 didn't know," ventured the nurse, 
* that he thought he had a lump on his spine. 
His back is weak because he won't try to sit 
up. I could have told him there was no 
lump there.” 


Mary! If I could get into it I think I should live to grow up!’” 


? 


‘Oh 


he said. 


, 


*** Oh! Mary, 
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Colin gulped and turned his face a little to 
look at her. 

* C-could you?” he said pathetically. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“There!” said Mary, and she gulped too. 

Colin turned on his face again, and but for 
his long-drawn, broken breaths which were the 
dying down of his storm of sobbing, he lay 
still for a minute, though great tears streamed 
down his face and wet the pillow. Actually 
the tears meant that a curious great relief 
had come to him. Presently he turned and 
looked at the nurse again, and strangely 
enough he was not like a Rajah at all as he 
spoke to her. 

“Do you think—I could—live to grow 
up?” he said. 

The nurse was neither clever nor soft- 
hearted, but she could repeat some of the 
London doctor's words. 

“You probably will if you will do what 
you are told to do and not give way to your 
temper, and stay out a great deal in the 
fresh air.” 

Colin's tantrum had passed, and he was 
weak and worn out with crying, and this per- 
haps made him feel gentle. He put out his 
hand a little toward Mary, and I am glad to 
say that, her own tantrum having passed, she 
was softened, too, and met him half way with 
her own hand, so that it was a sort of mak- 
ing up. 

"II—Il go out with you, Mary," he 
said. “І sha'n't hate fresh air if we can 
find—" Не remembered just in time to stop 
himself from saying “if we can find the se- 
cret garden" and he ended, “I shall like to 
go out with you if Dickon will come and push 
my chair. I do so want to see Dickon and 
the fox and the crow." 

The nurse remade the tumbled bed and 
shook and straightened the pillows. Then 
she made Colin a cup of beef tea and gave 
a cup to Mary, who really was very glad to 
get it after her excitement. Mrs. Medlock 
and Martha gladly slipped away, and after 
everything was neat and calm and in order 
the nurse looked as if she would very gladly 
slip away also. She was a healthy young 
woman who resented being robbed of her 
sleep, and she yawned quite openly as she 
looked at Mary, who had pushed her big 
footstool close to the four-posted bed and 
was holding Colin's hand. 

“You must go back and get your sleep 
out," she said. “Hell drop off after а 
while—if he's not too upset. Then ГІ lie 
down myself in the next room.” 

* Would you like me to sing you that song 
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I learned from my ayah?" Mary whispered 
to Colin. 

His hands pulled hers gently and he 
turned his tired eyes on her appealingly. 

"Oh, yes!" he answered. “It’s such a 
soft song. I shall go to sleep in a minute." 

“I will put him to sleep," Mary said to the 
yawning nurse. “You can go if you like." 

“Well,” said the nurse, with an attempt 
at reluctance, *if he doesn't go to sleep in 
half an hour you must call me." 

“Very well," answered Mary. 

The nurse was out of the room in a min- 
ute, and as soon as she was gone Colin pulled 
Mary's hand again. 

“I almost told," he said, “but I stopped 
myself in time. I won't talk and I'll go to 
sleep, but you said you had a whole lot of nice 
things to tell me. Have you—do you think 
you have found out anything at all about 
the way to the secret garden?" 

Mary looked at his poor little tired face 
and swollen eyes and her heart relented. 

““Ye-es,” she answered, “I think I have. 
And if you will go to sleep I will tell you to- 
morrow.” - 

His hand quite trembled. 

“Oh, Mary!" he said. “Oh, Mary! If 
I could get into it I think I should live to 
grow up! Do you suppose that instead of 
singing the ayah song, you could just tell 
me softly, as you did that first day, what you 
imagine it looks like inside. I am sure it will 
make me go to sleep." 

"Yes," answered Mary. 
eyes." 

He closed his eyes and lay quite still, and 
she held his hand and began to speak very 
slowly and in a very low voice. 

“T think it has been left alone so long— 
that it has grown all into a lovely tangle. 
I think the roses have climbed and climbed 
and climbed until they hang from the 
branches and walls and creep over the 
ground—almost like a strange gray mist. 
Some of them have died, but many—are 
alive, and when the summer comes there will 
be curtains and fountains of roses. I think 
the ground if full of daffodils and snowdrops 
and lilies and iris working their way out of 
the dark. Now the spring has begun— 
perhaps—perhaps——” 

The soft drone of her voice was making 
him stiller and stiller and she saw it and 
went on. 

“Perhaps they are coming up through the 
grass—perhaps there are clusters of purple 
crocuses and gold ones—even now. Perhaps 
the leaves are beginning to break out and 
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uncurl—and perhaps—the gray is changing 
and a green gauze veil is creeping—and 
creeping over—everything. And the birds 
are coming to look at it—because it is—so 
safe and still, And perhaps—perhaps— 
perhaps—” very softly and slowly indeed 
“the robin has found a mate—and is build- 
ing a nest.” 
And Colin was asleep. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Or COURSE Mary did not waken early the 
next morning. She slept late because she was 
tired, and when Martha brought her break- 
fast she told her that though Colin was 
quite quiet he was ill and feverish, as he 
always was after he had worn himself out 
with a fit of crying. Mary ate her breakfast 
slowly as she listened. 

“He says he wishes tha’ would please go 
and see him as soon as tha' can," Martha 
said. “It’s queer what a fancy he's took to 
thee. Tha’ did give it him last night for 
sure—didn’t tha’? Nobody else would have 
dared to do it. Eh! poor lad! He's been 
spoiled till salt won't save him. Mother says 
as th' worst things as can happen to a child 
is never to have his own way—or always to 
have it. She doesn't know which is the 
worst. 'Tha' was in a fine temper tha'self, 
too. But he says to me when I went into his 
room, ‘Please ask Miss Mary if she'll please 
come an’ talk to me?’ Think of him saying 
please! Will you go, Miss?" 

“ГИ run and see Dickon first," said Mary. 
* No, ГЇЇ go and see Colin first and tell him— 
I know what I'll tell him," with a sudden 
inspiration. 

She had her hat on when she appeared in 
Colin's room and for a second he looked dis- 
appointed. He was in bed and his face was 
pitifully white, and there were dark circles 
round his eyes. 

“Tm glad you came," he said. “My head 
aches and I ache all over because I'm so 
tired. Are you going somewhere?” 

Mary went and leaned against his bed. 

“I won't be long,” she said. “I’m going 
to Dickon, but I'll come back. Colin, it's— 
it’s something about the secret garden." 

His whole face brightened and a little 
color came into it. 

“Oh, is it?” he cried out. “I dreamed 
about it all night. I heard you say some- 
thing about changing into green, and I 
dreamed I was standing in a place all filled 
with trembling little green leaves—and there 
were birds on nests everywhere and they 
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looked so soft and still. I'll lie and think 
about it until you come back." 

In five minutes Mary was with Dickon in 
their garden. The fox and the crow were 
with him again, and this time he had brought 
two tame squirrels. 

“T came over on the pony this morning,” 
he said. “Eh! he is a good little chap— 
Jump is! I brought these two in my pock- 
ets. This here one he's called Nut an’ this 
here other one's called Shell." 

When he said “Nut” one squirrel leaped 
onto his right shoulder and when he said 
“Shell” the other one leaped onto his left 
shoulder. 

When they sat down on the grass with 
Captain curled at their feet, Soot solemnly 
listening on a tree and Nut and Shell nosing 
about close to them, it seemed to Mary that 
it would be scarcely bearable to leave such 
delightfulness, but when she began to tell 
her story somehow the look in Dickon's 
funny face gradually changed her mind. 
She could see he felt sorrier for Colin than 
she did. He looked up at the sky and all 
about him. 

“Just listen to them birds—th' world 
seems full of 'em—all whistlin' an' pipin'," 
he said. “Look at ’em dartin’ about, an’ 
hearken at ’em callin’ to each other. Come 
springtime seems like as if all th’ world’s 
callin’. The leaves is uncurlin’ so you can 
see 'em—an', my word, th’ nice smells there 
is about!" ‘sniffing with his happy turned-up 
nose. “Ап’ that poor lad lyin’ shut up an’ 
seein' so little that he gets to thinkin' o' 
things as sets him screamin’. Eh! my! 
we mun get him out here—we mun get him 
watchin’ an’ listenin’ an’ sniffin’ up th’ 
air an’ get him just soaked through wi’ 
sunshine. An’ we munnot lose no time 
about it.” 

When he was very much interested he 
often spoke quite broad Yorkshire, though 
at other times he tried to modify his dialect 
so that Mary could better understand. But 
she loved his broad Yorkshire and had, irí 
fact, been trying to learn to speak it herseli. 
So she spoke a little now. 

" Aye, that we mun," she said (which 
meant “Yes, indeed, we must"). "I'll tell 
thee what us'll do first," she proceeded, and 
Dickon grinned, because when the little 
wench tried to twist her tongue into speak- 
ing Yorkshire it amused him very much. 
“Нез took a graidly fancy to thee. Не 
wants to see thee and he wants to see Soot 
an' Captain. When I go back to th' house 
to talk t to him I'll ax him if tha’ canna’ come 


“ Dickon had made him give Mary his small front hoof and kiss her on her 
cheek with his velvet muzzle ” 
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an’ see him to-morrow mornin’—an’ bring 
tha’ creatures wi’ thee—an’ then—in a bit, 
when there’s more leaves out, an’ happen a 
bud or two, we'll get him to come out an’ 
tha’ shall push him in his chair an’ we'll 
bring him here an’ show him everything.” 

When she stopped she was quite proud 
of herself. She had never made a long speech 
in Yorkshire before, and she had remem- 
bered very well. 

“Tha’ mun talk a bit о’ Yorkshire like 
that to Mester Colin," Dickon chuckled. 
“Та? make him laugh an’ there's nowt as 
good for ill folk as laughin’ is. Mother says 
she believes as half a hour’s good laugh every 
mornin’ ’ud cure a chap as was makin’ ready 
for typhus fever." 

“Pm going to talk Yorkshire to him this 
very day,” said Mary, chuckling herself. 

The garden had reached the time when 
every day and every night it seemed as if 
magicians were passing through it, drawing 
loveliness out of the earth and the boughs 
with wands. It was hard to go away and 
leave it all, particularly as Nut had actually 
crept onto her dress and Shell had scrambled 
down the trunk of the apple tree they sat 
under and stayed there looking at her with 
inquiring eyes. But she went back to the 
house and when she sat down close to Colin’s 
bed he began to sniff as Dickon did, though 
not in such an experienced way. 

“You smell like flowers and—and fresh 
things,” he cried out quite joyously. “What 
is it you smell of? It’s cool and warm and 
sweet all at the same time.” 

“Tt’s th’ wind from th’ moor,” said Mary. 
“It comes o’ sittin’ on th’ grass under а 
tree wi’ Dickon an’ wi’ Captain an’ Soot an’ 
Nut an’ Shell. It’s th’ springtime an’ out 
o' doors an’ sunshine as smells so graidly." 

She said it as broadly as she could, and 
you do not know how broad Yorkshire 
sounds until you have heard some one speak 
it. Colin began to laugh. 

"What are you doing?" he said. “I 
never heard you talk like that before. How 
funny it sounds." 

“Im givin’ thee a bit о’ Yorkshire," an- 
swered Mary triumphantly. “І canna’ talk 
as graidly as Dickon an' Martha' can, but 
tha’ sees I can shape a bit. Doesn't tha’ 
understand a bit o' Yorkshire when tha' 
hears it? An’ tha’ a Yorkshire lad thysel' 
bred an' born! Eh! I wonder tha'rt not 
ashamed o' thy face." 

And then she began to laugh, too, and they 
both laughed until they could not stop them- 
selves, and they laughed until the room 
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echoed and Mrs. Medlock, opening the door 
to come in, drew back into the corridor and 
stood listening amazed. 

“Well, upon my word!" she said, speaking 
rather broad Yorkshire herself, because there 
was no one to hear her, and she was so aston- 
ished. “Whoever heard th’ like! Who- 
ever on earth would ha’ thought it!” 

There was so much to talk about. It 
seemed as if Colin could never hear enough 
of Dickon and Captain and Soot and Nut 
and Shell and the pony whose name was 
Jump. Mary had run round into the wood 
with Dickon to see Jump. He was a tiny 
little shaggy moor pony, with thick locks 
hanging over his eyes, and with a pretty face 
and a nuzzling velvet nose. He was rather 
thin with living on moor grass, but he was as 
tough and wiry as if the muscles in his little 
legs had been made of steel springs. He had 
lifted his head and whinnied softly the mo- 
ment he saw Dickon, and he had trotted up 
to him and put his head across his shoulder, 
and then Dickon had talked into his ear and 
Jump had talked back in odd little whinnies 
and puffs and snorts. Dickon had made 
him give Mary his small front hoof and kiss 
her on her cheek with his velvet muzzle. 

“Does he really understand everything 
Dickon says?” Colin asked. 

“Tt seems as if he does," answered Mary. 
“Dickon says anything will understand if 
уоште friends with it for sure, but you have 
to be friends for sure." 

Colin lay quiet a little while and his strange 
gray eyes seemed to be staring at the wall, 
but Mary saw he was thinking. 

“T wish I was friends with things," he 
said at last, “but I'm not. I never had any 
things to be friends: with, and I can't bear 

eople." 

* Can't you bear me?" asked Mary. 

“Yes, I can," he answered. “It’s very 
funny, but I even like you." 

* Ben Weatherstaff said I was like him." 
said Mary. “Не said he'd warrant we'd 
both got the same nasty tempers. I think 
you are like him, too. We are all three 
alike—you and I and Ben Weatherstaff. 
He said we were neither of us much to look 
at and we were as sour as we looked. But I 
don't feel as sour as I used to before I knew 
the robin and Dickon." 

“Did you feel as if you hated people? " 

“Yes,” answered Mary without any affec- 
tation. “I should have detested you ii I 
had seen you before I saw the robin and 
Dickon." 

Colin put out his thin handand touched her. 
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* Mary," he said, “I wish I hadn't said 
what I did about sending Dickon away. 
I hated you when you said he was like an 
angel, and I laughed at you, but—but per- 
haps he is." 

“Well, it was rather funny to say it," she 
admitted frankly, “because his nose does 
turn up and he has a big mouth, and his 
clothes have patches all over them, and he 
talks broad Yorkshire, but—but if an angel 
did come to Yorkshire and live on the moor— 
‘if there was a Yorkshire angel—I believe 
he'd understand the green things and know 
how to make them grow, and he would know 
how to talk to the wild creatures as Dickon 
does, and they'd know he was friends for sure." 

“І shouldn't mind Dickon looking at 
me," said Colin. “І want to see him." 

“Tm glad you said that,” answered Магу, 
“ because—because—— ” 

Quite suddenly it came into her mind that 
this was the minute to tell him. Colin knew 
something new was coming. 

“ Because what?” he cried eagerly. 

Mary was so anxious that she got up from 
her stool and came to him and caught hold 
of both his hands. 

“Can I trust you? I trusted Dickon be- 
cause birds trusted him. Can I trust you— 
for sure—for sure?” she implored. 

Her face was so solemn that he almost 
whispered his answer. 

** Yes—yes!" 

“Well, Dickon will come to see you to- 
morrow morning, and he'l bring his crea- 
tures with him." 

“Oh! Oh!” Colin cried out in delight. 
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“But that's not all,” Mary went on, 
almost pale with excited solemnity. “Тһе 
rest is better. There is a door into the secret 
garden. I found it. It is undér the ivy on 
the wall." | 

If he had been a strong, healthy boy Colin 
would probably have shouted “Hooray! 
Hooray! Hooray!” but he was weak and 
rather hysterical; his eyes grew bigger and 
bigger and he gasped for breath. 

“Oh, Mary!” he cried out with a half 
sob. “Shall I see it? Shall I get into it? 
Shall I live to get into it?" And he clutched 
her hands and dragged her toward him. 

“Of course you'll see it!" snapped Mary 
indignantly. “Of course you'll live to get 
into it! Don't be silly!” 

And she was so unhysterical and natural 
and childish that she brought him to his 
senses and he began to laugh at himself, and 
a few minutes afterward she was sitting on 
her stool again, telling him, not what she 
imagined the secret garden to be like, but: 
what it really was, and Colin's aches and 
tiredness were forgotten and he was listen- 
ing enraptured. 

“Tt is just what you thought it would 
be," he said at last. “It sounds just as if 
you had really seen it. You know I said 
that when you told me first." 

Mary hesitated about two minutes and 
then boldly spoke the truth. 

“T had seen it—and I had been in," she 
said. “І found the key and got in weeks 
ago. But I daren’t tell you—I daren't— 
because I wał so afraid I couldn't trust you 
—for surel” 


To be continued 
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Politics 


BY 


KIN HUBBARD 


AUTHOR OF 


"ABE MARTIN'S ALMANAC" 
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UT in Indianny a feller may seem 
О t' be thoroughly wrapped up in 
his grain elevator, his interurban 
line, th' chicken culture er th' 
thousan' an' one different trades an' busi- 
nesses, but really, way down deep in his 
heart, he's a politician. Fer ever' feller in 
Indianny i isa politician. It' 5 th’ all-absorbin’ 
in an’ out door pastime, an’ when you see a 
feller apparently engaged in some honorable 
an’ useful occupation you kin jist set it down 
as a side line, fer he’s a politician first "bove 
ever’thing else, an’ he’s hustlin’ t’ git a office 
fer himself er somebuddy else. 
Ther all at it an’ th’ very atmosphere is 
stagnant with it. Th’ first thing a feller 


thinks about after he gits too big t’ play mar- 
They 


bles er run in his bare feet is politics. 
haint only on th’ job 
from September till 
th’ first Tuesday in 
November, but they | 
play it fifty-two weeks 
straight in linen dust- 
ers ег on skates, in th’ | 
smoky Sunday room | 
о’ th’ saloon, er in th’ 
lonely country lane er 
crowded thoroughfare. 

O’ course ther’s been 
isolated cases where 
th’ mania didn’ show 
itself until th’ victim 
had reached his fif- 
tieth er sixtieth year, 
but it allus attacks 
him in plenty o’ time 
t’ enliven th’ evenin’ 
o' his Ше. Ther’s 


AN INDIANA POLITICAL QUARTET | 


right now in Indianny workin’ day an’ night 
t git t be county auditor in 1930. Th’ 
office has been promised t’ ’em if they keep 
regular an’ work amongst th’ boys. 

Tipton Bud wuz in th’ poorhouse two 
years under Стоу er Cleveland an’ he's still a 
tariff reformer an’ never loses a opportunity 
t' assail th’ whole pernicious system о’ pro- 
tection. Tilford Moots has been a untirin’ 
torch carrier in ever’ R’publican pe-rade fer 
forty years an’ furnished his own coal oil. 
His farm has slipped away acre by acre, yet 
he still believes th’ tariff on wool makes raw 
wool higher an’ woolen clothes cheaper. An’ 
you can’t change him. He kin be seen most 
any day standin’ on th’ corner defendin’ th’ 
Aldrich bill an’ scrapin’ a turnip. 

Uncle Ez Pash traded two o' th’ best farms 

in his county fer th’ 
| nomination fer sheriff, 
| but he hit an off year 
an’ now he has th’ 
contract t’ haul th’ 
mail to and fro from 
th’ pust office t’ th’ de- 
pot at twenty-one dol- 
lars a year an’ feed 
his own hoss. Al- 
though recently de- 
feated fer th’ janitor- 
ship o' th’ Roosefelt 
Club headquarters, he 
still supports th’ ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Mopps says no- 
buddy ever gits a In- 
dianny pust office that 
needs it, but they all 
| git out an’ work fer 
| th’ feller that don't. 
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Indiana Politics: By Kin Hubbard 


When a young wife begins t’ find black, 
soggy se-gar stumps on th’ window sills an’ 
around th’ porch she knows her husband is 
out fer office an’ it'll only be a question o’ 
time till they’ll have t’ give up th’ ole home 
an’ rent. Constable 
Newt Plum, who's ;-- — 
so blamed poor he 
cuts his own hair, 
has kept a hoss fer 
years expectin’ t! be 
a "grand marshal" 
of a pe-rade if by 
any chance th' Peer- 
less Nebraskan 
should drop in on 
'em fer a speech. 

Th' other day a 
couple o' fellers wuz 
carryin’ a square 
pianner up two pairs 
о’ stairs an’ stopped 
near th’ top an’ 
wrangled over th’ 
maximum an’ mini- 
mum rate on sul- 
phrate o' zinc fer 
nearly a hour with- 
out lettin’ go o’ th’ 
pianner. Ever’bud- 
dy’s a politician in 
Indianny. li 

Ever' once in a 
while you hear some 
feller that's been de- 
feated thirty er forty 
times fer different 
offices say, ‘Well, 
Im through with 
politics," an’ then th’ first thing you know 
he'll loom up in the rear ranks with a leaky 
torch, beginnin’ all over agin. Somebuddy's 
been sent t’ “see” him an’ promised him th’ 
deputy coronership in 1918, er a West Point 
cadetship fer his son if he ever gits married 
an’ has one. So he goes back to work. 

It’s jist like cuttin’ out coffee er takin’ 
your ’phone out t’ git out o’ politics in Indi- 
anny. Т’ talk "bout anything else is like 
takin’ seltzer—you soon git drowned out o' 
th’ conversation. Sometimes ther’s a feller 
that would like t’ run fer somethin’, but his 
wife won’t sign a deed, so he jist keeps on hur- 
rahin’ an’ walkin’ in th’ pe-rades an’ settin’ 
on th’ speakers’ stands an’ lickin’ up all th’ 
dope "bout th’ grand ole party o' Lincoln er 
back t' th' Constitution. 

Even th’ tired, begrimed workin'man skips 
nimbly along th’ streets in th’ evenin’, hur- 
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ryin’ t’ git home an’ washed up an’ comfort- 
ably seated where he kin pour over th’ Wash- 
in’ton letter in his favorite paper an’ git 
a line on what’s doin’ politically after 
bein’ unavoidably out o' th’ game fer twenty- 
four hours. 

Indianny women, 
too, er inoculated 
more er less with th’ 
political spirit, an’ 
ГИ bet ther haint a 
hundred o’ ’em that 
haint at some timc 
er other appeared in 
a human flag on a 
float er somewhere’s 
clse durin’ a heated 
campaign. 

In th’ early eight- 
ies ever’ feller in In- 


_  dianny kent a well- 
! filled torch) jist th’ 
; same as he kept a 
| umbreller an’ wuz 
allus ready fer a pe- 
i rade. Now they 
| keep Roman can- 
; dle. Pinky Kerr 
says he's spent a 
fortune on Roman 
candles an’ all he 
ever got out o’ poli- 
tics wuz a package 
о’ squash seeds from 
Washin’ton that 
IN INDIANA ` didn’t come up. 
; However, he's still a 
—————---! active politician. 
Once in a long 
while a newspaper editur gits a office, but 
just think o' th' worry an' hardships he 
goes through. Cale Fluhart says he printed 
a Dimmycratic paper fer forty years an' 
made his own press rollers out o' glue 
an’ molasses before he wuz handed a $1,200 
office, an’ then he wuz barely able t’ buy 
a little molasses fer his family table after 
he got through payin’ his party assessments. 
He's now a convert t’ th’ “new nationalism ” 
an’ very busy politically. 

It jist seems like ever'buddy is thinkin' 
"bout politics in Indianny. 

If you drop in a little grocery an' ask th' 
proprietor if he's got any mackerel he'll say, 
“Sure, we've got some dandies, shore mack- 
erel jist in," an' then he'll lean over th' 
counter an’ half whisper, “Say, did you 
read Gov'nor Marshall's speech? Great! 
My, how he goes after them fellers. Read 
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it. What did you ask 
{ег?”” An’ so it goes. 

When the average 
Indianny feller dies 
th’ papers say: 
* Sam Smith, former 
auditor o' so an' so 
county an' a candi- 
date fer so an' so 
before th' last Re- 
publican State con- 
vention, an' a well- 
known politician an' 
business man, diedat 
his home yisterday 
о’ a ‘complication о’ 
diseases He wuz 
th’ son o' Hiram 
Smith, who wuz min- 
ister t' so an’ so 
under Harrison an’ a 
man high up in th’ 
councils о” his party. 
He wuzalsoa nephew 
o’ Senator Pash an’ 
a cousin о” Postmas- 
ter Jones. His niece, 
who is employed in 
th’ Pension Office at 


Washin’ton, an’ two brothers, who hold con- 
sular clerkships abroad, have been notified. 

“Th’ deceased wuz also a grandson o' 
Knowlton Smith, fer years a pust-office in- 
spector, an’ well known t’ many of our promi- 


nent politicians. " 
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Even all th’ lit- 
erary notables 0 
Indianny don’t fur- 
nish any exceptions 
t' th’ rule, an’ ever 
time some big league 
political speaker ap- 
pears his platform 
is covered with vice 
presidents that have 
written all th’ way 
from three t' six 
best sellers. It's no 
uncommon sight 
along late in Octo- 
ber t' pass a engine 
house er th’ inter- 
section о’ three er 
four streets an’ see 
some author who has 
thrilled thousands of 
readers with his pen 
dripping with per- 
spiration as he tries 
to explain th’ rubber 
schedule er th’ local- 
option question t'a 
stragglin’ group 0’ 
boys an’ men. 


You kin meet a Indianaian an’ he'll chat 
intellectually an’ entertainingly an’ discuss 
things along many lines intelligently fer per- 
haps ten er fifteen minutes an’ then th’ poli- 
tics'll pop out—it’s ther an’ he can't hold 
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THE GOSPEL OF EFFICIENCY 


11. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT" 


BY 


FREDERICK W. TAYLOR 


In this, his second article, Mr. Taylor shows graphically how 
Scientific Management displaces the old, crude, rule-of-thumb methods, 
even in such simple occupations as shoveling. He also illustrates the 
application of science to an ancient skilled trade—that of bricklaying. 


Even aigging, rightly done, 15 at least as much an art as the mere muscular act of rowing; 
it is only inferior in harmony and time. On the other hand, the various stroke and lift 
(in soft and hard ground) is as different in a good laborer from a tyro as any stroke of oar. 


LTHOUGH the reader may be con- 
vinced that there is a certain science 
back of the handling of pig iron, 
still it is more than likely that he is 

still skeptical as to the existence of a science 
for doing other kinds of laboring. 

For example, the average man would ques- 
tion whether there is much of any science in 
the work of shoveling. Yet there is but little 
doubt, if any intelligent reader of this paper 
were to set out delibrately to find what may 
be called the foundation of the science of 
shoveling, that with perhaps fifteen or twenty 
hours of thought and analysis he would be 
almost sure to have arrived at the essence of 
this science. On the other hand, so com- 
pletely are the rule-of-thumb ideas still domi- 
nant that the writer has never met a single 
shovel contractor to whom it had ever even 
occurred that there was such a thing as a 
science of shoveling. 


The Science of Shoveling 


For a first-class shoveler there is a given 
shovel load at which he will do his biggest 
day's work. What is this shovel load? Will 
a first-class man do more work per day with 
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a shovel load of five pounds, ten pounds, 
fifteen pounds, twenty, twenty-five, thirty, 
or forty pounds? Now, this is a question 
which can be answered only through care- 
fully made experiments. By first selecting 
two or three first-class shovelers, paying 
them extra wages for doing trustworthy 
work, and then gradually varying the shovel 
load and having all the conditions accom- 
panying the work carefully observed for sev- 
eral weeks at a time by men who were used 
to experimenting, it was found that a first- 
class man would do his biggest day’s work 
with a shovel load of about twenty-one 
pounds. For instance, that this man would 
shovel a larger tonnage per day with a 
twenty-one-pound load than with a twenty- 
four-pound load or than with an eighteen- 
pound load on his shovel. It is, of course, 
evident that no shoveler can always take a 
load of exactly twenty-one pounds on his 
shovel, but nevertheless, although his load 
may vary three or four pounds one way or 
the other, either below or above the twenty- 
one pounds, the shoveler will do his biggest 
day's work when his average for the day is 
about twenty-one pounds. 

The writer does not wish it to be under- 
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stood that this is the whole of the art or 
science of shoveling. There are many other 
elements which, together, go to make up this 
science. But he wishes to indicate the impor- 
tant effect which this one piece of scientific 
knowledge has 
upon the work 
of shoveling. 


Ten Different 
Kinds of 
Shovels 


At the works 
of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Com- 
pany, for exam- 
ple, as a result 
of this law, in- 
stead of allowing 
each shoveler to 
select and own 
his own shovel, 
it became neces- 
sary to provide 
some eight or 
ten different 
kinds of shovels, 
each one appro- 
priate to han- 
dling a given 
type of material. 
A large tool room 
was built, in 
which were 
stored not only 
shovels but care- 
fully designed 
and standard- 
ized labor im- 
plements of all ° 
kinds, such as 
picks, crowbars, etc. This made it possible 
to issue to cach workman a shovel which 
would hold a load of twenty-one pounds of 
whatever class of material he was to shovel: 
a small shovel for ore, say, or a large one for 
ashes. Iron ore is one of the heavy mate- 
rials which are handled in a works of this 
kind, and rice coal, owing to the fact that it 
is so slippery on the shovel, is one of the 
lightest materials. And it was found on 
studying the rule-of-thumb plan at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company that a workman 
would frequently go from shoveling ore, with 
a load of about thirty pounds per shovel, to 
handling rice coal, with a load on the same 
shovel of less than four pounds. In the one 
case, he was so overloaded that it was im- 
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President of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
He has introduced Scientific Management with great 
success in the manufacture of Yale locks 
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possible for him to do a full day's work, and 
in the other case he was so ridiculously under- 
loaded that it was manifestly impossible even 
to approximate a day's work. 

To illustrate briefly some of the other ele- 
ments which 
go to make up 
the science of 
shoveling, thou- 
sands of stop- 
watch observa- 
tions were made 
to study just 
how quickly a 
shoveler, pro- 
vided in each 
case with the 
proper type of 
shovel, can push 
his shovel into 
the pile of ma- 
terials and then 
draw it out 
properly loaded. 
These observa- 
tions were made 
first when push- 
ing the shovel 
into the body of 
the pile. Next, 
when shoveling 
on a dirt bot- 
tom, that is, at 
the outside edge 
of the pile, and 
next with a 
wooden bottom, 
and finally with 
an iron bottom. 
Again, a similar 
accurate time 
study was made 
of the time required to swing the shovel back- 
ward and then throw the load for a given 
horizontal distance, accompanied by a given 
height. Time studies were made for various 
combinations of distance and height. Hav- 
ing data of this sort coupled with the law of 
endurance described in the case of the pig- 
iron handlers, it becomes evident that the 
man who is directing shovelers can first teach 
them the exact methods which should be em- 
ployed to use their strength to the very best 
advantage, and can then assign them daily 
tasks which are so just that the workman 
can each day be sure of earning the large 
bonus which is paid whenever he success- 
fully performs this task. 

'There were about six hundred shovelers 
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Scientific Management: By Frederick W. Taylor | 


and laborers of this general class in the yard 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company at this 
time. These men were scattered in their 
work over a yard which was, roughly, about 
two miles long and half a mile wide. 
In order that . 

each workman 
should be given 
his proper im- 
plement and his 
proper instruc- 
tions for doing 
each new job, it 
was necessary to 
establish а de- 
tailed system for 
directing men in 
their work, in 
place of the old 
plan of handling 
them in large 
groups, or gangs, 
undera few yard 
foremen. As 
each workman 
came into the 
works in the 
morning, he 
took out of his 
own special 
pigeonhole, 
with his number 
on the outside, 
two pieces of 
paper, one of 
which stated 
just what imple- 
ments he was to 
get from thetool 
room and where 
he was to start 
to work, and the 
other of which gave the record of his pre- 
vious day's work and earnings Many of 
these men were foreigners and unable to read 
and write, but they all knew at a glance the 
essence of this report, because yellow paper 
showed the man that he had failed to do his 
full task the day before, and informed him 
that he had not earned as much as $1.85 a 
day, and that none but high-priced men 
would be allowed to stay permanently with 
this gang. Whenever a man received a white 
slip he knew that everything was all right. 
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Saving the Knergies of VW'orkingmen 


Dealing with every workman as a separate 
individual in this way involved the building 
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Chairman of the Link Belt Со. 
of this concern for years have been operated under 
Scientific Management 
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of a labor office for the superintendent and 
clerks who were in charge of this section of 
the work. In this office every laborer’s work 
was planned out well in advance, and the 
workmen were all moved from place to 
place by the 
clerks with elab- 
orate diagrams 
or maps of the 
yard and lists of 
the various jobs 
to be done be- 
fore them, very 
much as chess- 
men are moved 
on a chess board 
—a more or less 
elaborate tele- 
phone and mes- 
senger system 
having been in- 
stalled for this 
purpose. In this 
way a large 
amount of the 
timelost through 
havingtoo many 
men in one place 
and too few in 
another and 
through waiting 
between jobs, 
which occurred 
under the old 
system, was en- 
tirely climi- 
nated. Under 
the old system, 
the workmen 
were kept day 
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paratively large 
gangs, each under a single foreman, and the 
gang was apt to remain of pretty nearly the 
same size whether there was much or little of 
any particular kind of work on hand, since 
each gang had to be kept large enough to 
handle whatever work in its special line 
was likely to come along. 

When one ceases to deal with men in large 
gangs or groups, and proceeds to study each 
workman as an individual, if the workman 
fails to do his task, some competent teacher 
is sent to show him exactly how his work can 
best be done, to guide, help and encourage 
him, and, at the same time, to study his 
possibilities as a workman. So that, under 
the plan which individualizes each workman, 
instead of brutally discharging the man or 
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lowering his wages for failing to make good 
at once, he is given the time and the help 
required to make him proficient at his pres- 
ent job, or he is shifted to another class of 
work for which he is either mentally or phys- 
ically better suited. 

All of this requires the kindly coóperation 
of the management, and involves a much 
more elaborate 
organization 
and system than 
the old-fash- 
ioned herding of 
men in large 
gangs. This or- 
ganization con- 
sisted, in this 
case, of one set 
of men who were 
engaged in the 
development of 
the science of 
laboring through 
time study; 
another set of 
men, mostly 
skilled laborers 
themselves, who 
were teachers, 
and who helped 
and guided the 
men in their 
work; another 
set of tool-room 
men who pro- 
vided them with 
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New Plan 
Old Plan Task Work 
The number of yard laborers { 400 and боо / i5 
was reduced from between toabout | 4 
Average number of tons per ! 16 
man рег day........... 59 
Average earnings per man 
Der day a SRS $1.15 $1.88 
Average cost of handling a 5 
ton of 2,240 Ibs......... 9:972 0.033 


And in comput- 
ing the low cost 
of $0.033 per 
ton, the office 
and _ tool-room 
expenses, wages 
of all labor 
superintendents, 
foremen, clerks, 
time study, etc., 
are included. 
During this 
year the total 
saving of the 
new plan over 
the old amount- 
ed to $36,417.60, 
and during the 
six months fol- 
lowing, when all 
of the work of 
the yard was 
under scientific 
management, 
the saving was 
at the rate of 
between $75,000 
and $80,000 per 
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place toanother, 
and properly recorded each man’s earnings. 
And this furnishes an elementary illustration 
of what has been referred to as coóperation 
between the management and the workmen. 
The question which naturally presents it- 
self is, whether an elaborate organization of 
this sort can be made to pay for itself. This 
question will best be answered by a state- 
ment of the results of the third year of work- 
ing under this plan. 


selves. A care- 
ful inquiry into the condition of these men 
developed the fact that out of the 140 
workmen only two were said to be drink- 
ing men. This does not, of course, imply 
that many of them did not take an oc- 
casional drink. The fact is that a steady 
drinker would find it almost impossible 
to keep up with the pace which was set, 
so that they were practically all sober. 
Many, if not most, of them were saving 
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money, and they all lived better than they 
had before. These men constituted the 
finest body of picked laborers the writer has 
ever seen together, and they looked upon 
the men who were over them, their bosses 
and their teachers, as their very best 
friends; not as nigger drivers, forcing them 
to work extra hard for ordinary wages, 
but as friends 
who were teach- 
ing them and 
helping them to 
earn much 
higher wages 
than they had 
ever earned be- 
fore. It would 
have been ab- 
solutely impos- 
sible for anyone 
to have stirred 
up strife be- 
tween these men 
and their em- 
ployers. And 
this presents a 
very simple 
though effective 
illustration of 
what is meant 
by the words 
“ prosperity for 
the employee, 
coupled with 
prosperity for 
the employer,” 
the two principal 
objects of man- 
agement. It is 
evident also that 
this result was 
brought about 
by the applica- 
tion of the four 
fundamental 
principles of 
Scientific Man- 
agement. 

These four 
underlying principles are of such high im- 
portance that they will here be repeated. 

First: The development of a science for 
each element of a man’s work, replacing the 
old rule-of-thumb method. 

Second: The scientific selection and train- 
ing of each workman. 

Third: The hearty coöperation of the man- 
agement with the men in order that the 
work may be done strictly in accordance 
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with the principles of the science which has 
been developed. 

Fourth: An almost equal division of 
the work and the responsibility between 
the management and the workmen, where 
in the past the greater part of the respon- 
sibility was left by the management to 
be shouldered by the workman. 


Do Men Work 
Well in 
Gangs ? 


Dua) 


As another il- 
lustration of 
the value of a 
scientific study 
of the motives 
which influence 
workmen in 
their daily work, 
the writer will 
show how work- 
men lose ambi- 
tion and initia- 
tive when they 
are herded into 
gangs instead of 
being treated as 
separate indi- 
viduals. A care- 
ful analysis had 
demonstrated 
the fact that 
when workmen 
are herded to- 
gether in gangs, 
each man in the 
gang becomes 
far less efficient 
than when his 
personal ambi- 
tion is stimu- 
lated; that when 
men work in 
gangs, their 
individual ећ- 
ciency almost 
invariably falls 
down to the level of the worst man in the 
gang. For this reason a general order had 
been issued in the Bethlehem steel works 
that not more thin four men were to be 
allowed to work in a labor gang without 
a special permit, signed by the general super- ` 
intendent of the works. 

After gang work had been broken up, and 
an unusually fine set of ore shovelers had 
been developed, each of these men was given 
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a separate car to unload each day, and his 
wages depended upon his own personal work. 
The men who unloaded the largest amount 
of ore were paid the largest wages. Much 
of this ore came from the Lake Superior re- 
gion, and the same ore was delivered in Pitts- 
burg and in 
Bethlehem in 
exactly similar 
cars. There was 
a shortage of 
ore handlers in 
Pittsburg, and 
hearing of the 
fine gang of la- 
borers that had 
been developed 
at Bethlehem, 
one of the Pitts- 
burg steel works 
sent an agent to 
hire the Bethle- 
hem men. The 
Pittsburg men 
offered 41% cents 
a ton for unload- 
ing exactly the : 
same ore, with the same shovels, from 
the same cars, that were unloaded in Beth- 
lehem for 31% cents a ton. After carefully 
considering this situation, it was decided 
that it would be unwise to pay more than 
31% cents per ton for unloading the Beth- 
lehem cars, because, at this rate, the Beth- 
lehem laborers were earning a little over 
$1.85 per man per day, and this price was 
бо per cent. more than the ruling rate of 
wages around Bethlehem. 

After deciding not to raise the wages of our 
ore handlers, these men were brought into 
the office one at a time, and talked to some- 
what as follows: 

* Now, Patrick, you have proved to us that 
you are a high-priced man. You have been 
earning every day a little more than $1.85, 
and you are just the sort of man that we want 
to have in our ore-shoveling gang. A man 
has come here from Pittsburg who is offering 
41% cents per ton. That's considerably more 
than we are paying you. I think, therefore, 
that you had better apply to this man for a 
job. Of course, you know we are very sorry 
to have you leave us, but you have proved 
yourself a high-priced man, and we are very 

‘glad to see you get this chance of earning 
more money. Just remember, however, that 
at any time in the future, when you get 
out of a job, you can always come right 
back to us." 
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A Gang Takes Flight in Pittsburg 


Almost all of the ore handlers took this 
advice and went to Pittsburg, but in about 
six weeks most of them were back in Bethle- 
hem unloading ore at the old rate of 3 
cents a ton. 
The writer had 
the following 
talk with one of 
these men aíter 
he had returned. 

"Patrick, what 
are you doing 
back here? I 
thought we had 
gotten rid of 
you." 

“Well, sir, ГЇЇ 
tell you how it 
was. When we 
got out there, 
Jimmy and I 
were put onto 
a car with eight 
other men. 
We started to 
shovel the ore out just the same as we do 
here. Aíter about half an hour, I saw a little 
devil alongside of me doing pretty near 
nothing, so I said to him: ‘Why don't you go 
to work? Unless we get the ore out of this 
car we won't get any money on pay day.’ 
He turned to me and said, ‘Who in 
are you?" ‘Well,’ I said, ‘that’s none of 
your business’; and the little devil stood up 
to me and said: * You'll be minding your own 
business, or I'll throw you off this car!’ Well, 
I could have spit on him and drowned him, 
but the rest of the men put down their shovels 
and looked as if they were going to back him 
up; so I went round to Jimmy and said (so 
that the whole gang could hear it): ' Nov, 
Jimmy, you and I will throw a shovelful 
whenever this little devil throws one, and not 
another shovelful.’ So we watched him, and 
only shoveled when he shoveled. When pay 
day came around, though, we had less money 
than we got here in Bethlehem. After that 
Jimmy and I went in to the boss and asked 
him for a car to ourselves, the same as we 
got at Bethlehem, but he told us to mind 
our own business. And when another pay 
day came around we had less money than 
we got here at Bethlehem, so Jimmy and I 
got the gang together and brought them all 
back here to work again." 

When working each man for himself, these 
men were able to earn higher wages at 31% 
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cents a ton than they could earn when they 
were paid 41% cents a ton on gang work; 
and this again shows the great gain which 
results from working according to even the 
most elementary of scientific principles. But 
it also shows that in the application of the 
most elementary principles it is necessary 
for the management to do their share of the 
work in coóperating with the workmen. 
The Pittsburg managers knew just how the 
results had been attained at Bethlehem, but 
they were unwilling to go to the small trouble 
and expense required to plan ahead and as- 
sign a separate car to each shoveler, and then 
keep an individual record of each man’s work 
and pay him just what he had earned. 


How Bricks are Scientifically Laid 


One further illustration will serve to show 
the effectiveness of Scientific Management in 
an occupation far more skilled than carrying 
pig iron or shoveling. 

Bricklaying is, perhaps, the oldest of the 
mechanic arts. Two thousand years before 
Christ bricks were laid as they are now laid. 
The same kind of brick, the same kind of mor- 
tar, the same kind of trowel, and the same 
kind of scaffold are now used as were used at 
that period. If any trade had reached a 
point at which 
motion study 
would be non- 
productive, one 
would there- 
fore expect to 
find the brick- 
laying trade in 
that condition, 
because 4,000 
years of work, 
with thousands 
of men working 
at it through- 
out the world, 
should certainly 
have evolved a 
good system of 
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tion study it ought to be as useful in brick- 
laying as it was in anything else. 

He therefore made an intensely interesting 
analysis and time study of each movement 
of the bricklayer. He placed himself on a 
scaffold with a pile of bricks on the floor and 
the mortar board alongside him,—a brick 
wall being built on the left. The first motion 
made by a bricklayer was to take a step to 
the right. Was that step really necessary? 
Next, after taking the step to the right, the 
bricklayer stooped down to the floor, disen- 
gaged a brick from the pile of bricks, and 
raised his body up again, either to full 
height or to partial height. Was it really 
necessary for the bricklayer to lower his 
body, weighing from 150 to 240 pounds, to 
the floor in order to raise an 8-pound brick 
2$ feet? 

To eliminate these waste motions, Mr. 
Gilbreth, after a great deal of work, devised 
an adjustable scaffold upon which the bricks 
were placed at the same level with the wall. 
It was a scaffold on which the man stood 
in one place, while a little table was placed 
alongside him on which the bricks and mor- 
tar rested. It was so very simple an inven- 
tion that one wonders why it was not 
thought of 4,000 years ago. The bricks were 
placed on this supplementary platform at 
just the right 
height, so that 
о the bricklayer 
2 merely turned 
round, picked up 
a brick with a 
rotary motion of 
the body and 
put it on the 
wall. 

Mr. Gilbreth 
next found that 
every bricklayer, 
as he raised the 
brick up, threw 
it over in his 
hand at least 
once, sometimes 
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agement. During his youth Mr. Gilbreth 
made a very close and accurate study of 
bricklaying, and he said to himself that if 
there was anything in the new idea of mo- 


brick so that 
no chipped or imperfect brick should be 
placed on the outside of the wall where it 
would show. Mr. Gilbreth asked: Is this 
act of throwing up the brick for examination 
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absolutely essen- 
tial, or is it wholly 
wasteful? After 
a great deal of 
thought he devised 
the following plan 
for doing away 
with all of these 
motions: Аз the 
bricks were un- 
loaded from the 
car or from the 
team, a laborer was 
stationed at a suit- 
able bench, where 
the bricks were 
examined by him, 
and placed right 
side up, with the 
proper edge and 
the proper end on 
a wooden frame 
about three feet 
long, called a 
packet. This frame held about ninety pounds 
of bricks, and was so constructed that the 
bricklayer's hand went right into it and seized 
the brick without having to disengage it from 
a tangle on the floor. He took a brick out 
in the exact position in which it was to be 
laid in the wall, without any throwing. 

Mr. Gilbreth next found that the brick- 
layer worked with one hand only at a time. 
Why? Because the brick pile being on the 
floor and the mortar board some distance 
from it, they were too far apart for the man 
to take a dip of the mortar and pick up a 
brick at the same time; it took two motions. 
By building the scaffold by the.method de- 
scribed, and by placing the bricks and the 
mortar close together, using a deep mortar 
box instead of a mortar board, brick-pile 
and mortar box were brought within the 
range of the bricklayer's eyes at the same 
time, so that he picked up a brick with the 
left hand, took a dip of mortar with the 
right hand with a single movement and then 
turned around, spread the mortar, and laid 
the brick in the wall. 

All bricklayers, after they set a brick, tap it 
down in order to get the joint the right thick- 
ness. From his experience in his youth, Mr. 
Gilbreth knew that if the mortar was prop- 
erly tempered it was possible to place the 
brick at the right height with a pressure of 
the hand. The mortar was therefore care- 
fully tempered, so that the bricklayer could 
readily bed the brick with pressure from the 
hand and thus save the time taken in tapping. 
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THE OLD WAY 


In which workmen stooped to pick up the bricks from the tangled piles 


and in which the mortar was dumped on open boards 
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Through this minute study of the motions 
to be made by the bricklayer in laying bricks 
under all standard conditions, Mr. Gilbreth 
has reduced his movements from eighteen to 
a brick to five, and even in one case to as low 
as two motions per brick. He has given all 
of the details of this analysis to the profession 
in the chapter headed * Motion Study,” of 
his book entitled “ Bricklaying System.” 

At this point the question naturally arises: 
What does the bricklayers’ union say about 
all this? The reduction of the motions from 
eighteen to five would practically amount 
to nothing, provided the men’s unions said 
“Хау,” and the unions at first always do 
say “Nay.” But Mr. Gilbreth, who happens 
to be an optimist as well as a man of great 
pertinacity, bided his time, and finally he 
had his opportunity with the Bricklayers’ 
Union of Boston. He showed the leaders of 
the union that bricklaying in America is 
likely to become a lost art, because rein- 
forced concrete construction is growing at 
such a pace, and he persuaded the leaders of 
the union to give him a chance to show what 
he could do if he were not thwarted. Mr. 
Gilbreth was erecting a large building in the 
neighborhood of Boston, and he told the 
bricklayers, in the first place, that he would 
not employ any of them at less than $6.50 
a day, the ruling price at that time being 
$4.50 a day. That was a very satisfactory 
proposition to the workmen; but he also 
stipulated that any bricklayer who did not 
do exactly what he was told woula be 
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promptly discharged. Ву the time the build- 
ing was from a quarter to a half way up he 
had a full complement of bricklayers laying 
bricks according to the new method, and 
each of them getting $6.50 a day. On a 
twelve-inch wall, with drawn joints on both 
sides, using two kinds of bricks, which all 
practical men will know was not an easy 
wall to lay, the average was 350 bricks per 
man per hour, the record number of bricks 
which had been laid per man per hour in 
this type of work previous to the adoption 
of the new system being 120 bricks. 

His bricklayers were taught his new 
method of bricklaying by their foreman. 
'Those who failed to profit by their teaching 
were dropped, and each man, as he became 
proficient under the new method, received a 
substantial (not a small) increase in his 
wages. With a view to individualizing his 
workmen and stimulating each man to do 
his best, Mr. Gilbreth also developed an in- 
genious method for measuring and recording 
the number of bricks laid by each man, 
and for telling each workman at írequent 
intervals how many bricks he had succeeded 
in laying. 

It is highly likely that many times during 
all of these years individual bricklayers have 
recognized the possibility of eliminating each 
of these unnecessary motions. But even if, 
in the past, they did invent cach one of Mr. 
Gilbreth's improvements, no bricklayer could 
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alone increase his 
speed through their 
adoption, because 
several bricklayers 
always work to- 
gether in a row, 
and the walls all 
around a building 
must grow at the 
same rate of speed. 

No one bricklayer, 

then, can work any 

faster than the 
one next to him. 

Nor has any one 

workman the au- 

thority to make 
other men coóper- : 
ate with him to 
do faster work. 

It is only through 

enforced. standard- 
. ization of methods, 

enforced adoption 
of the best implements and working con- 
ditions, and enforced coóperation that this 
faster work can be assured. And the 
duty of enforcing the adoption of standards 
and of enforcing this coóperation rests with 
the management alone. The management 
must supply continually one or more teachers 
to show each new man the new and simpler 
motions, and the slower men must be con- 
stantly watched and helped until they have 
risen to their proper speed. 

'The management must also recognize the 
broad fact that workmen will not submit to 
this more rigid standardization and will not 
work extra hard, unless for extra pay. 

Mr. Gilbreth's method of bricklaying fur- 
nishes a simple illustration of true and effect- 
ive coóperation: where several men in the 
management (each one in his own way) 
help each workman individually, not only 
by studying his needs and his shortcom- 
ings and teaching him better methods, but 
also by seeing that all other workmen with 
whom he comes in contact help him by 
doing their part of the work. 

The writer has gone thus fully into Mr. 
Gilbreth's method in order that it may be 
perfectly clear that this increase in output and 
this harmony could not have been attained 
under the management of "initiative and 
incentive." And that his success has been due 
to the use of the four elements which con- 
stitute the essence of Scientific Management. 
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Next month Mr. Taylor will show how Scientific Management is equally applicable to the higher mechanic arts, as of machine- 


shop practice, and will give instances of its remarkable results in factories and manufacturing establishments, 


MISS EDITH WYNNE ATTHISON 


in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” an actress of rare dignity, 


sweetness and charm 


THE THEATRE 


THE CONQUEST OF CHARM 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


UST as there come moments to every 
man when he is a philosopher, a meta- 
physician, so there come to him mo- 
ments when this world of humdrum 

facts, of prosy occupations, of men and women 
each bent on petty and selfish ends, seems 
none the less suddenly good, shot through 
with charm, shimmering with romance. Per- 
haps this experience comes to a man with the 
love of amaid. Perhaps it comes with health 
and a May morning. Perhaps it comes with 
a trip to the theatre. 

For the portals of a theatre may be the 
doors to Arcady. 

That man is poor indeed whose memories 
of the theatre hold no such experience, even 
out of childhood or youth; and for such a 
man the playhouse may very well be a place 
only of idle amusement or intellectual inter- 
est, because it has never warmed his affec- 
tions, nor touched the fine edge of his spirit. 
But for those of us who do cherish such ex- 
periences, the theatre seems thereby a more 
lovely and important institution, nearer and 
more human, and for us the art of the theatre 
can never thereafter seem trivial, but some- 
thing passionately to be defended. 

For how many of us in modern vears, per- 
haps, have the plays of Mr. Barrie accom- 
plished this result? Yet who can say wherein 
the charm of Mr. Barrie's work resides? 
Charm is a subtle essence, which escapes 
definition. We know it when we meet it, we 
yield to it joyfully, unquestioningly. We are 
more annoyed by its base imitations —senti- 
mentality, “fine writing,” and the rest—than 
by any other hypocrisy of art. Yet what it is 
we can hardly say. When "Quality Street” 
was produced in London, Mr. A. B. Walkley 
concluded his review by saying, “It shows us 
the sweetness of life as lived by old maids, and 
by young maids who are honestly determined 


not to be old maids if they can help it. It 
makes us, like St. Augustine in his youth, in 
love with love. It has laid us up in lavender." 
That was the charm of "Quality Street," 
then—to make us in love with love, to lay us 
up in lavender. Yet that was not the charm 
of "Peter Pan," no less unmistakably .the 
work of James Matthew Barrie. What was 
the charm of “Peter Pan"? Surely it did 
not reside alone in the whimsical humor, nor 
the fairies, nor the delicate depiction of child- 
hood. Rather did it ultimately reside in the 
tenderness and charity, and in the confident 
acceptance of the child's belief in romance as 
therealreality. Itis Mr. Barrie himself who 
has never grown up, has never lost his illu- 
sions. So we may say that both plays made 
us in love with life, put a fresh bloom on its 
prosiness, a new tenderness on its old emo- 
tions, restored once more our confidence in 
its sweetness and worth, even in its deep 
romance. What one of Maggie's brothers, in 
"What Every Woman Knows," described as 
"that dom charm" is Mr. Barrie's contribu- 
tion to the theatre. It is that, not any con- 
structive nor technical abilitv (though he is 
a born man of the theatre), which makes him 
preéminent and beloved upon our English- 
speaking stage. And “Пас dom charm" 
resides, after all, in the last analvsis, in the 
man himself. It is because ће" theatre can 
reveal to us such a character as Mr. Barrie's 
more vividly, perhaps, than any other art 
form that we, after the revelation, hold the 
playhouse dearer in memory. It brings us 
close to the finest things in our humanity. 
The enormous popular success of Maeter- 
linck's "The Blue Bird" in New York this 
past winter is surely not due to its spectacle, 
for other plays have been more spectacular. 
Nor is it due to the fact that it is a play 
about children. “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
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Farm,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Char- 
lotte Thompson, is a play about children, 
also, but only the most unsophisticated spec- 
tator can find much pleasure in its mawkish 
sentimentality. “The Blue Bird” owes its 
success to its possession of charm, and that 
charm ultimately resides in Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s possession of a tender, loving spirit 
toward all his fellow creatures and all the 
common objects of life which serve man’s 
purposes, from dogs to bread and sugar, and 
in his possession, too, of the imagination to 
raise those things for us into symbols. “The 
Blue Bird" puts a shimmer on our daily 
existence. Just to do that, perhaps, is the 
true mission and test of charm. 

Those who have seen the play, which is the 
story of two children, Tyltyl and Mytyl, who 
set out on a search for the Blue Bird of happi- 
ness, only to find it at last in their own cot- 
tage, will not soon forget the scene in the 
graveyard. The two children are there, 
amid the stones, in the gloom of midnight. 
On the stroke of twelve Tyltyl is to turn the 
diamond on his magic cap that the dead may 
rise, for the children believe that one of the 
dead has the Blue Bird in his tomb. The 
children are terrifed. With tender fun, the 
dramatist shows their terror increasing. Mid- 
night tolls. 


Мүтүг: I want to go away! 

TYLTYL: Not now; Гат going to turn the 
diamond. 

MyrYyr: №, по! .. . Don't! . . . I want 
to go away! . . . I am so frightened, little 
brother! . . . I am terribly frightened! 

'Tvrrvr: But there is no danger. 

МүтүІ: I don't want to see the dead! 

. I don't want to see them! 

Түшү: Very well, you shall not see them; 
shut your eyes. 

МүтүІ (clinging to TYLTYLS clothes): 
Tyltyl, I can't stay! . . . No, I can't pos- 
sibly! . . . They are going to come out of 
the ground: 

Түлүш Don't tremble like thal. .. . 
They will only come out for a moment. 

Mvrvr: But you are trembling too! . . . 
They will be awful! 

Түлүш: It is time, the hour is passing. 

(TvrTYL turns the diamond. A terrifying 
minute of silence and motionlessness ela pses, 
after which, slowly, the crosses toller, the mounds 
open, the slabs rise up. л 

MYTYL (cowering against Ty ty): They are 
coming out! . They are there! : 

(Then, from all the gaping tombs, there rises 
gradually an efflorescence at first. frail and 


timid, like steam; then white and virginal and 
more and more tufty, more and more tali 
and plentiful and marvelous. Little by little, 
irresistibly, invading all things, it transforms 
the graveyard into a sort of fairylike and nup- 
tial garden, over which rise the first rays ol 
dawn. The dew glilters, the flowers open their 
blooms, the wind murmurs in the leaves, the bees 
hum, the birds wake and flood the air with the 


first raptures of their hymns to the sun and to 


life. Stunned and dazzled, TYLTYL and MYTYL, 
holding each other by the hand, take a few steps 
among the flowers while they seek for the trace 
of the tombs.)' 

Мүтүг (looking in the grass): 
the dead? 

Tvrrvr (looking also): 
dead! ... 


Where are 
There are no 
CURTAIN * 


This scene, for the spectator in the theatre 
much more than for the reader, is charged 
with theatrical thrill and beautiful signifi- 
cance. It charms and surprises the eye, the 
heart, the spirit. It is a dramatization of the 
Pauline apostrophe, and a glorification, too, 
of life, for the Blue Bird of Happiness is not 
in the tomb. The children must fare on, till 
they find it in their own cottage. It is such 
imaginative scenes as this which give “The 
Blue Bird" its greatest popularity. It con- 
quers by its glamour, its charm. 

If we pause for a moment to inquire why, 
of all Pinero's plays, ‘Trelawny of the Wells" 
is now being revived by Miss Ethel Barry- 
more, and why, of many revivals, it was the 
most successful in London a year ago, is the 
answer not again, Because it has charm? 
Superficially, at any rate, it is surely the least 
“real” of this dramatist's more serious works. 
It is prone to violent exaggerations by way of 
contrasts. But it is a play which casts the 
glamour of romance over the actor's prosy life. 
Pinero was himself an actor. Perhaps that 
accounts for his tenderness here. At апу 
rate, over and above its picturesqueness of 
costume and humor of incident, it finds its 
popular appeal in its affection and good feel- 
ing. It puts us in love with that quiet corner 
of life at "The Wells,” and so with life itself, 
That is its charm, by which it conquers, 

Let us turn now to " Pomander Walk," first 
shown at Wallack's Theatre, New York, last 
December, and hailed at once by high and 
low as preéminently the new piece of the 
season. Why? 

This comedy, by Louis N. Parker, author 


* From the translation by A. Teixeira de Mattos. Dodd, 
Mead & Co, 
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The Conquest of Charm: By W. P. Eaton 


of “ Rosemary " of fragrant memory, has little 
plot, and that little we shall not attempt to 
detail. It has little "cumulative interest," 
only the mildest "contest of wills," scarcely 
any bustle of action, no change of scene. It 
even has that bane of the managers, “quiet 
curtains." Those wise professors of dramatic 
art could doubtless show you a hundred ways 
in which it fails to be a play at all. And yet 
it triumphantly subdues even the professors 
to its spell. It conquers because it radiates 
charm, because it puts us in love with love, 
with lile, with the sweet, primitive instincts 
of human affection, because it restores to a 
stage either sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought or loud with inane laughter the 
lovely shimmer of romance. 

The period of *Pomander Walk” is 1805; 
the place, *out Chiswick way, half-way to 
Fairyland”; the scene, a block of five little 
Georgian cottages, red brick and sunny, in a 
cheerful row, with ivy climbing over their 
grilled gates and the river running along be- 
side. Here we have a bit, as it were, of Jane 
Austen's England, scen through the glamour- 
ing haze of a century. The lovely setting, 
the quaint and pretty costumes of the Em- 
pire period, the sense of a backwater of 
peaceful life preserved in amber for a hun- 
dred years, conspire to conquer our imagina- 
tions before the play has more than begun. 

And the conquest is continued by the char- 
acters and their simple stories. There dwells 
in one little house the Admiral Sir Peter 
Antrobus, who lost an eye with Nelson—a 
brave, blustering, tempery, tender old fellow, 
who is pursued by the Widow Pamela Poskett, 
living next door. Then there are the Penny- 
mint sisters, Barbara and Ruth, with their 
parrot Samuel Johnson and their boarder, the 
shy fiddle player, who does not dare tell Bar- 
bara that he loves her. In the next cottage 
dwells the almost Pickwickian Jerome Brooke- 
Hoskyn, Esq., a pompous fellow who was 
once a butler, but who now has come to 
Pomander Walk to dwell, and deceives these 
simple folk into believing him a fine gentle- 
man. It is an amiable and human hypoc- 
risy. One is glad that his secret is not 
disclosed. Finally, in the last house live 
Madame Lachesnais and her lovely daughter 
Marjolaine, a girl just budding into woman- 
hood. "Throughout the play a ragged fellow 
known to the Walk as the Eyesore sits fish- 
ing on the river bank, silently and fruitlessly. 

'The play progresses with simple, pleasant, 
human talk. We see Marjolaine fall into the 
wonder of first love with young Lieutenant 
John Sayle, R.N., who comes to visit his old 
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commander, the Admiral, and him into the 
wonder of love for her. We learn how his 
titled father once loved Afarjolaine’s mother. 
We see the young lovers triumph gaily over 
parental opposition, and watch their parents 
reunited in the autumn of their days. We 
learn how Barbara catches her shy fiddler by 
the aid of loquacious Samuel Johnson. We 
see the old Admiral forced at last to strike his 
colors before the artillery of the Widow 
Poskett. And, as the moon rises and the 
lamplighter puts out the lamps along Po- 
mander Walk, leaving the lovers, old and 
young, grouped in its silver rays, we see the 
Eyesore land a perch at last, a great, fat perch 
with shining scales. 

That is all there is to “ Ротапаег Walk”; 
yet it is quite enough to subdue the heart to 
its peaceful, lovely spell. It is Old Worldly 
and beautiful in setting, it is quaintly peopled, 
it is written with grace, with tenderness, with 
a boundless loving charity. It is said that 
Louis N. Parker, the author, is never heard to 
speak ill of any man. One can readily be- 
lieve it. Years ago he was a music teacher, 
before his true vocation found him out. He | 
is stout and middle-aged now, and looks upon 
the world through eyes wrinkled with merri- 
ment. His play bespeaks his personality. It 
makes us in love with love. We cannot truly 
say that it lays us away in lavender, because 
there is too strong a scent of the Admiral Sir 
Peter’s good black ’baccy. But even the 
ladies will forgive that 'baccy smell, for the 
Admiral Sir Peter's sake. And it is good, al- 
ways, to have some masculine tang in Arcady. 

Of course, for such a play as this, fine acting 
is required, fine acting and fine stage manage- 
ment. The playwright, no less than the com- 
poser, is at the mercy of his interpreters, and 
the more delicate his effects, the more delicate 
must be the art to render them. ‘Peter Рап” 
was thrice fortunate in the elfin charm of Miss 
Maude Adams and the ripe art of Ernest Law- 
ford as the terrible Pirate Hook. ''Pomander 
Walk" has been thrice fortunate in its actors, 
also, and in the fact that the author himself 
had free rein in the stage management. Let 
us, too, at a time when there is much talk of 
the “commercialism " of the theatre, give full 
measure of credit to Mr. George Tyler, the pro- 
ducing manager, who accepted and mounted 
this play, а play that might, in manuscript, 
have very well seemed tame and destined to 
popular neglect, judged by what are com- 
monly supposed to be the ordinary standards 
of the “commercial” theatre. At any rate, 
Mr. Tyler felt its charm, and did all in his 
power to preserve that charm in presentation, 
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rather than to obstruct it by concessions to sup- 
posed popular demands of “action” and plot. 

George Giddens, a fine actor of the “old 
school," plays the -ldmiral Sir Peter, and 
shows us how ripeness and training may raise 
an impersonation into rounded life. The 
author's daughter, Miss Dorothy Parker, on 
the other hand, makes her v ery first stage ap- 
pearance as Marjolaine, and shows us how 
natural talent and unspoiled naiveté may con- 
tribute to a picture of youth and innocence. 
All the other players are good, and all enter 
with willing understanding into the idyllic 
mood of the play. You feel it is no perfunctory 
task they are performing. They, no less than 
we, enjoy their work. Ina play that breathes 
the spirit of love, they act with loving care. 

Here in * Pomander Walk,” indeed, is a 
perfect illustration of that codperation of 
many forces which must exist for the creation 
of conquering charm in the playhouse. It 
is even important that the play be shown in 
the right theatre, a theatre with some tradi- 
tion behind it of honorable contribution to 
dramatic art, a theatre like Wallack’s or the 
Empire in New York. It is not to be ex- 
pected, of course, that authors like Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Parker will grow on every bush. We 
no more expect to find them in every theatre 
than we expect to find such a personality as 
that of W. J. Locke in every novel, or of Dr. 
Crothers in every book of essays. It is, per- 
haps, their very rarity which causes us to prize 
them so dearly. But when by a happy con- 
junction of the stars they do arise and write, 
putting all the tenderness and charm of their 
sympathy into their plays, a manager with 
sympathy must be found to produce their 
work, and actors with tenderness and charm 
to interpret. Actors like David Warfield, 
the embodiment of tenderness and charm, are 
as rare as the Barries and Parkers. But the 
rnanager of understanding can find those who 
wiil serve his purpose. It would have been 
possible, for example, to have found an actor 
better suited than Edmund Breese to “star” 
in Percy Mackaye’s play of grim, fantastic, 
poetic charm, “ Тһе Scarecrow,” produced 
this past winter. With the right players, 
that drama could have told at its full worth. 
Even as it is, however, the play is well to the 
front of the season’s productions, conquering 
by its poetic fantasy, which even the heavy 
acting of Mr. Breese cannot destroy. 

‘Thus the right manager becomes important. 
It is a common thing for criticism to declare 
that the public is not concerned with the men 
who manage plays, only with the men who 
write and act them; and for criticism, also, 
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to feel it a little beneath its dignity to dabble 
with the names of the business executors of 
the playhouse. But an honest view of the 
practical theatre cannot ignore the managers, 
the business executors. Alike for praise or 
blame, they are factors to be reckoned with 
in the process of getting any author’s work 
before the public. Their vulgarity and igno- 
rance have spoiled many a good work, and, on 
the other hand, their occasional devotion and 
real love of the theatre have conspired for the 
greatest public pleasure. Without a manager 
of intelligence and enthusiasm, the chances 
for charm on the stage are slight indeed. 

It is essential that the manager and the 
actors shall bring to their task of interpreta- 
tion love and devotion, no less than the 
author. A love of the theatre for its own 
sake has to go into the creation and reproduc- 
tion of every play of charm. Merely com- 
mercial standards must be banished. This is 
a subtle thing, but so is charm a subtle thing, 
which evaporates before the first breath of in- 
sincerity. Charm can only exist upon the 
premise of sincerity. Those dramas which 
make us inlove with love, whichcast a glamour 
over our prosy life, which endear the theatre 
to us, making it warm in our memory, in- 
evitably come to us with the glow of the 
author’s personality fresh upon them, inter- 
preted with loving care and mounted with 
every aid to illusion. Mr. Frohman, of all 
the plays he has produced, best loved “ Peter 
Pan,” regarded it almost as a human thing. 
George Tyler rejoiced last winter over the 
success of “ Pomander Wa'k" more than over 
the success of all his other ventures put to- 
gether. David Belasco, who mounts many a 
specious play and who is not free from pose 
and affectation, is yet an artist who often 
works in the theatre for the sheer love of 
creation; and to that his abiding success is 
due. You cannot create lovely works with- 
out a love of the working in your heart, even 
if you are only a business manager. You can- 
not, if you are an author, create charm unless 
you are in love with life, unless you have 
tenderness and charity. 

It is because the theatre, when the happy 
conjunction of author and producer and 
actors can be brought about, exerts more di- 
rectly and vividly and humanly than any 
other medium the charm of tenderness and 
charity and the shimmer of romance, that it 
is, for most of us, enshrined in our fondest 
memories, where its detractors cannot avail 
to injure it nor its manifold abuses shake our 
faith in its rank as one of the loveliest and 
noblest of the fine arts. 
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The Young Man 


BY 


JAMES OPPENHEIM 


AUTHOR OF 


UDR EAST." 


ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES DAUGHERTY 


YOUNG man was digging in a 
huge medical book in the tiny 
kitchen. He was in his undershirt, 
which clung to him, dripping wet, 

and showed a frail, narrow-chested and 
sunken body. In the blaze of the gas-jet his 
thin face looked fearfully white under rough 
and mussed brown hair. About his burning 
eyes wererings of sleeplessness and exhaustion. 

He was hardly studying in that narrow 
inside room. А helpless rage made him 
tremble, and now and then, in a burst of 
despair, he put his hand to his mouth and bit 


deep at the fleshy part between thumb and 
first finger. For it seemed to him as if the 
millions of the city had risen in a roaring 
storm about him; a crazy whirlwind of cries 
and shrieks and calls and laughter; a fury 
that increased with the heat of the midsum- 
mer evening. The tenement, up and down, 
was a bedlam of disorder; and in the small 
adjoining room there were four of his rela- 
tives making shrill noise. 

The toothless and skinny grandmother sat 
at the edge of one of the iron beds; the young 
man's father, stocky, hard-headed, sat at a 
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"U'YOU WANT TO SPOIL MY CAREER AFTER ALL THESE YEARS OF 


GETTING READY? 


AFTER ALL MY STRUGGLES! NOW, 


NOW, WHEN 1 AM JUST READY TO BEGIN?''' 


window; Eva, the cross-eyed, fat, good- 
natured little girl of twelve, stood leaning at 


the table; and striding up and down went a . 


gaudy, painted woman—the disgrace of the 
family. 

There were two beds in that back room, one 
for the grandmother and Eva; the other for 
the painted woman, who was the father’s sis- 
ter. The father and his son slept on the floor 
of the kitchen. 

Up and down went the painted woman— 
very pitiable, for she was wasted by disease, 
carefully hidden in cheap finery and rouge. 
Her wide nose, her bold black eyes, her thick 
lips, and the heavy coils of her false hair, gave 
her face a coarse stamp. Eva watched her 
carelessly; her Aunt Jennie was a familiar 
part of her life. 
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Jennie paused before the father and spoke 
in a voice plainly heard by the young man: 

“Sam, you’re a fool! Why don’t you set 
Nahan to work? A fine mess here! Not 
enough to eat!" 

Sam shrugged his heavy shoulders, and 
puffed on an ugly short pipe. 

* You set him to work, if you can. Any- 
body can talk." 

The grandmother began to whine. 

“Qi! oi! oi!" She rocked back and forth. 
“So sick! so sick! so sick!" 

Jennie turned to her. 

* Well," she cried fiercely, “must I go out 
and earn some more money for you?" 

The grandmother went on rocking herself. 

“I don't want to die. If I die, what hap- 
pens to the children? So sick! so sick!" 


The Young Man: By James Oppenheim 


Sam growled: 

"She's got stomach-cramps. She wants 
some of the red medicine. That’s what she 
wants." 

Eva spoke pleasantly: 

“T could fix a hot bag for you, Grandma, 
and massage your legs." 

Jennie spoke in anger: 

“It’s all Nahan's fault—a big boy like that! 
Why ain't he earning money? Studying to 
be a doctor—huh! He ought to be spanked 
and put in his place!” 

Nahan rose from his book. He was trem- 
bling, and his head pained him. He felt that 
the end of all had come. He had no control 
over himself, but seemed to be a toy in the 
hands of something greater—a fury that used 
his muscles and spoke through his lips. 
White-faced, eyes blazing, frail body erect, 
he appeared in the doorway. 

* You damn fools!" he burst out. 

They all turned, suddenly interested, 
absorbed, their souls keyed tense. The fight 
had come. 

Nahan rushed on: 

* You—you blockheads!” Не spoke to his 
father. “Not enough food, eh? Five of us 
live like animals in two rooms, eh? And you 
want to set me to work? You want to spoil 
my career after all these years of getting 
ready? After all my struggles? Now, now, 
when I'm just ready to begin?" 

He shook his fist at Sam. 

* Well, you won't doit! Get to work your- 
self, you big husky fellow! Don’t you think 
Iknow? You loaf around, you bum around, 
you gossip, you don't try to get any work. 
You could support a family of six. It's you, 
you loafer!” 

He paused a moment. Eva’s eyes were 
bulging; the grandmother shook her head; 
Jennie was frozen with amazement, and Sam 
grunted and snouted his nose. Then at last 
Jennie found her tongue: 

“Do you know you're talking to your 
father?" 

“Father!” cried Nahan tragically. “ Fa- 
ther! It’s not my fault he's my father. 
I don't thank him for letting me into this 
rotten world. Father! It takes more than 
blood to make a father!" 

Sam grunted: 

“ He's crazy." 

Nahan turned sharply to the grandmother. 

“And you—sick, are you? I’ve told you 
a hundred times what’s the matter with you. 
You need food. You don’t get enough to 
eat.” 

“Shut up!" cried Jennie. 
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He turned to her, and lifted a hand: 

“Don’t talk to me, you—" He paused, 
and whispered: “You know what you are! 
And you come in here where there's an inno- 
cent young girl ——" 

Jennie cut him off; she stood straight, and 
something magnificent went into her voice 
and gesture: 

“Nahan! Nahan! Who pays the rent 
here? Who brings the food?" 

Nahan stared at her, horror on his white, 


. dripping face. 


? 


“I know,” he whispered, “but —~’ 

She came nearer: 

“ Now, listen to me, my grand young man. 
It’s J that have seen you through college. It’s 
what J earn." There was a sob in her voice. 
“T’ve given my body, my health, my good 
looks, my life—" she paused—'' my life, for 
the bunch of you. And soon,” her voice 
sank, “TIl be good for nothing but the river. 
What more could I do for you? Does it mat- 
ter what names you call me?" 

Nahan drew nearer. He spoke under his 
breath: 

"I won't live on you. No, nor on any of 
you. You've spoilt my life. I—" He 
laughed harshly. “I’m going to kill myself!” 

He turned back into the kitchen. The 
rear room was strangely still, as he put on his 
shirt, drew on his jacket, and got down his old 
straw hat. He passed out into the hall just 
as Sam appeared in the kitchen, crying: 

“Nahan! Nahan!" 

He trudged down the stairs. 
from the top: 

“Nahan!” 

But he went on, pushing beside youngsters 
sprawling on the dim steps. He went out 
into the street, and began jostling, wedging 
his way through the innumerable throng. 
It was as if the human race had been scooped 
up by mighty hands and dumped in this spot 
from the sky down, the fire-escapes and open 
windows hung with people, and the huge 
swarm crawled all over the pavements, the 
gutters, the cross-streets —like a bit of rotting 
fruit overrun with vermin, was Nahan's vague 
thought. A sweaty people, a ragged pco- 
ple, a push and jerk of long white beards, 
of perspiring faces, of odorous bodies; a get- 
ting between the legs of numberless running 
and shrieking children. The shops jutting 
onto the pavement eddied with life; the pop- 
corn stand with its torch and shaker, the ice- 
cream cart, the little soda-counters open to 
the night, were circled black with buyers. 
Daubing the faces and forms were shop-lights 
and street-lamps—gold. milky-white, blue— 


Sam called 
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and the heavens, though a reddish-yellow 
moon hung in haze, were forgotten. 

All that Nahan knew was that he wanted 
to die. Just how or where he did not know. 
But die—get out of this—leave this racked 
body and tortured mind—this world of ver- 
minous people—escape, that was the word! 
There are suicides every day among the four 
million herded people, and many of them are 
just such overwrought Nahans. It seemed 
to him that from the moment of his birth he 
had been going to pieces, and that now the 
final dissolution had inevitably come. At 
birth he had started equal with other babies; 
was it his fault that he had been underfed, 
and so become a weak and white little child, 
with spells of sickness and stupidity all his 
school days? And yet his brain had re- 
mained feverishly active. For that he had 
sacrificed his body, throwing all his strength 
into mental work, neglecting exercise and 
fresh air and rest and recreation. And so he 
had triumphed and gone to the city college 
and then to the medical school. He had 
pulled through and graduated. He was ready 
for hospital work. 

But what had availed the forced march on 
success? His outraged body, after the man- 
ner of Nature, had turned against him. He 
was all “nerves”; he was so weak that an 
hour's study upset his stomach; and besides 
he had become morbid. There were nights 
when he lay awake in the fear of death; 
watching his own breathing, the beat of his 
own heart and pulse, the vivid reality of his 
brain, and dreading horribly the annihilation 
to come. There were days when he was so 
sensitive to color that the advertisements in a 
street car made him nauseated, days when he 
was so sensitive to sound that he could not 
put his mind on his work. Worst of all, 
he was sensitive about his appearance, his 
clothes, and his race. 
they looked down on the young Jew who 
was pushing his way from the Ghetto to 
the places of power. He belonged to a de- 
spised race. 

And then the miserable poverty! The two 
rooms at home, the indecent crowding, the 
roaches and bedbugs, the whining grand- 
mother, the shame of his aunt, the noise, the 
days without food, the publicity of the place, 
so that he had nowhere to study, nowhere to 
go and consult his own heart, “invite his 
soul." 
man—an older man who understood—was 
not for him. He was fighting his way 
alone, despised, poor, frail, sick, misunder- 
stood. What wonder that he came to look 


Up at the college . 


And that deepest need of a young. 
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on life as a lie, on people as animal enemies, 
on death as betrayal only less terrible than 
the betrayal of birth? 

But now he would escape. He would leap 
in the river, or buy a revolver, or lock him- 
self in and turn on the gas. He feared death 
no longer. Life was too terrible. Could he 
go on living on the earnings of a prostitute? 
Used as he was to the shame oí his aunt, 
familiar with it from his unquestioning child 
days, to-night he realized how terrible his lot 
was. And why go on? Would a neurotic, 
sick, morbid man make a good doctor? Was 
he fit to be a healer? Could he bring others 
health, he who had none himself? And the 
sultry night which was setting a whole city 
on edge seemed the final argument in his 
self-arraignment. 

Die—he would die! He would end the 
sordid tale! Jennie should cease to earn 
money for him, ће would get out of the way; 
there would be one mouth less to feed, one 
body less to house and clothe. 

Driven by these wild thoughts, he turned 
out of the side street and into tiny Seward 
Park, that breathing space in the crowded 
Ghetto, that square open to thesky and theair. 
But the lines of benches and the walks were 
thick with people—mothers, babies, children, 
men—so packed together under the white 
lights and between the high iron fences that 
they were as badly off as in the streets. End- 
less crowded city! Where was there in all the 
hundred thousand acres a nook of quiet and 
peace and cool seclusion? 

Nahan went on wildly, a strange sight—his 
hat tilted back on the overflowing hair, his 
face more haggard than he could know, his 
shirt collarless and open at the neck, his whole 
face and bearing distorted and abnormal. 

Suddenly his mind was made up: 

“TIl fling myself in the river!” 

He abruptly left the park and walked east 
along the narrow crowded side strect. This 
was his last walk. To-morrow they would 
fish up his body, and then they would know 
what ruin they had wrought. He hurried 
feverishly, and was a little angry when he 
found his way impeded by a compact crowd 
on the pavement that seemed to encircle some 
object of unusual interest. He tried to force 
his way through, when, startlingly, a deep 
bass voice boomed through the air above the 
noise and chatter: 

“Ts there a doctor in this crowd?" 

He stopped. By a swift flash he realized 
that ke was a doctor, and that here was a dire 
need of his services. Almost involuntarily 
he cried out shrilly: 


"Im a doc- 
tor. Let me 
see." 

At once the 
crowd parted 
for him, though 
many turning 
aboutandseeing 
that strange di- 
sheveled young 
man, were rath- 
er dubious. A 
woman, in rag- 
ged clothes, was 
lying against 
the stoop, and 
over her stood a 
large, heavy-set 
man. This man 
looked at Nahan 
suspiciously. 

"You a doc- 
tor?" 

The doubt in 
the man's voice 
touched some 
hidden spring of 
pride. Nahan 
straightenedup. 

**I'm Dr. 
Mahler," he 
said sharply. 
* Let me see the 
woman." He 
wheeled on the 
crowd and raised 
his voice. “Get 
back, will you? 
Give her some 
air. Get back!" 

There was au- 
thority in the 
voice. All these 
years Nahan 
had been train- 
ing for just this. 
He knelt swiftly 
beside the 
moaning, rag- 
ged woman. 


"UUI"LL FLING MYSELF IN THE RIVER!" 


“Shall I ring 
for an ambulance?" asked the big man. “Апу place here we can take this woman? ” 
“No hospital!" shrieked the woman. “No А fat, slovenly woman answered him: 
hospital!" * Ya—take her in my place—right in dis 
Nahan was not an experienced doctor. He house, Doktor—right on the right, ground 
leaned close. floor—right in dere!"  ' 


“Hush! It's all right! He looked up and "Catch hold of her, уои!” 
spoke hard. “There’s а childcoming. We need Тһе big man, and another, seized the 
a room—a bed!" Then he stood up, desperate. woman, and Nahan caught her under one arm 


'"'YOU A GOOD DOKTOR! 


and they carried her into that vile, dark 
house, and into a cramped, smothering bed- 
room and laid her on the bed. The fat 
woman lit the gas, revealing the squalor and 
confusion of the crowded room. The woman 
on the bed whined pitifully. 

Nahan turned fiercely on the men: 

“Hurry out!" And then to the fat woman: 
“Hot water—quick! And keep people out!" 

He flung off his coat and hat; he rolled up 
his sleeves. And then he plunged into the 
fight. 

For four mortal hours that battle lasted— 
four mysterious hours while the woman 
shrieked, and Nahan, forgetful of self, ab- 
sorbed in his work, concentrating all his 
forces on the life of mother and child, toiled 
terribly over a woman he had never seen be- 
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fore—a woman picked up in the streets. And 
the fat woman, mother of five children, was 
there at his side, silent, watchful, helpful, 
with quick practical suggestions, with deft 
assistance. Nahan, who for four years had 
been facing theories, now faced a reality. He 
suddenly found a huge responsibility resting 
on his shoulders; it was Ле who was in charge, 
he who had to win, he who had to bring the 


mother and child through alive. At one 
moment he was panic-stricken. What if, 
after all, his theories didn’t work? But work 


they had to, he told himself fiercely. He 
could not lose. He had to swing through to 
success. And then he was so busy that he 
had no time to think. He had to act, act,— 
do,—grapple with Nature,—bend every en- 
ergy to his task. 


The Young Man: By James Oppenheim 


And so he fought until that strange final 
moment when it seems as if the earth were go- 
ing up in the smoke of a miracle; when the un- 
believable comes true; when forth from one 
human body emerges another—weird, real, 
miraculous—and a new cry is lifted in the 
world. 

Silent now were the streets outside; hushed 
was the wide city with its spread of life; and 
in the little room a young man stood, bowed 
over the back of a chair, wilted, white, and 
stunned. He looked down on the bed, where 
lay a quiet woman and a quiet baby, side 
by side. The victory had been won. The 
child, the mother lived. 

And the young man, gazing on that sight, 
had his first great experience of life—felt the 
mystery, the wonder, the power brooding over 
all, the great creativeness of the world, the 
reality of which he was a part. 

“Ya,” he heard the fat woman sob, ‘ 
little girl! A little girl!" 

He put on his coat and hat; he stumbled 
into the front room. Children, two men, and 
a young woman crowded about him. They 
were laughing and crying. And the fat 
woman spoke in his ear: 

‘You a good doktor! 
Where do you live?" 

He turned dazedly: 

“TIl be in to-morrow!” 

He looked around at those human faces. 
And suddenly a sweet and sharp pang visited 
his heart. What, were these people vermin? 
These people who gave up their bed for a 
woman picked up in the street? These peo- 
ple who wept over the stranger and the new 
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child? Were these “vermin”? 
He went out into the empty streets; he 
passed beneath the lonely lamps. The sink- 


ing moon hung reddish-yellow down the 
street. His footsteps echoed among the si- 
lent walls, and gazing up he saw dark, sleeping 
forms on the fire-escapes. 

And then he knew. He knew that he was 
not alone in trouble; not alone in poverty and 
tragedy. He knew that he was one of a 
mighty people. He had a new sense of the 
miracle of life; the mystery and joy and 
depth of human nature. And more, he knew 
now that he had been a failure; he had fled 
from life, until that moment when responsi- 
bility had been thrust upon him. He rose to 
the occasion; he forged realities out of theo- 
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ries; he was graduating in the hé6l.of hard 
facts. And he found that he Was thrilling 
with the joy of it—thrilling with the fight of, 
life. This it was to be a man—to swing into 
the fight, to overcome, to achieve, to pull vic- : 
tory out of defeat. 

And he looked back on his thought of sui- 
cide as a thought of a demented boy. Sui- 
cide? While life held so much? Such possi- 
bilities? Such battles? Such heroism? Such 
love and miracles? Though he trembled 
now with sheer physical exhaustion, he 
knew that those four hours of forgetting self, 
of self-expression, of hard fight had made 
him over. 

And then, as he tramped down the dark, 
familiar street, he thought of his father, his 
grandmother, and Eva and Jennie. Some- 
thing choked his throat. He saw their nar- 
row lives, their struggles, their efforts to help 
him through school. Did they squabble and 
make noise? Yes, but at the same time. 
quietly and effectively, they cleared his way 
for him. And suddenly it seemed to him that 
Jennie had something of grandeur in her 
make-up. Vulgar she was, lost, a woman of 
the streets; but he knew something of her 
story, of how she had been betrayed and 
kept down by poverty; and in the light of 
this, her efforts to help the family and to 
help him seemed to reveal a secret beauty, 
something unlost, unspoiled, in her very hu- 
man nature. 

Full of these thoughts he hurried up the 
steps. To-morrow he would speak to them. 
Then, in amazement, he stopped. The door 
was open, the lights still burning. He 
rushed in. The four were still up, haggard, 
visibly frightened, the father walking up and 
down. They leaped up as he entered. 

“Nahan!” cried the father. “Nahan!” 

* Father!" he cried. 

The grandmother sobbed: 

“I knew Nahan come back!" 

Little Eva clung to him, weeping. 

And Jennie whispered in his ear: 

“T know, Nahan, I hadn't ought to be here, 
on account of Eva. I'll live somewhere else. 
And Sam—San'll work." 

Nahan spoke with breaking voice: 

“Father, give me a few years more, and I ll 
help you all!” 

And through his voice leaked a great fact. 
He was а boy no longer. He was a man. 


THE PILGRIM'S SCRIP 


EDUCATION 


^ 
AVE we yet reached a point where we 
H can realize that even in education we 
may have too much of a good thing? 
Have we yet discovered that in developing 
the minds of children we are doing it at the 
expense of their bodily development? How 
can we reasonably expect a child who sits at a 
desk two thirds of the working hours for two 
thirds of a year through his early life to have a 
rugged, muscular frame? The point of all this 
questioning is this, that we must face the prob- 
lem of revising our educational ideas or continue 
to see our cities and large centers filled up with 
striplings, seeking a living in the lighter kinds 
of emplovment and incapable of heavy manual 
labor. Ten years in the public schools behind 
a desk, under a teacher pouring knowledge into 
his mind as fast as he can take it in, unfits the 
average farmer's boy for a farmer's life, because 
he has not had a chance to develop the muscles 
and powers needed for that life. He therefore 
packs his grip for thecity as anaturalconsequence. 
The cause of the movement to the cities lies in 
the public schools, and nowhere else, and will 
never be stopped so long as it is the law that the 
child must study books behind a desk in school from 
five to fourteen years or for some similar period. 

The fact of imperfect muscular development 
in the high-school student is admitted, and for 
some time gymnasiums have been supposed to 
be the one thing needful; but, alas! they have 
been found to be only hot-house substitutes for 
the real article—downright, continuous manual 
labor in the open air. Leading educators now 
admit, for one reason or another, the need of 
more physical activity in the school work. They 
propose the substitution of manual training for 
the regular high-school work in case of many 
pupils. This is a step forward; but they intend 
only the lighter and finer forms of manual labor, 
and their value in developing the muscles of the 
growing child /s something, of course, but not 
sutticient. 

There is an absolute physical necessity of de- 
veloping the body as well as the brain of the 
child, for the two are interdependent, and their 
development should go hand in hand. If we 
must have it all done in the public schools, well 
and good. Let us, then, have more manual 
training schools, but let us have them for the 
heavier as well as the lighter forms of labor. Let 
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us go a step farther: let us use the labor of the 
pupils in these schools for some useful, com- 
mercial purpose and not waste their time in 
demonstrating theories and in unpractical and 
fruitless exertion; let us have their labor take 
lines which will be remunerative to them, and 
thereby teach them to a degree, for the sake of 
their overburdened parents, the way to become 
self-supporting members of society. Then we 
may have happiness and not slavery in the land, 
and we may then realize, what has proved true 
in all society throughout the ages, that the 
higher forms of mental development should be 
attempted only by the few whom nature has 
endowed with strong receptive faculties and 
an eager love for that form of activity. 
W.C.S. 


A LETTER FROM A FORMER RAIL- 
ROAD CLERK 
N an article in your February number I 
see that Mr. Brandeis states his reasons 
for opposing the effort on the part of the 
railroads to persuade the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to permit them to increase their 
freight rates. I was also much interested in 
the theory of Scientific Management which he 
urged them to adopt and in the statement of 
one of the witnesses that the railroads could 
save $1,000,000 a day by putting these the- 
ories into practice. | 

A few years ago I was employed in the Pas- 
senger Department of a large railroad, and cer- 
tain things came under my notice that, in view 
of the above, are interesting. 

The Passenger Department in which I worked 
was divided into three divisions, the largest and 
the most important of which included, among 
many sub-departments, one which directed and 
controlled the advertising of the entire railroad. 
'The head of this large division, together with 
other railroad officials, owned a million-dollar 
hotel at a place we will call Sulphur Springs. It 
was located halfway on the main line. Now it 
struck me as curious that all of that railroad's 
advertising, including newspaper, street-car, 
billboard, and even magazine advertising, in- 
variably urged people to go to “Sulphur Springs” 
—not, you understand, to visit any other points 
of interest, such as the Grand Cañon of the Col- 
orado, or Yosemite, or Niagara Falls—- but '* Sul- 
phur Springs." 
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This same official had a young man in his office 
who's name we'll say was Black. One day the 
railroad official bought Black a very fine camera 
and sent him out to take scenic views along the 
railroad's route of travel. Then, as an official of 
the railroad, he bought these photographs from 
Black. That was the beginning. Black started 
out presumably as an independent photogra- 
pher and the railroad official began to give him 
enormous orders. These orders were for pho- 
tographs—enlargements—measuring 4 x 10 feet 
(some of them larger). These, in beautiful natural- 
wood frames, the railroad official gave away 
to anyone in any city who promised to hang 
them up in his office or home. A neat brass 
plate on the frame bore the legend “Along the 
route of the —— R. R." I suppose hundreds 
of thousands of these beautiful framed photo- 
graphs, which everyone wanted, were given away. 
I personally sent a set of ten (the box containing 
them weighed when packed over 3oo pounds) to a 
number of the chapters of my college fraternity. 

Now, think of what that must have cost! 
These photographs could not possibly have been 
manufactured at a cost of less than $10 apiece. 

About two years later the concern Black repre- 
sented was incorporated under the title of Black 
& Co. It was generally understood by all of us 
that the higher railroad officials had "got wise" 
to the graft and had been “‘let in" on it. 

Black &' Co. soon started in to install a print- 
ing plant, and directly they began to get the 
orders for advertising booklets and circulars 
from the Passenger Department. In about a 
year they began to print a monthly magazine 
for the railroad. This magazine ran for about 
seven ycars, and it cost so much money that the 
General Auditer of the system ordered an ac- 
counting of its expenses. 

He found that for one year the magazine had 
lost nearly $100,000! 

The above is just a sample of the way every 
officer and employee in that company grafted. 
The head of one of the sub-departments, who 
had held the job eleven years, owned a row of 
houses that he assured me with a wink he had 
bought with what he saved out of his salary. 
His salary was $125 a month and he had a 
wife and four children. Another clerk in the 
department, whose salary was $135 a month, 
lived at a fine hotel and owned an automobile. 

The petty grafts that everyone practised in 
that department were amazing. The sale of 
advertising passes over the road almost all of the 
clerks profited by. Even the stamps of the 
company were stolen. 

In this one department one might conserva- 
tively put down the amount that was wasted or 
stolen from the company at $500 a day. "That 
represents $182,000 a year. 

Does the railroad company itself lose this? 
Not on your life! It's the public every time: 
the passenger and the freighter. 

I don’t know about Scientific Management, 
but I think a little plain honesty would help 
the railroad’s problems a lot. 
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A LETTER OF GENUINE PRAISE 


HAVE just finished reading the February 
number, or more nearly all of it than I have 
ever before read a single number of any 

magazine, and I want to tell you it appeals to me 

as the best single issue of a magazine that has 
ever come to my notice. And I read magazines 
with an avidity like that impelling most people 
toward the daily paper. White, and Dooley in 
his new róle, are John the Baptists, preparing the 
minds of men for a new social and industrial order, 
and the articles on the Express Monopolies and 
our inane tax systems are uncovering some weak 
points in our civilization. I seldom read stories, 
but the “Test of Courage” I thoroughly enjoyed. 

I simply wanted to encourage you in the kind 
of knocking you have been doing at the old walls 
behind which Privilege is barricaded. I rejoice 
that they are crumbling rapidly, but have become 
somewhat solicitous lest industrial equality come 
before the masses are sufficiently developed mor- 
ally to stand prosperity. 

It is time some genius turned his attention to 
developing new moral standards. The race is 
ready forthe second appearing of Christ. 

H. P. M. 


TABLE SHOWING INCREASES IN WHOLESALE PRICES 
BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


Percentage of Increase in 
Prices, 1909. 


Group of Commodities. І Compared Сотрагей 


with decade with 
Е 1890-99 1910 — 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Grains and fodder (13 coms.) 50.0 76.0 
Animals and meats (14 coms.) 48.6 80.0 
Dairy produce (5 coms.). .. 33.6 48.0 
Fish (9 coms.)............ 34.0 31.0 
Other foods (37 coms.) . .... 7.6 23.0 
Hides, tallow, leather, boots 
and shoes (11 coms.)..... 35.4 45.0 
Implements (1ocoms.)..... 2.4 4.0 
Fuel and lighting (9 сотѕ.).. 4.0 5.0 
Building material: 
a. Lumber (12 сотѕ.).... 54.6 60.0 
b. Paints, oil and glass (14 
coms.) ............ 35.2 40.0 
House furnishings (15 coms.) 10.4 14.0 
Drugs and chemicals (то 
COME.) is cta hoe eds 4.0 5.0 
Furs (4 сот.)............ 127.2 180.0 
Liquorsand tobacco (4coms.) 17.5 20.0 
All 173 commodities. ...... 26.0 40.0 


RATE OF INCREASE ACCORDING TO INCOME 
(1897-1907) 
Rate of Income. Rate of Increase. 


$300 34 per cent. 
$1,200 30 per cent. 
$2,000 25 per cent. 


IN THE 


INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


HEN the door swung open, we 

were sumewhat surprised to see 

standing there, as trim as a 

trigget, a man who was a perfect 
Stranger to us. He introduced himself by 
saying that he had heard, through a chance 
meeting with Mr. Worldly Wiseman, that 
we were interested in many things. 


We are always glad—said the Résponsible 
Editor —to meet a friend of Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman. 


І am not— said the Stranger-—what can be 
called a friend of Mr. Wiseman. I do not, in 
fact, agree with him. I pay the freight. 


Pay the freight?—asked the Reporter with 
some astonishment. 


Y'es-—said the Stranger—I am what might 
be called the Ultimate Manufacturer. I 
have just come from Washington, where the 
railroads have been asking the Government 
to let them raise the freight rates on all my 
products. 


I infer—said the Poet—that you are in no 
very amiable frame of mind. 


Your inference—said the Stranger—is cor- 
rect. It is enough to make any business man 
weep to see the pathetic position in which 
these mighty railroad men have placed them- 
selves. They are willing even to hide behind 
the skirts of widows and orphans in order to 
increase their income. Widows and orphans! 


How hide behind the skirts of widows and 
orphans?—asked the Reporter. 


HY, by asserting—said the Stranger 

—that unless they are allowed to 

raise their rates, a certain number 

of thousands of widows and orphans who 
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“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter), and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house."—Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 


hold railroad stocks and bonds will be 
driven to starvation. They'd make us 
believe that the “American investor" was 
all widows and orphans; that anyone hav- 
ing railroad bonds to sell—be these bonds 
simply converted stocks, and these stocks in 
turn simply cloudbursts of aqua pura, anu 

hardly that—could write cute 

little fairy tales about these 


Fairy Tales “bonds” and put cunning 
the Railroads little borders of gold emboss- 
Tell ing on their clean white faces, 


and the ' American investor " 

would wade through large 
gobs of plain and fancy trouble just to secure 
these souvenirs, while they last, at par, and 
despite the fact that the syndicate which 
bought them from the railroad or the pro- 
moters got them at 83 or worse (or better, as 
the case may be). 


Go on, go on—said the Reporter cheerfully. 

ADMIT this remark doesn't apply as 
I to many of the solid standard issues, but 

on the other hand it is mighty weak as a 
description of some of the “high finance” 
that has plucked the “ American investor” in 
many railroad securities in the last twenty 
years. 

Of what avail is it, say F, to have some of 
these beautiful engraved stock issues (only 
about 50% of all railroad stocks have paid 
any dividends in the last fifteen years) locked 
up in the bereaved parents’ safe-deposit box 
and never a cent of interest coming to us all? 
Does it fill our souls with happiness to open 
the family Bible, where the certificates are 
hidden, and with a pencil and paper dreamily 
figure what a nice little sum we would have 
to help pay the doctor's bills if they had only 
paid 2% for the last ten years? 


Well —said the Philosopher — what аге 
you going to do about it? 


In the Interpreter’s House - 


Y own theory is—said the Stran- 
M ger—that the widows and or- 

phans have noticed this, and that 
now many of the widows are gathered 
to their fathers, while the orphans have 
been growing up and telling other people; 
* and when they or their friends hear about a 
kind, fraternal railroad that could absorb 
some of their savings with one hand while 
with the other it runs over or wrecks their 
friends, or corrupts their lawmakers, or 
dodges its taxes, or disgorges news of an in- 
ternal swindle by which some of its officers 
have beaten it out of millions—I say when 
they hear all these things and think of the old 
railroad engravings their hearts harden and 
they put their hard-earned dollars into other 
things. Why, heavens! we even hear of them 
buying mining stock, so great is their dislike 
for railroad securities. If the railroads do not 
have the faith of the people, or, what is more 
to the point, their money, it is simply because 
they have in the past abused this confidence 
and they are reaping the distrust they have 
sown. 


But—said the Philosopher—have not the 
living expenses of the railroads been going 
up, like yours and mine? 


ger—but so has their income. Let 

us see what the poor, abused rail- 

roads have had done for them these last few 
years to assist them financially. 

First, the pass evil has been 

stopped—this must put many 

Assisting the million dollars into their 

Poor, Abused pockets each year. I can 

Railroads remember about fifteen or 
twenty years ago my father 
never paid any railroad fare. 

None of his friends did; his shipping clerk 
never did; his salesmen often traveled on 
passes. Why, it used to seem to us that the 
man who couldn’t get a pass was some kind 
of social outcast to be pitied from the bottom 
of our hearts. 

Second, freight rebating was stopped, and 
no one can even guess at the millions and 
millions of dollars this has saved the railroads; 
it must be a fabulous sum. We can only 
vaguely measure it when we see the immense 
monopolies, such as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, that were largely built up on it, and 
owe not only their early start but their greater 
and later gigantic strides to its practice. 

Third, practically all cutthroat competi- 
tion among railroads has been stopped. No 


Te have, indeed—said the Stran- 
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more do we hear of the rate war—such foolish- 
ness has been stopped by the great financial 
heads; it’s not good business. 

Fourth, and greatest and best of all, the 
people—these great prosperous United States 
—have poured into the lap of the railroads 
business, business, business, in a swollen and 
ever-increasing golden flood. Even the best 
of them have been unable at times to take care 
of this immense and growing tonnage. 

I am a manufacturer and can tell you, as 
will any of my fellows, that what we are all 
after to-day is more business. We can’t get 
larger margins, but we can and do get more 
business, and by doing more business with the 
same factory we bring down our overhead 
charges. 


But isn’t a railroad different as a business 
enterprise from a manufacturing plant?— 


asked the Philosopher. 
I see in what vital respect a railroad dif- 
fers from us. Their largest investment 
is in their roadbed and right of way and 
in the maintenance of it. Over this same 
right of way, purchased many 
The Increase in years ago, they are hurling 
Wages Not in twice, thrice, and in many 
Proportion to instances four and five times 
the Increase the tonnage they did twenty 
in Earnings years ago. In other words, 
their “factory " or their ‘‘ma- 
chinery" is (with but a trifle more over- 
head) earning many times what it used to. 
And. this, mind, at practically the same 
rates they used to get, and in some instances 
(except passenger traffic) more. The mail 
and express business bring in much more than 
they used to, and the express companies, pay- 
ing the railroads these higher prices for their 
privileges, are even at that declaring 200 and 
400% dividends. Where the railroads own 
their own express service, as do some sys- 
tems, these extra earnings all help to swell 
the total. ў 
Now, then, there is another item to consider. 
The railroad manager has boosted the carry- 
ing capacity of his car from 15 or 20 tons to 
50; he has reduced grades, doubled the capac- 
ity and size of his engines, put on automatic 
couplers and equipped with air brakes his 
entire rolling stock; so he now hauls with the 
same train crew three, four, and five limes as 
much freight. 
The roads are kicking because they can’t 
earn a living on account of paying such high 
wages, and yet the same workers, whose 3096 


AM unable—replied the Stranger—to 
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extra wages the roads claim is hurting them 
so, are thus actually earning for their em- 
ployers 300 to 500% more than they used to. 

Also, we must remember that the carriers 
are infinitely better systematized than before. 
System and economy in their gencral offices 
has made office labor more efficient. Also, in 
many departments expenses have been greatly 
cut, as in their combinations in the shape of 
weighing and inspection bureaus, passenger 
associations, pool buying, etc. As a little 
instance in one line: a firm of patent attorneys 
in Chicago now advises all Western railroads 
on all patent questions, and each road gets 
a copy of this advice and pays in a very 
small yearly sum where before each had to 
employ its own attorneys at high rates. 

‘Then, too, they build, many of them, 
equipment they used to buy and must save 
greatly here. Their insurance rates are 
lower and gigantic consolidations have re- 
duced the ruinous losses formerly due to 
fierce competition and made possible all the 
economies that great aggregations of wealth 
and business always do or they would not be 
occurring every little while. 

An instance here that came under my own 
observation will show a new side to this sup- 
pression of competition feature that may be 
instructive. About a year ago, while on a 
business trip out West, I fell in with a very 
pleasant and agreeable man who was em- 
ployed by a couple of Western railroads to see 
that nobody built any more railroads in their 
territory. His work didn't 
consist in stopping the grad- 
ers or even the right of way 
buyers for new roads—oh, no, 
he went right to the fountain 
head. If any town off the 
railroad became anxious for 
rail connections and had a meeting to interest 
local and outside capital, this gentleman 
attended the meeting with a gfipful of 
hammers. He busied himself further by 
applying beautifully constructed ice packs 
to the feet of anyone who seemed to sup- 
port the scheme, and if it got too big for 
him to handle he called for bigger men who 
could. One time he said that, despite every- 
thing he could do, the money was raised to put 
through a competing road and' work was pro- 
gressing nicely. He said they had to get real 
busy, so one day the energetic promoters dis- 
covered another grading camp in full blast 
about a mile off and miles and miles of nice 
little white stakes being driven parallel to 
their own through identically the same coun- 
try. " This," as he explained it,“ wound their 
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clock all right, and, while it cost money, it 
saved a lot later on." 

But to get back. Could we manufacturers 
make the same gross profit we did twenty 
years ago on the huge volume of business we 
do to-day we would quite suddenly become 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice and would 
gladly pay double the wages we do; but, no— 
our gross profit per ton has steadily been re- 
duced, year hy year. Where fifteen years 
ago we ground through our factories a ton of 
product for a gross profit of ten dollars we 
must now put through the same ton for a 
gross profit of two or three dollars and pay all 
these same higher wages, taxes, interest, rent. 
etc., that the railroads complain of, and yet 
the railroad is to-day getting practically the 
same price per ton as it received fifteen years 
ago. Why, then, this complaint? 


We have heard recently—said the Reporter 
—a good deal about efficient management in 
connection with the railroads. 


HAPPEN to know more or less about 

that—replied the Stranger— from the 

nature of the business I am engaged in. 
Do you know what we do with go‘ oi the 
requests we get from a railroad purchasing 
agent for quotations on goods oí our manufac- 
ture? We pitch them into the waste basket 
without taking the trouble to 
reply. Are we in a position 
to sell them the goods they 
want? Decidedly ves, and 
at very much less than they 
are paying. I will give you 
several instances which show 
what a hopeless condition it is. 

We tried for a long, long time to sell the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway a com- 
modity that they buy largely. After nearly 
a year of endless journeyings from this official 
to that we were told by the purchasing de- 
partment that our goods were fully equal, 
if not superior, to what they were using and 
the price was considerably бейет, but they 
couldn’t give us the business. 

That was all—very sorry, etc., but they 
were nol in a position to buy beller goods for less 
money. Isn't thisa perfectly glorious system? 
Wouldn't you, if you were a deceased stock- 
holder in this great railroad, with 10,000 miles 
of track, and in your astral body could look 
down and see all the ins and outs of the buy- 
ing of untold millions of dollars! worth of 
supplies under a beneficent system of buv- 
ing such as this, wouldn't your brow clear, 
if you had any, and wouldn't you mutter as 
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the mists rolled away, “Oh, yes; now I un- 
derstand why the dividends are so small"? 

Understand, it is my firm conviction that 
inthis particular casethe trouble was not in the 
purchasing department, or we would not have 
progressed as far as we did, but somewhere 
else. All I want to ask in a case of this kind 
is—What is a purchasing department for 
anyway? Efficient management would long 
ago have provided a proper head to a pur- 
chasing department for a road of this size, 
and he would simply be instructed to buy, 


and buy right. 

I and resourceful friends engaged in the 
business of selling and refining petroleum 

in competition with the Standard Oil Co. 

Now, personally, I know that 

a large portion of the time 


HAVE several very energetic, capable 


A рари petroleum products can be 
É - d bought to better advantage 

onthe Rails from the independents than 
Business 


from the Standard. ‘That is 
not guesswork, but is based 
on actual experience, as I buy myself from 
fifty to sixty cars of them a year and have 
been doing so for the last 15 years. 

Many times I have asked these men if they 
had or could get any railroad business, and the 
reply was invariably no—that no one outside 
the Standard or its subsidiary companies could 
sell the railroads lubricating oils. Of course, 
every road purchases immense amounts, 
and, although the age of open rebating has 
apparently passed, a number of the old evils 
still exist in a different guise. Several weeks 
ago an oil man whom I know well, and who 
for years worked for the Standard, told me 
that the Standard made from 300 to 400% 
profit on the lubricating oil usually sold to 
railroads and that any of a half dozen in- 
dependents could save a fair-sized railroad 
half a million dollars on its yearly oil bill and 
still consider the account a veritable mint. 
Understand, this man was an ex-Standard 
manager who had made many of these rail- 
road sales and knew whereof he spoke. 

In several instances my friends have taken 
up the matter so vigorously with the roads’ 
purchasing agents, and their figures have been 
so attractive that small sales have been made, 
but later on word was handed down from 
above to desist and buy from the same old 
source as before. 


You talk—said the Editor—from the point 
of view of a manufacturer. Now, I am only 
a consumer; where do I come in? . 
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Е railroads have their argument for 

you, too—said the Stranger. They 

say to you: “Even if you let us 
charge 15% more (they want about 20% 
more), the extra freight you will have to 
pay on a suit of clothes from New York to 
Chicago will be only three 

cents, or on a can of salmon 


Where the from Seattle to Chicago one 
Consumer  tenthof a cent, or on a pair of 
Comes In shoes from Brockton, Massa- 


chusetts, to Minneapolis one 
fifth of a cent—etc. etc. 

This is a shrewd argument, and exceedingly 
true as far as it goes. When, however, it is 
really analyzed, and actually figured down to 
its true meaning, it presents a vista of higher 
living costs that goes on mounting ever 
higher until the mind is appalled. 

For instance, let us attempt only vagucly 
and half-heartedly to figure out what this one 
tenth of a cent on a little measly can of salmon 
from Seattle—to use their own illustration— 
really means, and let us presume that every- 
thing were raised the same little insignificant 
amount—for that is what they propose to do. 
Those fishermen on the Pacitic Coast use 
nets which are made in Massachusetts (the 
freight on nets to Seattle of course must go 
up); also in that State are made perhaps the 
shoes, gloves, slickers, overalls, cooking uten- 
sils and many other things these fishermen 
have to buy. Each one of these articles is 
going to cost the fisherman a trifle, oh, the 
veriest trifle more — not much — any self- 
respecting Pacific fisherman would cheerfully 
pay one twentieth of a cent more a pound 
for his tackle, and all these other things, just 
to help the poor, long-suffering railroad out 
of a hole. 

But let's suppose he decides to “absorb” 
this added expense and still sell salmon for 
the same old price. Now along comes the 
tin-plate trust and shoves up the tin plate for 
his cans, forsooth, because it costs them more 
to deliver it to Seattle. Will the fisherman 
“absorb” this also? The very ink that makes 
the lovely big red salmon on the label will 
cost a little more; the paper it is printed оп 
a trifle extra. МШ the poor devil “absorb” | 
this also? The lubricating oil, the belt, the į 
coal, the supplies, the solder, the tools, the | 
machinery the fisherman’s cannery uses will ! 
all cost more—will he “absorb” this? 


O—said the Stranger.—You wouldn't. 

He won't; he can't: Competition is 

too keen these days in such “un- 
trusted" industries—he would go to the wall. 
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So what does he do? Why, raise the price 
of salmon. What else can he do? 

Now listen to the howl of 
the Roman mob. The work- 
men in Massachusetts pack 
large quantities of salmon 
each year—inside. Also they 
eat other things, queer as it 
may seem, because they really 
need food. They work hard, and that’s 
why they have to eat—much as it pains 
(and costs) them to do so. Also, they 
wear clothes—especially in winter, because 
it’s cold in winter—and although they are 
poor, cheap, shoddy cotton clothes (because 
there is a very high and necessary duty on 
wool—wool being a luxury, therefore very 
properly highly taxed), still they do wear 
clothes, and all these clothes, and food, etc., 
are going to cost a wee bit more because of 
higher freight rates. Then their shoe fac- 
tories, for instance, burn coal, use oil and 
several thousand sundries, each of which has 
gone up a bit on account of higher freight— 
oh, a mere trifle, though. 

What to do? Why, raise the shoe-price, 
the overall figure must be boosted or bust, 
up with the price of tackle, up—up with them 
all. There is nothing else to do. Soak the 
fisherman, who in turn soaks back. Where 
does it end? It doesn’t—it can’t—it never 
gets adjusted. 

Maybe you have thrown a stone into the 
peaceful mirror of a mountain lake and seen 
the ripples dance out beyond your ken. 
Mayhap you imagine that ripple is lost. 
Scientists tell us that when you lifted that 
stone you changed the orbit of Jupiter and 
several boon companions. of his. Wireless 
telegraphy makes this seem less of a joke than 
it used to. 

It’s the same way with these freight rates. 
There is no end. No man cah say or guess 
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where it will finally stop and get itself ad- 
justed. 


HE plea that watered stock has now 

| become golden through enhanced 
value of properties is the song of 

the siren. If the whole of the stock is- 
sued is half water and all paying 3%, it is 
very apparent that with the 

water eliminated the balance 


The Song would pay 6%, which the 
of average investor would be 
the Siren able to use to better ad- 


vantage. 

No; the watered-stock evil 
comes from a microbe that spends its whole 
life trying to get you and me to pay higher 
freight rates. If the stock had never been 
watered, the dividends might pile up to such 
an alarming extent that some meddler would 
be foolish enough to exclaim: “Why, here's a 
road that is earning 20%! Perhaps the cute 
little thing can afford to haul our íreight 
chea per." 

Horrors! this would never do if it became 
noised about. So the directors invest in 
much garden hose, remedy the evil and get 
you and me to put our little plunks in an 
aquarium. 

Let the railroad men put their ears to the 
ground some night when they are camped by 
the trail, and if they listen in a receptive 
mood they will hear the voices of a coming 
generation singing in a mighty hymn about 
the doctrine of the “square deal” advocated 
by our ex-President. 


That man—said the Philosopher, contem- 
platively, after the Stranger had taken his 
departure—is evidently an Insurgent. 


Evidently—remarked the Reporter—evi- 
dently he is. 
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